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The  work  now  laid  before  the  public  originated  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  shallow  and  false  oriticiam  of  the  pcriodicali  of  the 
day  on  the  worlu  of  the  groat  living  artist  to  whom  it  prinoi- 
pally  refers.     It  was  intended  to  b«  a  short  pamphlet,  rcprobat* 
iog  the  mattor  and  style  of  tho«io  critiqiiea,  and  poiutin<j;  out 
ihcir  perilons  tendency,  as  gnidea  of  public  foeling.     But,  m 
"pmi  after  ^>oint  prosontod  if^lf  for  domonstrHtion,   [  found 
mfself  compelled  to  amplify  wlint  was  at  Urat  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  a  Boviow,  mtct  Komothing  very  like  a  treatise  on  art, 
toirliich  I  was  obliged  to'  give  the  more  consistency  and  com> 
liteteneffl^  because  it  advocjiUMl  opinions  which,  to  the  ordinary 
MBnoiaaoar,  will  sound  heretical     I  now  scarcely  know  whether 
I^uld  announce  it  is  an  Easay  on  Landscape  Painting,  and 
Bfiologize  for  its  freijuent  reference  to  the  works  of  a  particular 
"nrff r ;  or,  annouiieing  it  as  a  critique  on  particular  works, 
■polflgize  forita  lengthy  discussion  of  general  principleB.     Bnt 
of  vhateror  chanu^ter  the  work  may  be  considered,  the  motives 
^kh  led  me  to  undertake  it  most  not  be  mistaken.     No  real 
tor  the  reputation  of  any  individual,  no  personal  feeling  of  any 
^iod,  has  the  slightest  weight  or  iulluonce  with  me.     The  rupu- 
Ution  of  the  grwit  artist  to  whose  works  I  have  chiefly  referred, 
BtvUblJshed  on  too  legitimate  grounds  among  all  whose  admira- 
tioB  is  honorable,  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  ignorant 
Affcasnu  of  pretension  and  uCIoctation.     But  when  public  Uute 
terns  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  degradation  day  by  day, 
ttd  vhen  the  press  universally  cierlB  suuh  power  as  it  jiosmssck 
to  direct  the  feeling  of  the  nation  more  completely  to  all  that  is 
tliMtricaU  affected,  and  false  in  art ;  while  it  vents  iU  ribald 
buffooneries  on  the  imwt  exalted  truth,  ami  the  highest  ideal  of 
landscape,  that  this  or  any  other  age  haa  ever  witnessed,  it  be- 
es the  imperativo  duty  of  all  who  have  any  peroeption  or 
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knowledge  of  -what  in  rcjilly  grent  in  art,  and  any  deeiro  for  ita 
advancemeut  in  Kngland.  to  como  fearlcwsly  forward,  nrgiirdloaa 
of  snoh  individnal  intcrflnts  a-)  .ire  likely  to  bo  injured  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  right,  Lo  (lerlsro  and  deraon- 
Btriite,  whercvor  they  exist,  the  essence  and  the  autbarity  of  the 
Beautiful  and  tho  True. 

Whatever  may  seem  invidioiiB  or  partial  iii  \iio  exocntion  otji 
my  task  in  dopendont  not  bo  much  on  tho  Lcnor  of  the  work,  ao^l 
on  its  incom]>lctcnosK.  I  have  not  entered  into  eydttiuiutic  criti- 
cism of  all  the  paiiiterB  of  tho  prcaunt  diiy  ;  hut  I  have  illus- 
trated each  particular  excdloiico  and  truth  of  art  by  the  works 
ia  which  it  oxiats  in  tho  highc&t  dcgreo,  renting  tHitittdcd  thiit  i 
it  bo  once  rightly  felt  and  enjoyed  in  these,  it  will  be  diaeovered 
and  opprcfiiated  wherever  it  exists  in  others.  And  altViongh  X 
have  never  suppressed  any  conviction  of  the  auperiority  of  0119 
artist  over  another,  whic^h  I  t)olioved  to  be  gronnded  on  truth, 
and  necessary  to  the  iinderetanding  of  truth.  I  liavo  been  cau- 
tioua  never  to  unflcrmtne  jmsitive  rank,  while  I  dispnted  relative 
rank.  My  uniform  desire  and  aim  have  been,  not  that  the 
prcwmt  favorite  sliould  he  admired  Icaa,  but  that  the  neglected, 
master  should  be  admired  more.  And  1  know  that  an  incroasei 
perception  and  sense  of  trnth  and  beauty,  thongh  it  may  inter- 
fere with  our  estiinatrC  of  the  compamLivo  rank  of  painters,  wi 
invariably  tend  to  increase  onr  admiration  of  all  wlio  are  really 
great :  and  he  who  now  plat^en  Stanilnlil  and  Calleott  above  Tur- 
ner, will  admire  Stanficld  and  Calleott  more  than  he  does  now, 
when  he  haa  leiiniofl  to  place  Turner  far  above  thora  both. 

In  tliree  instances  only  have  I  8|K>ken  in  direct  depreciation 
of  the  worka  of  living  artists,  and  these  are  all  cii-aes  in  which 
the  reputation  is  so  firm  aud  extended,  as  to  suffer  little  injury 
from  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  wlierc  the  bhune  has 
been  warranttid  and  deserved  by  llie  dcsocratiou  of  the  highest ^J 
powers.  H 

Of  tho  old  masters  I  have  spoken  with  far  greater  freedom  ; 
but  Ift  it  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work  i»  now 
presented  to  the  publiu,  and  it  must  nut  be  supposed,  bycause  in 
that  partienlar  portion,  and  with  roference  to  jiartioular  excel- 
lonciee,  [  have  t;pokon  in  couittiint  depreciation,  that  I  liave  no 
feeling  of  other  excollencieji  of  which  cognizance  can  only  he 
taken  in  future  parts  of  the  work.  Let  mo  not  be  understood 
to  mean  more  than  I  have  aud,  nor  be  made  responsible  for 
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elusions  when  T  havo  only  stated  (acts.  I  have  said  t3iat  the  old 
moetcrfi  did  not  givo  the  truth  of  Kuttirc  ;  if  the  rv»<lt>r  clioosesr 
thence,  to  infer  that  they  were  not  maaters  iit  all,  it  is  his  con- 
cluaion,  not  mine. 

Whatever  I  haro  asscrtod  thronghoiit  the  work,  I  havo  en- 
deavored to  ground  altogether  on  demoustruliouo  which  must 
stand  or  fall  by  thoir  own  Btrongth,  and  which  oaght  to  involve 
no  raoro  reference  to  aathority  urvUaract«rLlianaileniontitnitiou 
in  Eaclid,  Yet  it  is  proper  for  the  pahlic  to  know,  that  rho 
writer  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  hua  been  devoted  from  Iiib  youth 
to  the  laborioos  stndy  of  practical  art 

Whatever  has  been  generally  affirmed  of  the  old  schools  of 
UndBcai>e-painting  is  founded  on  familiar  acquaintance  with 
every  important  work  of  art,  from  Antwerp  to  Najiies,  But  it 
would  be  useless,  where  close  and  inuncdiate  conipurison  with 
jrotkB  in  oar  own  Academy  ia  desirable,  to  refer  to  the  details 
of  pictnren  at  Rome  or  Munich  ;  and  it  would  be  iinpogaible  to 
speak  at  once  with  just  feeling,  aa  njgimled  the  possessor,  and 
juat  freedom,  as  regarded  the  |)uhiic.  uf  pictures  in  private  gal- 
leriea.  Whatever  imrtictilar  references  have  been  made  for  illos- 
tratioa,  have  been  therefore  confined,  aa  far  as  waj!  in  my  power, 
to  works  in  the  National  aud  Dulwich  Oullcrios. 

Finally,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  imperfection  of  a  work 
which  I  conid  have  wished  not  to  have  executed,  hut  with  years 
of  reflection  and  revisal.  It  is  owing  to  my  sense  of  the  noees- 
nty  of  Bneh  rcviaal,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public ;  but  that  jwrtjou  is  both  complete  in  itself, 
and  is  more  peeuUarly  directed  against  the  crj'ing  evil  which 
called  for  instant  remedy.  Whether  I  ever  completely  ftillil  niy 
intention,  will  partly  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  whicli  (he  pres- 
ent Tolamo  is  received.  If  it  he  attributed  to  an  invidious 
spirit,  or  n  desire  for  the  advancement  of  individual  int^resta,  1 
could  hope  to  elTect  little  good  by  fnrt,hor  effort.  If,  cm  the 
contrary,  its  real  feeling  and  intention  be  understood,  I  shall 
shrink  from  no  labor  in  the  execution  of  a  task  whidi  may  tend, 
however  feebly,  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  real  art  in 
England,  and  to  the  honor  of  those  great  living  Muiitrrs  whom 
we  now  neglect  or  malign,  to  pour  our  flattery  into  the  ear  ol 
Death,  and  exalt,  with  vain  acclamuLiou,  the  numeti  of  those  who 
neither  demand  our  pnuae,  nor  regard  onr  gratitude. 

The  Acthob. 


It  U  alloved  bj  the  most  able  vriten  on  nara]  and  military 
tactics,  ttiat.  althoagh  the  attack  bjr  gncoeaaiTO  cliTisiona  abeo< 
lutcly  requires  in  tbc  attacking;  party  such  an  inherent  Hupuri- 
ority  in  quality  of  force,  ami  (inch  oonscionsne^a  of  that  8U|H>ri- 
ority,  B«  may  enablo  bis  front  columns,  or  his  leading  shipe.  to 
rapport  thcmaclrcs  for  a  considorablc  {wriod  a^inst  overwhelm- 
ing uuinl>er« ;  it  yet  insures,  if  maintained  with  constanuy,  the 
most  total  min  of  tho  opposing  force.  Convinced  of  the  truth, 
and  therefore  assured  of  tho  ulUmtito  pruvalenc-e  uud  victory  ot 
ttiG  principles  which  I  have  advocated,  and  equally  coufirlent 
that  tho  Btrength  of  the  causo  must  give  weight  to  tlie  strokes  ot 
eren  the  weakest  of  its  dcfonderB,  I  permitted  myaolf  to  yield  to 
u  Bomewlmt  hasty  and  hot*headed  desire  of  beiug,  at  whatever 
risk,  in  the  thick  of  the  tire,  and  began  tlie  contest  with  a  iwrt, 
and  that  the  weakest  aud  least  cousiderablc  part,  of  tbu  forces 
at  my  diitposul.  Aud  I  now  find  tho  volumo  thus  boldly  laid 
before  the  pnblic  in  a  position  muuh  reeembling  that  of  the 
Boynl  Sovereign  ut  Trafalgar,  roeoiving,  unsupported,  the  brond- 
mics  of  half  the  enemy's  lloct-,  while  unforeseen  circumstonoes 
hitve  hitherto  prevented,  and  must  yet  for  a  time  prevent,  my 
hcuvior  fillips  of  tho  line  from  taking  any  part  in  the  action.  I 
watchett  the  first  moments  of  the  struggle  with  some  anxiety  for 
tho  solitary  vcasol, — an  anxiety  whieli  I  have  now  coiised  to  feel, 
—for  the  flag  of  truth  waves  lirightly  through  the  smoke  of  the 
Wttlo,  und  my  anUigoiiiste,  wholly  int«nt  on  the  destruction  of 
the  leading  ship,  have  lost  ttieir  iKMition,  and  cxpoaeil  them- 
adves  in  defcucoleis  disorder  to  tho  attack  of  the  following  col- 
nms. 

II,  however,  I  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  my  hasty  ad- 
Taoce,  an  far  as  regartU  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle,  I  have 
yet  foQud  it  to  occasion  much  miiKonuoption  of  the  character. 
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and  Bome  diminuliou  of  tha  inflaoace,  of  the  present  eesay. 
For  though  the  work  hm  }}een  rec<>iv(Kl  aa  only  in  sanguine  mo- 
luynts  I  hiiii  vouttirvil  to  hope,  tbgugU  I  have  hud  t-lie  pleasure 
of  ktiovring  that  in  mnny  instances  its  principles  hnvo  carried 
with  tliuni  a  tftrongth  of  convictiuu  ainouuting  to  a  demoustr»- 
tion  of  their  truth,  and  that,  even  where  it  hiw  had  no  other  in- 
flueaoe,  it  has  excited  inturetst,  auggcjituil  iiif[uir}',  and  prompted 
to  a  jast  and  frank  comparison  of  Art  with  Nature  ;  yet  this 
effect  vould  have  been  greater  still,  had  not  the  work  been  sup- 
posed, aa  it  seems  to  hare  been  by  many  readci-B,  a  completed 
truatibe,  containing  a  systematized  statement  of  the  whole  of  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  modem  art.  Considered  aa  such,  it  sur- 
prises nie  that  the  hook  should  have  received  the  slightettt  atten- 
tion. For  what  respect  could  bp  due  to  a  writer  who  prot«ndod 
to  oritiolse  and  elasi^ify  the  works  of  the  great  painters  of  land- 
scape, without  developing,  or  even  alluding  to,  one  siuglo  prin- 
ciple of  the  beautiful  or  sublime?  So  far  from  iMjing  a  com- 
pleted eejsay,  it  h  little  more  than  the  introduction  to  the  ma^ 
of  evidence  and  iUuetnition  a'htch  I  have  yet  t«  bring  forward  ; 
it  treats  of  nothing  but  the  initiatory  eteps  of  art,  states  noth- 
ing but  the  elementary  rules  of  criticism,  toni-hes  only  on  merits 
attainable  by  accuravy  of  eye  and  fidelity  "f  hand,  and  leaves  for 
future  consideration  every  one  of  the  eclectic  qualities  of  pic- 
turee,  all  of  good  that  is  prompted  by  feeling,  and  of  great  that 
is  gaidod  by  judgment ;  and  its  function  and  scope  should  the 
less  have  been  mistaken,  because  I  have  not  only  most  carefully 
lUTanged  the  subject  in  its  commeucemcrit,  hut  have  given  fre- 
quent references  throughout  to  the  essays  by  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  succeeded,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  tlie  sig- 
niSoation  and  the  valne  of  those  phenomeua  of  external  uatoio 
which  I  have  been  hitherto  compelled  to  def?crihe  without  refer- 
ence either  to  their  inherent  beauty,  or  to  the  leBsons  which  may 
be  derived  from  them. 

Yet,  to  prevent  such  misconception  in  future,  I  may  porhapa 
he  excused  for  occupying  the  reader's  time  with  a  fuller  stjite- 
toent  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  work  was  undertaken,  of  its 
general  plan,  and  of  the  conclusions  and  positions  which  I  hopa 
to  be  able  finally  to  deduce  and  maintaiu. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  bears  on  the  face  of  it  more  appearance  of 
folly,  ignorance,  and  impertinence,  tliau  any  attempt  to  dimin- 
ifih  the  honor  of  those  to  whom  tlio  assent  of  many  generations 
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has  aaaigncd  a  tlirono  ;  for  the  truly  great  of  later  tlmca  baTSfM 
almost  without  exception,  fostcrod  in  others  the  veaoration  oE 
departed  powor  which  tlicy  felt  tlienifttUvos,  ontiiified  in  all 
linmility  to  take  their  seat  at  the  feet  of  those  whow*  honor  is 
hri^rhtfliKxl  hy  tJiQ  hourinoRS  of  tiino,  and  t.o  wuit  for  the  period 
vhen  the  hi^tre  of  many  departed.  day«  may  aecumulate  on  Ihvir 
Qvn  headti,  in  the  nidiance  whioh  cnlminates  as  it  recedes.  The 
enTioiis  and  incomi>ettent  have  neually  been  the  leaderB  of  attack. 
content  if,  Uke  the  foalness  of  tlie  earth,  they  may  attratTt  to 
lliemeelve«  notice  by  their  uoisoraenesa,  or,  like  jt«  insects,  exalt 
Uiemsctvcs  by  vinilcnon  into  \iHibility.  Whiln,  liowever,  the 
envy  of  the  vicious,  and  the  insolence  of  the  iterant,  are  occa- 
sionally  shown  in  theirnakcdncss  by  futfja  efforts  to  ripjrradc  the 
dead,  it  ii  worthy  of  ooDBiderution  whether  they  rauy  not  more 
frequently  escape  deteetion  in  tuceenR/ul  efforts  to  dfgmdc  tlio 
living, — whether  the  very  same  malice  may  not  be  gratilieil,  Uic 
very  same  incompetence  demonstratrd  in  tho  nnjuat  lowering  of 
present  greatness,  and  tho  tinjast  exaltation  of  a  perished  power, 
aa.  if  exerted  and  manifested  in  a  lct«  tiafc  direction,  would  have 
olaaeod  the  critic  with  Nero  and  Culigutu.  with  Zoihts  and  Pcr- 
TftnlL  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  spirit  nf  detnu-tion  \s  de- 
tected only  whoa  UQBucceBsCul,  and  rcecivca  least  punishment 
where  it  cSocXa  tho  greatest  injnry ;  and  it  eannot  bnt  be  felt 
that  there  is  as  much,  danger  that  the  rising  of  new  stars  should 
1m?  concealed  by  the  miata  which  are  unsnen,  oa  that  those 
throned  in  heaven  should  bo  darkened  by  the  clouds  which  arc 
visible. 

There  is,  I  (ear,  so  much  malice  in  tho  hearts  of  most  men, 
that  they  arc  chiefly  jcalona  of  that  praiae  which  can  give  tho 
greatest  pleasure,  and  are  then  most  liberal  of  enlogium  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  They  grudge  not  the  whiteneas  of 
the  ecpulohrc,  because  by  no  honor  they  can  bestow  upon  it  can 
the  acnselcsa  corpse  be  rendered  an  object  of  eni-y  :  but  they  are 
niggardly  of  the  reputation  which  contributes  to  happiness,  or 
advances  to  fortune.  They  are  gliid  to  obtain  credit  for  gen- 
croeity  and  humility  by  exalting  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  praise,  and  thna  to  escape  the  more  painful  necessity  of  doing 
homage  to  a  living  rival.  They  are  rejoicud  to  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  imaginary  cxeollonce,  which  may  enable  them,  by  insist- 
ing on  tho  inferiority  of  a  contcm[jorarj'  work  to  the  tilings  that 
liare  been,  to  withdraw  tho  attention  from  its  superiority  to  tha 
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tilings  that  arc.  The  Bame  underourrent  of  jcaloiiBy  operates 
iu  our  reception  of  animiylTerBion.  Mcu  havo  commonly  more 
pleaaiiro  in  tUe  criticism  which  hurts  than  iu  that  which  is  in- 
uocuoiu,  and  are  more  tolenint  of  the  severity  vbich  bre&ks 
hcarta  and  ruins  fortunes,  thiw  of  that  which  fait\B  impotcntly 
on  the  gruve. 

And  thus  well  saya  tlio  good  and  d(>o|>-mindcd  Richard 
Hooker  :  *'  To  tbo  beet  and  wisest,  while  tbi-y  live,  tbe  worKI  is 
oontinaalty  &  froward  u|)]toaito  ;  and  a  curious  observer  of  tbcir 
delccttf  and  impcrfectioiis,  their  virtues  afterwards  it  aa  mucli 
odmircth.  And  for  this  cauMi,  many  times  that  which  doeorv- 
eth  adniintlion  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  favor,  if  they  which 
propose  it  were  not  content  to  profeiw  themselves  therein  schol- 
ars atui  fedlowors  of  the  ancient  For  Uiu  world  will  not  endaro 
to  hoar  that  wo  arc  wiser  than  any  have  bci?n  which  went  be- 
fore."— Book  V.  cli.  vii.  3.  ilu  therefore  who  would  mitintaiii 
tbe  cause  of  contomixtraiy  excellence  against  that  of  elder  time, 
must  buvu  ulmut^t  v.\viry  clattB  of  mctt  arrayed  against  him.  Thtt 
gencruiia,  becauKe  they  would  not  Gml  matter  of  accusation 
againBt  cetablibhtid  dignities  ;  the  onvioiie,  beoauee  they  tike 
not  the  sound  of  a  living  man's  pmiue  ;  Um  wise,  because  they 
prefer  tho  opinion  of  centuries  to  that  uf  days  ;  and  the  fooli8h, 
because  tliey  are  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
Obloquy  bo  univcrsiLl  is  not  lightly  to  be  risked,  and  tUo  fow 
who  make  an  effort  to  stem  the  torrent,  m  it  is  made  commonly 
ill  favor  of  their  own  works,  dcBcrvtJ  tho  oontt'm[it  wliicb  it)  tlioir 
only  reward.  Nor  i»  this  to  be  n-gretted,  in  ils  influence  on  the 
progress  and  preservation  of  things  technical  and  cnmniunica- 
ble.  licBpect  for  the  ancients  is  the  salvation  of  art,  though  it 
sometimes  blinds  as  to  its  ends.  It  increases  the  power  of  the 
pninter,  though  it  diminishes  liis  liberty ;  and  if  it  bo  Kometimes 
an  incnmbrance  to  the  essays  of  invBntlon,  it  is  oftener  a  pro- 
tection from  the  consequences  of  audacity,  Tho  whole  system 
and  discipline  of  art,  tho  collected  resnlta  of  the  experience  of 
a^s,  might,  but  for  the  hxed  authority  uf  antiquity,  be  swept 
away  by  the  mge  of  fashion,  or  lost  in  the  glare  of  novelty  ;  and 
the  knowludgu  whicli  it  had  taken  centuries  to  accumnlaUj,  tho 
principles  which  mighty  minds  hud  iirrived  at  only  in  <!ying. 
might  be  overthrown  by  tho  frenzy  uf  u  faction,  and  abandoned 
in  the  insolence  of  an  lionr. 

Neither,  in  its  general  ajiplication,  is  the  persuasion  of  th« 
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aaperiority  of  former  works  lesa  juKt  than  useful.  The  greater 
number  of  thorn  ore,  and  must  bo>  tmmeaaurably  nobler  thuu 
any  of  Ihe  resuLUi  of  prevent  effort,  because  that  whioh  i$  bent  of 
the  productions  of  four  thousand  years  must  nccoasarilj  be  in 
its  accuuiulution,  be^'ond  all  rivulry  frnm  the  works  of  tuiy  given 
generation  ;  bui  it  ahould  alway*  be  renuTmbcred  that  it  is  im- 
probable that  many,  and  impoKtible  that  all,  of  mch  works, 
thoogh  the  greati.-st  yt^t  produoeil,  should  approach  abstract  por- 
foction  ;  that  there  is  certainly  somothtng  left  for  us  to  carry 
farther,  or  complete  ;  that  any  given  generation  hae  just  tho 
same  chance  of  producing  some  individual  niiud  iff  tirst-rate 
calibre,  an  any  of  its  predeceworM  ;  and  that  if  guch  a  miud 
should  arise,  the  chances  are,  that  with  the  awiatancc  of  cxperi- 
enoe  and  example,  it  would,  in  it«  [lartiuular  aud  chosen  jmth, 
do  greater  things  than  had  lieen  l)oforo  done. 

We  must  therefore  be  cautions  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
ns6  of  what  has  been  left  ns  by  ontiriuity,  nor  to  toko  that  for  a 
model  of  perfection  which  is,  in  many  cases,  only  a  guide  to  it 
The  picture  which  is  looked  to  for  an  jnter^rctution  of  nature  is 
inTaluable.  but  the  picture  which  is  taken  as  a  substitute  for 
nature,  had  better  bo  burned  ;  and  th«  young  artist,  while  ho 
should  shriak  with  horror  from  the  icouochist  who  would  tear 
from  him  every  landmark  and  light  which  ban  been  >K>quonthed 
him  by  the  ancieute.  and  loare  him  in  a  liberated  childhood, 
may  bo  eqnally  certain  of  being  Imtrayed  by  those  who  would 
give  him  the  power  and  the  knowledge  of  past  time,  and  then 
fetter  his  strength  from  nil  advance,  and  bend  his  eyes  back* 
ward  on  u  beaten  putli — who  would  thrust  ciinviu  between  him^ 
and  tlie  sky,  and  tradition  between  him  and  (lod. 

And  such  conventional  teacbing  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
because  oil  that  is  highest  in  art,  all  that  ia  creative  and  imagina- 
tive, is  formed  and  created  by  every  great  master  for  himself, 
and  cannot  he  repeated  or  imitated  by  othera.  We  judge  of  the 
excellence  of  a  rising  writer,  not  so  much  by  the  resemblance  of 
hU  works  to  what  has  be^'n  done  before,  aa  by  their  differenee 
from  it  ;  aud  while  we  udviHU  hini,  lu  hiit  first  trials  uf  ulrength, 
to  set  ccrtiiin  models  before  him  with  respect  to  inferior  jwinta, 
— one  for  vurisifieution,  another  for  arningement,  amitUer  for 
treatment. — we  yvt  admit  not  his  greatness  until  he  lias  broken 
away  from  all  his  models,  aud  btiuck  forth  vursiGcutiuu,  arrauge- 
roent,  and  treatment  of  his  own. 
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r  <rf  right, — thns  wonndin^  thoir  ranity  by  impagning  their  judg- 
A    ment  ;  the  other,  necessiirily  narrow  of  number,  compoeed.  of 
men  of  general  knowledge  a;id  nnbiaseod  hnbitt!  of  thought,  vhii 
would  recognize  in  the  work  of  the  daring  innovator  a  record 
and  illustration  of  facts  before  unseized,  who  would  justly  and 
ciindidtyestimiite  the  value  of  the  truths  so  rcudered,  and  would 
increase  in  fervor  of  admiration  ah  tlie  master  Btrodc  farther  and 
*  deeper,  and  more  daringly  into  dominions  byfore  unseiirched  or 
unknown  ;  yet  diminishing  in  multitude  as  they  increoBod  ii^| 
enthuaiosm  :  for  by  how  mueh  tlicir  leafier  became  more  im-^' 
patient  in  hia  ntqi — more  impetnoua  in  hU  siicccbs — more  exalt- 
ed in  his  research,  by  so  much  muHt  the  number  capable  of  fol- 
lowing liim  become  narrower,  until  nt  I»*t,  nuppoding  him  never 
to  pause  in  his  advance,  ho  might  be  left  in  the  very  culminat- 
ing moment  of  hia  consummate  achievement,  with  but  a  ftiithful 
'    few  by  hia  side,  his  former  disciples  fallen  away,  hia  former 
enemies  doubled  in  nunilters  and  vinilence,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  supremoey  only  to  he  wrongbt  out  by  the  devotion  of  mcn'a 
/   Uvea  to  the  earneat  study  of  the  new  trutha  he  had  discoverc 
and  recorded. 

Such  a  mind  has  arisen  in  our  days,     it  has  gone  on  frot 
Btrength  1o  atrength,  laying  open  fields  of  eoiiqucat  peculinr  to" 
itself.     It  has  occasioned  vuch  Hchisni  in  the  sclioolit  of  oriticitim 
aa  wua  beforehand  to  be  expected,  and  it  ia  now  at  the  zenith  of 
itd  power,  and,  congequeniltf,  in  the  latit  phaae  of  devlining  potag 
ularity.  ^| 

This  I  know,  and  can  prove.     No  man,  says  Sonthey,  was 
ever  yet  convinced  of  any  momentou.^  truth  without  feeling  in 
himself  the  power,  as  well  us  Llie  deKiru  of  communicating  it. 
In  asserting  and  dcmonatrating  the  supremacy  of  this  great  maa^H 
tcr.  1  tiball  both  do  immediate  service  to  the  eauao  uf  right  art^H 
and   shall  be  able  to  illustrate  many  principles  of  laiidscaiKS     ■ 
painting  which  are  of  general  applicatiun,  and  have  hitherto^ 
been  unacknowledged.  fl 

For  anything  like  immediate  effect  on  the  public  mind,  I  d<fl 
not  hope.  "  We  mistake  men's  diueasea/'  says  Kicbard  Itaxter, 
"  when  we  tliiuk  there  neodeth  nothing  to  cure  them  of  their 
errors  but  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas  !  there  are  many  distem- 
pers of  mind  to  be  removed  before  they  receive  that  evidence." 
Ncvertbeleaa,  when  it  is  fully  laid  before  them,  my  duty  will  be 
done.     Conviction  will  follow  in  due  tima. 
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I  do  not  consider  m^Belf  tu  in  any  wity  addreMinfi:,  or  having 
to  dn  with,  tho  ordinary  critics  of  tho  prees.  Thoir  vritingB  iira 
not  the  gnide,  but  thci  cxprcaiiion,  of  public  opinion.  A  writer 
for  ft  ncwBpapcr  natumlly  und  necessarily  ondcavorB  to  meet,  as 
nearly  na  he  can,  the  fftclings  of  tho  mfljority  of  hig  reader«  :  bis 
bread  depends  on  hia  doing  so.  Precluded  by  tho  nature  of  his 
occnpations  from  gaining  any  knowledge  of  art.,  he  i«  Rare  that 
lio  can  gain  credit  for  it  by  expressing  the  opiaionH  of  bis  read- 
ers. He  mocka  the  picture  vhtch  the  public  pawi,  and  bettpat- 
tera  with  praise  the  canvas  which  a  crowd  concealed  from  him. 

Writers  like  the  prewnt  critic  of  Bbickwood's  Magazine* 
deserve  more  reapect— tho  respect  dno  to  honest,  hopelesa,  help- 
lees  imbecility.  There  i«  something  exalted  in  the  innocence  of 
thoir  fcebleroindednefis  :  one  citnnot  snapcct  them  of  partiality, 
for  it  imphcB  feeling  ;  nor  of  prejudice,  for  it  implies  some  pre- 
Tions  acqunintanco  with  their  subjcet,  I  do  not  know  that  even 
in  this  age  of  charlatanry,  I  could  point  to  a  more  barefaced  in- 
Mance  of  ini|iostiiro  on  the  simplicity  of  tho  public,  than  tho  in- 
sertion of  tlietit-  pieces  of  criticism  in  a  respectable  periodical.  Wo 
are  not  insulted  with  opinions  on  mu^ic  from  porAons  ignorant 
of  itA  note^ ;  nor  with  trcacisea  on  philology  by  ]ien;iinH  unao- 
<inainted  with  the  alphabet ;  but  here  is  page  after  page  of  criti- 
cism, which  one  may  read  from  end  to  end,  looking  for  some- 
thing which  the  writer  knows,  and  finding  nothing.  Not  his 
own  language,  for  he  ttas  to  look  in  his  dictionary,  by  \m  own 
confession,  for  a  wonl  f  occurring  in  one  of  the  mo^itt  important 
chapters  of  his  Bible ;  not  the  commonest  traditions  of 
the  schoola,  for  ho  dooa   not   know  why  Poassin  was  called 


It  is  with  reirret  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  I  take  noilce  of  crill- 
R,  whidt,  after  all,  aro  inorrly  intended  to  HiniiM>  tli«  cantli^ipi  muUT, 

:  tw  forpHten  u  Mmn  as  rrtui  ;  hiit  I  tlo  an  In  compliAnco  wiih  wIjeIics 
tacpnawod  lo  rue  Biavc  the  publlcaliou  of  this  work,  by  jicTSdns  who  hav<! 
the  inlcnfffU  of  iirt  dm-iily  itt  bviirt,  niut)  who.  I  Ond,  nttacb  more  iaiportaa(>o 
to  the  matter  than  I  should  have  hccn  disposed  lo  do.  I  have,  tlierefore, 
imrked  twn  or  UiriN^  piLMa.s<as  whloh  111117  <)>'^'^I<^  ili^  ptitillc  to  jtid^e  for 
thfraselvcs  of  tlic  qunliiy  of  llicw;  oritlLiiuiti :  uad  lltiu  I  think  a  matter  of 
Jufilce  to  those  who  mif^t  othvnK-iBc  have  been  led  astray  by  them— more 
than  thin  I  (sniiot  consent  to  do.  1  nbnuld  have  hut  «  houad'i)  oGllcc  if  I 
had  to  loar  the  tahnrd  fmm  every  Boo^  8nngUcr  of  the  arto— with  bcU  and 
baatili!  to  back  him. 

f  Chrjmoprue.  (Yid«  Na  for  October,  1813,  p.  S03.) 


"  learned  ;"  •  not  the  most  simple  canons  of  art,  for  ho  prefers 
Loa  to  Gninsborough  ;t  uut  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  nature, 

•  Evpry  ncliiJi^l-boy  knows  Ihat  Ihts  cpUhet  was  ^vcn  to  I'ouaaia  in  bIIu- 
tioa  to  the  prorounrl  claitnlrnl  kniwIH:^  nf  tbu  [MJnUT.  The  reviewer, 
howaviT.  CScpEi'inliLT,  184],)  Luromu  ui  tliAt  the  expression  refers  to  bid  skill 
til  "  CompositJou. " 

t  Crititjue  oa  Royal  Academy,  1843.  "  l[c"  (Mr.  Lee)  "  often  reminds 
ui  of  Usiosborougli's  hcst  nuinnnr :  liiu  he  ia  guperior  to  him  always  in  ahI)- 
Jnct,  compaaition,  and  variety." — Sliiuiltiof  Galnaborougb  I— deep-thoughUKl. 
aolcmD  (iiiuuhoroiijth. — forgivi;  us  for  ni-wiitlDg  thia  Bentenci; ;  w«  do  so  to 
Kibbot  its  (xtrpi^lrstor  forever, — and  leave  liiro  Bwiiip.og  in  the  wioda  of  ttw 
Fitora  f^aradiMT.  It  i»  wilti  great  pain  that  I  ever  <)pcAlE  vlth  wTcrity  of 
the  workA  of  living  mnsUrrs.  <»]it;<Miilly  when,  like  Mr.  Leu's.  Lliey  unj  vrull 
iolcntiDiiiuil,  simple,  ipx  from  iLfTcctatioB  or  tmitaCioo,  and  cvidtintly  palolcd 
wllti  constant  rvrurutiuu  tu  uiiturc.  But  I  l>eiicvc  tliut  these  qualities  will,, 
always  secure  lilm  that  Admiration  which  he  dr«-rvf»— (hat  there  will 
many  uni^plii.'«tii:atcd  and  honosl  mindM  alwaya  ready  Vi  follow  hiA  gul 
ancc,  and  answer  hlti  efforts  with  delight  :  and  ttienifore.  Utat  I  need  ni 
fear  to  poiDl  out  iu  him  ihu  want  of  those  u-chnienJ  qualitjeti  which  are 
moro  cttpvcially  the  oI>ject  of  an  artist's  iidmiralion.  UaiTi!«lx>r»iijj:h's  power 
al  color  (it  is  mnntioiml  liy  Sir  Juntnui  iw  IiIn  [HKnitinr  giftj  ih  cApnbio  ol  tak- 
ing rank  ticsido  that  of  liubr^na  :  he  is  iho  purest  colnrist — 8ir  Jo<diua  hitn- 
Bclf  not  excepted — iif  the  whole  Kngllah  srhnol ;  with  him.  In  fact.  thoiMt 
of  palDliug  did  hi  great  part  die.  aud  exists  not  now  iu  Europu. '  Evideoca 
euouRh  will  Ije  wen  in  tlie  following  pages  of  my  devoted  ndmlration  of 
Turner  ;  hut  t  he^italc.  not  to  nay,  that  in  numagonient  and  fjualily  of  Kinglu 
and  particiiiikr  tint,  in  Llie  piin^ly  u>nlinicnl  piirt  of  painting.  Turner  ia  a 
chlW  of  OtuixKborou^h.  Now.  Mr.  Lou  never  luma  at  oolur  :  he  drH«  not 
make  It  his  ohjeot  iu  the  slightest  de^i'^e — the  spring  green  of  vegetation  U 
ail  tliat  lie  dmire* ;  and  it  would  be  altotit  a.<«  rational  Co  corcLpnre  hiti  worits 
with  stadiod  pieces  of  coloring,  as  the  moduluUnn  of  the  C^abrlan  plpo  to 
the  harmnny  uf  a  full  urchcs^^uu.  Guin^ho rough's  liaud  va  as  light  att  thti 
sweep  of  a  cloud — as  HWift  as  tlie  flash  of  a  mmbearn  ;  Lee's  execiilion  ia 
foebie  Hud  xpotty.  Oainshnrougli'H  mmiiicit  are  an  hmad  as  the  Hrat  diviaioa 
in  litavcn  of  light  fmin  diirkiuvM  :  Lc-Vs  (perhaps  DCC&S8arily,  ooocidnring 
Ihc  effeoU  of  dickering  nunlight  at  which  liu  iiima)  an:  as  f ragmuntary  aft 
his  leaves,  and  as  numcrouB.  (lalusboroui^h's  forma  are  grand,  sunple.  and 
idsal ;  Lee's  are  9tm.ill,  cunfu.'wrl,  and  iinselected.  Gaiiixlioniugii  never 
■uacs  sight  of  his  piciur>>  as  a  wbole  ;  Lee  ia  but  too  upl  to  lie  shackled  by 
its  i>arts.  In  a  wonl.  (lainHliorough  in  an  immortal  painttir :  and  Leo, 
though  oil  tlie  ri^ht  road,  is  yet  in  tlie  early  stagus  of  his  an  ;  and  the  m 
who  ooidd  imnginf!  ariy  nrJtr.-'jiibliitico  or  pnint  of  comparinan  IjetwReii  Khv 
is  uot  only  a  novice  innrt,  bulhaf^  not  capacity  ever  to  tx!  anything  more, 
may  he  pardoned  for  not  comproli ending  Tumor,  for  long  preparation 
dintdpliue  iin:  neeessnry  K'fora  the  abstraet  nud  profound  philuuoptiy  of  that 
artist  van  be  nii;t ;  but  Oaiiinhorou^^li'H  excellence  in  kuu^i!  on  prlnciplea  of 
art  long  acknowledged,  and  facts  of  nature  universally  ^parent;  and  I 
Inalat  more  parUcuiuly  on  the  reviewur'a  waul  of  fvdiog  for  hia  worka, 


i 
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for  we  find  faim  pnjtzled  hy  the  epithet  "  silver,"  as  applied  to 
the  orange  blossom, — oTidoiitly  novur  having  seen  Auytliiii<;  sil- 
very about  aa  orange  in  his  life,  except  a  spoon.  Nuy,  lio  leavea 
Hi  not  to  conjecture  his  calibre  (ram  inlonial  evidence  ;  ho  can- 
didly tellii  us  (Oct.  184^)  that  he  has  been  studying  trceii  only 
for  the  lugt  week,  and  hiuea  hta  critical  rcmiirka  chinlly  on  hta 
practical  oiporicuco  of  birch.  More  diaintereste*!  than  our 
friend  Suncbo,  ho  would  diaouchant  the  public  from  the  niagio 
of  Tamer  by  virtue  of  bis  own  fiiigellHtiou ;  Xanthiafidike,  he 
vould  rob  his  master  of  immortality  by  his  own  powers  of  endur- 
ance. What  is  Christopher  North  about?  Does  he  receive  his 
critiques  from  I'^ilou  or  Harrow — based  on  the  experience  of  a 
ireek's  binis*-nL>t;L>ng  and  its  conficquonccs  ?  How  low  must  art 
and  its  interests  sink,  when  tho  public  mind  is  inadequate  to  the 
detection  of  this  eflnmtery  of  iucaimoity  I  In  all  kindness  to 
HagB,  we  warn  her,  that,  thnu^rh  tlio  nature  of  this  work  ]tnv 
cladcs  MB  from  ditvuting  si>acc  to  the  Dxpoeuro,  there  may  coma 
&Ume  wben  the  public  shall  be  themselves  able  to  distinguish 
ribaldry  from  reasoning,  and  may  require  some  better  and 
higher  qualifications  in  their  critics  of  art,  than  the  experience 
at  a  achool'boy,  and  ibe  capaciiieji  uf  li  bufTuon. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  vindicate  the  roputAtion  of 
Ihose  whom  writers  like  these  dofiune,  which  woulil  but  lie  to 
uticipato  by  a  few  years  the  natural  and  inevitable  reootinn  of 
the  public  mind,  that  I  uni  dt^voting  years  of  labor  to  Uic  dovol- 
opmuut  of  the  principles  on  which  the  great  productions  of 
recent  art  arc  baHcd.  I  have  a  liighor  end  iu  view — one  whichi 
m»T,  I  think,  jiistify  me,  not  only  in  tho  sacrifice  of  my  own- 
timCf  but  in  calling  on  my  readers  to  follow  mo  through  an  in- 
veetigutioQ  far  more  laborious  than  could  bo  adequately  rewarded 
by  more  iniiigiit  iiinrTTfP^Bnls  of  a  particular  master,  or  tho 
spirit  of  a  particular  age. 

It  is  a  question  which,  in  spite  of  tho  claims  of  Fainting  to  bo 

.  pmres  n  truth  nt  which  tlic  public  ou^t  ospeciAllj'  to  be 

:  who  lavish  ahiLtc  oa  tla>  ^r«at  men  of  inodura  I'lnws,  am  cqu 

hu^dpahltt  of  pcn-civinjj  lliii  tail  exitllcn™  oC  titiUibUKiiccl  cain^nn,  are  igno- 
nnt  i>f  tlf^  commoDC'st  »ii<3  incwt  iK^nowltnlited  priiicipia  of  llii'  urt.  bliad  ta 
(he  taotA  intlji-ilili!  &iid  compn:hcu»iltlc  of  it.t  beauties,   innapalile  of  rilskj 
URjgnbtlilu^.  if  I'ft  to  Uiemitelvefl,  a  mimcr's  work  rrum  tho  vUesi  act 
tnpj,  and  founding  their  applau-'us  of  those  craat  works  which  Ihv;  pniiw. 
dUier  in  \i\xk  bjixwrisy,  or  ia  admirstioii  of  their  defects. 
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oalled  tho  Sister  of  Poetry,  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  couBlden- 

^    blc  doubt,  whether  art  haw  ever,  except  in  its  oarlioHt,  anil  nideat 

i^^BtagOB,  poeseased  aaything  like  eflicicut  moral  iiiQueuce  ou  man- 

^     kind.     Better  the  atiite  of  Rome  when  "  magnonim  artificnm 

fnmgebat  jiocula  miles,  ut  phalorie  gaudorct  oquus,"  tbau  when 

her  walls  flashed  with  the  marble  and  the  gold,  "  nee  ccasabot 

luxuriu  id  l^;ere,  ut  quam  pluriuium  iiiuemJiis  perdut."     Better 

the  state  of  religion  in  llflly,  before  Giotto  had  broken  on  one 

barbarism  of  Ibe  B,v2antiue  subuols,  thuii  when  the  paiuter  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  and  tho  sculptor  of  the  Pereens,  sat  revel- 
ling side  by  side.     It  appears  to  me  that  a  rude  symbol  is  oftener^ 
more  efficient  than  a  refined  one  in  touching  the  heart,  and  that : 
OS  picturi'S  rise  in  rank  ua  works  of  art.,  they  arc  regarded  with^ 
less  devotion  and  more  curiosity. 

But,  however  tliie  may  be.  and  whatever  infliience  we  may 
disposed  to  admit  in  the  ^reat  works  of  snored  art,  no  donbbj 
can,  I  think,  be  reaeonably  entertained  f>»  to  the  utter  inutility 
of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  by  the  painters  of 
landseapc.     Ko  moral  end  has  been  answered,  no  permanent^ 

LT6  flmuHcd  B 


good  effected,  by  itny  of  their  works.     They  may  have  amused 
tho  iiitclloct,  or  exorcised  the  ingenuity,  hut  they  never  have 
spoken  to  the  heart.     Jjandscape  art  has  nuver  taught  us  one 
\_  deep  or  holy  leaaon  ;  it  haa  not  recorded  that  which  is  fleeting, 

nor  penetrated  that  which  was  hidden,  nor  irit-erpreted  that 
which  was  obscure';  it  haa  never  made  us  feel  the  wonder,  nor, 
the  power,  nor  the  glory,  of  the  universe  ;  it  has  not  prompted 
to  devotion,  nor  touchrd  with  awe  ;  its  power  to  move  and  exalt 
the  heart  has  been  fatally  abu8od,  and  perished  in  the  abusing. 
That  which  ought  to  have  hpon  a  witness  to  tho  omnipotence  of 
God,  has  beeomo  an  exhibition  of  the  dexterity  of  man,  and 
that  which  should  have  lifted  oar  thoughts  to  the  throne  of  the 
Doity^  has  encumbered  them  with  the  inventions  of  his  crea- 
tnrcs. 

If  we  stand  for  a  little  time  before  any  of  the  more  cele- 
brated works  of  landscape,  listening  to  tho  comments  of  the 
posscrs-by,  we  ehatl  hear  nnmborlcsB  expressions  relating  to  the 
skill  of  the  artist,  but  very  few  relating  to  tho  perfection  of  na- 
ture. Hundreds  will  be  voluble  in  admiration,  for  one  who  will 
r^  "v  he  silent  in  delight.  Multitudes  will  laud  the  composition,  and 
^^  depart  with  tho  praise  of  Claude  on  their  lips, — not  one  will  feoi 
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as  if  it  were  no  oompofiition,  and  depart  vith  the  praiw  of  Ood 
in  bis  heart. 

These  ore  the  signs  of  a  debfued,  mistaken,  and  false  school 
of  painting.  The  ttkill  uf  the  artist,  and  the  perfectiun  of  hia 
art,  arc  never  proved  until  both  are  furgotten.  The  artist  lios 
done  nothing  till  he  bus  cuneeulud  hinieelf, — the  art  in  impedoct, 
which  ifl  Tisiblc, — the  feelings  are  bnt  feebly  tonched,  if  they 
permit  aa  to  reason  on  the  methods  of  their  exciteiueuL  lu  the 
reading  of  a  great  poem,  in  the  hearing  of  a  noble  oration,  it  is 
the  subject  of  the  writer,  and  not  hiit  skill, — his  pastiioD,  not  his  ' 
power,  on  which  onr  minds  are  fixed.  We  see  as  he  seo«,  but  wo 
BBC  not  bira.  We  become  part  of  him,  feel  with  him.  judge,  bv- 
hold  with  him  :  but  we  think  of  him  as  little  as  of  ourselves. 
Do  WG  think  of  v&chylns  while  wa  wait  on  the  silonee  of  Oas. 
sudia,*  or  of  Shakspeare,  while  we  listen  to  the  wailing  of 
LearP  Not  so.  The  power  of  the  masters  is  shown  by  their 
Bclf-annihilation.  It  is  commensurate  with  the  degree  in  which 
they  themBclvoa  appear  not  iu  their  work*  The  harp  of  the 
minatrel  is  nntruly  touched,  if  his  own  glory  is  all  that  it 
records.  Kvcry  great  writer  may  he  at  once  known  by  his  guid- 
ing the  mind  far  from  himself,  to  the  beauty  wbif^li  is  not  <j£  his 
creation,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  past,  his  finding  ont. 

And  most  it  ever  bo  otherwise  with  ]Miinting,  for  otbcrwise  it 
baseTer  been.  Her  subjects  hare  been  regarded  as  mere  thomcfl 
on  which  the  artist'a  itower  is  to  he  dirijiIayfHl  ;  and  tliat  [><>wor, 
be  it  of  imitation,  comjMwition,  idealization,  or  of  whatever 
other  kind,  ia  the  chief  object  of  the  e|»et^tator'8  observation.  It 
is  man  and  his  fancier,  man  and  his  trickeries,  man  and  his 
inrontions, — poor,  paltry,  weak,  wif-sighted  man, — which  the 
connoisseur  forever  seeks  and  worships.  Among  potaherd^  and 
dnnghilla,  among  dninkcn  iKwrs  and  witliere<I  bddame;:), 
throagh  every  scene  of  debauchery  and  degradation,  we  follow 


•  'nioe  is  a  fine  Umch  in  the  Piofs  In  ArI»tophMics,  nJImlin^  probably 

to  Ihb  pait  of  the  Agnmcimioa.  "'KyU  iT  Ixaipof  t^  eiarr^  mii  prr  roOr' 
tnpwn  oHk  ^rrcr  4  rinr  At  SalD#vr*t."  Tht-  Bnroti  rumurk  nii^lit  Iw  well 
i{ipllcd  to  Ibe  Kcminely  vacant  or  iDcomprclicnsiblo  portions  of  Turner's 
csBVSa  In  llicir  myBt^'riouA  and  Int^nau  flr«,  thtrc.  iit  murli  corriispundunce 
tietwcen  the  mind  of  .'Ksdj^Iuj  and  that  of  our  ^»t  p^ul«r.  They  shnrQ 
at  Itiu4  utu!  tbiiifi;  in  roniioun — unpofiiilarity.  '<>  ^fftof  avrfiaa  xpiciv  Trmtiv. 
SA.  A  Tvr  itat«i>/i]iu«  ;  Al.  I'V  Ai.  obixlviou  y'  Sosv,  SA.  fttf  AurfvAw  S 
r  ko"  trtpot  cxiifiaxoi ;  Al.  Mi^oi-  tA  xf^ariv  tarw. 


the  erriftg  artist,  not  to  receive  one  wholesome  Icaaon,  not 
touched  with  jiity.  nor  moved  with  indignation,  but  to  wal 
the  doxtority  of  tho  pencil,  and  gloat  over  the  glittering  of  tho 
hue. 

I  speak  not  only  of  the  works  of  tho  Flemish  School — I 
no  war  with  their  admirers ;  they  may  bo  left  in  peace  to  couni 
the  gpienlffi  of  hayiitaclcB  and  tht  haira  of  donkeys — ii  is  also 
works  of  reiil  mind  thivt  I  sjHi^tk^ — works  in  which  there  uro  ovi- 
dencea  of  genina  and  workings  of  power, — works  which  havi 
been  held  up  as  contmning  all  of  the  beautiful  that  art  can 
reach  or  nuin  conceive.     And  I  assert  with  sorrow,  that  all 
hitherto  done  in  landscBpe,  by  those  commonly  conceived  iia 
maetcnt,  has  never  promjitod  one  holy  thought  in  tho  miud«  of     , 
nations.      It  has  bc^iin  and  ended  in  exhibiting  the  dextc:ritioa^| 
of  iiHlividiiulij,  and  conventiiinalitieji  oT  sytjtvmi!.     Filling  thd^l 
world  with  the  honor  of  Claude  and  Salvator,  it  haa  never  once 
tended  to  tho  honor  of  God.  ^m 

Dood  the  render  start  in  reading  these  last  words,  as  if  theySj 
were  those  of  wild  I'lithnsiasmr — us  if  1  were  lowering  the  dig- 
nity  of  religion  bypiipposing  that  its  cause  could  be  advanced 
by  such  means?  His  sarprieo  proves  my  position.  It  doeji 
aonnd  like  wild,  like  absurd  enthusiiiam,  to  oxpoet  any  dcflnito 
moral  agenc-y  in  the  pairitertt  of  landscape  ;  but  ought  it  &o  to 
soimd  ?  Are  tlio  gorgeoUHnoas  of  tho  visible  hue,  the  glory  of 
the  realized  form,  iustnimcntii  in  tlie  artist's  hand  bo  iucScc- 
tiTCj  that  they  can  answer  no  nobler  purposo  than  the  amusement 
of  curiosity,  or  the  engagement  of  idleness  i"  Kust  it  not  bo 
owing  to  gposa  neglect  or  miaapplieation  of  the  moans  at  his  , 
command,  that  while  words  and  tones  (mottus  of  representing 
nature  gorcly  lesa  powerful  tlmn  lines  and  colors)  can  kindle  and; 
purify  the  very  inmost  eduU  of  men.  tho  painter  can  only  hojio 
to  entertain  by  his  cfforU  at  expreasion,  and  must  remain  for- 
ever brooding  over  his  incommunicable  thoughts  ? 

Tho  cauao  of  tlic  evil  lies,  I  believe,  deep-seated  in  the  sys- 
tem of  ancient  landscape  art ;  it  consists,  in  a  word,  in  tho 
pointer's  taking  upon  him  to  modify  Qod's  works  at  his  pleag- 
orc,  casting  the  shadow  of  liimself  on  all  he  sees,  constituting 
himaclf  arbiter  where  it  is  honor  to  bo  a  disciple,  and  exhibiting 
his  ingennity  by  tho  attainment  of  combinations  whose  highest 
praise  ia  that  they  arc  impossible.  "We  shall  not  pass  through  a 
Bingte  gallery  of  old  art,  without  heariug  Uiis  topic  of  praise 
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confidently  adranced.  Tho  soneo  of  artiflclalncas,  tho  absence 
of  all  8pi>earaiice  of  reality,  the  dumsinoH  of  ^^mbination  by 
which  the  meddling  of  man  is  made  evident,  and  the  focbtonoea 
of  his  hand  branded  on  tho  inorgnnization  of  his  ninnfltroiis 
croatnro,  ia  adTfineed  as  a  proof  of  incentive  pover,  »a  an  evi- 
dence of  abstraclod  conception  ; — nay,  the  Tiolation  of  KpcciHc 
fomij  tho  nttcr  abandonment  of  all  organic  and  individual 
character  of  object,  (numberlow  ciamplca  of  which  frnni  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  are  given  in  the  following  pagpa.)  ia 
conatantly  held  up  by  the  nutbinkinjf  critic  as  tho  fonndution  of 
the  grand  or  historical  atyle,  and  the  first  step  to  the  attainnu^nt 
of  A  pare  ideal.  Now,  there  is  bnt  one  grand  style,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  Rubjccts  'whateoovcr,  and  that  stylo  is  ba^cd  on  the 
perftct  knowledge,  and  consista  in  the  simple,  unencumbered 
rendering,  of  the  Bpe<>i6G  clmraoton  of  tho  given  object,  be  it 
man,  beast,  or  flowor.  Every  ehangc,  caricature,  or  abandon- 
ment of  such  Bpcciflc  character,  ia  as  deatnictive  of  grandeur  as 
it  is  of  truth,  of  beauty  as  of  propriety.  Every  alteration  of  the 
featnrea  of  naturo  has  ita  origin  either  in  powerless  indolence  or 
blind  audacity,  in  the  folly  which  forgetjj,  or  Ibo  inwlenoe  which 
desecrates,  works  which  it  is  tho  pride  of  angels  to  know,  and 
Oieir  privilege  to  love. 

Wo  sometimes  hoar  nucli  infringement  of  universal  laws 
jnatiHod  on  the  plea,  that  the  frequent  introdnction  of  myth- 
ological alwtrat-tions  into  oncient  landscape  roquims  an  imagi- 
nary chjtracfccr  of  form  ui  the  material  objects  with  wliich  they 
are  associated.  Somotlnng  of  this  kind  ha  hinted  in  Heynotds's 
14th  Diseourae ;  hat  nothing  can  bo  more  false  than  euch  rea- 
soning. If  there  1)0  any  truth  or  brainty  in  the  original  concep- 
tion of  tho  spiritual  being  so  introduced,  there  must  Iw  a  true 
and  real  connection  between  that  abstract  idea  *  and  the  fea- 


I  not  know  any  poasft^  in  n.ndcnl  litcnttarc  in  wbirJi  ihiRcODneo- 
arii  exquLsitely  il)a.itmtc[)  ilian  ia  tho  lint'*,  buriukjixi  itiiiuj<]i  ihty 
jplive  of  lite  appn>ri<:li  of  itic  chorus  in  the  Ulnuds  of  Arittupliaues, 
—ft  writer,  by  Um  way,  who,  T  tH^Uevv,  know  nnA  tvM  more  of  the  iwble 
landHTapv  churactcr  of  his  countn,-  lliiin  any  whose  works  bftvft  romc  down 
Ions  exfppt  Homer.  The  indiviitunlily  and  di»lincLu«HB  of  conci-|iliuD— ttio 
Tiajbic  cloud  cbitritcter  wlilcli  every  word  of  tliin  particular  pRe»igr  bHiigM 
otre  into  muTv  dewy  aitd  brii^lit  exixli;ncc,  are  to  mc  aa  refrexliiiih'  <ui  Uic  real 
bfCMhinf;  of  mountain  winds.  Thv  line  "  &to.  ruv  kouuv  nai  ruv  iaahji/, 
rU/tiM."  ('ou)d  have  been  wriltvu  by  nonii  but  itu  iirdout  lover  of  bill 
BceDcry — ooo  who  bad  watched,  hour  after  hour,  the  peculiar  oblique,  side- 


tures  of  nature  ae  she  wiu  and  is.  The  woodii  aad  waters  which 
•vr«ro  peopled  by  the  tireck  with  typical  life  were  not  different 
from  tho60  which  tiuw  nuvc  and  itturuiur  by  tiic  ruiua  uf  hid 
shrines.  With  their  vieible  nnd  actual  forms  was  his  imagina- 
tion tilled,  and  the  beauty  of  iu  iuuiniate  uroatures  can  unl^-  be 
understood  among  the  pure  realities  which  originally  modelled 
Uieir  conception.  If  dirinity  be  stumiied  upon  the  features,  or 
appnront  in  the  form  of  the  apiritnal  creiiturc,  the  mind  will 
not  be  shocked  by  its  appearing  to  ride  upon  the  wliirlwind. 
and  trample  on  the  storm  ;  but  if  mortality,  no  violation  of  th 
oharautent  of  the  earth  will  forge  one  single  link  to  bind  it 
the  heaven. 

Ih  thiiru  then  no  sitoh  thing  as  elevated  ideal  oharocier 
landscape  ?  Undonhtedly  ;  and  Sir  Joshua,  with  the  great  mas- 
ter of  tills  character,  >Jicolu  FouayiD,  present  to  his  thoughts,^ 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  more  tme  conclusions  i'cs[>ecling  it^| 
osfoncc  than,  iis  wo  shall  |>ii-Hont[Y  see,  are  dcducihie  from  his 
works.  The  true  ideal  of  landscajx"  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  liuman  form  ;  it  is  the  exjin^tision  of  tho  K[H.u-itic — not'thi 
individual,  but  the  specific — characters  of  every  object,  in  thei] 
perfection ;  there  is  an  ideal  form  of  every  herb,  flower,  ^ni 
tree  :  it  is  that  form  to  which  every  individual  of  the  species'* 
has  a  tendency  to  arrive,  freed  fruui  the  inlluence  of  accident  or 
disease.  Every  landscape  painter  should  know  the  sjieciliofl 
characters  oi  every  object  ho  has  to  represent,  rock,  flower,  oi^ 
dond  ;  and  in  his  highest  ideal  works,  all  their  distinctions  will 
he  perfectly  expressed,  hnvadly  or  delicately,  slightly  or  com- 
pletely, according  to  the  natnre  of  the  subject,  and  the  degree  of 
att<intion  wluch  is  to  bo  di'awu  to  the  particular  object  by  tho 
part  it  plays  in  the  composition.  Where  the  sublime  is  aimed,  at, 
BQch  distinctions  will  be  indicated  with  severe  simplicity,  aa 
the  muaculax  markings  in  a  colossal  statue  ;  whore  beauty  is  the 
object,  they  must  be  expressed  witli  the  utmost  refinement  of 
which  the  hand  is  capable. 

This  may  sound  like  a  contradiction  of  principles  advanced 
by  the  highest  authorities  ;  bat  it  is  only  a  oontradictiun  of  a 
particular  and  most  mistaken  application  of  them.     Much  evil 

long  action  of  iluiCAndLng  clouds,  fts  they  form  along  the  huUows  uul 
ravines  of  the  hilU.  Thore  are  uo  lumplati  aoUdilies — no  pillowy  protuber- 
oncea  here.  All  is  melUuj;,  flrifUug,  evaoeaceuc, — full  of  air,  and  light,  and 
dew. 


Id. 
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has  been  done  to  art  by  the  romarks  of  bitttorical  painters  on 
landecaiw.  Accustomwl  tlicmflplveB  to  ti-cat  Micir  harW^round* 
slightly  and  boldly,  and  feeling  (tlioiigli,  w  1  ifhull  pivwmly 
ebow,  only  hi  consctguenoo  of  thuir  own  dotluivnt  pavrore)  tlmt 
any  approach  to  completeuess  of  detail  iherviii.  injuria  their 
jnotiire  by  interfmng  with  Jt«  principal  sulijcct,  thoy  naturally 
)o(se  eight  of  the  pc-vuliur  uiid  iiitriiiHio  bcuutioe  of  things  which 
to  them  are  injtirione,  nnlo^a  Bubonlinatc.  Ilencfi  tho  frequent 
advice  given  by  Itoynolda  and  otlicra,  to  neglect  specific  form  in 
landscape,  and  treat  ita  materiala  in  birf^  masses,  aiming  only  at 
general  truths, — Uiu  Huxihility  of  foliugt^,  but  not  its  kind  ;  tJm 
rigidity  of  rock,  but  not  its  mineral  clmraf^tor.  In  tlio  |)»itAu(ro 
more  especially  l>earing  on  this  Bubject  (in  tlie  clcvonth  Iccturo 
of  Sir  J.  RcyuoldK),  wc  are  told  that  "  the  landscaiw  painter 
vorkB  not  for  the  viriuom  or  the  naturalist,  but  for  the  gcnmtl 
observer  of  life  and  nature. "  This  is  true,  iu  precisely  the  snmo 
Bense  that  the  eculptor  does  not  work  for  the  anatomiHt,  but  for 
the  commou  obwrver  of  life  and  nature.  Vet  the  sculptor  ia 
not*  for  this  reason,  permitted  to  ho  Granting  either  in  knowl- 
edge or  cxpresdion  of  anatomical  detail ;  and  the  more  rotlnod 
that  exprcflfiion  can  be  rendered,  the  more  jx-i-fect  is  hifi  work. 
That  which,  to  the  anatomist,  is  tlic  end,^-is,  to  tliu  Huujpior, 
the  meann.'  The  former  liesircs  dotailft,  for  their  own  enko  ;  tlio 
lattnr,  that  by  means  of  them,  he  may  kindio  hia  vork  with  life, 
nnd  stamp  it  with  boaitty.  And  no  in  InndjioApe  ; — botanical  i>r 
geological  details  are  not  to  be  given  ns  niattor  orijuriiinity  or 
suhjof^i  (if  <;eareh,  hut  ns  the  ultimate  elements  of  every  apecioa 
of  oxproEsion  luid  order  of  lovctinoes. 

In  his  obsptvatiorB  on  tlie  foreground  of  tlio  St.  Piotro 
tire,  Sir  Joshua  advanooa,  aa  matter  of  pruiso,  that  the  plants 
lisoriminaled  "just  as  mneh  as  was  neceswiry  for  variety, 
and  no  more."  H;«t  this  foregnmnd  heon  oeoupied  by  a  group 
of  animald,  we  ehould  have  been  «nrpriscd  to  be  told  thai,  the 
lion,  thn  aori>out,  and  the  dove,  or  wliat^ver  other  oroatnres 
it  have  been  intTodnctd,  wer«  distingniahed  from  each  otber 
00  much  as  w:w  nor-essary  for  variety,  and  no  more.  Yot  is 
it  to  be  Boppoeed  that  the  distinctions  of  the  vegetiibtc  world  are 
kns  complete,  losa  ei^ential,  or  less  divine  in  origin,  than  those 
of  the  animal?  If  the  distinctive  forms  of  animal  life  are  meant 
for  our  reverent  obscrvancR,  is  it  likely  that  those  of  vcgctahlo  life 
are  made  merely  to  bo  swept  away?    The  latter  aro  indeed  less 
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ofaTiou  and  len  obtmaivB ;  for  which  very  nsBon  there  ia  leu 
excttse  for  omitdng  th«iR,  becfttue  there  is  leas  danger  of  thoir 
dUcorhing  the  sttention  or  engaging  the  fancy. 

Hat  Sir  Joehua  u  as  iaaccnnite  in  tact,  a&  talee  in  principlo. 
Uo  hiiDHcIf  funuehee  a  moat  singalar  uutance  of  the  very  «rror 
of  which  he  accuwa  Vaaeni,— the  seeing  what  ho  oxpecta  ;  or, 
rather,  in  the  present  caac,  not  seeing  what  he  does  not  expects 
The  great    nuwten    of    Italy,  almost  without  exception*  and 
Titian  [H.'rhapf  more  than  any,  (for  he  hiul  tlie  higheot  knowl- 
edge uf  lundacape,)  are  in  the  constant  hahit  of  rcndtrring  every 
dfUil  ol  their  foregrounds  with  the  nioet  laboriooa  botanical 
iidi'ltly  :   witness  the  "  Butvlms  and  Ariadne,"  in  which  the 
forcgronnd  i&  occajiied  by  the  common  bine  iris,  the  aquilegia, 
and  tho  wild  to«o  ;  ffiwry  »iamn\  of  whioh  latter  is  given,  while 
tlio  blofiBoms  and  leaves  of  Uic  columbine  (a  difticult  flower  to 
draw)  have  been  studied  with  the  most  exquisite  nccnrocy.     The 
foregrounda  of    Boffaelle's   two  cartoons,—"  The    Miraculooi^J 
Draught  of  Fishes"  and  "  Tlio  Charge  to  Peter," — arc  coveredfl 
with  plants  of  the  common  eea  colewort,  (crambe  marifima,)  of 
which  tho  Biuoatcd  leaves  and  chiatered  blossoms  wonld  have 
exbiinsted  the  patience  of  any  other  artist  ;  but  have  appeared 
worthy  of  prolonged  and  thonghtful  labor  to  the  great  mind  ot^ 
KoSaello.  ■ 

It  appears  then,  not  only  from  natural  principles,  but  from^' 
the  highest  of  all  authority,  that  thorough  knowledge  of  tho 
lowest  details  is  neeossary  and  full  eiprrasion  of  them  right, 
even  in  the  higheet  class  of  historical  painting  ;  that  it  will  no' 
toko  away  from,  nor  interfere  with,  the  interest  of  the  flgnres 
but.  rightly  managed,  must  add  to  and  elucidate  it  ;  and,  1 
further  proof  be  wanting,  I  wonld  desire  the  reader  to  compa; 
the  background  of  Sir  Joshua's  "  Holy  Kaniily,"  in  the  N 
tional  Gallery,  with  that  of  Kicolo  Pousain's  "  Nursing  of  Jnpi 
ter,"  in  tho  Dulwich  Gallery.     The  first,  owing  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  all  botanical  detail,  has  lost  every  atom  of  ideal  char- 
acter, and  reminds  us  of  nothing  but  an  English  fashionahld 
flower  ganlen  ;— the  formal  pedestal  adding  considerubly  to  th^H 
effect.     Poussiii's,  in  which  every  vine  leaf  is  drawn  with  coii^^ 
suinmate  eklU  and  untiring  diligence,  produces  not  only  a  tree 
group  of  the  moat  perfect  grace  and  bisiuty,  but  one  which,  in 
its  pure  and  simple  truth,  belongs  to  every  age  of  nature,  and 
adapta  itself  to  the  history  of  all  time.    If,  then,  euch  cnti 
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renderinj;  of  specific  cliarooter  be  nooeBsarj  to  the  hintoncal 
paiut«r,  in  cases   where   these  lover  details  are  entirely  snb-^ 
ordinttto  to   hi&  huDian  ttubjcct,  how  much   more  musi  it  be' 
neceiBtury  in  landscape,  where  they  thenisf-lY«ft  oonstitute  the 
subject,  and  where  the  undivided  attontion  is  to  be  drawn  lo 
them. 

There  is  a  aingiihjr  wnse  in  which  the  child  myjiect 
be  ^d  tu  he  father  of  tlie  man.  In  many  art*  ami  attainment*, 
the  Brst  and  last  Eta^tv  of  pmgroes — tUo  infancy  and  tlie  con- 
samination — have  numy  features  in  comDiou  ;  while  the  inter- 
mediate stages  are  wholly  unlike  ciUior,  and  are  farthest  from 
the  right.  Thus  it  is  in  the  jirogrees  of  a  painter's  iiuiidling. 
We  see  the  perfect  child, — the  ahsolnte  beginner,  nsiiig  of  neceii- 
sity  a  hrokcnt  imperfect,  inadequate  line,  which,  as  he  advances, 
becomes  gradually  lirm,  severe,  and  decided.  Yet  before  he  be- 
eomos  a  perfect  artist,  this  severity  and  decision  will  again  be 
exchanged  for  a  light  and  careless  stroke,  wliidt  in  many  points 
will  far  more  resemble  that  of  bis  childhood  than  of  his  middle 
ige — differing  from  it  only  by  the  conBummate  effect  wronght 
ont  by  the  apparently  inadequate  moans.  So  it  is  in  many  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  Onr  first  and  last  coincide,  though  on  different 
pronnda  ;  it  is  the  middle  stage  which  is  farthest  from  the 
truth.  Childhood  often  holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers, 
wbicli  the  grasp  of  manhood  cannot  retain,— which  it  ia  the 
pride  of  utmost  age  to  rocover. 

Perhnps  this  is  in  no  instance  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
opinion  wc  form  upon  the  f^iiltjcct  of  detail  in  works  of  art  In- 
fant* in  judgment,  we  look  for  s|>i?cific  character,  and  complete 
Anish — ^we  delight  in  the  faithful  plumage  of  the  well-knuwn 
bird — in  the  fioely  drawn  leafage  of  the  discriminated  tlower. 
As  we  ftdvaiico  in  judgment,  we  scorn  such  detail  aU-ogothor  ; 
wo  look  for  impetuosity  of  execution,  and  breadth  of  effect. 
But,  perfected  in  judgment,  we  return  in  a  great  measure  to 
Our  early  feelings,  and  thank  Haffaelle  for  the  shells  upon  his 
nicrcd  beach,  and  for  the  delicate  stamens  of  the  herbage  beside 
his  inspired  St.  Oatheriue.* 

Of  those  who  take  interest  in  art.,  nay,  even  of  artists  thcm- 

•  Let  not  tlii«  principle  h«  confiinwi  with  Pii»eli's,  "  love  for  wtukt  U 
_^m!  ilMX-ptiOD  in  painling  niarks  citliiU'  the  infnnoy  or  divrepimdo  of  a 
i'b  taste."    RvaliKation  to  the  mind  niwuitiitutiai  Dut  deceptloa  of  tba 
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EcUee,  tliero  are  an  hundred  in  tlio  middle  etago  of  judgment, 
fur  OQO  who  is  in  the  Inst ;  and  this  not  Iwcauec  they  01*6  dosti- 
tiite  ot  the  power  lo  discover,  or  the  sensibility  to  enjoy  the 
trtith.  l>ut  because  the  tnitli  Iwiirs  no  inu«h  fiombloncc  of  error— 
the  liwt  tfUigi)  of  ibe  journey  to  the  tirst, — that  every  feeling 
•which  guides  to  it  is  checked  in  ita  origin.  Tho  rapid  and  pow- 
erful artist  Docetisurily  looks  witJi  such  contempt  on  tho^  who 
sock  minutin;  of  detail  rather  than  grandeur  of  imprc88iou»  that 
il  is  almost  im]K)»siblv  fur  him  to  conceive  of  the  great  last  step 
in  art,  by  which  both  become  oomimtible.  He  biw  tw  often  to 
dash  the  delicut^y  out  of  the  pnpil's  work,  and  to  blot  the  det^U 
from  his  cncnmWrcd  canvtut ;  m  frotpiently  to  lament  tho  loss 
of  breadth  and  unity,  and  ao  seldom  to  reprahend  the  imperfec- 
tion of  minntiw,  that  bo  neresaarily  looks  upon  complete  parts 
m  the  vcrj'  sign  of  error,  weakness,  and  ignoranoo.  Thus,  fre- 
quently to  the  latest  ]>eriod  of  his  life,  he  separates,  like  Sir 
Joshua,  as  cliicf  enemies,  tho  details  and  the  wlmlc,  which  an 
artist  cannot  be  great  unless  ho  reconciles  ;  and  hwnuse  details 
alono,  and  uoreCcrred  to  a  final  purpose,  uro  the  sign  of  a  tyro's 
work,  ho  loaca  eight  of  tho  remoter  trnth,  thnt  details  perfect  in 
unity,  und^  contributing  to  a  final  purpose,  are  the  eign.  of  tho 
production  of  a  consummate  roaster. 

it  is  not,  therefore,  detail  sought  for  its  own  sake, — not  the 
calculable  bricks  of  the  Dutch  hoaBe-]>aintflr«,  nor  the  numlierod 
hairs  and  mapped  wrinklea  of  Denner,  which  constitute  groat 
art, — they  arc  the  lowest  and  most  coutomptil)lti  art ;  but  it  is 
detail  referred  to  a  gr«>t  end, — sought  for  the  sake  of  the  inesti- 
mable beauty  which  exists  in  the  slightest  and  lejist  of  God'a 
works,  HU'l  treated  in  a  manly,  broail,  and  impressive  manuor. 
There  may  he  as  much  grt-atneas  of  mind,  iia  nuii--h  nohiliLy  of 
manner  in  a  niaxter's  tfeatmciit  oC  the  sniidlu^b  fi.'aturot,  as  in 
his  management  of  Uio  must  vast ;  and  this  gi-eatncss  of  mnnucr 
chiefly  consists  in  soining  the  specific  charaelur  of  the  ubjoct, 
together  with  all  the  great  qualUios  of  beauty  which  it  has  in 
common  with  higher  orders  of  existence,*  while  he  utlerlv 
rejecta  tho  meaner  heauUes  which  am  niujiflentally  peculiar  to  the 
object,  and  yet  not  Rpecifically  rbaracterietic  of  it,     I  cannot  give 

*  I  Bliolt  Bhow,  tn  a  futuio  portion  of  the  work,  that  Ihcie  ore  principles 
of  iiiiivHDiiil  l>i'u.iity  commuu  to  nil  Ibe  crviiiiircit  of  iiml ;  tuiil  tliul  it  U  by 
tho  grctitvr  or  lens  eharc  of  these  that  oqo  form  become*  noliler  or  mcauet 
tfasn  flootber. 
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abetter  instance  than  the  painting  of  the  flowore  in  Titian's 
pictnre  above  mentioned.  While  orery  stamen  of  tixt  roiMi  is 
giTcn,  becaose  this  was  necm^ry  to  mark  the  flower,  and  while 
the  curves  and  large  characters  of  the  leaves  are  rendered  with 
ezquieitc  fidelity,  thore  is  no  voatige  of  particular  texture,  of 
mou,  bloom,  moiBtnre,  or  any  other  accident — no  dow-dropu. 
Dor  flies,  nor  trickeries  of  any  kind  ;  nothing  bevoiul  tJip  simple 
forniB  and  hues  of  the  flovrers,— «Ten  those  hues  tbeiubclvi-i)  be- 
ing simplified  and  broadly  rondcrod.  The  varieties  of  uquilegia 
have,  in  reality,  a  grayish  and  uncertain  tone  of  color ;  and,  1 
believe,  never  attain  the  intense  purity  of  blue  with  which 
Titian  has  gifted  his  flower.  But  the  master  di>e8  uot  aim  at 
the  particular  color  of  indiv'nlual  blossoms  ;  he  seiJMis  the  type  of 
all,  and  git os  it  with  the  utmost  purity  and  simplicity  of  which 
color  is  capable. 

The80  tuwa  being  obeorved,  it  vill  not  only  )je  in  the  power, 
it  will  >>o  the  doty, — the  imperative  duty, — of  (ho  huidscape 
painter,  to  descend  to  the  lowest  details  with  undiminished  at* 
teution.  Every  herb  and  flower  of  the  field  baa  its  sitccilic,  dia. 
tinct,  and  jwrfect  beauty  ;  it  liiui  ilfi  {KKruIiar  liubitation,  ex- 
pression, and  function.  The  highest  art  is  that  which  seizes 
this  specific  chaructcr.  which  develops  and  illustrates  it,  which 
aasigns  t<i  it  ita  pn>pe^  jKwition  iu  t}ie  laudncujie,  and  which,  by 
neons  of  it,  enlianees  and  enforces  tbo  great  impression  wliich 
the  picture  is  intended  to  convey.  Kor  is  it  of  herbs  and  flow- 
ers alone  that  such  scientific  representation  is  required.  Every 
class  of  rock,  e^'ery  kind  of  earth,  every  fyrui  of  cloud,  nmst  be 
etudiod  with  etpial  industry,  and  rendei-od  with  equal  precigioa. 
And  thus  wc  find  ourselves  uuavoidahly  led  to  a  concluBion 
directly  opposed  to  that  constantly  enunciated  dogma  of  the 
jiarTot-crilie,  that  the  features  of  nature  must  bo  "general- 
iwd,'* — ii  dof^ia  whwe  inheanit  and  broad  absurdity  would 
long  ago  have  been  detected,  if  it  hod  uot  contained  in  its  cou- 
tenicat  falsehood  an  apology  for  indolence,  and  a  disguise  for 
incapacity.  Oenemlized  I  As  if  it  were  possible  to  generalize 
things  geuerically  ditterenk.  Of  such  common  cant  of  criticism 
I  extract  a  charactoristio  pas»age  from  «no  of  the  reviews  of  this 
work,  that  in  this  year's  Athenaium  for  Febmary  lOtb  :  *'  lie 
(the  author)  would  have  geologieul  laudscujie  imiiilers,  dendro- 
lopc,  moteorologic,  and  doubtless  enlomologic,  icbthyologic, 
every  kind  of  physiologic  painter  united  iu  the  same  person ; 
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jet,  alas,  for  true  poetic  art  among  all  th«M  Icarnod  Thobans ! 
No  ;  landscape  pointing  muet  not  be  reduced  to  more  portrait- 
nre  of  inanimate  subeUinccs,  Denner-like  portraitarc  of  the 
wirth'a  faco.  •  •  •  •  •  Ancient  landacapieta  took  ■ 
liroader,  deeper,  higlier  view  of  their  art  ;  they  neglected  partic- 
alu  tnitB,  and  gave  only  general  features.  Thus  they  attained 
mam  and  fioroe,  barmonioue  union  and  eimple  effect,  the  ele- 
ments of  grandeur  and  beauty." 

To  all  such  eritivism  u*  this  (and  I  notice  it  only  because  it 
cxprcucfl  the  feelings  into  which  many  eensiblo  and  thoughtful 
minds  baTe  been  fashioned  by  infection)  the  an«ver  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  geuerulizo  gran- 
ite and  slate,  as  it  ih  to  generalize  a  man  and  a  cow.  An  ani- 
iuaI  mnst  be  either  one  animal  or  another  animal ;  it  cannot  be  a 
general  animal,  or  it  is  no  animal ;  and  so  a  rock  must  be  either 
one  rook  or  another  rock ;  it  cannot  be  a  general  rock,  or  it 
is  no  rock.  If  there  were  a  ereature  in  the  foreground  of  a  pio- 
tnrc,  of  which  he  conlij  not  decide  whether  it  were  a  pony  or  a 
pig,  the  Athensum  critic  would  |)erhap»  aftirni  it  to  be  a  gen- 
eralisation of  pony  and  pig,  and  consequently  a  high  example 
of  "  bannonions  union  and  simple  effcuL"  But  /  should  call 
it  simple  had  drawing.  And  so  when  there  are  things  in  the 
fori'gnjuud  of  Kulvator  of  which  I  cannot  pronounce  whotlier 
they  he  granite  or  slate,  or  tufa,  I  affirm  that  there  is  in  them 
neither  barmoniouB  union  uor  simple  effect,  hut  simple  mon- 
atroMty.  There  is  no  grandeur,  no  beauty  of  any  sort  or  kind  ; 
nothing  but  destruction,  dieorgani nation,  and  ruin,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  riolation  of  natural  distinctions.  The  elements 
of  hrutca  can  only  mix  in  corruption,  the  elements  of  inorganic 
nature  only  in  annihilation.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  put  to^ 
getbcr  cenbiur  monsters  ;  but  they  mnst  still  be  half  mun,  hal^f 
horao  ;  they  cannot  be  both  man  and  horse,  nor  either  man  or™ 
horse.  And  so,  if  landHO«|)e  pj^inters  chofwe,  they  may  give  iih 
rocka  which  shall  be  half  granite  and  hiilf  elate ;  but  they  can- 
not give  US  rocks  which  ehiill  he  either  granite  or  ela4.o,  nor 
which  shall  be  both  granite  and  slate.  Every  attempt  to  pro- 
duce that  u'hioh  ahall  bo  ant/  rock,  ends  in  the  production  of 
that  which  in  no  rook. 

It  it!  tnic  that  the  distinctions  of  rocks  and  plants  and  clouds 
are  less  conspieuoun,  and  less  constantly  subjects  of  obsorFation 
than  thoae  of  the  animal  creation  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obscrv- 
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ing  them  proves  not  Lhe  merit  of  overlooking  tfacm.     It  only 

accoimta  for  the  singular  fact,  that  the  world  has  never  yet  seei 
an)'thiug  like  a  perfect  school  of  landficapo.  For  jiist  us  ' 
faighenl  historicuL  painting  is  baaed  on  perfect  knowledge  of  tlto 
workiuga  of  the  humiin  form,  and  human  mind,  eo  most  the 
faighcHt  landBcapc  painting  he  batwd  on  perfect  cognizance  of 
the  form,  fimetions,  and  eretom  of  every  organic  or  dollniielj] 
stnictnred  existence  which  it  lias  to  represent  Tliia  propoei- 
tiou  is  seLT-evidunt  to  every  thinking  mind  ;  and  ovory  princi|>le 
which  appears  to  contiitdict  it  is  either  miwtated  or  misiindor- 
atood.  For  inetance.  the  Atbenffium.  critic  calla  the  right  state- 
ment  of  generic  difference  "  DenH«r-\tV.e  portraiture."  If  he 
csin  find  anything  like  Denncr  in  wliat  I  have  uilTuncod  as  tlie 
ntmoBt  perfection  of  landscupc  art — the  recent  works  of  Turner 
— he  is  wclcorao  to  his  diaoovory  and  hia  theory.  No  ;  Denncr-, 
like  portraiture  woald  be  the  endeavor  to  paint  the  Bcparato 
crygtals  of  quartz  and  felspar  in  the  granite,  and  tlic  Hopamto 
fiakee  of  mica  in  the  mica  ^atc, — an  attempt  just  as  far  removed 
from  what  I  aaaert  to  bo  groat  art,  (the  bold  rendering  of  the 
generic  chm-aetcra  of  form  in  both  roeks.)  oa  modem  sculpture 
of  lace  and  hntt^n-holes  in  from  the  Elgin  marbles.  Martin 
boa  attempted  this  Denncr-liko  portraiture  of  eoa-foam  with  the 
assistance  of  an  acre  of  canvas — with  what  succcfu,  I  believe  the 
cntics  of  bis  last  year's  Canute  hod,  for  onoc,  boqbo  enough  to 
decide. 

Again,  it  doce  not  follow  that  because  auch  accurate  knowl- 
edge 18  n6ce*Mnj  to  the  painter  that  it  should  constitnte  the  \ 
painter,  nor  that  such  knowledge  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  witli-  \ 
out  reference  to  high  ends.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  may  bo 
Bonght  from  ignoble  motives,  and  for  ignoble  ends ;  and  in 
those  wlio  »n  possess  it,  it  in  ignoble  knowledge  ;  while  the  very 
aamc  knowledge  is  in  another  mind  an  attainment  of  the  highest 
dignity,  and  conveying  the  groalojit  blessing.  Thia  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  mere  botanist's  knowledge  of  plants,  and  the 
great  )Kiet'a  or  painter's  knowledge  of  them.  The  one  notoa 
their  dit^tinctiona  for  the  sake  of  swelling  his  herbarium,  the 
oUicr,  Ihiit  ho  may  render  them  vehicles  of  cxprci?sion  and  emo- 
tian.  The  one  counti!  the  stamens,  and  affixes  a  name,  and  in 
Mofccnt ;  the  other  ohacrvcs  every  character  of  the  plant's  color 
and  form  ;  considering  each  of  itjj  atLribute»  as  an  element  of 
eipression,  fac  seizes  on  ita  lines  of  grace  or  enorg)',  rigidity  or 
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npoBO  ;  nnt«8  the  foobleoeBs  or  the  vigor,  the  serenity  or  trcmu- 
loasnew  of  its  haes  ;  obsftrros  its  lociil  habits,  its  lore  or  fear  of 
peculiar  pluceg,  ito.nourifiliment  or  deBtniotion  by  purticular  in- 
flacnccji ;  lio  asftociAtea  it  in  iiia  niind  with  all  th(^  features  of 
the  sitimtionB  it  inbabit^,  and  tbu  ministtiring  agencioB  necessary 
to  it«  support.  Tbcuct^forward  the  flower  is  to  him  a  living 
creature,  with  histories  written  on  its  leuvoe,  and  pnssiona 
breathing  in  its  motion.  Its  occnrrtmce  in  his  pictnre  ia  no 
mere  point  of  eulor,  no  nieuningless  sinirk  of  light.  It  is  a 
voice  rising  from  tho  earth, — ii  new  chord  of  the  mind's  music, 
— a  nr>ce8Bary  nolo  in  tho  harmony  of  Iiis  picture,  contributing 
alike  to  its  tendcmecis  and  iia  dignity,  nor  less  to  its  loveliness 
than  ita  truth. 

Tlio  jtiirticularizntion  of  fiovrcrs  by  Shakspeiire  and  Bhelley 
affords  us  the  most  frct[ucnt  examples  of  the  exalted  use  of  these     i 
inferior  deUiils.     It  is  true  that  tho  painter  has  not  the  som^H 
power  of  cTprctwing  the  thoughts  with  which  his  synibola  ara^^ 
connected  j  he  is  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  knowledge 
and  feeling  of  the  sppctaUir  ;  hut,  by  tho  destruction  of  such 
details,  his  foreground  is  not  rendered  more  Intelligible  to  thtt     <i 
ignorant,  nlthoujifh  it  ccaem  to  have  intcrotit  for  tho  inform<!d.fl 
It  is  no  excuse  for  illegible  writing  that  there  are  persons  who     , 
coulfl  not  liiivr  read  it  hatl  it  been  plain. 

I  repeat  then,  gcucniliwition,  od  the  word  ia  commonly  un- 
derstood, is  the  a^t  of  a  Tulgiir,  incapable,  and  unthinking 
mind.  To  see  in  all  niounljiins  nothing  but  similar  heaps  ol 
earth;  in  all  ronk.i,  nothing  lint  similar  concretions  of  solid 
matter  ;  in  all  tt-coo.  nothing  but  simllur  accumuktiuns  u£ 
leaves,  Is  no  sign  of  high  feclbg  or  extended  thought.  The 
more  wo  know,  and  tho  more  wo  feel,  the  more  we  Beparat«  jy 
we  separate  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  unity.  Stones,  in  thi^J 
thoughts  of  tho  peasant,  lie  as  they  do  on  his  field,  one  is  liko^ 
another,  and  thero  is  no  connection  between  any  of  thom.  'J'he 
geologist  distinguishes,  and  in  distinguishing  coiineutfi  them. 
Each  becomes  different  from  its  fellow,  but  in  differing  from, 
assumes  a  njlation  to  its  fellow  ;  they  are  no  more  each  the  repe- 
tition of  the  other, — they  are  parts  of  a  system,  and  each  implies 
and  is  connected  with  tho  existcnue  uf  the  rettt.  That  gcuerai- 
Kation  then  ia  right,  true,  and  noble,  which  is  based  un  tho 
knotvlcdgc  of  tho  distinctions  and  observance  of  the  relations  of 
individual  kinds.    That  generalization  is  wrong,  false,  and  con- 
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temptibic,  which  ia  bosoil  on  ignor&noe  of  the  one,  and  diiLarl>- 
anco  of  tbo  other.  It  is  indcod  no  gennratization,  Imt  ron- 
fiuion  and  chaos ;  it  Ir  the  goiionilixatiim  of  a  Uofoatod  urnty 
into  iiidisttiiguishubli!  itDpot^tnrtt — tliii  gcuerulimtiun  (if  tlio  elci- 
menta  of  a  dead  carcuts  into  diiAt, 

Ijet  US;  then,  without  farther  notioo  of  the  dogmata  of  tho 
schools  of  art,  follow  forth  those  conchieions  to  which  trit  arc 
ted  by  otisprvauco  of  the  lavs  of  natnrc. 

I  have  just  said  that  every  class  of  rock.  oarUi  and  nloud, 
must  bo  known  by  tho  jmintcr,  with  geologic  and  niotoorologiu 
Moaracy.*  Nor  ia  this  merely  for  tbo  raIco  of  obtaining  tbo 
rh&raetcr  of  those  minor  fciuturc^  themselves,  but  moro  cKjircially 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  that  simple,  earnest,  aud  consigt^nt 
character  which  is  visible  in  the  tehole  effort  of  every  nahiril 
1andi(capc.  Every  goolngicul  forniiitiou  has  features  cnlintly 
pecnliar  to  it«olf  ;  detinito  lines  of  fnictiirc,  giving  rise  1o  fixed 
roftultant  forms  of  rock  and  earth  ;  peculiar  vegetoblo  prodncts. 
among  which  still  ferthcr  distinctions  arc  wronght  uut  by  vnria- 
tiona  of  climate  and  elevation.  From  snch  modifying  oireum- 
iitaneefl  a.rirt»i  tho  infinite  varietieci  of  the  orders  of  landscape,  of 
which  each  one  shows  perfect  harmony  among  ita  soviiral  foa- 
tures,  aud  po»$e-9so!i  an  ideal  Wanty  of  its  own  ;  a  beauty  not 
ilistingtiislicd  merely  by  such  jK^culiaritics  as  are  wrought  on 
the  human  form  by  change  of  climate,  but  by  generic  ditfercncoa 
mogt  nuirkod  and  essential ;  bo  that  its  claagos  caniml  Ihi 

jrulizcd  or  iLniuIgiinmttMl  by  any  cxpedienta  whatiiocvcr.  The 
level  marshes  and  rich  meadoirs  of  tho  tertiary,  tho  rouu-l-'d 
nrells  and  abort  pastures  of  the  chalk,  tho  Kquare-bnilt  cli!?.-! 
and  cloven  dcUs  of  the  lowor  limcatonc,  tho  soaring  peaks  and 
ridgy  procipif**  of  the  primaricB,  having  nothing  in  common 
among  them — nothing  which  is  not  distinctive  and  iucommuni- 

*  Is  not  this — it  majr  tic  «6k«I — dvmandlQg  moru  from  Uim  tlum  life  caa 
qilUU?  Not  oac  wbil.  Notiiiag  more  tltao  kitowlivl^c  of  exlcraal 
jTcn«itlr.<i  l!t  nli^lulcly  rc«iiitrcd  ;  and  even  if,  which  wt>rc  more  do- 
■trablc,  Uioniuicfa  sciiratllic  knowli'dgebiid  lu  bunluUned.  llio  timo  whit^li  oof 
■nhrtB  speod  in  muttiplyinir  crude  eketcli«.  or  finiUiiag  Uirir  unlalelllscDl 
tmbryoH  of  tlie  Miidy.  wnnld  trmlflr  Uil'Ri  uiiLslera  of  erery  »ci«Hi;«  thiil 
modem  i[ivc«tl^tioi>ti  liiiw  <»r^iini7,<Kl.  nnrl  fiuiiilinr  with  evory  form  that 
irv  m;Uiifi»u.  Miirtiii,  if  lIk;  lime  whirh  lit^  iiiiisl.  hitvo  spenl  fin  tha 
tWe  bubbles  of  hi»  Cunuiu  lio'l  boeu  pii»?L-d  in  WLifkiti};  oq  Uic  aea- 
Blif^bt  have  leArucH  rri()ui:li  to  faiabic!  bim  tii  prudiKf!.  wiUi  h  frtw 
a  pfcturft  vrhlcli  woold  Iiavg  aoiou  like  the  somid  of  tbc  Ma,  upoQ 
Bxn'a  bouts  fuievur. 
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cable..  Their  Toiy  aimospherm  are  different — their  cluuds 
diUeront — their  humors  ol  storm  and  simshiuo  arc  diSereat— 
their  flowors,  animiils  nnd  forests  are  different.  By  each  order 
of  liuidecupo— uud  its  urdoni,  I  rupcal,  ore  iufinite  in  number, 
corresponding  not  only  to  the  several  si>coie>8  of  rixik,  but  to  tin 
particiiUr  circumatauces  ol  the  rocka'  dopoiiltion  or  after  treai 
meiit,  and  to  the  inc^lonlalde  varieties  of  c-Iimate,  anpoct^  aud 
biimau  iuterfcrouce  : — by  each  order  uf  laudeuipe,  I  say,  pecu- 
liar lessona  are  intended  to  bo  taught,  and  diHtinot  pleaenrcs  to 
be  conveyed  ;  and  it  ia  as  utterly  futile  to  talk  of  goneraliziug 
their  impressions  into  an  ideal  IaadHoa])e,  as  to  talk  of  amalga- 
mating all  Dourishineut  into  one  ideal  food,  gatlifriiig  all  iiiudic 
into  one  iiiwl  movement,  or  confounding  all  thought  into  one 
ideal  idea.  i 

There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  aa  composition  of  different 
orders  of  landscape,  though  there  can  Iw  no  generalization  of 
tbom.  ifatnre  herself  poriietnally  brings  Ingother  elements  of 
various  expression,  llor  l>arren  rocks  Ht^H>p  tiivough  wmHled 
promontories  to  the  plain  ;  nnd  tlie  wroatha  of  the  vine  show 
througli  their  green  shudowa  tlte  wan  liglit  of  iinperishirig  snow. 

The  painter,  therefore,  has  the  choice  of  either  working  out 
the  isuhitcnl  oharacter  of  some  one  distinct  clasB  of  Boenc,  or  of 
bringing  together  a  multitndo  of  different  ulemenbt,  which  may 
adoni  eacli  otlior  by  coutrjist. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  and  uncombined  landscape,  if 
wrought  nut  with  duo  attention  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  fea- 
tnrof  it  incUidcs,  will  always  bo  the  most  poworfid  in  its  appeal 
to  the  heart.  C'unfraKt  increases  tlic  splendor  of  beauty,  but  it 
diiitnrbs  ita  influence  ;  it  adds  to  its  attractiveness,  hat  dimin- 
iehea  its  power.  On  this  subject  1  slmll  have  much  to  say  liere- 
aiter ;  at  present  J  merely  wish  to  suggest  the  possibility,  that 
the  Hingle-mitided  }«iiiitfr,  who  is  working  out  on  broad  and 
simple  principles,  a  piece  of  unbroken,  harmonious  landacape 
oharaoter,  may  be  niacliing  an  end  in  art  q^uite  sis  high  as  tbo 
moro  ambitious  student  who  is  always  "  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  ovwywhoro,"  making  the  ends  of  the  Oiirth  contribute 
to  his  pictorial  guaazetto  ;  *  aud  tbo  certainty,  that  nnless  the 

•  "  A  gKtsa  fldJ  h  u  f iglit  wliicili  mnkea  us  piiptlon 
The  absfnct'  of  that  mon;  sublime  mnstniction 
Which  laixeHup  viucs.  oHvc,  pn-cipices, 
OJacicrs,  volcanoes,  oranges,  uid  icee," 
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compositioD  of  the  latter  be  regulated  br  sovere  judgment,  and 
its  moinbors  connected  by  nntural  links,  it  mnst  become  mora 
contemptible  in  its  motley,  than  an  bonoat  etudy  of  road-eide 
weeds. 

Let  me,  at  the  risk  of  tedionsly  repeating  what  h  miiveri*sn_v 
known,  refer  to  tlic  common  principles  of  hisUrical  i'i)m[Mi«i- 
Uon,  in  order  that  I  may  show  their  application  to  that  uf  land- 
Boapo.  The  merest  tyro  in  art  knows  that  every  flguru  which  is 
onnecessary  to  bin  picture,  is  an  encumbrance  to  it,  and  that 
every  figure  which  does  not  aympathizo  with  the  action,  inter- 
nipte  it  He  that  jrathercth  not  with  me,  sca'tereth, — is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  ruling  principle  of  his  plan  ;  and  the  |K>wer 
and  gnuidear  ot  his  result  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
nnity  of  feeling  manifested  in  iU  several  port^  and  to  the  pro- 
priety and  simplicity  o£  the  reUtioas  ia  which  they  stand  to 
each  other. 

All  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  matoriale  of  inanimate 
nature.  TtnprotiAivenem  is  destroyed  by  &  multitude  of  contra- 
dictory facte,  and  the  accumulation,  which  is  not  barmoaious, 
ig  discordant.  He  who  endeavors  to  unite  simplicity  with  mag- 
nificence, to  guide  from  Rolitudo  to  festivity,  and  to  atntraisb 
melmicholy  with  mirth,  must  end  by  the  production  of  confused 
inuniiy.  Tliore  is  a  [xiculiar  spirit  poijscseed  by  every  kind  of 
Dce-uc ;  and  althongh  a  point  nf  coiitriist  may  sometimes  enhance 
and  exhibit  thiH  {Hirlicutar  feeling  more  tntcnstdy.  it  niiirit  t)e< 
only  a  jjoiut,  not  an  equalijied  opposition.  Every  introduction' 
of  new  and  dilfercut  focliug  weakens  thf  force  of  wlmt  baa 
already  been  impressed,  and  the  mingling'  of  all  emotions  must 
condndc  in  apuihy,  an  the  mingling  of  all  colors  in  white. 

Let  ua  toat  by  these  simple  rultig  one  of  the  *'  ideal"  land- 
scape oompositionu  of  Claude,  that  known  to  the  Italians  as  "  11 
Mali  no." 

The  foreground  is  a  piece  of  very  lovely  and  perfect  forest 
scenery,  with  a  dunce  of  peasants  by  a  brookside  ;  ([uite  enough 
Eobject  to  form,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  an  impressive  and 
complete  picture.  Ou  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  however,  wd 
have  a  piece  of  pastoral  life,  a  man  with  some  bulla  and  goats 
tnnibling  headforemogt  iuto  the  water,  owing  to  some  sudden 
paralytic  affection  of  all  their  legs.  Even  this  gronp  is  cue  too 
many  ;  the  tibeplierd  had  no  buisiQees  to  di-ive  hin  Qock  so  near 

dtuioera^  and  the  dancers  will  certainly  frighten  tlie  cattle. 
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Bnt  when  wo  look  farther  into  the  pictnn),  onr  fcolingn  rceeiye 
a  sudden  and  nolont  shock,  by  the   ancxpeotod  appearance, 
amidst  things  jHutoral  and  musical,  of  tho  military  :  a  nnmbcr 
of  Roman  soldiers  riding  in  on  hobby-horses,  vith  a  leader  on  { 
foot,  apparcnClj  encouraging  tlicm  to  make  an  immediate  and 
deoiaivo  charge  on  the  musicians.     Beyond  tho  Botdiers  is  a  cir- 
cular temple,  in  exceedingly  bad  repair,  and  eloso  beside  it,  bnilt 
ogiiinat  ita  very  walls,  a  neat  water-mill  in  full  work.     By  the 
zoill  Sows  a  large  river,  with  a  weir  all  aerosa  it.     Tho  weir  has 
not  liocn  made  for  the  mill,  (for  that  rceeives  ita  water  from  tho 
hilie  by  a  trough  caiTied  over  tlic  temple,)  but  it  is  particularly 
ugly  and  monotonoua  in  itft  lini*  of  fall,  and  the  water  below 
forma  a  dead-looking  pond,  on  which  some  people  are  lishing  iu      , 
punts.     Tho  banka  of  thii;  river  rr<H>mb1o  in  contour  the  lat«r^| 
geological    formations  around  London,   constituted  chiefly  of      , 
broken  potii  and   oyster-fihella.      At,  an  inconvenient  distaueo 
from  tho  water-side  stands  a  city,  composed  of  twenty-iiTc  round 
towers  and  a  pyramid.     Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome  bridge  ; 
beyond  tho  bridge,  part  of  the  Campagna,  with  frngmonts  of 
aqunductfi  ;  beyond  tho  Carapiigna,  the  chjiin  of  the  Alps;  oiij 
the  left,  the  cascades  of  Tivoli. 

This  i.-i,  I  lielieve,  :\  fair  example  of  what  is  commonly  called] 
an  "  ideal  landscape,"  i.e.,  a  group  of  tlio  artist's  uLiidies  from 
nature,  individually  spoiled,  Rolected  with  snch  opposition  ol 
oharacter  as  may  insure  their  neutralizing  oach  other's  effect,! 
and  united  with  sufficient  iinn.ituralness  and  violence  of  associa-l 
tion  to  insure)  their  ])roducing  a  general  soneatii»n  of  the  impos- 
sible.    r*ct  us  analyze  tho  soparate  subjects  a  little  iu  this  ideal 
work  of  Claude's.  m 

Perhaps  thorp  is  no  more  improseiro  gceno  on  earth  than  thfl 
solitary  extent  of  tho  Campngna  of  Rome  under  evening  light, 
Iifit  tho  reader  imagine  himaelf  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from 
the  aonnda  and  motion  of  the  living  world,  and  eent  forth  alone 
into  thia  wild  and  wasted  plain.     The  earth  yields  and  crumblea' 
beneath  his  foot,  tread  ho  never  so  lightly,  for  its  Bubstance  ia< 
white,  hollow,  and  carious,  like  the  dusty  vtrt-ek  of  the  bones  ot' 
men.*     The  long  knotted  grasa  wavea  and  tosses  feebly  In  the 
evening  wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its  motion  shako  feverishly 

•  Tho  vegplabla  goII  of  lite  Cwmpagna  iti  «)ilofly  formtxl  by  decomposed 
luvM,  aod  under  it  Ilea  a  txid  of  white  piimicc,  exactly  reacmbliug  reiniisut* 
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of  booea. 
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aloDg  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift  iUenuclvM  to  the  snnllghL 
Hillocks  of  mouldering  earth  heave  around  him,  as  if  the  doaJ 

uuth  were  struggling  in  their  sleep  ;  scuctcrud  blocks  of  black 

Of  four-squari?,  rcinnauta  of  raigiitv  edificca,  not  ono  led 
a]K)U  unuLlii-r,  lie  ujion  tlu-oi  to  keep  them  down.  A  dull  pur- 
ple, poiMDOHs  haze  strotchcB  level  along  the  desert,  Tciliug  iUi 
epectrai  wrecks  of  mossy  ruins,  on  whoso  rcnta  the  red  light  rests 
like  dying  lire  on  defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge  of  the  ^Vlhan 
mount  Uft«  itfidlf  against  a  solemu  space  of  green,  clear,  quiet 
skr.  Watch-tovcrs  of  dork  clonds  stand  steadfaati;  along  tho 
promontories  of  the  Apennines.  From  the  plain  to  the  moun* 
tains,  the  shuttered  aqacdocts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  tho 

■kncEe.  like  shadowy  and  countless  troops  of  funeral  mournera, 

iing  irom  a  nation  "a  grave. 

Let  us,  with  Claude,  make  a  few  "  ideal"  oltoratlons  in  this 
landscape.  First,  we  will  reduce  the  multitudinous  precipices 
of  the  Apennines  to  four  sugar- loaves.  Secondly,  wo  will  re* 
move  the  Alban  loount.  and  put  a  lai^  <lu»t-lu'ap  in  its  sUiad. 
Next,  we  will  knock  down  the  greater  part  of  tlie  U(|tiediict8, 
and  leave  only  an  arch  or  two,  lliat  their  infinity  of  length  may 
no  longer  Ix)  painful  from  its  monotony,  l-'or  tho  purple  mist 
and  declining  snn,  we  will  substitute  a  bright  blue  sky,  with 
ronnd  white  clouds.  Finally,  we  will  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
ruins  in  the  foreground  :  we  will  plant  some  hauds^omo  trees 
therein,  wu  will  send  for  some  flddlcrSj  and  get  np  a  danco,  and 
&  picnic  party. 

It  will  bo  found,  throughout  the  picture,  that  the  same  npc- 
cics  of  improvement  is  nmdo  on  the  mnteriuls  which  Claude  had 
ready  to  his  hand.  The  desoeuding  slopca  of  the  city  of  Home, 
towards  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  supply  not  only  linea  of 
the  moat  exquisite  variety  and  beauty,  but  matter  for  wntem- 
plation  and  reflection  in  every  fragment  of  their  buildinga. 
This  paMOgo  has  been  idealized  by  Claude  into  a  set  of  similar 
roond  towers,  respecting  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  but  that 
they  are  uninhabitable,  and  to  which  no  interest  can  be  at- 
tached, beyond  tho  difficulty  of  cnnjecturing  what  they  could 
have  been  built  for.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  are  rendered  un- 
impressive by  Ihe  juxtnpoeition  of  the  wator-raill..  and  inexpliea- 
IUe  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  fioldiern.  The  glide  of 
the  muddy  streams  of  the  melancholy  Tiber  and  Anio  through 
the  Campagna,  is  impressive  in  itself,  hat  altogether  ccosea  to 
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be  so,  when  we  distnrb  their  Btillnese  of  motion  hj  a  weir,  adorn 
their  neglected  flow  with  &  handsome  bridge,  and  cover  their 
solitary  surface  with  punls,  nets,  and  Qshurnton. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  expected,  that  landsoapcs  like  this 
should  have  any  cfTect  on  the  human  heart,  except  to  harden  or 
to  degrade  it ;  to  lead  it  from  the  lovo  of  what  is  dimple,  eartieet 
aud  pure,  to  what  is  as  nophisticated  and  corrupt  in  arrange-  . 
mcnt,  08  erring  and  imperfect  in  detail.  So  long  an  such  vurks 
are  held  up  fur  imitation,  landitcape  painting  must  bo  a  manu- 
facture, itt>  prodacttons  must  be  toys,  and  its  patrons  must  b«^ 
children.  ^1 

My  purpose  then,  in  the  present  work,  is  to  demomitrate  the 
utter  falseness  both  of  the  facta  and  principlca  ;  the  imperfection 
of  material,  and  error  of  arrangement,  on  which  works  such  as 
tlieao  are  based  ;  and  to  iiieist  on  the  necessity,  as  well  na  Iho 
dignity,  of  au  eurneet,  fiutliiul,  loving,  study  of  nature  as  she 
is,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  all  tliat  man  has  done  to  alter  and 
modify  her,  Aud  the  praise  which,  in  this  8r8t  portion  of  the 
work,  is  given  to  many  rnj:r''i'h  artints,  would  be  justifiable  on 
this  ground  only,  that  although  fref|uentiy  with  little  power  and 
desultory  cffon,  they  have  yet,  iti  an  honest  tind  guwl  lieart, 
received  tlio  wonl  of  (roci  from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  wa\'es, 
and  kept  it,*  and  endeavored  in  humility  to  render  to  the  world 

•  Tl»fl  fceUnps  of  OonRtulilfl  with  reRpwt  to  hie  art  mlKht  lie  almoftta 
mixk'l  fiir  llii*  ymmi;  bluik'nl,  wtTt  it  nyt  Uiitc  tlicy  «*rr  ii  liitiu  oti  ihc  oLbct 
bUIp.  !imi  «re  perhaps  in  newi  of  (ihaslening  and  guiding  from  th«  works  at 
hid  fftllnw-mcn.  Wc  uliould  iim;  pirUtre.i  not  oa  nultioritics,  but  iis  com  mm  Is 
on  nntuni.  Just  as  wo  use  diviDL's,  not  iu>  niuhorltleA,  liut  n.^  lYnnmunis  on  the 
Biblp,  CoDatnhli!,  in  hiii  r!mai)  nf  Miint-wtirship,  fXLoinnumiratfS  hintBelf 
from  »ll  )>eaGilt  of  tlic  Churoli.  anil  doprivt«  liiinsclf  c^  oiu(rli  tn^ruciloa 
from  (1k>  Bcripliir^  to  wiiidi  ht-  HoMk,  Iwcaiise  be  will  not  accept  aid  in  the 
rcfiflin^  of  it  from  the  Icamiag  of  nther  men.  tiUr  tieorge  Uraumont,  on 
tho  conlniry.  furnisbiJS,  in  thn  anacd(3t.flfl  given  of  him  in  ConsUiWe's  life,  a 
mcliuivlioly  iaitancQ  of  the  deifntrlatiDn  into  whirJi  Mm  humEin  mind  may 
fall,  when  it  juifTer*  humim  works  to  inlerCt'TC  lielwivn  it  imd  it&  Sluetor. 
The  rccommt  urling  the  color  of  an  uld  f'renionrt  fliidlc  for  the  prevailing 
tout  uf  cvcryihmg.  uuil  Uic  vnpiil  inquiry  of  the  (^onvenlionidiiit,  "  Whore 
do  you  put  your  brown  tree  I"  show  a  |imi<triition  of  inif-lloct  m>  1nugbiil)la 
and  kmciUahli^,  tliftt  iJiey  urc  »t  once,  on  nil,  and  to  nil.  HludfnU  of  tlia 
gnJIery.  r  witirc  nnd  a  waminji.  Art  so  folli>wcil  in  lUc  mnet  Rcrvile  ludo- 
leat«  ia  wliich  life  eim  Im;  wiutwi.  Tlieni  nre  ihen  two  dsDg<>n>MK  rxlrvmes 
U>  Iw  «]iiinnwl.— forirttfulncsis  of  llie  ScHpture.and  srnm  of  tlic  dlvinv 
tlavety  on  the  ono  huod,  fr«Nthinking  on  ihe  other.    Tlie  iQttin  is  nearly  as 
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Giat  purity  of  impression  which  cati  alono  render  the  result  of 
art  an  inatrament  of  good,  or  its  labor  dcseniiig  of  gmtitude. 

If,  however,  I  ahall  have  freqacnt  occAi;ion  to  \im»t  on  tb6 
necoBsitf  of  ibia  heai-tfelt  love  of,  aad  nnquatified  submitsion  Utp 
the  teaching  of  nature,  it  will  bo  no  less  iiicmnl»ent  upon  me  to 
reprobate  the  cureless  rendering  of  casual  iniprossion,  and  the 
mecbanical  copyiam  of  unimportant  Hnbject,,  which  are  too  fre- 
rinontly  riaible  in  our  modern  sehool,*    Tlieir  lightnoiu  and  de- 

difflcnlt  to  dtUurnilae  or  keep  In  art  as  in  religion,  bnt  tiio  gretit  ilanger  \a 
on  Uie  side  ot  suporetition.  He  who  walkti  tiumbly  with  Xitture  will 
selilom  tie  to  dangnr  of  loning  »g)it  of  Art.  Hv  will  oonunoniy  find  la  all 
that  b  truly  groat  ot  nun's  works.  MtnctUiug  of  Lbcir  urif;inal,  for  vrhltrh  he 
will  Kj^rd  them  with  gratitude,  and  >uiiiR>lim(Ls  follow  thrm  willi  n^xpoct ; 
wtiilo  be  who  iskt-s  Art  for  Ul»  AiilhoHty  ta/iy  cniin.'iy  loac  «i£hl  of  all  lIiiU 
it  tatcr|irvU,  aud  niuk  ut  oucv  into  iXxv  sin  uf  su  iduluier,  and  the  dvgnulji< 
lion  of  a  slave. 

*  I  Khotild  bare  insisted  more  on  Ihiit  fi\uh  (for  U  In  a  fnlnl  odc)  in  the 
followlDg  Bssity.  hiiL  the  raiutn  of  It  resi^  mrhor  with  the  piihllc  Umn  wllb 
tbo  utitii.  and  in  thu  uecvsHitius  of  tlitj  puUic  us  lauoh  as  in  Lhcir  will. 
Sucli  pictures  as  artists  UieioBeivod  vuitM  vikl)  to  p&iat,  ouM  not  \m  mv- 
rutcd  iiiidi-r  very  hi^h  prices  ;  nnd  it  niiiKt  alwayii  1h-  i-aj>ii.-r,  in  llu-  prrwnt 
mate  of  socioly.  to  lliid  ivn  piirch(i9crs  of  tcn-gninoa  sketches.  Ibnn  ono  pur* 
chaser  for  n  hiindn^l-ipiiiH^a  pinMirc.  8till.  I  havi;  Ixion  often  Imtli  fnirprlnod 
•ad  (iriuved  to  mo  ibnl  nay  i-lCurt  ou  CIk'  i>an  ut  our  nrtititK  u>  ri»o  ubovu 
nam  of actu  tv —any  ntru^lc  to  winicthing  iiku  romptcttHl    conctiption — vaa 

by  the  pubtir  to  bo  its  own  reward.    In  the  wntcrrfolor  cxhiliiikm  of 

year  there  whs  n  noblti  work  of  Diivid  Cox's.  Irtwd  in  llii^  riylil  «-nsf— a 
forest  boUow  witli  ii  fuw  fIr-cp  tnivLhij.'  down  through  iU  dwp  hru,  and  a 
Bolvmn  ojwtiini^of  evening  sky  ii!x>ve  it!  diirk  mufsesot  distnnc^  It  was 
wnrtli  all  his  iiltlo  bits  on  (he  walls  put  tt^elhcr.  Ycl  Uie  pnblic  picliod  up 
all  the  Huh)  hiL.4 — !>l<}rs  and  .tplnslitta,  diiik.').  cbicltwiteil,  nam  of  corn — all 
that  wiut  clever  aud  polilu  ;  lui  I  thi;  n.'al  |i!i:turu— tlio  full  dwelopmcnt  uf 
Ibe  artist's  rniud— wiis  Mi  r,u  las  bnudA.  How  can  I,  or  any  ouo  dee,  wilU 
a  wMWt^leoce,  advise  him  after  lliis  to  aim  at  anything  more  than  may  l« 
struck  onl  by  the  cleromcsi  of  n  qunrt^r  of  an  hour.  Cattcrmoli',  T  hclicvL', 
laeartlicd  sni]  ehucklcd  in  tlic  aiini;  iiiiiimLT.  Flu  lK.'^an  hid  caniur  will] 
flnWiW^  and  dludied  plcturee,  which,  1  bi'liove,  nvver  paid  hiin— lie  now 
proetUulK^  hiA  Riki  t:ilfnL  Ut  the  HU|i<!i'fl<-i:ilimra  af  pulilic  lasle.  and  bUila  Itin 
Way  to  ttmolumcnt  nud  oblivion.  There  U  commonly,  however,  fault  on 
bnih  Hides  :  in  the  artist  for  exhibiting  hie  doxKirity  by  mimuicbank  trid« 
of  the  bru;8h,  until  chaate  flnlsb.  requlriii);  ten  thnes  the  knowledge  oiid 
labor,  Bpp<uirs  in)iipid  to  th«  disnuKnl  taiii^  which  he  ha.-<  liiinKelf  fumieil  in 

patrons,  an  the  ro&ring  and  ranting  of  a  common  actor  will  ortcntimei 
flppnrently  vapid  th«  finiahed  lonchus  of  perfect  niiliim  ;  anil  in  rJto 
for  tikkiii);;  U'sa  real  piiUis  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  discrimi- 
nate, the  various  powem  of  a  ^reat  Krli.«t,  tlian  Lliey  would  to  eatlmale 

excvHeuce  of  a  cook  or  develop  the  dexterity  of  a  dancer. 
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soltoriDera  of  iiitcutiuii,  tlioir  meaniugleaa  mQltipUcatiou  of  un- 
studied compoaitiou.  und  their  want  of  definiten^tis  and  loftincas 
of  aim,  bring  iliM:n.'dit  uti  thoir  wholu  ttyatuui  uf  study,  aud  vn- 
coari^  in  the  critic  the  OBhappy  prejudice  that  the  field  luid 
tlio  hillside  urc  leae  fit  phicos  uf  study  thuu  the  gtilvry  and  tbo 
garr«L  >Jot  over;  casual  idea  caoght  from  the  flight  of  u 
ghowcr  or  the  full  of  a  miiihcam.  nut  evei^  glowing  fnigmutit  of 
harvest  light,  nor  every  flifikcring  divam  of  copsewood  coolness, 
is  to  be  given  to  the  world  aa  it  came,  unconsiriered.  iucoin- 
plele,  and  forgotten  by  ttio  artist  as  itoon  as  it  has  left  his  caacl. 
That  only  ehoiild  lie  considorcil  ii  picture,  in  Tfhich  tho  spirit, 
(not  the  materials,  olwervc,)  but  the  animating  emotion  of  many 
mirh  stuilio-s  in  oonc^intratwl,  iind  rxhibited  by  tlio  aid  of  lonR- 
gtudicd,  paiufully-choson  fonna ;  idealized  iu  the  right  sense  of 
the  .word,  no»  by  nudaciona  liherty  of-  that  fiiculty  of  degrading 
Qod'e  works  vhich  muri  cidls  his  "  iiaagination,"  but  by  perfect 
assertion  of  entire  knowleiicce  of  overy  part  and  character  anil 
fuDclion  of  the  object,  and  in  wliich  the  dotaila  are  completed 
to  the  la-tt  line  compatible  with  the  diffnity  anil  simph'city  of  the 
whole,  wrought  oat  with  that  noblest  Industry  which  coucon- 
trates  profusion  into  point,  and  transforms  aecnranhition  into 
etruoture  ;  noithor  must  this  labor  be  bestowed  on  every  subjoet 
whifh  appears  to  afford  a  fapabllity  of  good,  but  on  nhoaon  sub- 
jects in  which  natui-o  hitfi  jirepared  lo  the  artist's  hand  the  purest 
Bonrres  of  the  impression  he  wonld  convoy.  These  may  be 
humble  in  their  oi-dor,  tmt  they  muiit  be  perfect  of  their  kind. 
There  is  a  perfection  of  the  Itedgerow  and  cottage,  as  well  iia  of 
Iho  forest  and  the  palace,  and  more  ideality  in  a  great  artist's 
BClection  and  treatment  of  roadside  weeds  and  brook-worn  pob- 
hlen,,  than  in  all  tlio  i^tru^lin;;  i^arii^aturn  of  tho  moanor  mind 
which  heaps  its  foreground  with  colossal  column^,  and  heaves 
impimtiibh'  mniintuirii^  intii  the  ciicumlHji'ed  tiky.  Finally,  these 
choRen  auljjc'i.ta  must  not  be  in  any  way  repetitions  of  one  an* 
otlier,  but  (wth  founded  on  a  now  idea,  and  developing  a  totally 
distinct  train  of  thought;  su  that  the  work  of  the  urtist's  life 
should  furm  a  consistent  ficries  of  essays,  rising  ihruugh  the 
scale  of  creation  from  the  htimblest  scenery  to  the  most  exallvd  ; 
each  picture  being  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain,  billed  on  what 
preceded,  introducing  to  what  is  to  follow,  aud  all,  iu 
lovely  systora,  exhibiting  and  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of 
to  the  hunmu  heart 
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Bince,  thoiij  I  aliall  have  to  raprobnto  the  absence  of  aUtdy  in 
the  moderns  nearly  a^  much  as  it«  talm  direction  in  the  anei&nta, 
my  tutik  will  uaturally  dtvido  itself  into  throe  porliunn.  In  tbo 
6ret,  I  shall  endeavor  to  inrestigate  and  arrange  tbefact«  of  na- 
toro  with  Ecientific  accaratiy  ;  sliowiii;;  at;  I  |inKHx><I,  by  what 
total  neglect  of  the  very  tint  base  and  groundwork  uf  their  art 
tbo  idtralitics  of  Homo  araong  the  oht  niiutera  aro  produced. 
This  foundation  once  secnrelj  laid,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  the  vork,  to  analyze  and  demonatrute  the  natnro 
of  the  emotions  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime  ;  to  examine  llio 
pju-ticular  clianicters  of  every  kind  of  ewnory,  and  to  bring  t« 
light,  ae  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  that  fauttlo&s,  cvaiseleH«.  in- 
conceiTablc.  incxbatifltible  loveliness,  which  God  has  stanip(.>d 
ufton  all  things,  if  man  will  only  receive  them  as  He  give«  them. 
Finally,  I  shall  endeavor  to  trare  the  operation  of  all  this  on  tlie 
hearti^  and  minds  of  men  ;  to  oxbibit  ttto  mural  functiuu  and 
end  of  art,  to  prove  the  share  which  it  ought  to  hare  in  the 
thoughts,  and  iulluonoc  on  tbo  lives  of  all  of  us  ;  to  attach  to 
the  artist  the  responsibility  of  a  preacher,  and  to  kindle  in  the 
general  mind  that  regard  which  such  an  office  must  domaud. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  first  portion  of  this  tjisk,  which 
is  all  that  I  have  yet  lie«n  tMiahlod  to  olTt-r  to  the  reader,  cnnnot 
but  be  tbo  least  interesting  and  the  most  laborious,  especially 
bGoaase  it  is  neuesmry  timt  it  abould  be  executed  without  rofor- 
once  to  uuy  principles  of  beauty  or  inllnences  of  emotion.  It  is 
the  hard,  straigbtforward  cla^iiificutinn  of  material  tilings,  not 
the  stTidy  of  thought  or  passion  ;  and  therefore  let  me  not  be 
accused  of  the  feelings  whirh  I  oliooso  to  repress.  The  consid- 
iTuiion.  of  the  high  qualities  of  art  must  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  work  of  the  hammer  and  the  eudiometer. 

Again,  I  vruuid  request  that  the  frequent  passages  of  refer- 
pncc  to  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  school  may  not  bo 
kioked  upon  us  mere  mode^  of  conventional  expression.  I  think 
ihepe  is  enough  in  the  following  (wge-s  t.n  prove  that  I  am  not 
Jikely  t/>  he  carrimi  away  by  the  celebrity  of  a  tiame  ;  and  there- 
lore  that  (he  devoted  love  which  I  profess  for  the  works  of  the 
great  hisbirical  ami  sacred  painters  is  sinoeroand  well-grounded. 
And  indeed  every  principle  of  art  which  I  may  advocate,  I  shall 
he  able  to  ilhislrate  by  reference  to  the  works  of  men  universally 
>nowud  to  be  the  masters  of  masters  ;  and  the  |mblic.  so  long  aa 
nriooohing  leads  them  to  higher  underatandiug  and  love  of  the 
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worlu  of  Baonaroti,  Leonardo,  Quflaelle,  Titian^  and  Cogliari^j 
may* Barely  concede  to  mc  without  fear,  rbe  right  of  striking) 
BQch  blows  »6  1  iQiiy  deem  ncce&ifanr  to  the  ostabLi&lmicnt  of  my* 
principleji,  at  Gosper  I'oaitsin,  or  Vandcvelde. 

Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  nearly  an  mnch  occoeion,  at  il: 
present  day,  for  adrocacy  of  Michael  Angelo  against  the  petti- 
neaa  of  the  modcmBf  as  there  ia  for  support  of  l^irnor  against 
the  conventionalities  of  the  ancienU.  For,  thoagh  tbo  names 
of  the  fathers  <if  gacn^l  art  are  on  all  our  lipe,  our  faith  in  Ihoin 
U  much  like  thnl  of  the  great  world  in  its  religion — nominal, 
but  dead.  In  vain  our  lecturers  sound  the  name  of  KafTaello  in 
the  ears  of  their  pnpiU,  while  their  own  works  are  visibly  at  vari- 
onno  with  cvorj-  principle  dednciWe  from  his.  In  vain  is  tha 
young  Btudent  cumpollcd  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  ecliool 
copies  of  Michael  AngdOj  when  his  broad  must  depend  on  the^ 
number  of  gewgaws  ho  can  crowd  Into  his  canvas.  And  I  coul^H 
with  as  much  zeal  cxort  mywlf  against  the  modern  system  of 
English  historical  art,  as  I  have  in  favor  of  our  school  of  laud- 
scape,  bnt  that  it  ia  an  ungrateful  and  painful  task  to  attack  the 
works  of  living  painters,  struggling  with  adverse  circumstances 
of  every  kind,  and  especially  with  the  false  taste  of  a  nation 
which  regards  matters  of  art  cither  with  the  ticklishncES  of  an 
infent,  or  the  stolidity  of  a  Megatherium. 

I  have  been  accused,  in  the  execution  of  this  first  portion  of 
my  work,   of   irrorerent  and  scnrrile  expression  towards  the 
works  which  I  have  depreciated.     Poesibly  I  may  liavo  been  in 
some  dcjjrpe  infected  by  rending  those  criticisms  of  otir  periodi- 
Cttlw,  wjii';h  consist  of  notliing  elee ;  but  I  believe  in  general  that_ 
my  wonlfi  will  be  found  to  have  sufficient  Imth  in.  them  to  exH 
cuae  their  familiarity  ;  and  that  no  otlicr  weapons  could  huvi 
been  used  to  pierce  the  superstitious  prejudice  with  which  thi 
works  of  certain  painters  are  shielded  from  the  attacks  of  rea-' 
»on.     My  answer  ia  that  given  long  ago  to  a  similar  complaint,     t, 
uttered  under  the  same  ciroumstimcea  by  the  foiled  sophist :— ^fl 
{'*  Hi  S^  eerty  o  avOpbtfTOi  ;  ooS  aTratSevToi  riS,  oi  ovtcj  tpavXa^ 
ovo^tara  OYOfxa^iiv  ToXfJ^  iv  ffefiv^  xpay^ri.)     Tmovroi 
rf5j  c5  Jirirta,  nvStv  irAAo  <ppovTiil,aiy  i)  to  a\i}&H.'*  ^m 

It  is  with  moro  surprise  thai  I  have  hoard  myself  accused  o:^| 
thoughtless  severity  with  respect  to  -the  works  of  contcmp(>rary 
puiutcrs,  for  I  fully  believo  that  whenever  I  attack  them,  I  give 
myseK  far  more  pain  than  I  can  possibly  inflict ;  and,  in  many 
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Instances,  I  haro  withheld  reprobation  wKich  I  conaidorM 
necessary  to  the  full  undorstanding  of  my  work,  iu  the  fear  of 

grieving  or  injuring  men  of  whose  fccliugs  and  oircumstoncc^  I 
TILS  igtiorunt.  Indeed,  the  apparently  fnlso  andexaggomlod  biaa 
of  the  whole  book  in  fnvor  of  modern  art,  is  in  groat  degree  do- 
pendcnt  on  my  withholding  the  ouimad versions  whioh  would 
hare  given  it  balance,  and  keeping  silence  whero  I  cannot 
pniiao.  But  I  hod  rather  be  a  year  or  two  longer  in  effecting 
my  ptirpoflcs,  than  reach  tliem  by  trampling  on  men's  hearts 
and  hearths ;  und  I  have  permitted  nis'self  to  express  nnfavor- 
able  opinions  only  where  the  popularity  and  favor  of  the  artist 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  opinion  of  an  individaal  a  nuttor 
of  ludlflerence  to  him. 

And  now — but  one  word  more.  For  many  a  year  wo  haTO 
heard  nothing  with  respect  to  the  works  of  Turner  but  accu»a- 
tioDs  of  their  want  of  iruth.  To  every  ohaervation  on  their 
power,  sublimity,  or  beauty,  there  has  been  but  one  reply  : 
They  are  not  like  nature,  I  therefore  took  my  opponents  on 
their  own  ground,  and  demonstrated,  by  thorough  invoatigatioQ 
of  aetuat  fnct«,  that  Tnmcr  r>  like  nature,  im<l  ptiints  mora  of 
nature  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  I  expected  this  proposi- 
tion (the  foundation  of  all  my  fnturc  efforts)  would  have  boon 
dispnted  with  dcapentte  struggles,  and  that  I  should  have  had 
to  fight  my  way  to  my  position  inch  by  inch.  Not  ut  all.  My 
opponontfi  yield  me  the  field  at  once.  One  (the  writer  for  the 
Atheneenm)  has  no  other  resource  than  the  assertion,  that  ''  ho 
disapproves  the  natural  stylo  in  paiutiug.  If  people  want  to  see 
nature,  let  them  go  and  look  at  herself.  Why  should  they  see 
her  at  second-hand  on  a  piece  of  canvas?"  The  other,  (IJlack- 
wood.)  fitill  morri  utterly  discomfited,  is  rcdueod  to  a  still  more 
remarkable  line  of  dofouco.  '*  It  is  out,"  hofijiys,  "  what  thinga 
in  all  respects  really  are,  but  how  they  are  convertible  by  the 
mind  into  what  they  are  twf.  that  we  have  to  consider."  (Oc- 
tober, 1843,  p.  -185.)  I  leave  therefore  the  rotidor  to  chooao 
whether,  with  Bhw:kwood  and  hia  ftdlowe,  he  will  proceed  to 
consider  how  things  are  convertible  by  the  mind  into  wlmt  they 
are  fw(,  or  whether,  with  me,  be  will  undergo  the  harder,  hot 
perhaps  on  the  whole  mure  useful,  labor  of  ascertaimug — What 
they  are. 
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It  is  Willi  mucli  regi-et,  and  partly  against  my  own  judg- 
ment, that  I  repnblieh  tho  following  chaptflm  in  their  present 
form.  Tho  particular  circamstances  (stated  in  tho  first  preface) 
tindor  which  they  wore  originally  written,  haTO  rendered  them 
so  unfit  for  the  jiosition  they  now  hold  as  introductory  to  a  seri- 
ona  examination  of  the  general  functions  of  art,  that  I  ehonld 
have  witihod  tiret  to  complete  the  saccocding  portions  of  tho 
esitay,  and  tlien  to  write  another  introrlnction  of  more  fitting 
character.  But  as  it  may  bo  long  before  I  am  able  tu  do  thie, 
and  as  I  believe  what  I  haTe  already  written  may  still  be  of  eoine 
limited  and  partial  scrvioe,  I  have  aufTered  it  to  reappear,  trast- 
tug  to  the  kindness  of  the  reader  to  look  to  its  intention  rather 
than  its  temper,  and  furgive  its  inconeideration  in  its  eamesb- 
neea. 

Thinking  it  of  too  little  substance  to  bear  mending,  -whcr- 
ever  I  haTe  found  a  passage  which  I  thought  required  modiflcn- 
tion  or  explanation,  I  have  cut  it  out ;  what  I  hare  left,  how- 
CTcr  imperfect,  ciinnot  I  think  bo  dangeroiiiily  raisundorstood  : 
BometbiDff  I  have  added,  not  under  the  idea  of  rendering  tho 
work  in  any  wise  systematic  or  comjilete,  but  to  suj-jdy  grosa 
omiBaions,  answer  inevitable  objections,  and  give  b'ome  substonco 
to  pasRuges  of  mere  dcetamation. 

Whatever  inadequacy  or  error  there  may  be,  throughont,  in 
'materials  or  modes  of  demonstration,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truUi  and  necessity  of  the  main  resnlt ;  and  though  the  reader 
may,  perhajMi,  find  me  frequently  hereafter  showing  other  and 
bet^r  gronuds.  for  what  is  here  affirmed,  yet  the  point  and  bear- 
ing of  the  book,  its  determined  depreciation  of  Clande,  Kidvator, 
flaspar,  and  (Junaletto,  and  it.'^  equH-lly  determined  sup|Mirt  ni 
Tamer  as  the  greatest  of  all  landscape  paiutera,  imfl.  ot  tuxvi*;t"'  ^ 
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Ip  it  be  trno^  and  it  can  ecarcely  bo  disputed,  that  nothing 
has  been  for  centuries  conMcrsted  by  public  adminition,  without 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  eome  kind  of  Btcrling  excellence,  it 
is  not  bcnmae  the  avcnure  intellect  and  focline  of 
Ddarttchonor  ei- the  mAjority  of  the  pubhc  are  competent  in  any 
i«r^i*P^c^'oi  way  to  distin^uiRh  what  ie  really  excellent,  but 


becanse  all  erroneonB  opinion  is  inoonsiBtcnt,  and 
all  angrounded  opinion  trantiitory  ;  su  that  while  the  fancies 
and  feelings  which  deny  deserved  honor  and  award  what  is  un- 
dne  hare  neither  root  nor  strength  snfHcicnt  to  maintain  con- 
Bistent  testimony  for  a  length  of  time,  the  opinions  formed  on 
right  grounds  by  those  few  who  are  in  reality  competent 
jadgOG.  being  necesgarily  etuble,  eommunicato  themsclTea  grad- 
Rally  from  mind  to  mind,  descending  luwer  as  ihoy  extend 
irider,  until  they  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  rnle  by  abeoiute 
antboritj,  even  where  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  litem  cannot 
be  nnderstood.    On  this  gradual  riotory  of  what  is  consieteni 


^ 


over  Tvhtit  18  racillAtinf^,  depends  the  repatation  of  all  that  k 
highest  in  art  and  litcrauire.  P'or  it  is  lui  insiUi  to  what  i» 
really  f^rcat  in  either,  to  eojtpoBe  that  it  in  any  way  addreesee 
iteelf  t«  mean  or  uncaltivattid  faculties.  It  is  a  matter  of 
simplest  duinuustrutiou,  that  no  man  caa  \h>  n>aUy  appn-ciat 
but  by  his  equal  or  superior.  Uin  inferior  may  ovet'^etimate ' 
him  in  enthusiasm  ;  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  degradoj 
him,  in  ignorance  ;  bnt  he  cannot  form  a  grounded  anil  jiist 
esfcimato.  Witliont  jiroving  thJa,  however — which  it  would  take 
more  Hpavo  to  do  Ihaii  I  t-au  spare — it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
there  ie  no  process  of  amdlgamation  by  which  opinions,  wrong 
individuaUy,  can  hccomo  right  roepcly  by  their  multitude.* 
If  I  ataud  by  a  picture  in  the  Academy,  and  hear  twenty  per- 
sons in  succefifiion  admiring  ftomo  paltry  piece  of  muehunism  or 
iniitatiun  in  Uiu  lining  of  a  cloak,  or  tho  Kutin  of  a  Hlijipi^r,  it  in 
absurd  to  tell  mc  that  they  reprobate  collectircly  what  they  ad- 
mire indiridnally  :  or,  if  Lliey  pass  with  apathy  by  a  pie^^  of  the 
most  noble  conception  or  most  perfect  truth,  because  it  has  in  it 
no  tricks  of  the  brush  nor  grimace  of  expression,  it  is  absurd  ^^ 
to  tell  me  tliat  thoy  collectively  respect  what  they  separatolyH 
Bfiorn,  or  that  the  feelings  and  knowledge  of  such  judges,  by  any 
length  of  time  or  compiU'iBun  of  idea^,  could  uome  to  any  right 
oonolasion  with  respeict  to  what  \b  really  high  in  art  Tho  qnoft- 
tion  is  not  decided  by  them,  but  for  them  ; — decided  at  first  by  ^ 
few  :  by  fewer  in  proportion  as  the  merits  of  tlie  work  are  of  aS 
higher  order.  Prom  these  few  the  decision  is  wimmunicated  to 
the  number  next  below  them  in  rank  of  mind,  and  by  thoso 
again  to  a  wider  and  lower  circle  ;  each  rank  being  so  far  cog- 
nizant of  the  su]>criority  of  that  above  it,  aa  to  rccoiTO  its  deci- 
sion with  ruii'pect ;  until,  in  prucutis  of  time,  the  right  aud  cou- 
sistont  opinion  is  communicated  to  all,  and  held  by  all  as  a  mat> 
t.er  of  fnitli,  tho  more  positively  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of 
it  are  leas  perceived.f  ^^ 

•  The  opinion  of  a  majority  is  right  only  when  it  Is  more  piobabie  wllh^^ 
each  [odividual  Hint  be  should  be  rii^ht  than  tlmt  lie  dbould  bo  wroug,  as  hi 
tho  cusc  of  u.  jiu-y.    Wlierc  It  Is  more  probable,  wltb  rvspcct  to  caL-li  iiuU- 
viduui,  tluLi  htt  should  bu  wruu^  \h&n  rt|,'Ll.  Lhu  opialuo  of  the  minority  is 
the  tnifi  one.     Thus  it  ia  in  art. 

f  There  an,  however,  a  tbouaand  modifying  drctraulanoes  which 
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Bnt  when  this  procoK  has  taken  place,  and  the  work  has  ho- 
Dome  sanctifieiL  by  tirno  in  tho  mtudB  of  men,  it  its  inipotiailjto 

Scr  Uiis  process  somctiiucs  unnonwaory, — 9Mncliin«s  rajtbl  *n(l  certain  — 
imctiiuea  impo^iblc.  It  is  uiiut-cf:^^!!!^  in  tbeitaic  and  the  drama,  because 
Ihe  rtHiltitude  is  Uic  only  proper  judge  or  tboao  art*  whoso  end  a  to  uovg 
thi;  mull)tmt«  (tlidti^'li  mort!  is  jKceaaaxy  to  a  finti  play  titiiu  iit  cn.'tfuiUjilly 
4nmmi.tr.,  and  it  bs  only  of  lh«  dnunatlc  pail  thnt  ttui  imiltit.uilv  arc  cc^iU 
zont).  It  is  aiui««<wwry,  wlicn,  imittHl  willi  the  liijchvr  <iiialjliu<  of  a  work, 
lliai!  ore  appeaU  tu  uoiruniul  passion,  lo  all  Uio  fucullice  atul  fL-vliiigs  wLlcIi 
are  gt^cni]  In  man  as  ui  aalnial.  The  popularity  i»  ihvn  as  sudden  »«  it  U 
Vi:!!  ^.luuded,— it  19  Iiearly  and  honest  ia  eveiy  miud,  but  it  Is  bgued  Id 
e%"My  mind  on  a  difffirnnl  Pjtn-ieH  of  l>xceUt■flC4^  Such  will  ofurii  l>c  llio  caSB 
with  the  Doltieeit  worka  of  liicmiure.  Take  Duu  Qutiotu  for  DXamplc. 
•Tlie  lowest  mind  would  Had  in  It  perpauol  and  bmtal  amuAOiuent  In  liio 
juiNfurtuncs  of  the  Itnight.  and  perpetual  plfamirc  in  tiyniputliy  wilJi  Uie 
li.|inn:.  A  mind  of  arcragn  foclinjj  would  [Kni-ivc!  ihc  Kitiricul  nu-juitug 
and  force  of  the  liook,  would  Bpiirvcbilf  ilM  vf  it,  its  Hegancc,  and  it«  tntlh. 
But  only  elc^•at«d  and  |>n.-uliar  mindH  diefovor,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the 
fuD  moral  lienuty  of  th«  lovo  and  trutli  whidi  aru  lh«  constant  awocl- 
«U»  of  all  tliat  Id  e*en  most  trealc  and  erring  In  the  character  of  ila  beiv. 
Bod  pnBS  over  tho  ludc  advcuturc  and  Gcurrilt)  Jost  iu  biuto— [Kirluiiwi  In 
|iaiD,  to  penetrate  Iwjicviih  tho  ruiily  cor^kt.  and  catch  fmm  the  wandering 
fibace  tho  evidence  and  ejiprt'JvUon  of  fortitude,  eelf  divotlon,  and  unlvcr- 
'  Itivo.  Bo.  a^in,  wHli  the  ivorks  of  Scott  fimi  Byron  ;  poptiliirity  was  as 
111  a.4  it  was  dcscrrt'd,  bLvanso  there  is  in  tlit^m  an  appLiil  to  Uiosq  pas- 
whk-Ji  are  mitvetKJl  in  all  men,  as  wdl  as  an  expression  of  sucli 
ts  ait  can  he.  twi-'ivmI  nuly  by  Uie  few.  But  tlx^y  uii-  admired  Ity  Ihe 
ority  of  their  advocates  fur  the  woaluwt  parts  of  Ihinr  workH,  an  n  |x>pu. 
pruacher  by  the  majority  of  liiis  ooDgrejgatioa  for  the  worst  part  of  his 
niion. 

TJie  pmcess  is  rapid  and  certain,  when,  though  there  may  be  little  lo 

ktfih  the  multitude  at  onco,  there  is  murh  which  they  can  enjoy  when  Uieir 

iticatioo  U  aiithoriiattruly  directed  to  it.    So  rusts  the  reputiLLion  of  Shak- 

No  nrdiuikry  mind  can  comprehend  wherein  his  undbputed  Euperi- 

rity  consists,  but  there  is  yet  quite  as  much  to  amu.w,  thrill,  orexrilc, — 

uitr  as  much  of  what  b,  in  Ihc  strict  scntK;  of  the  word,  dramatic,  in  hU 

firkt  m*  Ui  any  one  eWs.     They  were  rectlved,  lliereforc,  when  first  wrlt- 

,,  with  uviTBgw  lipiinivul.  ii»  works  of  cOHitnon  niwit :  but  when  llic  hijjh 

i«lon  was  made,  and  the  circ;li-  ^praid,  the  public  look  up  the  hue  and 

leniiously  eooush.     Let  llnmi  buv«  dngj^cnc,  ghosts,  dowua,  and 

and  with  siteh  nmt  and  dntlnite  aonrccK  of  cajoymunt,  they  will  lake 

ilooal  trouble  lo  k-am  hnlf  a  tloEc^u  quotationx,  without  underritaiHl. 

lltLin,  and  adQiIl  the  euptinority  of  Sh^K|iearu  wiUioul  furlhcr  demur. 

itHking.  pcdiapa,  ean  more  oomplutely  demonstrate  tha  total  igoonoco 
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that  any  now  work  of  equal  merit  can  b«  impartially  compared 
with  it,  except  by  minds  not  only  educated  and  generally  capablft 
o{  appreciating  merit,  tmt  strong  enough  to  shaln 
«bMiMte  when  ofT  tlio  weight  of  pngudiai  and  oHaooiation,  vrhicli 
**"  invariably  incline  them  to  the  older  favorite.    It 

is  much  easier,  says  Barry,  to  repeat  the  oharavtor  recorded  of 
Phidias,  tlian  to  investigate  the  merits  of  Agasias.  And  when, 
as  peculiarly  in  the  caae  of  painting,  much  kuotrlcdge  of  what  ia 
technical  and  practical  is  necessary  to  a  right  judgment,  so  that 
thoao  alone  are  competent  to  pronounce  a  truo  verdict  who  are 
thcmselvee  the  persons  to  be  judged,  and  who  therefore  can 
give  no  opinion,  centuries  may  elajMe  before  fair  compariaoa 
can  bo  made  botwocu  two  artiste  of  different  agea  ;  while  the 
patriarchal  eicellenoe  exercises  during  the  interval  a  tyranni- 
cal— perhapfl,  even  a  blighting,  inllucnce  over  tho  minda,  both 
of  tho  public  and  of  those  to  whom,  properly  understood,  it 
should  serve  for  a  guide  and  example.  In  no  city  of  Enropo 
whore  art  is  a  subject  of  attention,  are  its  prospecta  so  hopd- 
less,  or  its  pursints  ao  resnitloas,  an  in  Rome  ;  becaneo  there, 
among  all  Htudent^,  tho  anthority  of  their  prodeocasorB  in  art  is 
supreme  and  without  api»eal,  ami  t.ho  mindless  copyist  etudioa 
Raffacllc,  but  not  what  Haffaellc  studied.  It  thus  becomce  the 
duty  of  every  one  ca]>able  of  demonstrating  any  definite  points 


of  the  put))ic  of  &tl  that  is  grrat  or  vxluablv  Id  Shakspeare  than  tlteSr  Oniveiv 
sal  admiration  of  Maclbe's  HiimleL. 

The  procesft  U  Impossible  wIipd  there  b  in  the  work  nothing  to  attract 
und  EuiuL'Lhiiig  lo  disgust  the  vul^r  mind.  Xclther  Ihclr  lairloslc  excel- 
Icniiu,  nor  Uic  uuLhorily  of  Uioao  who  am,  Juiljrti  of  it,  will  ever  make  iho 
poetn3  of  Wordsworth  or  Oforgo  Herliert  popular,  in  the  et-nsc  in  which 
Boott  and  Byron  arc  popular,  hecaiiRe  it  i»  to  the  vntgnr  n  labor  imtnul  of  n 
plciwiure  to  rcmi  them  ;  and  there  ara  p(irt4  in  them  which  to  sac-U  judges 
caatvH  but  l>e  vupid  or  ridiculoua.  Most  worha  of  the  higbc«t  fttt, — thOM 
of  RAlTiui1]«,  M.  Anf;elo,  or  Da  Viucl, — «tand  as  Bhalcspcan  doea, — that 
which  is  commoaplace  aad  feeble  in  thoir  cxctjllencti  being  taheo  fur  Ita 
osscQce  by  tlia  uoeduoated.  hmi^^laaUon  aEsistiuj;  tho  improsdoo,  (for  wc 
readily  fancy  that  we  feci,  when  feeling  is  a  matter  of  pride  or  coosclcnce.) 
and  lactation  and  protcn&iuu  incrcusing  ibc  udim;  of  the  rapture.  If  not  ita 
decree.  Oiottn,  Orgagmi.  Aagclico.  Pcnigino,  alaod.  like  QcorgB  Hcrbecl, 
only  with  the  fow.  Wilkiu  bet'oiiiea  poputur,  like  8oott,  becaose  ho  touches 
DOsaoaa  wluch  all  foul>  and  express^  troths  whidh  ail  can  recognize. 
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of  enperiority  In  modom  art,  and  who  is  in  ft  poeition  in  whioh 
his  doing  so  vill  not  he  ungracefnt,  to  encounter  without  tieflita- 
IS.  Tboaotbor'B  ^*on  whatcTor  Opprobrium  may  fall  upon  him  from 

l"u*towSl  ^^®  neoesary  prejadice  even  of  the  most  candid 
lew.  miutjgj  and  from  the  far  moro  virulent  opiK>- 
eition  of  ihosa  who  havo  no  hope  of  maintaiuiug  their  own 
reputatioQ  for  discernment  but  in  tho  supjxrrt  of  that  kind 
of  oonjiccratcd  merit  which  may  be  applauded  vithout  an  in- 
convenient necessity  for  reasons.  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore, 
bclioring  that  there  are  certain  points  of  superiority  in  miKlem 
artists,  and  espeolally  in  one  or  two  of  their  number,  which 
hare  not  yet  been  fvily  understood,  except  by  those  who  aro 
•carcely  in  a  position  admitting  tho  declaration  of  their  convic- 
tion,  to  institute  a  close  comiKirison  botivoen  the  great  works  of 
tflcient  and  modem  landscape  art^,  to  raise,  as  far  as  possible, 
ilte  deceptiro  veil  of  imaginary  light  Hirough  which  we  are  ao- 
med  to  gaze  upon  the  [latriarclial  work,  and  lo  hIiow  the  real 
relations,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  Bubsisting  between  it 
ind  our  own.  X  am  fully  aware  tliat  this  is  not  to  be  done 
U^tly  or  rashly  ;  that  it  is  the  part  of  every  one  proposing  to 
Ice  Huch  a  task  strictly  to  examine,  with  prolonged  donbt 

aovoro  trial,  every  opinion  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  sacred 
verdict  of  time,  and  to  advance  nothing  which  does  not,  at 
least  in  his  own  conviction,  rettt  on  surer  ground  than  mere 
feeling  or  taste.  I  have  accordingly  Hdvnnced  noth- 
Litfa  capS^  or  ing  in  tho  following  pages  but  with  accompanying 
demonstration,  which  may  indeed  be  true  or  false 
— oomplcte  or  conditional,  but  which  con  only  bo  met  on  its 
own  grociuds,  and  can  in  no  way  be  borne  down  or  affected  by 
mere  authority  of  great  names.  Yet  even  thus  I  should  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  spoak  so  decidedly  as  I  have,  hut  for  my  ftill 
comictton  that  we  ought  not  to  class  tho  historical  painters  of 
the  flfteenth,  and  landscape  painters  of  the  scvontoonth,  cou- 
turios,  together,  under  the  general  title  of  "  old  masters,"  as  if 
they  possessed  anything  hke  correispuuding  rank  in  their  re- 
vp^jtivo  walks  of  art  I  feel  assured  that  the  principles  on 
whioh  they  worked  aro  totally  opposed,  and  that  the  landscape 
painters  have  been    honored  only    because  they  exhibited   in 

ihutioal    and  technical    qualities  some   scmblouco   of    tha 
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maimer  of  tho  nolilcr  historioal  piiintore,  vrhoac  principlcB  of 
coneoption  suU  uoraiwsilion  thoy  ontirely  revonsotL  Tbc 
coarse  of  atuiiy  which  has  led  me  reverently  to  the  feet  of 
Michael  Angclo  and  Da  Vinci,  hAs  alienated  me  grodnally  from 
Chiudt'  and  Oiw|)ar — I  eiirinot  al  tho  tiamo  time  du  homage  to 
power  and  jiettinc^K — to  the  truth  of  consummate  acicnco,  and 
tho  mannurisui  of  uudiscipliued  imagination.  And  let  it  be 
imdorstood  that  whenever  hereafter  I  epeak  depreciuliugly  of 
the  old  masters  us  a  body,  I  refer  to  none  of  the  historical  paint- 
orSj  for  whom  I  onterijiiii  a  voneraHon,  which  though  I  hope 
reasonahlo  in  it-s  grounds,  is  almost  Bui>oi-ittition8  in  degree. 
Ncitlicr,  unless  hu  bo  particularly  mentioned,  do  I  intend  to  in- 
clude NichoUis  Pousatn,  whoso  landscapes  have  a  acparato  and 
cIevat4Ml  chaructor,  which  readers  it  ncoesstuy  to  conBidor  them 
apart  from  all  others.  S])«aking  generally  of  the  older  mtistDCS, 
I  refer  only  to  Clande,  Oaspar  Ponssin,  Salrator  Rosa,  Cuyp, 
Itorghcm,  Both,  Ruysdacl,  Ilohhima,  Teniers,  (in  liis  land- 
scapes.) P.  Potter,  Canalettj,  and  the  tuHoub  Van  somethings, 
and  Dot^k  Komoihings,  more  cspecifUly  and  maligimntly  those 
wlio  have  Ubcllcd  the  sea. 

It  will  of  course  be  neceasary  for  me  in  the  commcnoemont 
of  the  work  to  state  briefly  thoao  principles  on  which  I  conceive 
all  right  judgment  of  art  must  ho  fonndcd.  These  tntrodnc- 
tory  chaplens  I  should  wi3li  to  be  read  carofuUy,  because  all 
criticism  raiut  be  useless  when  the  terms  or  groaada  of  it  ore  in 
any  degree  ambiguous  ;  and  the  ordinary  langnogo  of  connoiii- 
seurs  aud  critics,  granting  that  they  understand  it  tliemsclTca, 
is  usually  more  jargon  to  others,  from  their  custom  uf  using 
toclmicfll  terms,  by  which  everything  is  meant,  and  nothing  ia 
esproswHi. 

I&  Tiiaa'ithni'*  ^^^  '')  '"  ''^"^  upiiltoatJon  of  theso  principles,  in 
SiT^rtTsMmi  ^1"*°  ^^  "'>*  endeavor  to  render  it  impartial,  the 
*'•■  feeling  and  fondness  whJcli  I  have  for  some  works 

of  modem  art  escape  me  sometimes  where  it  should  not,  let  it 
be  pardoned  as  little  more  than  a  fair  counterbalance  to  that 
pccnliar  veneriil-ioM  with  which  the  work  of  the  older  master, 
aKSooial^ed  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our  eara  with  the  CTpression  of 
whatever  is  great  or  ptrfecL,  must  bo  usually  regnnled  by  tho 
ceoder.     I  do  not  say  that  this  vcncrutiuu  is  wrung,  nor  that 


that  «^ 
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should  be  less  attentive  to  the  repeated  words  of  time  :  hut  let 
ns  not  forget,  that  if  honor  be  for  the  •  dead,  gratitude  can  only 
be  lor  the  liying.  He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the  grave,  to 
look  back  upon  the  companionship  which  lias  been  forever 
closed,  feeling  how  impotent  there  are  the  wild  love,  or  the 
keen  sorrow,  to  give  one  instant's  pleasure  to  the  pulseless  heart, 
or  atone  in  the  lowest  measure  to  the  departed  spirit  for  the 
hour  of  unkiudness,  will  scarcely  for  the  future  incur  that  debt 
to  the  heart,  which  can  only  be  discharged  to  the  dust.  But 
the  lesson  which  men  receive  as  individuals,  tliey  do  not  learn 
as  nations.  Again  and  again  they  have  seen  their  noblest  de- 
scend into  the  grave,  and  have  thought  it  enough  to  garland 
the  tombstone  when  they  had  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  to  pay 
the  honor  to  the  ashes,  which  they  had  denied  to  the  spirit. 
Let  it  not  displease  them  that  they  are  bidden,  amidst  the 
tumult  and  the  dazzle  of  their  busy  life,  to  listen  for  the  few 
voices,  and  watch  for  the  few  lamps,  which  God  has  toned  and 
lighted  to  charm  and  to  guide  them,  that  they  may  not  learn 
their  sweetness  by  their  silence,  nor  their  light  by  their  decay. 


Wit»«ni  (be 
pointer'*  Intd- 
IkumI  pcurormd 
Uwliakal  kuowl- 


Ik  the  I5th  Lcctnrc  of  Sir  Joshua  HejnoMit,  incidental  &<>• 
tioe  is  tAken  of  ilie  distinction  bctweou  those  excellences  in  tho 
painter  which  belong  to  him  as  such,  and  those  irhich  belong  io 
DiriiMttoo  ^"^ '"  cumnion  with  nil  men  of  intellect,  tho  gen- 
oral  and  oxaltcd  powora  of  whicli  lU't  'm  the  evi- 
donco  and  cxpreseioa,  not  the  subjoct.  But  the 
^^"^  distinction  is  not  there  dwelt  upon  h£  it  should 

he,  for  it  ia  owing  to  the  slight  attention  ordinarily  p«id  to  it, 
that  criticism  is  opeu  to  every  form  of  coxcombry,  and  liable  to 
every  phase  of  error.  It  is  a  distinction  on  which  depend  all 
sound  judgment  of  the  rank  of  the  artist,  and  all  just  appreciiVr^ 
tion  of  tlie  dignity  of  art. 

js.  nLiaUuK  ae        Painting,  or  art  generfllly,  ao  each,  with 
mSi^  'I'^rte  it*  teclinicalities,  difficultiea.  and  particolar  enuo, 
■"*^-  IB  nothing  btit  u  noble  and  ezpreaaive  language 

invalnahlc  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  bnt  by  it^lf  nothing. 
He  who  has  learned  what  is  commonly  considered  the  whole 
art  of  painting,  that  is,  the  art  of  representing  any  natural 
object  faithfully,  haa  aa  yet  only  learned  tlie  language  by 
which  his  thoughts  are  to  be  expressed.  TTe  has  done  juet 
aa  much  towards  being  that  which  we  ought  to  respect  as  a 
great  painter,  us  a  man  who  has  leitmcd  how  to  expiitse  him- 
self grammatically  and  melodiously  has  towarda  being  a  great 
poet.  The  language  is,  indeed,  more  diffienlt  of  aoquiromcnt  in 
the  one  cabc  tlmn  in  the  other,  and  poseeaBeg  more  power 
delighting  the  btnm,  while  it  speaks  to  the  intellect,  but  it  i 
nevcrtholeBs.  nothing  morc^i  than  langnago,  and  all  tliose  excel* 
lences  which  an;  jjeculiai-  to  the  painter  as  suoh,  are  merely  what 
rhythm,  melody,  precision  and  force  are  in  the  worda  of  the 
orator  and  the  poet,  necessary  to  their  greatness,  but  not 
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testa  of  their  grettnesR.    It  is  notbr  the  mode  of  representing 

and  sajing,  bat  by  wlmt  is  rcpi-cscntcd  and  euid,  that  tho  ro> 

specUve  greatness  either  of  tbo  jKiintcr  or  the  writer  ifi  to  be 

finally  determined. 

"ptaiBi-r-  Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore^  we 

Itm  wmniond'  ghonld  call  a  man  a  gi-eat  painter  only  as  he  qx- 

celled  in  precision  and  force  in  the  langnago  of 

lines,  and  a  great  versifier,  as  lio  excelled  in  precision  or  force 

in  the  langnago  of  words.     A  great  poet  would  then  be  a  tonn. 

Btricily,  and  in  precisely  the  Banie  sense  applicable  to  both,  if 

warranted  by  tho  ch&nictcr  of  tho  images  ur  thoughU  which 

each  in  tlieir  respective  languages  convey. 

_^  Take,   £ur  instance,  one   of  the  most  perfect 

14.  sumpio  in  -  .  ,T         .1  1  1 

a  ipaiDti^  of  K.  poems  or  pictnres  (I  nse  the  words  as  ejTionynioua) 

which  niodcrti  times  have  seen  : — the  "  Old  Shep- 
herd's Chief- mourner."  Here  the  exquisite  execntion  of  the 
glossy  nnd  eriAp  hair  of  tho  dog,  the  bright  sharp  touching  of 
the  green  bough  beside  it,  the  clear  painting  of  the  wood  of  the 
ct^n  and  the  fuldii  of  the  bhuikct,  arc  language — laugnage  clear 
and  expressive  in  the  highefit  degree.  But  tho  close  pressure  of 
the  dog's  breast  against  the  wood,  the  convnlsivc  clinging  of  tho 
paws,  which  hua  dragged  the  blanket  off  the  trestle,  the  total 
powerlcssness  of  tiio  head  laid,  dtmi  and  motionless,  upon  ito 
folds,  tho  flxcd  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in  ite  utter  hopeless- 
ness, the  rigidity  of  repose  which  marks  that  there  has  been  no 
motion  nor  change  in  the  trance  of  agony  since  the  hist  blow 
was  struok  on  the  coflln-lid,  tho  quietness  and  gloom  of  the 
chamber,  the  specfjiclos  marking  tho  place  where  the  Bible  was 
Jost  closed,  indicating  how  lonely  has  been  tho  life— how 
onwatched  tho  departure  of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his 
sleep; — Lheao  arc  all  thoughts — thoughts  by  which  the  picture 
is  Bopamted  at  once  trom  hundreds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  oa 
mere  painting  goes,  by  which  it  ranks  as  a  work  of  high  art, 
and  stampR  its  author,  not  an  the  neat  imitator  of  the  texture 
of  a  shin,  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  bnt  oa  the  Man  of  Mind. 

It  is  notf  however,  always  easy,  either  in  ptunt- 
uns  m  euu   ingor  literature,  to  determine  whore  the  inflacnce 


gins.    Majiy  thoughts  are  bo  dti^a<V&u^  u^^u  ^% 


Eaai        at  language  stops,  and  where  that  of  tliought  be- 
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langoagG  in  which  they  are  clothed,  that  they  wonld  Iobg  half 
their  beauty  if  otherwise  expressed.  But  the  highest  thoughts 
are  those  which  are  least  dependent  on  language,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  any  composition  and  praise  to  which  it  is  entitled,  are  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  independency  of  language  or  expression. 
A  composition  is  indeed  usually  most  perfect,  when  to  such  in- 
trinsic dignity  is  added  all  that  expression  can  do  to  attract  and 
adorn  ;  hut  in  every  case  of  supremo  excellence  this  all  becomes 
'  as  nothing.  We  are  more  gratified  by  the  simplest  lines  or 
/  words  which  can  suggest  the  idea  in  its  own  naked  beauty,  than 
^  by  the  robe  or  the  gem  which  conceal  while  they  decorate  ;  we 
are  better  pleased  to  feel  by  their  absence  how  little  they  uonld 
bestow,  than  by  their  presence  how  much  they  can  destroy, 
16.  MaUnetioa  There  is  therefore  a  distinction  to  be  made 
um**^  er^S^  between  what  is  ornamental  in  language  an\  what 
Bive  langoagB.  jg  oxprcssivo.  That  part  of  it  which  is  neoeasary 
to  the  embodying  and  conveying  the  thought  is  wortby  ot 
respect  and  attention  as  necessary  to  excellence,  though  not  the 
test  of  it.  But  that  part  of  it  which  is  decorative  has  little 
more  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  picture  than 
the  frame  or  the  vamiehing  of  it.  And  this  caution  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  ornamental  and  the  expressive  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  painting  ;  for  in  the  language  of  words  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  that  which  is  not  expressive  to  bo  beauti- 
ful, except  by  mere  rhythm  or  melody,  any  sacrifice  to  which  is 
immediately  stigmatized  as  error.  But  the  beauty  of  mere  lan- 
guage in  painting  is  not  only  very  attractive  and  entertaining 
to  the  spectator,  but  requires  for  its  attainment  no  small  exer- 
tion of  mind  and  devotion  of  time  by  the  artist.  Hence,  in 
art,  men  have  frequently  fancied  that  they  were  becoming  rheto- 
ricians and  poets  when  they  were  only  learning  to  speak  melo- 
diously, and  the  judge  has  over  and  over  again  advanced  to  the 
honor  of  authors  those  who  were  never  more  than  ornament^ 
writing-masters. 

ST.  inataoce  In  Most pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  for  instance, 
Mrty^toSan  *""*  excepting  always  those  of  Eubens,  Vandyke,  and 
Bchooia.  Kcmbrandt,  are  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  the  ar- 

tist's power  of  speech,  the  clear  and  vigorous  elocution  of  use- 
less and  senseless  words  :  while  the  csirly  effort:?  of  Cimabue  and 
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QiottA  aro  tho  hiinLinf^  ineKtaigce  of  propltDoy,  dclWcrcd  by  tbo 
Etammering  Upe  of  iitfutittt.  It  is  uol  hy  ruiikiug  ttio  former  aa 
more  tUtui  mouliuuicit,  or  lliu  iutU'i'  ii:^  Ivus  tlun  tiitisU,  tliat.  tho 
ta^to  of  Uic  miiltiuidc,  always  uwako  to  the  lowost  plcasnrcvi 
whivh  urt  can  tietiLoM-,  aud  Munt  to  tho  highest,  is  to  be  formed 
or  derated.  It  mnst  bo  tbc  jmri  uf  tbo  judicious  critic  uaro- 
fully  to  UiKtiriguitib  ivbat  i&  \AUguugc,  aitd  Trhiit  ia  thought,  aud 
to  rank  and  pmiso  pictures  chiefly  for  the  latter,  coiigidering 
tbo  former  a«  a  totally  inferior  oxcelk'Hcu,  uud  one  whicb  cau- 
iK>fc  be  oomparcd  Triib  nor  weigliod  aj^ainat  thought  ia  tuiy  way 
nor  iti  any  dogrt*  whatsoever.  The  jticture  whicli  has  thov 
nobler  and  moro  numerous  idoaa,  however  awkwoj-dly  oxpresseil,  \ 
ta  a  greater  aud  a  better  pictura  than  Uiat,  whicb  iiaa  tbo  loss 
uoblc  and  less  uumorout)  'uleng,  buwover  beautifully  expressed. 
Ko  weight,  uor  mass,  nur  beauty  of  elocution  can  outweigh 
one  grain  or  frugineiit  of  thought.  Three  |XMi8trokcs  of  Ilaf- 
{ftclle  arc  a  greater  and  a  hotter  pictTire  than  the  most  iiniabed 
work  that  ever  Carlo  Doici  polished  into  iujmity.  A  UaiaUcd 
work  of  a  great  artist  is  only  hotter  than  its  Bkoteb,  if  the 
sourcTCB  of  pleaauro  belonging  to  color  and  realizatiou — valuablo 
in  themselves, — ore  so  emjiloyed  aa  to  increase  the  impresaivo* 
new  of  the  thought.  But  if  ouc  atom  of  thought  haa  vanished, 
all  color,  all  finish,  all  GJteoution,  all  onianicnt,  are  too  dearly 
bought.  Nothing  but  thought  can  pay  for  thought,  and  tlio 
iasiant  that  thu  increasing  refinement  or  fiiiiah  of  the  pioturo 
begins  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Iom  of  the  faintest  bhadow  of  an 
idea,  that  itutaut  all  ntllnemont  or  fiuiah  is  an  Bxcroac6oco,  and 
»  doformity. 

I&  Trt  t»i«u  MK  ^'«t  although  in  all  our  speculations  on  art, 
hS^J^  w"iin"".  htngtiage  ia  thus  to  bo  distinguished  from,  suid 
w«scii«ar-  j,(,]j  anbordinatc  to,  that  which  it  conveys,  wo 
must  still  renieniber  that  there  are  certain  ideas  inherent  in 
languajw  itself,  and  that  Btrietly  flpeiikiiig,  every  plowuro  con- 
nected with  art  has  in  it  gomo  reference  to  the  intellect-  The 
mare  ueusual  iiIe;ieuro  of  tho  eye,  received  from  tho  most  bril- 
liant piew'  of  coloring,  is  at)  notlnnj;  li>  that  which  it  receives 
from  a  crystal  prism,  except  iia  it  depends  on  our  perception  of  a 
oortiun  miuning  and  intended  urrtmgcmcnt  of  color,  which  has 
betfTilm  anbjuct  of  intellect     Nay,  tbo  term  idea,  according  to 
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Locke's  definition,  of  it,  viH  extend  ercn  to  tho  scnKnal  improii- 
fiions  thetniwlTeB  as  far  an  they  are  "  things  which  the  mind  oc- 
cupies itself  about  In  iliiuking,"  that  is,  not  o^  tbey  are  feU  by 
the  eye  only,  but  aa  tbt>y  aro  received  hy  the  mind  llirough  tlie 

i».  Tiw  d<Biu-  '^y**  ^  ^^^^^'  ^  ^  **y  ^^^^  ^^'^  giviitust  picture  iji 
™^  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind  ut  tlie  spectator 

the  greatest  nunibi'r  of  the  greatest  ideas,  I  hare  a  dcflnition 
which  will  include  ub  subjects  of  comparison  every  pleasure 
which  art  ia  cu|>iibk'  uf  convuying.  If  I  were  to  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  beet  picture  nan  that  which  most  closely  imitated 
natnre,  I  should  assume  tb»t  art  could  only  please  by  imitating 
nature,  and  I  should  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  criticism  thoee  parta 
of  worlu  of  art  which  are  not  imitative,  that  is  to  say,  intrinsic 
bcantiea  of  color  nnd  form,  and  those  works  of  art  wholly, 
which,  like  the  arabesques  of  lluffacllo  in  the  Loggias,  are  not 
unitative  at  all.  Kow  1  want »  drlinition  of  art  wide  enough  to 
include  all  its  varieties  of  aim  :  I  do  not  say  therefore  that  the 
art  is  greatest  wbioli  gives  most  pleasure,  because  {wrhaps  there 
is  some  ort  whoso  end  is  to  tcacb,  and  not  to  please.  T  do  not 
«ty  that  the  art  is  grnat^At  wliit--h  t«>nchcfl  us  most,  becanoe  per- 
Imps  there  is  some  art  whose  end  Is  to  please,  and  not  to  touch. 
I  do  not  eay  that  tho  art  is  grcalrnt  which  iniitate»i  iHtht.,  because 
perhaps  there  is  some  art  whose  end  is  to  create,  and  not  to 
imitate.  But  1  say  that  the  art.  is  greatest,  which  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  the  sprctator,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  the  great- 
est number  of  the  great^at  ideiis,  and  I  cnll  jin  idea  greaHn  pro- 
portion as  it  is  received  by  a  higlicr  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  as 
it  more  fully  occupies,  and  in  occupying,  exercises  and  exults, 
the  faculty  by  which  it  is  received. 

If  this  then  I'd  tho  definition  of  grpat  art.,  that  of  a  great 
artist  naturally  follows.  He  is  the  grciit^cst  artist  who  has  em- 
bodied, in  tho  sum  of  bis  works^  tho  greatest  number  of  the 
greatest  ideas. 
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Tub  definition  of  art  which  I  haTO  just  giTen,  reqnires  i»i« 

to  dctcmiiDQ  whut  kinds  of  ideas  can  be  received  Irom  woriu  o( 

axiy  and  which  of  these  are  the  greatest,  befoi«  prooeoiling  to 

anT  practical  aniilication  of  the  test. 
St.  WbBtctuNW  ,  ,,  •    ,      ,    V    11.1  <      I 

or  UcH  wo  con-        1  think  that  all  tut>  sources  of  ploasnre,  or  any 

^tyntaa  by  vu  ^^^^.f  good,  to  be  dcHved  from  works  of  art,  may 
be  referred  to  five  distinct  heada. 

I.  Ideas  of  I'owor.— The  perception  or  oonceptioii  of  tho 
mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which  the  work  has  been 
produce<L 
n.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that  the  thing  pro- 

dnced  reacmblcs  aoiucthiug  else. 
in.  Ideas  of  Troth. — Tho   perception  of  faithfalneas   in  a 

Btatemont  of  faols  by  the  thing  produced. 
IV.  Ideas  of  Beauty. — The  perception  of  lieauty,  either  in 
the  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  enggests  or  resembles. 
V.  Ideas  of  Relation. — The  perception  of  intellectnal  rela- 
tions, in  tho  thing  produced,  or  iti  whnt  it  suggcsta  or 
resemblee. 

I  shall  briefly  diatingnish  the  nature  and  effects  of  ench  oC 
thoBO  classes  of  ideas. 

!.  Ideas  of  Power. — These  are  the  simple  per- 
w  tnry  mmh7a  ccption  of  thc  mental  or  bodily  powers  exerted  in 
"      *  *    the  production  of  any  work  of  art.     Aotmrdingto 

the  dignity  and  degree  of  the  ]»owcr  ])crceiTed  is  the  dimity  of 
the  idea  ;  bnt  tho  whole  class  of  ideas  is  received  by  the  intel- 
lect, and  they  excite  tho  best  of  the  moral  feelings,  veneration, 
and  the  dc«ire  of  exertion.  Ad  a  species,  therefore,  they  are 
otuf  of  the  noblest  connected  with  art ;  bnt  tlie  differences  in 
degree  of  dignity  among  themselves  are  infinite,  being  corro- 
Bpondent  with  evoiy  order  of  power, — from  ihut  of  tho  Ungers 
to  that  of  the  most  exalted  intellect.    Thus,  when  we  see  an 
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Indian's  paddle  carred  from  tho  handle  to  the  hlade^  we  hare  i 
conception  of  prolonged  manual  labor,  and  are  gratified  in 
proportion  to  the  snppOBod  expenditure  of  time  and  exertion. 
Those  are,  indeed,  powera  of  a  low  order,  jet  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  conception  of  them  enters  very  largely  indeed 
into  our  admiration  of  all  elaborate  ornament,  architectural 
decoration,  etc.  The  delight  with  which  we  look  on  the  fretted 
front  of  £ouen  Cathedral  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
simple  perception  of  time  employed  and'  labor  expended  in  its 
production.  But  it  is  a  right,  that  is,  an  ennobling  pleasure, 
even  in  this  its  lowest  phase ;  and  even  the  pleasure  felt  by 
those  persons  who  praise  a  drawing  for  its  "finish,"  or  its 
"work,"  which  is  one  preoisely  of  the  same  kind,  would  be 
right,  if  it  did  not  imply  a  want  of  perception  of  the  higher 
powers  which  render  work  unnecessary.  If  to  the  evidence  of 
labor  be  added  that  of  strength  or  dexterity,  the  sensation  of 
power  is  yet  increased  ;  if  to  strength  and  dexterity  be  added 
that  of  ingenuity  and  judgment,  it  is  multiplied  tenfold,  and 
so  on,  through  aU  the  Bubjeets  of  action  of  body  or  mind,  we 
receive  the  more  exalted  pleasure  from  the  more  exalted  power. 
^  So  far  the  nature  and  effects  of  ideas  of  power 

1 8.  But  are  rs-  , ,  ■' 

ceiTedftt^mwh8^  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  all.     But  the  circum- 

evet  has  been  the      ,  .-it         ■   i  ■    n       ,         ■       ■   . 

BDbjeci  of  power,  stancc    which  I    wish   especially  to   insist  upon. 

The  meaning  of        ,,,  .     .       .1  •  ,  ■   t_  . 

the  word  "eicei-  With  respcct  to  them,  IS  one  which  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  so  readily  allowed,  namely,  that  they  are 
independent  of  the  nature  or  worthiness  of  the  object  from 
which  they  are  received,  and  that  whatever  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  power,  whether  there  be  intrinsic  and  apparent  wor- 
thiness in  itself  or  not,  bears  with  it  the  evidence  of  having 
been  so,  and  is  capable  of  giving  the  ideas  of  power,  and  the 
consequent  pleasures,  in  their  full  degree.  For  observe,  that  a 
thing  is  not  properly  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  great 
power,  on  which  only  some  part  of  that  power  has  been  ex- 
pended. A  nut  may  bo  cracked  by  a  steam-engine,  but  it  has 
not,  in  being  so,  been  the  subject  of  the  power  of  the  engine. 
And  thus  it  is  falsely  said  of  great  men,  that  they  waste  their 
lofty  powers  ou  unworthy  objects  ;  the  object  may  bo  danger- 
ous or  useless,  hut,  as  far  as  the  phrase  has  reference  to  diffi- 
culty of   performance,  it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  the  powei 
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vhiub  it  brings  into  excHiuu.  becansu  niithiag  enn  Itcoomo  n 
subject  of  uolluu  Lu  u  greaLcr  power  wliicU  can  bo  u(H!ompli6bpd 
b;  a  loss,  £LDy  more  tbmi  Iioilily  etrength  can  be  cxertod  where 
t£ero  is  nothing  to  reaist  it. 

80  Micu,  men  may  let  their  grciil.  {hiwops  lio  ilormant,  vinto 
Uicf  employ  their  auian  miil  pi-Uy  |x)wpr9  gu  mean  auU  jutiy 
objects ;  but  it  _u  phj-sicaUy  impossible  to  employ  i  great 
y,i  opt  on  a  grcAt  object.     Consc(iacntIy,  wherever  power 

tit  ikI  or  degree  h:id  been  exerteU,  the  marks  and  evi- 

dence of  it  are  stunpod  upon  iU  reaalta  :  it  is  impotuiblc  that  it 
should  be  lost  or  wasted,  or  without  record,  oven  in  the  "g8- 
timation  of  a  hair :"  and  tlicrcfoK?,  wlnilover  lius  boen  the 
Enbjcct  of  a  gi-eat  power  bears  about  with  it  the  image  of  that 
whicli  created  it,  and  ia  what  in  commonly  called  "  excellent." 
And  this  16  the  tnio  mc^aning  of  the  word  excellent,  ns  dixtin- 
gnished  from  the  terms,  "hpautifnl,"  *' nacfnl,"  "goml," 
etc.;  and  we  aliail  alwaya,  in  fiiturw,  ueo  the  word  cjcccllent,  as 
signifying  that  the  ttiiiig  to  which  it  is  applied  required  a  great 
power  for  lU  production.* 

1 1  wiMi  to  Hue-  '^^^  f iiculty  of  perceiving  what  powers  are  re- 
ttS^Ubwofw^  quired  for  the  production  of  a  thing,  is  iho  fac- 
oSiwM.  nity  of  jicroi'iving  rxci^llonrc.     It  is  this  faculty  in 

which  mcn»  even  of  the  must  cultivated  taste,  must  always  bo 
wanting,  nulees  they  hare  added  practice  to  retlcctioii ;  bocauso 
Dune  cjui  estimate  the  power  manifested  in  victory,  unless  they 
Lave  pereouaUy  measured  the  strength  to  bo  overcome.  Though, 
therefore,  it  is  possible,  by  the  cnltivation  of  sensibility  and 
judgment,  to  become  capable  of  distinguighing  what  is  beauti- 

■•  nf  ronrsfi  the  wnnl  "  pitrpJIfnl"*  U  primarily  a  mere  nynonym  wiih 
"  «aq>itn*ln^."  nml  when  npplirvl  to  pf-rsons,  lins  rJio  gpncml  irionninp  Rivtn 
tiy  Jrfiusijo — •' llu*  «tftic  of  ahouQtlin^'  in  any  jroo^l  i|U«liiy.  "  Itnt  whim 
&li{inal  to  UuDf^H  it  lins  always  ivfcKnrc  tu  llu?  (lowtir  hy  wliicii  Uwy  nic 
pnidiKt»L  We  talk  of  cACfllciit  music  or  poclry.  lN3Causo  it  i»  dllllf  ull  to 
c«,rtinn.(.  ..r  w rile  nucli,  Imt  never  of  Rxn-Ilenl  nowem,  )i.-*nTiM'  all  IIowpm 
U-i  I'liof  IJhj  mnie  iwwar,  iniwt  he  Winally  v\'    '    -i:        \V«  ilUtio- 

■■' '   !'■■'  -^  'i«i-ful,  nod  liivrcfon:.  .i"  Uf.K'  i~  imoiliw 

■'  n  Uilni;  prkIocci!  by  whi<']i  H  plonws  u* 
nil  i)"iv(.(,  and  tts  the  turra  "cxwHt-nl"*  Is  moro  frv- 

qui  ^0  than  in  any  oUiur.  1  clioose  tu  litait  it  ut  oncv  14 

ttil«  bciid^.  utJ'l  1  v>  -ill ;'-.  wlii-u  I  use  il  in  fiuure,  to  be  so  uudctslood. 
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fal,  it  in  totally  impossible,  witHoat  practice  and  knovledge,  td 
distinguish  or  foel  what  is  cxocUcnt.  The  hcAuty  or  the  troth 
of  Titiuii's  flctih-titit  miiy  be  ajiprcciiilcd  by  all  ;  bnt  it  is  only 
to  the  artist,  who«o  iuallix>li(xl  hours  ot  toil  have  uot  roached 
tho  alightest  reaemblaaoe  ol  one  of  ita  tones,  that  its  exeelienea 
IB  manifest, 

"Wherever,  then,  difficulty  haa  been  overconte, 
>mn5wiftn%r  there  is  cxccllcnco :  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prove 
A  work  ercellentj  we  have  only  to  prove  Uie  diffi- 
culty of  its  prodaotion  :  whether  it  be  useful  or 
beautiful  is  another  question ;  its  exvuUouce  depouds  on  ita 
difficulty  alone.  Nor  is  it  a  false  or  diseased  taste  which  looks 
fur  the  overcoming  of  diflicnltiee,  and  has  pteaaure  in  it,  even  \ 
without  any  view  to  reanltant  good.  It  has  been  made  i^art  of 
onr  moral  nature  that  'wc  shonld  have  a  pleasure  in  encountering 
and  conquering  opposition,  for  tho  sake  of  the  struggle  and  the 
viotory,  not  for  tho  sake  of  auy  after  result ;  and  not  only  our 
own  victory,  but  the  perception  of  that  of  another,  i«  in  all 
ca«cs  tho  source  of  pure  and  ennobling  pleasure.  And  if  va 
often  hear  it  said,  and  truly  sitid,  that  an  artiot  has  erred  by 
seeking  rather  to  show  his  skill  in  overcoming  technical  diffi- 
ciilties,  than  to  reach  a  groat  end,  bo  it  observed  that  lie  is  only 
blamed  becanse  he  has  sought  to  oouquer  an  inferior  diftloulty 
rather  than  a  great  one  ;  for  it  is  much  easier  to  overcome  tech- 
uical  diJiicalties  than  to  reach  a  great  end.  Whenever  the 
visible  victory  over  difficulties  is  found  painful  or  in  false  taste, 
it  ia  owing  to  the  jireferenco  of  au  inferior  to  a  great  difficulty, 
or  to  the  false  ostimutc  of  whiit  in  dillicult  and  what  ia  not.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  be  simple  than  to  be  complicated  ;  for 
more  difficult  to  sacrifice  skill  aud  oease  exertion  in  the  proper 
place,  than  to  e.vi)eud  botli  indiscriminately.  Wc  shall  find,  in 
tho  course  of  onr  investigation,  lliat  beauty  and  difficulty  go 
together;  and  that  they  arc  only  mean  and  paltry  difficulties 
which  it  is  wrong  or  contemptible  to  wrestle  with.  Ue  it  re- 
rocmbcred  then— Power  is  never  wasted.  Whatever  iwwer  has 
been  employed,  produces  excellence  in  proportion  to  its  own  dig- 
nity and  exertion  ;  and  the  faculty  of  poroeiving  this  exertion, 
and  appreciating  this  dignity,  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving  exooW 
Icnce. 


CliAPTER  IV. 


OP  IDEAS  OF   UtlTATIOS. 


FusELij  in  his  leciurBs,  and  many  other  persons  of  equnlly 
jaat  and  accurate  habits  of  thought,  fumong  others,  S.  T.  Colo- 
ridge,)  make  a  distinctioa  botweeu  imitation  aud  copying, 
(1.  riiMUMor  represoutiiig  the  first  us  the  legitimate  fuDction  oE 
toii"^T''5aSj  ^'^ — *'**  latter  as  its  corruption ;  but  aa  eiieh  a 
writet-oTBrt.  distinction  is  by  no  mpjins  warnintfld,  or  (explained 
by  tho  common  meaning  of  the  worda  thcmselTea,  it  is  not 
eaay  to  uomprehend  exactly  in  what  sense  Uioy  are  used  by  Uioee 
writers.  And  tboagh.  reasoning  from  tho  contert,  1  can  ou- 
denttaiid  what  ideas  those  words  etaud  for  in  their  minds,  I 
cannot  allow  the  terms  to  be  properly  used  aa  symbols  of  those 
ideas,  whirrh  (tyspeciBlly  in  the  cjiso  of  the  word  Imitation)  are 
exceedingly  complex,  and  totally  different  from  what  moat  peo- 
ple would  undcriitiind  by  the  tyrm.  And  by  men  of  lesa  aceu- 
mto  thought,  tho  word  is  nsod  etill  more  vaguely  or  falsely.  For 
instance,  Hurko  (Treatise  ou  the  SuLilime,  part  i.  sect.  I'J)  says, 
"^Vlien  tho  object  represented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  snch  aS' 
wo  conld  have  no  desire  of  seeing  in  tho  reality,  then  we  may  bo 
euro  that  its  power  in  poetry  or  painting  in  owing  to  the  power 
of  imitaiion."  In  which  cuse  tho  real  pleasure  may  be  in  what 
wo  have  been  just  epaaking  of,  the  dexterity  of  tho  artiet's 
band  ;  or  it  may  be  in  a  bcantiful  or  siaguliir  arraugement  of 
oolom,  or  a  thonghtfnl  chiaroscuro,  or  in  the  pure  beauty  of 
certain  forma  which  art  forces  on  our  notice,  though  we  should 
not  bAve  observed  them  in  the  reality ;  and  I  conceive  that  none 
of  tbese  eoiirces  of  ploasuTc  aro  in  any  way  expressed  or  inti- 
mated by  tho  term  *'  imitation." 

But  there  is  one  eonrce  of  ploaeure  in  works  of  art  totally 
different  from  all  these,  which  I  conceive  to  be  properly  and  ae- 
carately  expressed  by  the  word  "  imitation  :"  one  which,  though 
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constantly  confuted  in  reasoning,  bcoanee  it  is  always  aasocl* 
atcd  in  fact,  witli  other  means  of  pleasure,  is  totally  separated 
from  tlieni  in  its  nature,  and  is*  the  real  hasia  of  whatever  com- 
plifiited  or  Yarious  meaning  may  bo  afterwards  attached  to  the 
word  in  the  minds  of  men. 

I  wish  to  poiut  out  this  distinct  source  of  pleasure  clearly 
,  at  once,  and  only  to  use  the  word  "  imitation"  in  reference  to  it. 
( a.  itcni  meaniiiK  Whcnovcr  anything  looks  like  what  it  ia  not, 
or  iiie  icrm.  ^jjg  rcsemhlanco  being  so  great  as  nearly  to  de- 
ceive, we  feel  a  kind  of  pleasurable  surprise,  an  agreeable  excite- 
ment of  mind,  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that  which  we 
receive  from  juggling.  Whenever  wo  perceive  this  in  something, 
produced  by  art,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  work  is  seen  to- 
resemble  something  which  we  know  it  is  not,  we  receive  what  1 
call  an  idea  of  imitation.  Jiliy  snch  ideas  are  pleasing,  it  wonld 
be  out  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  ;  we  only  know  that 
there  is  no  man  who  does  not  feel  pleasure  in  his  animal  nature 
from  gentle  surprise,  and  that  such  surprise  tan  be  excited  in  no 
more  distinct  manner  than  by  the  evidence  that  a  thing  is  not 
what  it  appears  to  be.*    Now  two  things  are  re- 

1 8.   What  li  re-        .  .,      ,     ^^  ,    ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  , 

quMte  to  the  quisite  to  our  complete  and  more  pleasurable  per- 
"'^''  °^  ception  of  this  :  first,  that  the  resemblari^Zft  be  sc 

perfect  as  to  amount  to  a  deception  ;  secondly,  that  there  be 
some  means  of  proving  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  a 
deception.  The  most  perfect  ideas  and  pleasures  of  imita- 
tion are,  therefore,  when  one  sense  is  contradicted  by  an- 
other, both  bearing  as  positive  evidence  on  the  subject  as 
each  is  capable  of  alone  ;  as  when  the  eye  says  a  thing  is 
round,  and  the  finger  says  it  is  fiat ;  they  are,  therefore,  never 
felt  in  BO  high  a  degree  as  in  painting,  where  appearance  of  pro- 
jection, roughness,  hair,  velvet,  etc.,  are  given  with  a  smooth 
surface,  or  in  wax-work,  whore  the  first  evidence  of  the  senses  is 
ix^rjietnally  contradicted  by  their  experience  ;  but  the  moment 
wo  come  to  marble,  our  definition  checks  ns,  for  a  marble  figure 
does  not  look  like  what  it  is  not :  it  looks  like  marble,  and  like 
the  form  of  a  man,  but  then  it  is  marble,  and  it  is  the  form  of 
a  man.  It  docs  not  look  like  a  man,  which  it  is  not,  but  like 
the  form  of  a  man,  which  it  is.     Form  is  form,  borui  fide  and 

*  ovi^Yiafii-i  imy,  oTt  t&vtu  Udvo. — Arist.  lUiot.  1,  11,  33. 
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actual,  it-hotlicr  in    marble  or  in  floah — not  fin  imitation  or 

reeemblnnoe  of  torm,  but  real  lorm.     The  chalk  outline  of  tho 

boDgh  u£  u  tree  on  paper,  is  not  im  imitiition  ;  it  looks  like 

chulk  iind  paper — not  like  woodland  that  which  it  suggosts  to 

the  miiiil  i*  not  pro]t€-rly  said  to  he  lil-a  the  fomi  of  a.  b<nigh,  it 

w  tho  form  of  a  bougli.     Now,  then,  we  see  tho  limits  of  an 

idea  of  imitation  ;  it  exlendtt  only  to  the  eon^ation  of  trickery 

and   tk'wption  occasioned  hy  a  thing's  intontioniilly  Beeming 

dilleivat  fioni  what  it  is  ;  and  the  degree  of  tlie  pleasure  dojienda 

on  the  degree  of  difference  and  (he  perfection  of  the  resem- 

hlancc,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  thing  rescmSlod.     Tho  simple 

pleasnre  in  the  imitation  would  be  preciisely  of  the  same  degree, 

(if  tlw  acpurocy  conid  he  wjual.)  whether  tho  subjoet  of  it  ivere 

tho  horo  or  liis  horse.     There  are  other  colliiteml  eoiurcea  uf 

pleasure,  which  arc  nocest^itnly  uivociated  with  thin,  but  thiit 

part  of  the  pleasure  which  depends  on  the  imitation  is  Ihe 

Bamo  in  both. 

t<.  The  ntaMire        Itleas  of  imitation,  then,  act  by  producing  tho 

toSm"*t^iw«  simple  pleasure  of  wirpriso,  and  that  not  of  aur- 

Sa'htfSortnid^  prise  in  its  higher  eonsc  and  function,  hut  of  tho 

!««  wt,  mean  an<l  pultry  snrjiriae  which  is  felt  in  jugglery. 

Til'      "■"     ••  and  pleasnros  are  the  most  contpniptiblc  which  can 

be  I  :  from  art  ;  llr-ft,  Iwnauso  it  is  neressary  to  their  en- 

joytncnl  that  the  raind  should  reject  the  improssion  and  addresa 

of  the  thiug  represented,  .ind  fix  itaelf  only  upon  tho  rcficction 

Uial  it  h  not  what  it  seems  to  be.     AU  higli  or  nibble  emotion 

or  thought  are  thus  rendered  phyaieally  impoiisiblc,  while  the 

mind  cxnlta  in  whut  is  very  like  a  fi^^ietly  Bcnfiual  plcasnrr.     "We 

may  consider  tenra  aa  a  result  of  agony  or  of  art,  whiohcvor  wo 

plcaae,  hut  not  of  bath  at  iho  same  moment.     If  we  are  enr- 

pri&ed  by  them  a^  an  attainment  of  the  oiui,  it  ie  impoesiblo  wo 

utn  bo  moved  by  them  as  a  «ign  of  tho  other. 

Ideas  of  imitiition  are  couteniptildo  in  tho  sec- 
|ft  imluiiiin  la        ,     ,         ,  ...     .1  >    1     : . 

»»i»nf  ainuacp.  outt  plsco,  Ijcciuiee  uot  ouly  do  they  preclude  the 

*"  Spectator  from  enjoying    inherent  beauty  in  the 

^^■ftgeot,  but  Ihey  can  only  he  ret-eived  from   menu  and  jHiltry 

^^BjDC-ts,   because  it  ia  im|H>ssible  to  imitate    auytliing    really 

■  grvat.     Wo  can  "  paint  a  cat  or  a  iiddlc,  so  iluiL  they  look  us  if 

HflftcotiJd  take  them  up  ;*'  but  we  cannot  imitate  the  ocean,  of 
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the  Alps.  We  can  imitate  fruit,  bnt  not  a  tree  ;  flowers,  bat  not 
M  pmturc  ;  cut-glass,  but  not  thi^  rainbow.  All  pictures  in 
vhich  deceptive  jKiwcrs  of  imit&tion  arc  di^luyod  arc  therefore 
either  of  contemptible  Bubjccte,  or  luive  the  imitation  nliown  in 
coDtempUble  ports  of  tliem,  bits  of  dress,  jewels,  furnitiiFR,  olc 
Thirdly,  theoe  ideas  are  contemptible,  beeanse 
mMZ\^  no  ideas  of  power  are  associated  with  them  ;  to  the 
ignorant,  imitation,  indeed,  seems  diffioult,  and  its 
suocesH  praiseworthy,  hut  even  they  can  by  no  possibility  sec 
more  in  the  artist  than  Ihoy  do  in  a  juggler,  who  arrivt-8  at  a 
Btrangocnd  bymeEUiswibh which  theyarc  unacquainted.  Totho 
BiBtrucLed,  the  jnggtcr  is  by  fur  Lho  more  roBpectulilo  artist  of 
the  two,  for  thoy  know  slcighl  of  hand  to  be  an  art  of  immensely 
more  difficult  acquirement,  and  to  imply  more  ingunnity  in  the 
artist  than  a  power  of  deceptive  imitation  in  ]mintiug,  which 
rcqnircs  nothing  more  for  its  attainment  than  a  true  eye, 
steady  hand,  and  moderate  industry — qualities  which  in  na] 
degree  separate  the  imitative  artist  from  a  watch-maker,  pin 
maker,  or  any  other  neat-handed  artiliuer.  These  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  art  of  tho  Dionuna,  or  the  stage,  where  the 
pleasure  is  not  dependent  on  the  imitation,  bnt  is  the  same 
which  wo  should  receive  frtim  niituro  herself,  only  far  inferior 
in  degree.  It  is  a  noble  pkoaui-e  ;  but  we  sliiill  sec  in  Uic  conras 
of  our  investigation,  both  that  it  is  inferior  to  tluit  which  wa 
receive  when  there  is  no  deception  at  all,  and  why  it  is  so. 
IT.  B«o«piiuia-  "Whenever  Ibt-n  in  future,  I  speak  of  iilciis  of 
"*•■  imitation,  I  wish  to  bo  tmderstood  to  mean  tho 

immediate  and  present  perception  that  something  prodncctl  by 
art  is  not  wlmt  it  scemR  to  be.  I  ]n-eft'r  wiyiug  "  tbat  it  is  not 
what  it  seems  to  be,"  to  siiying  '•  that  it  seems  to  be  what  it  is 
not,"  because  we  jtcreeive  at  once  whitt  it  seems  to  bo,  and  tho 
idea  of  imitation,  and  the  consequent  pieusure,  result  from  tho 
subsequent  perception  of  its  being  something  else— Hat,  for 
instance,  when  we  thought  it  was  n.nmd. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


tniOi  uhI 
Hen. 


OP  inSAS  OP  TROTH. 

The  word   tnith,  as  applied  to  art,  si^ifiee   the   faithful  \ 
Btatemeut,  eithor  to  ihti  mind  or  sensoB,  of  any  iact  of  miiare. 

We  receive  aii   idea  of  tmth>  then,  when  we 
fltewDpti-'tnitii'-  perceive  the  faitlifuluess  of  aucb  a  BtntemenL 
•••pptt  The  difference  betweou  ideas  of  trtilli  nnd  of 

imitation  lies  chiefly  In  the  followinj^  {Hiints. 

fi.  Find  diBtf  First, — Imitatimi  can  only  bo  of  somdhing  ^ 
Sii*.  material,  hiit  truth  hiw  reference  to  statementa 
both  of  tho  qualities  of  Diaterial  things,  and  of 
emotions,  imprustfions,  and  Ihutigbtii.  There  in  a  inurul  as  well 
as  material  truth, — a  tnith  of  impression  as  well  as  of  form, — 
of  thought  aA  well  as  of  matter ;  and  the  truth  of  imi>res8ion 
and  thought  is  a  thoosand  times  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
UencCj  ti-uth  isu  term  of  univei-sal  upplictUioii,  bnt  iniit^ition  in 
limited  to  that  imriow  field  of  art  which  takes  cogiiizauee  only 
of  material  thinga. 

IB.  6»ccmd  iiif-  Secondly, — Troth  may  he  stated  by  any  signs  or 
'*'■■''•  symlmla  which  have  a  dofmito  eigniti cation  in  the 

minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  although  sndi  signs 
be  tliemKclvcK  no  imuge  nor  likoneen  of  anythinj;.  Whaktver 
ean  excite  iu  the  mind  the  conception  of  certnin  fiicie,  ciin  give 
ideati  uf  truth.  UiuugU  it  be  in  no  d<^ree  the  iniit:tiiuu  or  re* 
wmhlauce  of  those  facta.  If  there  be — we  do  not  ^\y  there  is 
— but  if  tiicrc  l>r  in  painting  anything  which  opf-rates,  as  words 
do,  not  hy  j-esemhling'  anything,  but  by  being  token  as  ii  sym- 
bol and  Bulistituto  for  it,  and  thus  inducing  the  effect  of  it, 
tbeu  this  cluutnel  of  communication  can  convey  ancorrupted 
truth,  though  it  do  not  in  auy  degree  rusemblo  the  facts  uhosc 
Mneeption  it  indnces.  Bnt  idcaji  of  imitation,  of  course,  ve- 
qoirc  tho  likeness  of  tiie  object.  They  speuk  to  the  perceptive 
boolties  only  :  tnitli  to  the  oonceptive. 
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Thirdly, — And  in  coneequence  of  ^at  ia  above  stated^  aa 
idea  of  truth  existe  iu  the  statement  of  one  attribute  of  any- 
14.  ThirdtUffer-  thing,  but  an  idea  of  imitation  requires  the  resem- 
'■■"'*■  blance  of  as  many  attributes  a^  we  are  nsnally 

cognizant  of  in  its  real  presence.  A  pencil  outline  of  the  bongh 
of  a  tree  on  wliito  paper  is  a  statement  of  a  certain  number  of 
facts  of  form.  It  does  not  yet  amount  to  the  imitation  of 
anything.  The  idea  of  that  form  is  not  given  in  nature  by 
lines  at  all,  still  less  by  black  lines  with  a  white  space  between 
them.  But  those  lines  convey  to  the  mind  a  distinct  impression 
of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  which  it  recognizes  as  agreeable 
with  its  previous  impressions  of  the  bough  of  a  tree  ;  and  it 
receives,  therefore,  an  idea  of  truth.  If,  instead  of  two  hnea, 
we  give  a  dark  form  with  the  brush,  we  convey  information 
of  a  certain  relation  of  shade  between  the  bough  and  sky,  re* 
cognizable  for  another  idea  of  truth  ;  but  we  have  still  no  imi- 
tation, for  the  white  paper  is  not  the  least  like  air,  nor  the 
black  shadow  like  wood.  ]  It  is  not  until  after  a  certain  number  7 
of  ideas  of  truth  have  been  collected  together,  that  we  arrive  * 
at  an  idea  of  imitation. 

Hence  it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  that  an 
irutiw  iiecEBBary  idea  of  imitation,  inasmuch  as  several  ideas  of 
""  '"'■  truth  were  united  in  it,  was  nobler  than  a  simple 
idea  of  truth.  And  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  ideas  of  truth 
should  be  perfect,  or  should  be  subjects' of  contemplation  as 
such,  it  would  be  so.  But,  observe,  we  require  to  produce  the 
effect  of  imitation  only  so  many  and  such  ideas  of  truth  as  the 
senses  are  usually  cognizant  of.  Now  the  senses  are  not  usually, 
nor  unless  they  be  especially  devoted  to  the  service,  cognizant, 
with  accuracy,  of  any  truths  but  those  of  space  and  projection. 
It  requires  long  study  and  attention  before  they  give  certain 
evidence  of  even  the  simplest  truths  of  form.  .  For  instance* 
the  quay  on  which  the  figure  is  sitting,  with  his  hand  at  hia 
eyes,  in  Claude's  seaport,  No.  14,  in  the  National  Gallery,  ia 
egregiously  out  of  perspective.  The  eye  of  this  artist,  with  all 
his  study,  had  thus  not  acquired  the  power  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  apparent  form  oven  of  a  simple  parallelepiped. 
How  much  less  of  the  complicated  forms  of  boughs,  leaves,  or 
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Jimbe?  AJthopgh,  tlierefore,  eomothing  resembling  tho  niul 
form  is  ufcegifury  Lo  deception,  tliis  something  is  not  to  bo 
Colled  ik  iruth  of  form  ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  de- 
grees of  tnitb,  tliero  are  only  degrees  of  approach  to  iC ;  and 
an  npproiich  to  it,  whose  feubletiesn  and  inipprfct-tinn  would 
instuntly  ulTcnd  imd  give  piiin  to  a  mind  n>ally  ou;iahh)  of  dis- 
tingnighing  tnith,  ia  yet  quite  eutliciont  for  itll  tlio  purposes  of 
deceptive  iniaginiition.  It  is  tho  SJtiiie  with  i-egiird  to  color. 
If  we  were  to  pnint  a  tree  sky-blnc,  or  a  dog  roac-piiik,  the  dis- 
cernment oC  the  public  would  be  ke«n  enough  to  discover  ihp  I 
falsehood;  butj  so  thut 'there  ho  just  so  mueh  approach  to  ^ 
trnth  of  color  at!  muy  come  up  to  the  common  idL>u  of  itiu 
men's  minds,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  trei's  he  nil  bright  gret^i),  und 
llcsh  unbroken  buff,  and  ground  unbroken  brown,  though  all 
the  real  and  refined  truths  of  color  bo  wholly  omittwl,  or  rather 
defic<l  and  contnulicted,  there  la  yet  quite  enough  for  iiU  pur- 
poijca  of  imiiation.  Tho  only  facts  then,  Avhieh  wo  ai*  nsually 
and  certainly  eognixant  of,  are  thotie  of  diBtant-o  and  projwTlion, 
and  if  these  bo  tolerably  given,  with  something  liko  truth  of 
form,  and  color  to  assist  them,  tlic  idea  of  imitation  is  com- 
pieUi.  I  vonM  undertuke  to  puiut  an  lura,  with  every  mnsele 
ont  of  it!5  place,  and  every  bone  of  fiilse  form  iinrl  dislncnt-cNl 
flfticulutioH,  and  yet  to  ohaervc  certiiin  coarse  imd  hroad  n'.^em- 
blanecs  of  true  uittlitic,  which,  with  ttiircful  shading,  woiihl  in- 
dot'O  dix,'L-ptiou.  and  draw  down  the  praise  and  delight  of  tho 
diucvrniug  public.  The  other  day  at  Hruges,  while  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  set  down  in  my  note-book  something  of  the  in- 
ilc  ctprcssion  of  the  Hadoiina  in  the  cathedral,  a  French 
ktour  came  np  to  mc,  to  inquire  if  I  had  aeon  tho  modem 
French  pictures  in  a  neighboring  ehnrrh.  1  hiwl  not,  but  felt 
Ilttlp.  inclined  to  leave  my  nuirhle  for  all  tho  canvas  that  ever 
Bullured  from  French  brushes.  My  apathy  was  att:ickod  with 
grudually  iiicre:vsing  ener^jy  of  praise,  linbeus  never  executed 
— ^Tiliiin  never  colored  anything  liko  them.  I  tliuiight  this 
liighly  probalile,  and  still  sat  qniet.  Tho  voice  continued  at 
my  ear.  "  Parhlou,  Monsieur,  Rfiehcl  Auge  n'ji  Hen  prodm't 
dp  plus  hean  '."  "  De  phis  l/at.v  /"  repeated  I,  wishing  to  know 
tthat  [nirticulur  excolteuces  of  JUichuel  Augelo  wore  to  be  iu- 
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timated  by  this  expresflion.  "  Monsieur,  on  no  pent  plus — o'est 
UD  UbteaQ  admirabLo — luconccvuble :  Monsieur,"  said  tlie 
Frenchman,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  concentra- 
ted in  one  concluBivo  ami  overwhelming  propoaition  the  quali- 
ties vhich  were  to  out«hinc  Ituiiens  and  oTerpower  Bnonaroti 
— "  Monsieur,  il  bobt  !" 

This  gentleman  could  only  porueive  two  truths — flesh  color 
and  projoctiou.     Tliose  constituted  hie  notion  of  the  i>orfectioa 
of  painting  ;  bdoanse  they  unito  all  that  is  necessary  for  decep- 
tion.    Ho  was  not  therefore  cognizant  of  many  ideas  of  trot 
though  perfectly  cognizant  of  ideas  of  imitation. 
%*.  Maw  of  ^'^  shall  sec,  in  the  course  of  our  investigation 

iUWitwtuii'dMB  of  idosHof  truth,  thjit  ideas  of  imitation  not  only 
«tiiiiutiaD.  do  not  imply  their  presence,  but  oven  are  incon- 
aifitent  with  it ;  and  that  pictureji  which  imitate  so  as  to  decoiTO,^ 
are  never  true.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  proof  of  this  ;^ 
at  present  we  have  only  to  insist  on  the  last  and  greatest  dis- 
tinction lietwopn  ideas  of  truth  and  of  imitation— that  the  mind, 
in  receiving  one  of  the  former,  dwells  upon  its  own  conception 
of  the  fact,  or  form,  or  feeling  stated,  and  is  occopied  only  with 
tho  qualities  and  character  of  that  fiict  or  form,  considering  it 
as  real  and  existing,  heing  all  the  while  totally  regardloaa  of  the  ii 
signs  or  sjmiboU  by  which  the  notion  of  it  has  been  coBveyed^| 
These  signs  have  no  pretence,  nor  hypocrisy,  nor  legerdemain^ 
ahout  them; — there  is  nothing  to  bo  found  out,  or  sifted,  or 
surpriaetl  in  them ; — they  bear  their  meesago  simply  and 
clearly,  and  it  is  tliat  moasage  which  the  mind  takea  from  thom 
and  dwells  upon,  regardless  of  the  hmguage  in  which  it  is  d«liv 
ere<I.  But  the  mind,  in  receiving  an  idea  of  imitation,  is  wholly 
occupied  tn  finding  out  that  what  has  been  suggested  to  it  is 
not  what  it  appears  to  be  :  it  dooa  not  dwell  on  the  suggestion, 
but  on  tho  perception  that  it  is  a  tulso  suggestion  :  it  derives  its 
pIciLSure,  not  from  the  contemplation  of  a  truth,  but  from  the 
discovery  of  a  falsehood.  So  that  the  moment  ideas  of  truth  are 
grouped  together,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  idea  of  imitation,  they 
change  their  very  nature — ^loae  their  essence  as  ideas  of  troth— 
and  are  corrupted  and  degraded,  so  aa  to  share  in  the  treachery 
of  what  they  have  produced.     Honco,  finally,  ideu  of  truth  an 
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the  fonndation,  and  ideas  of  imitation  the  destmction,  of  all 
ut.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  their  relative  dignity 
Kfter  the  inyestigation  which  we  propose  of  the  functions  of  the 
former ;  but  we  may  aa  well  now  express  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  shall  then  be  led — ^that  no  picture  can  be  good  which 

\deoeiTes  by  its  imitation,  for  the  Tery  reason  that  nothing  can 
be  beaatifol  which  is  not  true. 


( 


OHAPTER  VL 

I     /  OF  IDEAS  OF  BEAUTT. 

'    Ant  material  object  which  can  give  ns  pleasure  in  the  sim- ' 
pie  contempltttion  of  its  outward  qualities  without  any  direct 
and-  definite  exertion  of  the  intellect,  I  call  in  eome  way,  or  in 

some  degree,  beautiful.     Why  we  receive  pleasure 
thotcna-'bcuiu-  from  some  forms  and  colors,  and  not  from  others, 

is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered  than  why  we 
like  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood.  The  utmost  subtilty  of  iuves- . 
tigation  will  only  lead  us  to  ultimate  instincts  and  principles  of 
human  nature,  for  which  no  farther  reason  can  be  given  than 
the  simple  will  of  the  Deity  that  we  should  be  so  created. 
We  may,  indeed,  perceive,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  His 
nature,  that  we  have  been  so  constructed  as,  when  in  a  healthy 
and  cultivated  state  of  mind,  to  derive  pleasure  from  whatever 
things  are  illustrative  of  that  nature ;  but  wa  do  not  receive 
pleasure  from  them  because  they  are  illustrative  of  it,  nor  from 
any  perception  that  they  are  illustrative  of  it,  but  instinctively 
and  necessarily,  as  we  derive  sensual  pleasure  from  the  scent  of 
a  rose.  On  these  primary  principles  of  our  nature,  education 
and  accident  operate  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  they  may  be  cul- 
tivated or  checked,  directed  or  divei-ted,  gifted  by  right  guid- 
ance with  the  most  acute  and  faultless  sense,  or  subjected  by 
neglect  to  every  phase  of  error  and  disease.  He  who  has  fol- 
lowed up  these  natural  laws  of  aversion  and  desire,  rendering 
them  more  and  more  authoritative  by  constant  obedience,  so 
as  to  derive  pleasure  always  from  that  which  God  originally 
intended  should  give  him  pleasure,  and  who  derives  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasure  from  any  given  object,  is  a 
man  of  taste. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  disputed 
12.  Deflmdon  of  word.     Perfect  taste  is  the  faculty  of  receiving 

the  greatest  possible  pleasure  from  those  material 
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aonrces  which  are  attractive  to  onr  moral  natnre  in  its  purity 
*nd  jwrfoction.  Uo  who  rocflivoB  little  pleasure  from  thcso 
swurw-'B,  wants  ta^te  ;  ho  who  rcxjeivcs  j>lwiaur(i  Iruiii  imy  othur 
'wurces,  htui  latDO  or  bad  tiisto. 

AtuI  it  is  lhn.i  that  the  lenii  *'  ta^te"  is  lo  l»o 
lewd  distingnishcd  from  that  of  ''judgment,"  with 
whic;h  it  is  cpnRtautI}-  confnutidod.  Jiid^nient  h  a 
term,  cxpro6sjng  definito  action  of  the  intellect,  and 
,blo  to  overy  kind  o£  uubjwt  wiiich  can  be  submitted  Lo 
ft.  There  may  be  jutlgmeut  of  conproity,  jndgment  of  truth, 
jnilgmcitt  of  jnstioc,  and  jud$;mcnt  of  difRcalty  and  oxcellcnoe. 
Bot  ill  th&go  exertions  of  the  intellect  are  totally  distinct  from 
tistp,  ])roiwrly  so  called,  which  is  tho  iiwtinctiro  ond  instant 
jueferring  of  one  niuteriid  ubjecL  to  auothcr  without  any  ubviuua 
nuoo,  except  that  it  in  proper  to  hnnmii  nature  iii  itt;  perfeu- 
tna  80  to  do. 

Observe,  however,  I  do  not  mi-aa  by  exoludingy 
^ujTtMcoHMi  In- direct  exertion  of  the  intellect  from  ideas  of  beauty  J 
to  assert  that  b(;aiity  has  no  cfTcc't  upon  iwr  con-j 
DMtioQ  with  the  intellect.  All  our  moral  fecUnga  arc  so  in- 
WDTDQ  with  our  intolloctual  ;)OM'prs,  iliat  we  cannot  afTecl  tlio 
OHO  without  in  gome  degree  addix^seing  the  other :  uud  in  all 
tiij^h  ideax  of  bc^uuty,  it  in  more  tbim  probiiblo  tlKtl  much  tif  tliu 
pleoeurc  depends  on  delicate  and  untrnceable  percoptiima  of 
fitness,  propriety,  and  relation,  which  aro  purely  intellectual, 
and  through  which  we  arrivo  at  our  nobluint  ideas  of  what  ia 
uoDimonly  and  riglitiy  called  "  intellectual  beauty."  Hut  tlicro 
U  yot  no  immediate  exertiuu  of  the  inUdlcct  ;  that  is  to  Bay,  if 
a  pnfflOD  reoeiviug  cren  the  noblest  itlciis  of  simple  beauty  ha 
lUkctl  whf/  he  likes  the  object  exciting  them,  be  will  not  be  able 
iv  give  any  distinct  reason,  nor  to  trace  in  his  mind  any  forme<l 
tboughtt  to  which  ho  can  a^ijieal  as  a  Bouroe  of  plei^nrc.  Ho 
will  toy  that  the  thing  gratifies,  fills,  hallows,  exalts  hirf  mind, 
bat  he  will  not  be  able  to  my  why.  or  how.  If  lie  cim,  and  if 
he  con  aliow  that  he  perceives  in  the  object  any  expression  of 
di-i  ■  '  " '  >iight,  ho  has  received  jnore  than  an  idea  of  beanty  — 
it  i  t  of  relation. 

Ideas  of  beauty  are  among  the  noblest  which  can  he  presented 
10  tlie  hnnuin  mind,  invariably  exalting  and  purifying  it  oc- 
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cording  Ui  tbeir  degree ;  and  it  wonid  appear  that  wc  arc  in* 
tended  bj  the  XKtily  to  be  cvnutantlT  under  tbcir  inniion^rf,  lie- 
..--.■.._.  _  eauie  there  is  not  one  singlu  object  in  nature  wliirh 
wii  faB^ooaof  IB  not  capable  of  conveying  tlieni,  nud  which,  to 
the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  doea  not  present  lu 
incalcniahly  greater  nnmlwr  of  beantifnl  than  of  deformed  parts ; 
there  being  in  fact  scarcely  anything,  in  pure,  nndiacascd  na- 
ture, hko  positiTc  deformity,  bat  only  degroea  of  beanty,  or 
BQch  slight  and  rare  points  of  ]M;rmitted  contract  as  may  render 
all  aruund  them  more  valnuble  by  their  opposition,  spots  of 
blockuvaa  in  creation,  to  make  its  colore  felt. 

iiMniitf  or        ^"'  although  everything  in  notore  is  more  or 
nie  tSS^^wi  leM  beautiful,  every  sijecles  of  object  liaa   iU  own 
kind  and  degree  of  beauty  ;  some  being  in  their 
own  nature  more  beantifnl  than  others,  and  few,  if  any,  indi- 
viduaU  pnsseraing  the  utmost  degree  of  beauty  of  which  the 
BpLH>ics  ia  capable.  C  I'hit)  utmost  degree  of  specific  beauty,  nee* 
•     csaarily  coexistent  with  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  object  in 
/  ^thor  rosi>ectB,  is  flie  ideii.1  of  the  object.  3 
^    i        Idoiia  of  beauty,  then,  be  it  n.>membered,  are  the  subjects  o^ 
I  moral,  but  not  of  intellectual  perception.     By  the  invcstigatiaj^l 
1  of  Ihem  ve  shall  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ideal  aubjec^^ 
Uf  art. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

OP    IDEAS    OF    RELATION. 

T  tiBR  this  term  rather  ns  one  o(  convonicneo  than  as  ndo- 
qnateW  expressive  of  tlio  voet  class  of  idvas  whicli  1  wioU  tu  bo 
comprehended  under  it,  iiamoW,  all  those  conruyahlc  by  art, 
ii.OofiwwiineM-  *'l"ch  ATC  thc  siitiject.^  of  distinct  iuU'Ilcctual  jwr- 
ttvof  ibcicnn.  ception  and  action,  und  wliit;h  arc  thcrrfore  worthy 
of  tlie  name  of  thooghts.  But  as  every  thonght,  or  dttflnite  oxor- 
tjon  of  intellect,  iiiiplifw  two  eubjcctfl,  and  ttomc  connection  or 
relation  inferred  between  them,  tlio  term  "  ideas  of  relation"  ia 
not  incorroet,  thoagh  it  is  inexpressive. 

"Under  this  ln>ad  must  be  a.Tang©d  everything 
antobooompfD-  prodncttvc  of  expression,  sentiment,  and  character, 
"*"  ■  whether  in  fijj^ires  or  landflcapofl,  (for  there  may  he 
afl  mnch  definite  cxprcseion  and  marked  carrying  out  of  pjirtic- 
ular  thoughts  in  the  treatment  of  inanimate  ub  of  aniuiiile  na- 
ture,) OTorything  relating  to  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  to 
the  congruity  and  relation  of  its  parts  ;  not  as  they  enhauco 
«ach  other's  beauty  by  known  and  constant  laws  of  composi- 
tion, hut  as  thrv  give  each  other  expression  and  meaning,  hy 
partionlar  application,  requiring  distinct  thought  to  discover 
or  to  enjoy  :  tho  choice,  for  instance,  of  a  partienlar  lurid  or  ap- 
palling light,  to  illustrate  an  incident  in  itself  terrible,  or  of  a 
particular  tone  of  pure  color  to  prepan;  the  mind  fur  tho  ex- 
{ireitsion  of  refined  and  delicate  feeling ;  and,  in  a  still  higher 
the  invention  of  such  incidents  anA  thoughts  as  can  be 
[1  in  words  as  well  as  on  canvii?.  and  are  lotally  inde- 
pfaidont  of  any  means  of  art  but  such  an  may  sorve  for  the  bare 
mggefition  of  lUem.  Tho  principal  object  in  the  foreground  of 
IHimer's  **  Building  of  Carthage"  is  a  group  of  children  sailing 
toy  hoalJ.  The  exquisite  choice  of  this  incident,  as  cijireasive  of 
tJic  ruling  )Mtssion.  which  was  to  be  thc  source  of  future  great- 
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noBs,  in  proforonce  to  the  tumnlt  of  busy  stone-masons  or  arm- 
ing soldiers,  is  quito  as  apprise  I  able  wlicn  it  is  tolil  as  wlicu  il  it: 
»ocn, — it  bm  nothing  to  do  with  iho  technicalities  of  p»inling  ; 
a  senitxjh  of  tho  ]mjii  would  have  conveyed  Uiu  idta  and  spoken 
to  tho  intellect  as  much  as  the  cluboratu  reolizationg  of  coloi-. 
Such  u  thought  ati  thit)  is  bomethiug  las  above  all  art. ;  it  is  epic 
poL-try  of  Lhu  highest  onler.  Claude,  in  Bubjouti!  of  the  Eitmo 
kind,  commonly'  introduces  people  carrj-ing  red  Lrunks  with 
iron  loeks  nbont,  and  dwells,  with  infantine  dehght,  on  Uie  luts- 
tro  of  tho  Icatlier  and  the  ornaments  of  the  iron.  Tiio  intellect 
can  have  no  ocui][)u.tiou  hero  ;  wo  niiiKt  hiuk  to  the  imitation  or 
to  nothing.  Consequentiy,  Tnnicr  rii^os  obovo  Claude  in  (he 
vorj  first.  inKUmt  of  tho  Ctinee]ition  of  his  picture,  and  artpiirea 
an  intelteetual  Biii>oriority  which  no  piiwern  of  tlie  drtin^'htdman 
or  the  artist  (suppoeing  that  snch  exist^id  in  hie  antagooist) 
could  ever  wrest  from  him. 

Such  are  the  function  and  force  of  ideas  of 
lig  nofaiiiiy  uf  relation.  They  are  what  I  have  asstirtcd  in  the 
seuoiid  chajiter  of  Ihiti  BPction  to  be  the  noblest 
Bubjecls  of  art.  Dejwndent  upon  it  only  for  eicprettsion,  they 
oauBu  ull  the  rest  of  its  complicated  sotirces  of  pleasure  to  take, 
in  comjmrison  with  thoin,  tiie  place  of  mere  language  or  decora- 
tion ;  nay,  even  the  noblest  ideaa  of  beauty  sink  at  once  beside 
these  int-rt  mibordination  and  subjection.  It  wonld  add  little  to 
the  influence  of  Landaeer's  picture  above  instanced,  Chap.  II., 
g  4,  that  tho  form  of  tho  dog  slioiUd  ho  conceived  with  every 
perfection  of  eurvo  and  r-olor  which  its  nature  was  capable  of, 
and  that  the  ideal  lines  should  be  carried  out  with  the  science  uf 
a  Praxiteles  ;  nay,  the  instant  that  tho  beauty  ao  obtained  inter- 
fered with  tho  impression  of  agony  and  defiolation,  and  drew 
the  mind  away  from  tho  feeling  of  tha  animal  to  its  outward 
form,  that  ini^tant  wonld  tho  picture  become  monstrous  and  do- 
gnideil.  Tho  utmost  glory  of  tho  human  body  is  a  racansubjict 
of  contemplation,  compared  to  tho  emotion,  exertion  and  char- 
acter of  that  which  animates  it ;  the  lustre  of  the  limbs  of  the 
Aphrodite  is  faint  beside  that  of  the  brow  of  the  Madonna  ;  and 
the  divine  form  of  tlie  Greek  god,  except  as  it  is  the  incarna- 
tion and  e.<q>re8siou  of  divine,  mind,  ie  degraded  beside  the 
passion  ani  the  prophecy  of  tha  vimlta  of  tlio  Sisliue. 
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Ideas  of  relation  are  of  course,  with  respect  to  art  generally, 
the  most  extensive  as  the  most  important  source  of  pleasure ; 
14.  wiiyno  Mb-  ^"^  ^^  *^  proposed  entering  upon  the  criticism  of 
MMti^°a cUmu  historical  works,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
iiecessarT.  Jq  ^q  ^q  without  further  subdivision  and  aiTange- 

ment.  But  the  old  landscape  painters  got  over  so  much  can- 
vas without  either  exercise  of,  or  appeal  to,  the  intellect,  that 
we  shall  be  little  troubled  with  the  subject  m  far  as  they  ai'o 
concerned  ;  and  whatever  subdivision  we  may  adopt,  as  it  will 
therefore  have  particular  reference  to.  the  works  of  modem 
artists,  will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  them  in  less  important  points. 

By  the  term  "  ideas  of  relation,"  then,  I  mean  in  future  to 
express  all  those  sources  of  pleasure,  which  involve  and  require, 
at  the  instant  of  their  perception,  active  exertion  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers. 


Wb  hnre  seen  in  tho  Inst  section,  what  ctaHRoa  of  ideas  may 
be  convoyetl  by  art,  and  we  Imve  liwii  able  ao  far  to  appreciate 
tboir  relative  worth  as  to  two,  that  fi'om  the  list,  as  it  is  to  bo 
11  NoMcwwfiy  applied  to  the  purposes  of  legitimate  criticism,  we 
oTidS'ffl^imJi*  ™*J  "'  *"'*^  throw  out  the  ideas  of  imitation  ;  first, 
•*™'-  because,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are  unworthy  the 

pursuit  of  the  artist ;  and  secondly,  bct'ttuac  tJicy  arc  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  a  partiuulur  iUisociiUiun  of  ideas  of  tmth. 
In  examining  the  truth  of  turt,  theroforo,  we  sliall  be  compelled 
to  take  notice  of  those  partiuular  truths,  whoso  nseociation  gives 
rise  to  the  ideas  of  imitation.  We  shall  then  see  more  clearly 
the  meanness  of  those  trutlis,  and  we  sliull  find  ourselrcs  able 
to  use  them  as  tests  of  vice  in  art,  saying  of  a  picture, — "It 
deceives,  therefore  it  mnst  be  bad." 

Ideas  of  power,  in  the  same  vay,  OAnnot  bd 

IS.    NoffOT8«T>-  1    i    1  •  ,  .I  , 

itnie  !>icid)r  of  completely  viewed  as  a  separate  class  ;  not  bccansc 
they  arc  moan  or  unimportant,  Imt  becau:*  they 
uro  aluioKt  liU'uyi!  asraciut^d  with,  or  dependent  upon,  some  of 
llie  higher  ideas  of  truth,  beuuty,  or  retiirtiun,  rendered  with 
der^ifiion  or  velncity.  That  jiower  wltich  delights  tie  in  the  cliallc 
sketch  of  a  great  painter  is  not  one  of  the  fingers,  not  like  that 
of  tJie  writiiig-niJiHtpr,  mere  doiterity  of  band.  Itislheaccu 
nicy  and  eortiiinty  of  the  knowledge,  rendcixid  evident  by  its 
rapid  and  fearlfss  expreseiuu,  wbic-h  is  the  rt'ul  source  o(  pleus* 
nre  ;  aud  so  upon  oAch  diflieulty  of  art,  whether  it  be  to 
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nr  to  relate,  or  to  inreat,  tho  setisntion  of  poorer  is  ftttotidant, 
whpn  we  bcb  that  difficulty  totally  tuid  awLfUy  vanquiwhcd. 
liencD,  as  we  determine  what  is  otherwise  de«irtible  in  art,  wu 
ehall  gradually  develop  the  sonrcea  of  tho  ideas  of  {tower  ;  aud 
ii  there  bo  anything  difficult  which  is  not  otherwise  desirable, 
it  mnflt  be  afterwards  coimidered  aeparately. 

Bat  it  will  bo  necceaajy  at  present  to  notice  a 
obBputicBUr  particular  form  of  the  ideas  of  power,  which  ia 
°™'  partially  independent  of   knowledge  of  truth,  or 

difficulty,  and  which  ie  apt  to  corrupt  the  judgment  of  the  critic, 
and  debn^  the  work  of  the  artist.  It  h  evident  that  the  con- 
ception of  power  which  we  receiTc  from  a  calculation  of  nnsoeu 
difficulty,  and  an  estimate  of  nnaeon  strength,  can  never  be  so 
imprcesive  as  that  whinh  we  receive  from  the  prceeul  sensation 
or  Bight  of  the  one  rceieting,  and  the  other  overwhelming.  In 
the  one  case  the  power  is  imagined,  and    in  the   other  felt. 

__  There  are  thuu  two  modee  in  which  we  receive 

14.  Tbaraaitttwo .,  .         ,  ■  .  . 

Mdw  of  MMtr-  the  conception  of  power  ;  one,  tho  moet  just,  when 

iBoai/  b>  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  to  ho  over- 
come, and  tho  means  employed,  we  form  a  right 
tftimate  of  the  faculties  exerted  ;  the  other,  when  without 
poBBOBBicig  each  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge,  we  are  im- 
pressed by  a  eensatioQ  of  power  in  vlgible  action.  If  these  two 
modes  of  receiving  the  impreesion  agree  in  the  result,  and  il  the 
sengation  be  equal  to  the  estimate,  we  receive  the  utmost  pos- 
sible idea  of  power.  But  this  is  the  case  perhaps  with  the  works 
of  only  one  man  out  of  the  wholo  circle  of  tho  fathers  of  art, 
of  him  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  Michael  Angelo.  In 
others,  the  estimate  and  the  sensation  are  constantly  unequal, 
and  oft«n  contradictory. 

The  6rsl  reason  of  this  inconsistency  is.  that  in 
of  uw  iMcooii*-  order  to  receive  a  s^nsatatn  of  power,  we  must  see 
it  in  operation.  Its  victory,  therefore,  must  not 
be  nchicvod,  hnt  achieving,  and  therefore  imperfect.  Thus  we 
reoelTO  a  greater  sensation  of  power  from  the  half-hewn  limbs 
of  the  Twilight  to  tho  Day  of  the  Cappella  de*  Medici,  than 
even  from  the  divine  inebriety  of  the  Bacchus  in  tho  gallery- 
greater  from  the  life  dashed  ont  along  the  Friezes  of  the  Par- 
thenon, than  from  the  polished  limbs  of  the  Apollo, — greater 
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from  the  ink  sketch  of  the  head  uf  Raffadlc'sSt  Catherine,  than 
from  Ihu  |wrfcction  of  iu  reulizatiou.  h| 

JUioUicr  reason  nf  tho  inconRiittcncy  is,  thftt  thjH 
ht  tbo  iiMMBd^  Bonsaciou  of  power  \a  ui  proportion  to  the  nppnrent 
iuudiHiiiacj  of  ilio  nieaus  to  tbo  vnil ;  go  Lhui  the 
iniprcBsioQ  is  much  greatt^r  from  a  ptirtiu]  succcas  atlaincd  with 
Klight  effort,  thuu  from  perfect  succcsb  uttuiiiud  with  grealvr 
porportioual  ullort.  Kow,  ia  all  art,  every  U>uvh  or  effort  doe« 
individually  lees  in  proportion  a»  the  work  apjiroachca  jKirfcc- 
don.  The  flnit  fire  clialk  touches  bring  a  head  iuto  existence 
out  of  nothing.  No  lire  toiiclica  tu  the  whole  couruo  uf  the 
work  will  ever  do  so  mnch  aa  these,  and  the  difference  made 
by  each  touch  is  mure  aiid  more  impercejitible  aa  the  work 
approaches  completion.  Couscqucutlv,  the  ratio  between  the 
nteAUS  employed  and  the  effect  produced  is  constantly  decreas- 
ing, and  therefore  die  least  sensation  of  power  ia  received  from 
the  most  perfeet  work. 

It  is  thuB  evident  that  there  arc  seuailionB  of 
Lbarpoww"      power  about  iniiierfuct  art,  bo  that  it  be  rJi^Ut  art 

oujcht  not  to  U    '^  .  1-1  .1  I  i-        - 

Koneu  ia  imjitr-  08  far  08  it  gocR,  winch  niut^t  id  ways  bo  wuniing  in 
its  ptirfecliun  :  and  that  there  are  sonreetf  of  pleoa- 
uro  in  the  haoty  Bketoh  and  rough  hewn  block,  wliich  are  ]>ar* 
tiftlly  wanting  in  the  tinted  canvas  and  the  politihed  marble. 
But  it  ifl  nevcrtheU'M  wrong  to  ])rcfcr  the  Bonsiition  of  power  to 
the  intollectuul  jitrceplion  of  it.  'J'hero  is  in  reality  greater 
power  in  the  completion  than  in  the  oommcncomoat ;  and 
though  it  bo  not  so  manifest  to  the  senses,  it  ought  to  have 
liigher  influence  on  the  miud  ;  and  therefore  in  pruiding  pic- 
tures for  the  ideas  of  jxtwer  they  convey,  we  mnst  not  look  lo 
the  keenest  aensution,  but  to  the  higbeat  estimate,  accompfinted 
with  as  much  uf  thD  scntsation  ua  is  uomjiutible  will)  it ;  and 
tlmR  we  shall  consider  those  pictnroa  aa  conveying  the  higlicHt 
ideas  of  power  which  attain  the  most  perfect  end  with  tbo 
slightest  poBgiblo  means  ;  not,  observe,  tliose  in  which,  though 
nmcli  has  been  done  with  little,  all  has  not  been  done,  bat  from 
the  picture,  in  which  alt  has  hocn  done,  and  yet  not  a  touch 
thrown  away.  Tlio  (juantity  of  work  in  the  Bkntch  ia  noooBBttrily 
le«ii  in  proportion  Lo  the  effect  ubtaiucd  than  iu  the  picture  ;  hut 
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the  picture  in-volrcs  the  ffrwiter  power,  it  out  of  all  tho  ad- 
[ditionnl  labor  bestowed  on  it,  not  a  toncli  boa  been  lost. 

Fur  iiifitiinoo,  tbprti  aro  few  driiwines  of  tlia 
fitaru  of  notf-  present  day  that  invulvo  greater  Bcusatione  of  pnwor 
*™  ibau  those  of  X'^rederick  Taller.     Kvorj  dash  tolls, 

and  the  qaautity  of  effect  obtained  is  enormous,  in  propoitiuQ 
to  the  apparent  moans.     Bnt  the  effect  obtained  in  not  com- 
plete.    Brilliaut,  beiuitiftil,  and  right,  as  a  sketch,  the  work  ia 
Klill  far  from  ])crfcction,  na  a  drnwin<^.     On  the  oontmr^v,  thuro 
^Tii  few  drawings  of  tho  prcennt  day  that  bear  evidence  of  nioro 
labor  bestowed,  or    more  compHcated    means  employed,  than 
tlicwo  of  Jolm  I>ewis.     The  result  doce  not,  at  lli^u  m  niuuh 
ooDTcy  an  impressio]!  of  inherent  power  as  of  prolonged  exer 
tion  ;  but  tliy  result  ts  et»m]>lete.     Wat<'r-c«jlor  drawing  can  be 
carried  no  farther  ;  uotbing  lias  l>een  left  nnttnishod  or  nntold. 
And  on  cxaininntion  of  the  mc:mR  emjilojod,  it  is  found  iuhI  fcU 
that  not  one  touch  out  of  tho   thousands  cmplujed  has  been 
irown  away  ; — thai  nul.  one  dot  nor  iluiih  could  he  ii}>ai'cd  witli- 
i  losfl  of  ei^t ; — and  that  tho  exertion  h;is  beon  us  liwiXt  im  it 
been  prolonged— us  bold  as  it  bus  been  persevering.     Tho 
,^wer  involvtftl  in  itueh  a  pioturo  in  uf  tho  liiglieat  oitler,  and  tho 
^enduring'  plcasnre  folhiwing  on  tbo  estimate  of  it  pure. 

ooBtB-cOon        ^"*'  tbero  is  still  farther  ground  for  caution  in 

^^^^J5i2i  pursuing  tho  sensation  of  power,  coujiected  with 

attn.        i\^fj  particular  characters  and  nuMh-s  of  execution. 

we  sbaU  be  better  able  to  understand  by  briefly  reviewing 

varioiu  excellences  which  may  belong  to  oxecntion,  and 

■    i^ure  in  it ;  thongh  tho  full  determination  of  what  ia 

'    in  it,  and  tho  critical  examination  of  the  execution  of 

fferont  artiste,  must  bo  deforrwl,  m  will  he  immoiliately  ficnn, 

til  wo  arc  more  fully  auquaiuted  with  the  principled  of  truth. 


OHAPTER  n. 
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EXECUTIQW, 

Bx  the  term  "  exccntion/'  I  nndentAni)  the  rig>it  in«- 
IL  KHtODf  of  cliaiiic&I   U8ti  of  the  m^una  of  art  to  produce  a 

OM    Urm    ''ox-  , 

MWtoM."  giTcn  end. 

All  qualities  of  execution,  jiroperly  8o  called,  are  inflaecocd 
by,  and  in  a  fficni  degree  dopendoiit  on,  a  far  bigh- 

onjiij  of  WHM.T1-  er  power  than   that  of  mere  execution, — ^knowl- 

tlon  la  tluUi.  ,  J    .        ,  1  Ti  4.1        - 

etlgo  of  ti-iith.  luir  fxiictiy  m  proportjoa  aa  an 
artJBt  is  certain  of  his  end,  will  he  be  swift  and  simple  in  hii 
meuns  ;  and,  as  he  ia  accurate  and  deep  in  hiB  knowledge,  will 
he  be  retiuod  and  preciBe  in  Iiis  touch.  The  first  merit  of  mu- 
ui])iUutLon,  tlion,  iis  that  delicate  and  ceaeolcss  expression  of  re- 
fined truth  which  is  carried  out  to  the  last  touch,  and  shadow 
of  a  toiich,  and  which  muket!  every  hairsbreudlh  of  importance, 
and  every  gradation  fnll  of  meiining.  It  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, execution ;  but  it  ia  the  only  eourco  of  difference  botwocn 
the  execntion  of  a  commouplauo  and  uf  a  ]>erfect  artist  The 
lowest  driLUglib^nitin,  if  lie  liave  spent  tlie  same  time  in  Iiiindling 
the  brush,  may  be  (-cpiiil  to  the  highest  in  the  other  qualitica  of 
execntioD  (iu  ewiftuees,  simplicity,  and  decision ;)  but  not  ia 
truth.  It  is  ill  the  perfection  and  precision  of  the  inetantaneoo« 
line  that  the  claim  to  immortality  is  laid.  And  if  this  tnith  of 
tniths  bo  present,  all  the  other  rpinlities  of  execution  may  well 
bf!  spared  ;  and  to  tlioso  artists  who  wish  to  exnuse  their  ignn- 
nuico  and  iniiccuracy  by  a  spcciiis  of  execution  which  ia  a  purpet- 
uu!  proclamation,  "  ({uMls  u'ont  UomeuriJ  qu'uu  quart  d'bonre 
a  lo  faire,"  we  may  reply  with  tlio  tmlhfnl  Alccete,  *'  MoDStenr, 
Ic  tempa  nc  fait  rien  a  I'afftiire." 

la.  Th.'iwcoivJ,        '^''*'  sfsooml  quality  of  executjon  is  eiraiiHcity, 
wwtiiioHy.  fpiiQ  jnore  unpretending,  quief,  and  retiring  the 

means,  the  more  impressive  their  clfcct.     Any  ostentation,  bril- 
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UancT,  or  pretension  of  touch, — any  exhibition  o(  poiror  or  quick- 
nOsts,  merely  oa  hucIi,  above  all,  any  atitompt  to  render  lines  at. 
inictivc  uc  the  expense  of  their  meaiiitij;,  i&  vi(*. 
II.  Tii«ib)r4  ^^'^  third  is  mystery.     N'uturc  ix  ulwaya  myste- 

"*i*'^r-  rjous  aud  ii«cret  iu  rhe  uso  of  her  inetuus ;  uud  art  la 

always  likest  her  when  it  is  mast  inexj>]icable.     That  execution 
which  is  the  mo«t  incomprehensible,  and  which  therefore  doflot 
imitation^  (other  <]ualitiet)  being  snppoiK'd  uliko,]  is  the  hast-. 
IK.  ThcfoDrih  The  fourth  i^  ituidori^uacy.     The  leas  sufficient 

ihl^*3^.' 'd«^  t***  means  appear  to  the  end,  the  greater  (as  hua 
•*"■•  been    already  uoticed)  will    be    t!io  eensatiou  of 

power. 

The  fifth  is  decision  :  the  nppcHrance,  that  h,  that  what- 
erer  m  done,  has  been  done  fearteitsly  and  at  once  ;  because  this 
gives  us  the  impression  tbat  both  the  fact  to  be  represcnl<--d,  und 
iho  means  ncccssaty  to  its  represetitation,  were  perfectly  known. 
CTfaastxih.  *•-  '"^'"^  E'^'th  is  velocity.  Not  only  is  velocity, 
or  the  appcamuce  of  it,  agreeable  ua  decision  is, 
because  it  gjyea  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge  ;  but  of  two 
ttiuchcB,  as  nearly  as  possible  tbe  some  iu  other  respects,  the 
quickest  will  invariably  be  the  best  Tnith  being  supposed 
fclly  prenont  in  the  shape  and  direction  of  both,  there  will 
moro  evennces,  grace  and  variety,  iu  the  i|uick  one  tliaii  in 
the  slow  one.  It  will  bo  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  a  touch  or 
lino,  aad  will  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  lines  of  nature 
— gradation,  uucertainty,  and  unity. 

(  7.  stran««n«i  These  six  qmditios  are  the  only  perfectly  legiti- 
»JlJj5^fB[Sni«  ^^^  sources  of  pleasure  in  execiition  ;  but  I  might 
bicxnoDUon.  hare  added  a  Kcventli — Htrangeness,  whicb  in  many 
cases  ia  productive  of  a  pleasure  not  alLogothcr  uicau  or  ilcgnul- 
iug,  though  Bcorccly  right.  Huppogingthc  other  higher  i|iialitica 
Grst  Becared,  it  adds  iu  no  email  dcgive  to  our  imiu-ctssiou  of 
the  artist's  knowledgo,  if  the  mcim^  usml  be  Kuch  as  wo  RhotiM 
never  have  thought  of,  or  should  have  thought  adapted  to  a 
eo'jtrftry  elTpct  Lot  ns^for  instance,  comparo  the  oxocutinn  of 
the  bull's  head  in  the  left  hand  lowest  coi-nur  of  the  Adoration 
of  tliQ  Magi,  in  the  Mutieum  at  ^Vutwerp,  with  that  in  Uerg- 
hem's  landscape.  No.  138  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  Rubens  tirst 
wnUjcUtfB  horizontally  over  his  canvas  a  thin  gra>ish  brown. 
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tmnj(ji.iit»nt  and  otpii,  very  rannh  tho  color  of  light  wainscot 
tho  horizontnl  ^trukes  of  iho  liristlui)  Witig  loft  w  uvidont.  tbal 
tUv  wliok-  tiiigiit  liu  taken  for  lui  iriiil«l.ioii  of  wooii,  wpi-o  it  no 
for  iU  trangparency.     On  this  gronncl  tho  OfO,  nostril,  imtj  ou 
line  of  the  check  are  given  with  two  or  three  niilo,  l>ro 
toiiuht^,    (iihout  iiiree  or  fonr  niiiuittR)'    work   in  all.)    ihuug 
tho  head  ia  coloi«al.     Tlio    baokgrnund  is  then  laid  in  wit 
thick,  Holid,  wunu  whitv,  nctiuilly  projecting  uU  round  tho  hca< 
leaving  it  in  dark  intaglio.      Finally,  five  tliin  mid  sonitch 
strokes  of  rerv  (^ohl  lijuiuh  white  arc  stmok  for  the  high  lig' 
on  tho   forehead  and   nose,  and   the  head  is  complete,     Sci 
within  a  yard  of  tlio  canvas,  it  looks  actually  ti-ansparen 
a  llimay,  meaningleea,  distant  shiiilnw  ;  while    the    background 
luoks  solid,  ])ri>jceling  and  near.     From  the  right  distaocc,  (tea 
or  twelve  yardi^  off.  whence  olono  the  whole  of  the  picture  eun 
bo  seen,)  it  is  a  complete,  rich,  snbstantial,  and  living  realiza-j 
tion  of  the  proje*rting  head  of  the  animal ;  while  the  ha^ikgronn 
falls  far  behind.     !Xow  there  is  no  slight  cor  mean  plcaauro  i 
l>orcoi\ing  such  a  rot^ult  nttiiined  by  incane  eo  Birango.      B; 
Uerghem,  on  tho  other  hand,  a  dark  hackgronnd  is  lirat  laid  iu 
with  ex«|^ui»it^>  delicacy  and  trauepurency,  and  ou  thi»  the  cow'« 
hoftd  is  actually  modelled  in  hmiiiious  white,  tho  ecpariite  looks 
of  hiiir  projt^cting  from   the  canvas.     TCo  anrprific,  nor  mnel; 
pleuBnre  of  any  fcijid,  would  be   attenditnt  on  this  uxoentiony 
even  were  tlie  resnlt  enually  succcsHriil  ;  and  wlmt  little  pleas- 
ure wo  had  in  it,  vaniahes,  when  un  retiring  fi'om  the  picturo, 
we  lind  tlio  hoiid  shining  like  a  distant  lantern,  instead  of  anb- 
dantiul  or  near.     Yet  Btraugeuess  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a^ 
legitimate  sonrcc  of  pleasure.     That  tneans  which  is  montcon^^l 
ducivn  lo  the  end.  should  always  bo  the  most  pleiisumble :  and 
that  which  is  moyt  uoiiducive  to  the  end,  cnm  bo  i^traiige  utily 
to  the  ignorance  of  tho  siicetator.     This  kind  of  pleasure 
JilegiLiuiute,  tlieref<iro,  because  it  implies  and  requires,  in  iiioi 
who  feel  it,  ipioriinco  uf  lu't. 

4 »,  Til  ovi-T)  Hm        *^''*o  legitimate  sources  of  plcflsure  in  exoentic 
S^SlVlirriT."  n™  therefore    tnith,   siini>licity,  mystery,   inade-' 
^iiSi>i?^t>iih  qoucy,  decision,  and  vclucity.     But  of  llioeo,  bo  it 
eucii  ouiw.  observed,  eomo  are  so  far  inconsistent  with  othore, 

that  they  cannot  be  united  in  high  degrees.    Mystery  with  iuad' 
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tjiiacy,  fnr  "mstancp ;  rinoo  to  wo  that  tho  monnB  aro  iniulpqnato, 

we  ma«t  rcp  what  they  arc.     Now  tho  flrst  thrco  are  the  groat 

qtuilitiea  of  fxti;ul-iun,  »ud  thi;  la^i  thi-uv  an  tlio  attroutivu  unvi, 

because  on  Uieoi  are  chiefly  attendant  the  ideaf  of  powi-r.     By  tliu 

flpflt  ihn-i^  the  attcniion  is  withdrawn  fi»m  the  means  and  iixe<l 

on  the  n-jnlt :  hy  the  last  three,  withdrawn  (rom  tho  n-cult  and 

fixed  on  thi!  means.     To  hoo  that  oxeouiion  is  ewift  or  that  it  in 

dccidod,  we  nmet  look  away  from  its  creation  to  observe  it  in 

the  act  of  creating  ;  we  mu»t  think  mure  of  the  jiallct  than  of 

the  picture,  but  eimplicity  and  mystery  compel  tho  niiud  to 

leare  tho  means  and  fix  itself  on  the  conception.     Ilenco  the 

dancer  nf  too  fnreat  frtn<liiess  for  those  eenaationb 
S  flL  Aud  rood-     ,  "^  . .  ^  ■  i   I     -.1      ,      ,         ,    ^ 

fMOT  for  UcM  <if  of  power  which  are  ussoeiatctl  with  the  three  last 

S>^pifau  ^  quttUtieg  of  exeentioii  ;  fur  although  it  is  most  d©- 

°*  fiinihlo  that  ttieee  should  lie  present  uti  far  as  they 

are  ooneiatent  with  tho  others,  and  though  their  riKiblo  ahsoncQ 

is  always  painful  and  wrong,  yet  Die  Diumcnt  the  higher  quoli- 

tiee  are  saeriflced  to  them  in  tho  least  degree,  wo  hare  a  brilliant 

vico.     Bcrghcm  and  Salvator  Itosn  an*  good  instAnces  of  viciona 

execution  dependent  on  too  groat  fondness  for  sensations  of 

power,  vicious  h<*auso  intruairc  and  attraetiro  in  itself,  instead 

of  being  subordinate  t«  Us  ivsuItK  and  forgotten  In  them.   Therw 

is  jwrhaps  no  greater  atunibling-bioek  iu  the  artist's  way,  tlian 

the  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  and  simplicity  to  docifiion  and 

velocity,*  captivating  'iiisilities.  easy  of  attainment,  and  sure  to 

attract  attention  and  ]iraisc,  while  the  delicat-e  degree  of  truth 

which  ia  at  flrst  sacriflced  to  them  is  so  totally  iinappreciable  by 

*  I  have  bero  iwlii-'cd  only  nohio  vIcrh.  the  eacrifliiH  of  nae  cxenllrnoe  to 
'  If^ilinuite  l)m  inferior  one.  Thnn?  aro,  «n  Ihi-  othnr  linnd,  (iiinlitlea 
iltion  whirh  ain  often  mught  for  and  itraliied,  though  9mrc<;ly  )iy  the 
eSub  of  pcrsonfl  for  wlinm  I  am  writing,  in  which  «vor>'tliing  U  Kiu-rilicrf  lo 
Qle^tiniaUiaiulcoiitctnptililL'HuurfCdiof  [ilL^a^^ure,  aodllic^-  arc  vice  tbn>n^b< 
out,  uid  Jtavc  no  rcdcaaiiij:;  ijualily  oor  excuiiiag  iiiin.  Sudi  is  tbiil  which 
U  often  Uioiight  *fi  dnilralile  in  lli<!  Drawing- tin wtt^r,  tiiiilc-r  Ow.  litl«  of  h<ilil- 
DCBi,  meiuiiu!;  that  no  toudi  is  I'vvr  tu  lie  laadu  Il'«8  Uitui  the  ti:nth  uf  an 
lac^  browl ;  wcU,  oa  tlte  other  haod,  llio  softness  and  timootliiipse  wkidi 
SIC  tiie  ercai  atlrmctloa  of  Carlo  IXiIti,  and  SKwh  llie  exliiiiitiun  of  pttriiculai 
powers  aad  tricks  of  tiie  band  ami  ilngtTs.  in  total  forj^tfuln<»M  of  niiy  uid 
wbalwievcr  to  be  aCtatnod  tlicn<ltj',  which  is  (sspcciolly  chomca-ri^ic  u( 
modem flogravlDg.    CompateSecL  U.  Cliap.  II.  %  31.    Kote. 
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the  majority  of  spoctaton,  so  difBcalt  of  attainnumt  to  tho  artist, 
tliut  it  is  no  wondor  that  (■(Turtri  8o  ariiuouB  aud  unrewurtlcd 
IIOl  TtaRfari)  should  be  abandoned.  But  if  the  tcmjtUtion  tm 
P""***  ouce  yielded  to,  its  coDsequenoes  are  fatal ;  there 

IB  no  pauso  iq   the  falL     I  conld  nauie  a  c«lebrat«d  modoni 
artiHt— once  a  man  of  tho  highest  power  and  promise,  who  is  a 
glaring  iniitaDCC  of  the  peril  of  such  a  course.     Misled  by  thafl 
undue  popidarity  of  hie  swift  estM^utioiij  he  has  sacrificed  to  it,^ 
first  precision,  and  then  truth,  and  hor  oasoclato,  beauty.    What 
wiu  Unit  neglect  of  nature,  hu£  become  contntdietion  of  liur ; 
what  was  once  imiwrfeclion,  is  now  falsehood  ;  aud  all  that  wu 
meritorious  in  bis  manner,  is  tiecooiiug  the  wont,  becanse  tUa 
most  attractive  of  vices ;  decision  without  a  foundation,  aud 
Bwiftneas  without  an  end. 

iiL  luctpitoik-  3"(^h  ^^  ^^  principal  modes  iu  which  the 
*'**•  idea*!  of  [wwur  may  become  a  dangerous  attraction 

to  the  artist — a  faLt>e  test  to  tho  critic.     Hut  iu  all  caeca  where     » 
they  lead  us  astray  it  will  bu  found  that  the  error  is  caused  by^| 
our  preferring  victory  over  a  small  appfirent  difflcnUy  to  victory^ 
over  B  great,  but  concealed  one  ;  and  so  that  we  keep  this  dis- 
tinction oonatantly  in  view,  (whother  with  reference  to  execu- 
tion or  to  any  other  quality  of  art,)  between  the  sensation  andj 
the  intellectual  estimate   of   power,  we  shall  always  fiud  tliQJ 
ideas  of  t>ower  a  just  aud  high  source  of  pleasure  iu  every  kind] 
and  grade  of  art 


CHAPTER  111. 


OP      THE     SU  ULIME. 

Tt  may  perhups  lio  woiuleroil  that  in  the  diTiston  wc  hars^ 
mado  of  our  subject,  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  gublimo  in 
art,  and  tlutt  iu  our  oxplauatiun  of  that  divlaion  wo  liuvo  not 
Ducc  oBcd  the  word. 

•  ].  sowimitj  !■  '^'•^  '"t'*'  '*''  that  Bublimitj  is  not  a  BpociGo 
^  i2iSa*of"iSS^  term,— not  a  t«rm  descriptive  of  tho  effect  of  a 
fliiiic  above  iL  purtienlar  claM  of  idciw.  Anything  which  eleratea 
tho  mind  ia  enbliine,  and  elevation  of  mind  ia  produced  by  tho  oon- 
templatiouof  gnjatjiessof  anykind  ;  biitt-hiully,  of  courwj,  by  tliu 
greatnetwuf  tho  uuhlest  things.  Stiblimity  is,  therefore,  oiilyau- 
oUier  word  for  the  eSoct  of  greatness  upon  the  feelings.  U  reatness 
of  matter,  space,  power,  virtno,  or  beauty,  are  thus  all  sublime  ; 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  desirable  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  which 
in  its  perfection  ia  not,  in  some  way  or  degree,  eubliine. 

I  am  fnilv  iireiiared  U>  allow  of  niii(;h  inirenu- 
•ry  (rf  tho  iw-  ity  in  liiirkc  s  theory  of  the  Bublimc,  as  connootod 
ibM  hiooiToct,  with  self-preservation.  There  are  few  things  ho 
great  aa  death  ;  and  there  ia  jierhaps  nothing  which 
banishes  oil  littleness  of  thought  and  feeling  in  an  e<|ual  degi-ee 
with  ita  contemplation.  Ererything,  therefore,  whit-h  in  any 
way  poinfa  to  it,  and,  tbcroforu,  most  dangers  and  powers  over 
which  wo  have  Httlo  control,  are  in  eomo  dogroo  sublime.  Bnt 
it  in  not  tho  fear,  obeen'e,  but  the  (.-onteuiplation  of  death  ;  not 
tbe  instinctive  ahudder  and  struggle  of  BoLf- preservation,  but  the 
deliberate  measurement  of  tho  doom,  which  are  really  groat  or 
sublime  in  feeling.  It  ta  not  while  we  shrink,  but  while  wo 
defy,  that  we  i-eceive  or  convey  thi3  highest  concoptiona  of  tbo 
fate.  There  is  no  sublimiiy  in  the  agony  of  terror.  WhcLhcr 
do  we  trace  it  moat  in  the  cry  to  tho  mountains,  "  full  on  U6," 
and  to  the  hills,  "  coTer  us,*'  or  in  the  calmness  of  the  pi-opfa> 
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©cy— "And  thoagh  after  my  skin  worms  tleetroy  this  body, 

yet  in  my  Hl-aIi  1  Bhall  sec  doH't"    A  Httlo  refloo- 
MbUiBurlGt  not  tion  will  cjwily  convince  imy  one,  that  en>  far  from 

Uio  feelings  uf  st'K-prui»urvatiou  boiu^  uevutsfiary  to 
the sulilitnc,  tlicir  gruabMtt  .iction  is  totally  destructive  of  it  j^ 
and  thftt  there  arc  few  fccHoga  leu  capable  of  its  perception  f 
tliau  Lliosu  of  a  t^owai-d.  Uut  the  simple  c<mcoptioi)  or  idcA  of 
grcitlnc&s  of  sufToriiig  or  extent  of  dcstntotinn  is  sablimu, 
•whether  ihoro  be  any  connection  of  that  idea  with  uunclves  or 
not.  If  vo  wcro  pkced  beyond  the  reach  of  all  peril  or  pain, 
the  perception  of  thcso  ajtcncics  in  their  inllnencc  on  others 
▼ould  not  bo  less  snblimc,  not  bceauso  peril  or  pain  are  sublime 
in  their  own  natnre,  but  becanee  their  contemplation,  cxcitinff 

eompaasioii  or  fortitude,  elevates  the  mind,  and    i 
hc'fliiiy   u   i>ui>.  rendi^^rt)  meanness  of  thought  impossiblie.     Bcautyfl 

is  not  so  often  folt  to  bo  sublime;  because,  in™ 
mtiiiy  kinds  of  purely  material  beauty  there  is  bome  truth  in 
Bnrko's  assortiou,  that  "  Iittlynoss"  is  one  of  ita  clcmenta.     Bnt 
ho  who  has  not  felt  that  thpre  may  be  beauty  without  littlonesB, 
and  that  such  beauty  is  a  S''>nrco  of  tho  sublime,  ia  yot  ignorant 

fif  the  nicaninff  of  tlio  ideal  in  art.    I  do  not  nieau, 
iTiiflMver Qisnws  in  Iraiuiig  the  sounre  or  the  subumc  to  greatucss, 

to  hamper  mvEelf  with  uny  fino-spun  theory,  I 
take  the  widest  possible  ground  of  iuven ligation,  that  snb- 
limity  is  found  wherever  anything  elevates  tho  mind  ;  that  ia, 
wherever  it  conteraplatPH  anything  nhovo  itself,  and  porcoivoa 
it  to  1hi  so.  This  is  the  simple  philological  eigniGcation  of  iho 
word  derived  from  nu/tUmiit  j  and  will  eorvo  us  much  more 
easily,  and  bo  a  far  clearer  and  more  evident  ground  of  argu- 
ment, than  any  mere  metapbyaieid  or  moi-o  limited  definition, 
while  the  proof  of  its  juatuo^s  vrill  be  uaturally  developed  by  ita 
aj)ldieation  to  the  different  branches  of  art. 
«4.  iha  fonuor  ■'^^»  ther(if(tre,  the  miMimo  is  not  distinct  fro 
rattjtSrt  i"*^ho«^  ^''"'"  ^^  beautiful,  nor  from  other  souroee  of  pleas-' 
row  Nnmcint.      ^^  i^   ^^J.^^^  \J^^^^  jg  (,„jy  ^  particular  modo  and 

manifestation  of  them,  my  subject  will  divide  itself  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  and  relation  ;  and  to  eachi 
of  these  clasBea  of  ideas  I  destine  a  Bopanitc  part  of  the  work. 
The  investigation  of  ideas  of  truth  will   enable  us  to  deter- 
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mine  the  Tolative  rank  of  artiBts  as  followers  and  historians  of 
natnre. 

That  of  ideas  of  beauty  will  lead  us  to  compare  them  in 
tJieir  attainment,  first  of  what  is  agreeable  in  technical  matters, 
then  in  color  and  composition,  finally  and  chiefly,  in  the  purity 
of  their  conceptions  of  the  ideal. 

And  that  of  ideas  of  relation  will  lead  ns  to  compare  them  as 
originators  of  just  thought. 


■::(■■■  ■t--^,-''i;:A; 


PART    II. 
OF  TRUTE. 


SEOTTOTnT    I. 

GENEBAL    PRINCTPT*ES    RESPECTING    IDEAS    OP 

TRUTH. 


CHAPTER  L 
OP  njRAS  OP  thuto  in  TirciR  coxkbctioit  ttth  those  o»1 

BEAUTY    AND   UBLATIOH'. 

Tt  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  above  division  of  the  ideas 
conveyahlp  by  art,  that  tht^  landscape  painter  nan**  always  have 
two  great  and  distinct  ends ;  the  first,  to  induce  in  the  spectn^ 
|i.  Tb*twoEi«rt  ^-or's  mind  the  faithful  conception  of  any  notunU 
p«inii«"'rtn-''itc'™  *>l>jfi<!t«  whatsoever  ;  the  aecond,  to  guide  l.ho  speo- 
oS''fMta"iB(i"'  t^ator's  mind  to  tliose  objects  most  worthy  of  ita 
thongbw-  contemplation,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  thoaghts 

and  feetingg  with  which  thoae  were  reg&nled  hy  the  artist  him- 
self. 

In  attaining  the  first  end,  the  painter  only  places  the  specta- 
tor where  lie  atimda  himself  ;  he  sets  him  before  the  landscape 
and  leaves  him.  Tlie  spectator  is  alone.  He  may  follow  out 
his  own  thoughts  as  he  would  in.  the  natural  eulitade,  or  he  may 
remain  nutouclied,  nnrefletting  and  regardless,  as  his  disposi- 
tion may  incline  him.  Bnt  he  has  nothing  of  thought  given  to 
him,  no  now  ideas,  no  unknown  feelings,  forced  on  his  atten- 
tion or  hia  heart.  The  artist  is  hia  conveyance,  not  his  com- 
paaion^ — his  horee,  not  his  friend.     But  in  attaining  the  seo 
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ond  end>  the  artist  not  only  placw  tlio  spectator,  but  talks  to 
him  ;  makc«  him  a  sharor  in  his  own  strong  feelings  aod^ 
qnick  thoughts  ;  liurncB  bim  away  in  bta  own  enthnsiasm  ; 
goides  him  to  all  that  is  beaiitihil ;  snatches  him  from  all  that  is 
liBse,  and  leaves  him  more  than  deligbtcd, — ennobled  and  in- 
structed, under  the  sense  of  baring  nub  ouly  behuld  a  neir 
soeoe,  but  of  baring  held  communion  vrith  a  now  miud,  and 
having  been  endowed  for  a  time  with  the  keen  perception  and 
the  iropotuoQti  emotion  of  a  nobler  and  more  penetrating  tntclli- 
genoe. 

Kacb  of  tbcaa  difforcnt  aims  of  art  will  necefisi- 
fiikreMtcbidMof  tatv  a  difTerent  qretem  of  ehoioe  of  objocta  to  be 
^^  reprosonted.  The  firet  docs  not  iudcod  imply  choice, 
at  an,  but  it  is  usually  united  with  the  selection  of  such  objocta 
M  may  be  natnrally  and  constantly  pleasing  to  all  men,  at  all 
timea  ;  and  this  selection,  when  pnrfeot  iind  ciirefiil,  leads  to  the 
attainment  of  the  puni  ideal.  But  the  artist  aiming  at  the  boc- 
ond  end,  selects  bia  objeots  for  their  meaning  and  cliaracter, 
rather  than  for  their  beauty ;  and  uses  them  rather  to  throw 
light  upon  the  particular  thought  he  wishes  to  convoy,  than  as 
in  themselves  objects  of  unconnected  athniration. 
IB.  Theirei  Now.  although   the  first   mode   of   selection, 

■pt  to  prtNtuM     when  gnidcd  by  deep  retloetion,  may  rise  to  the 
RfMUdoB.  production  of  works  poasesding  a  noble  and  cease- 

leas  ioftucQco  on  the  human  mind,  it  is  likely  to  degenerate  into, 
or  rather,  in  nine  chmw  out  of  ten.  it  never  goes  beyond,  a  mora 
ai^wal  to  such  parts  of  our  animal  nature  as  are  coustaut  and 
common — shared  by  all,  and  perpetual  in  all ;  such,  for  in- 
etanc-c,  as  the  pleasure  of  the  eyo  in  the  opposition  of  a  cold  and 
warm  color,  or  of  a  massy  form  with  a  tlelicate  ono.  It  also 
tonds  to  indune  constant  repetition  of  tho  v^mm  ideas,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  same  principles  ;  it  gives  rit>e  to  those  rities  of  urt 
which  proja-rly  excited  Reynolds's  indignation  when  applied  to 
its  higher  efforts  ;  it  is  the  sonreo  of,  and  the  apology'  for,  that 
holt  of  technicalities  and  absurdities  which  in  aJI  ages  have  been  I 
the  cnrati  of  urt  and  the  crowti  of  the  connoii^seur. 

I  But  art,  in  it^s  second  and  blghoBt  aim,  is  not 

Mummvi-   an  appeal  to  uouslout  animal  feelings,  but  an  ex- 
^'  prewiou  and  awakening  of  Individnal  thought :  it 
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is  tlicrefore  as  varions  and  as  extended  in  its  cSorU  as  the  com- 
pase  and  grasp  of  tlio  dirt-ctiTig  mind  ;  and  we  feel,  in  each  of 
its  rcaulu,  that  we  arc  looking,  not  at  a  specimen  of  a  tradca. 
man's  warea,  of  which  he  is  ready  to  make  iis  »  dozen  to  mutcl 
bat  at  one  coriuication  of  a  perpettially  active  mind,  hko  whi 
there  has  not  heon.  and  will  not  be  another. 

Uoncc,  allhousrh  there  can  bo  no  doubt  which 
M  deHgktfiii  to    of  Lheee  branches  of  aii  is  the  liiglieet',  il  i^  e(|na11y 
evident  that  the  first  will  he  \}\i\  most  ^nenilly  felt 
ind  apprcciateil.     For  the  nmple  statement  of  the  truths  o£^| 
.laiure  must  in  it,«elf  be  pleiwingtw  evorj-  ordt-rof  mind  ;  liocautw^^ 
every  trnth  of  nature  is  more  or  loss  beautiful ;  and  if  Uiorc  bo 
just  anti  right  wleetion  of  the  more  inipnrlant  of  tliese  truUiR — 
based,  as  -iibove  explained,  on  feelings  and  desires  common  to  all 
mankind — the  facU  bo  selected  ranst,  in  some  degree,  be  de- 
lightful to  all,  and  their  value  appreciable  by  all  i  more  or  less, 
ind(.^cd,  oa  their  tienKes  and  in.qtinet  have  been  rendered  more  or 
less  acnto  and  aoouratu  by  nao  and  study  ;  but  in  Homo  dogroo 
!«.  Th«  MCDHid  ^S  *»"»  »"*1  '"  ^'i*'  *''^n'0  way  by  all.     But  Uie  high- 
ouirioafrvr.       pBt  art,  boiiifi  IwKCd  on  scnBations  of  peculiar  mindsi 
fieunations  occurring  to  t!iem  only  at  particular  timeft,  and  to 
plurality  of  mankind  pcrhapa  never,  and  Iveing  exprcKsivo  o 
thoughts  whicli  cnnld  only  rise  out  of  a  masfl  nf  the  most  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  of  diepoBitiona  modified  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  peculiarity  of  intellect — can  only  \m  met  and  unileratood^™ 
by  persona  tiavin;;  sonio  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  high  and  soli<^| 
tary  miude  wiiieh  praduced  it — symjuithy  only  to  be  felt  by 
miodd  in  uomo  degree  high  and  solitary  themsclveB.     lie  alone ^^ 
can  appreciato  the  art,  who  could  comprehend  the  oonvi^nuition^l 
of  the  painter,  and  aliarc  in  his  emotion,  in  ninmonta  of  bis  " 
jiost  Hcry  paasinn  ami  motit  original  t1u>uglit.     And  whdrcais  the 
tme  meaning  and  end  of  his  art  must  thus  bo  scaled  to  thou- 
Banda,  or  miHundLutdoud  by  thorn  ;  so  also,  as  he  it!  Komutimea 
obliged,  in  working  out  bis  own  peculiar  end,  tA  set  at  defiance 
tho«e  constant  laws  which  have  ai-ison  ont  of  out  lower  and 
changeless  det^iivs.  that  vfhom  purpo»o  is  unseen,  is  frequently 
in  its  means  and  parts  dispteusing. 

But  thig  want  of  exLcaded  iuiluencc  lu  high  art,  bo  it  cape- 
cially  obficrred,  prooooda  from  no  want  of  trutJi  in  the  art  itaeU, 
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but  from  a  want  of  sympathy  in  tliD  spectntor  with  ihosp  feolinf>s 
in  the  arlial  which  prooipt  him  to  tho  utioraiu;e  uf  viw  i,rutii 
rathor  than  at  anothor.  Tor  {urid  this  its  wlmt  I 
nooaiMTT  tn  ibe  Wish  at  present  especially Jto  insist  apon)  ahhongh 
'****'  it  is  pf>Miihie  t(>  roach  what  I  hare  Btaied  l«  bo 

tho  i!r8t  end  of  art,  the  rcprc-^nDUition  of  fnntR,  vithont 
ruachiug  tho  t-ooond,  itiu  ruprfsontatioD  of  thoughts,  yot  it  ii 
iJtogDther  irapostiible  to  ruach  the  r>ecnnd  without  having  pro- 
vionsly  reached  the  tireL  I  do  not  say  that  a  iniui  cunnot  think, 
having  false  basis  and  niateri,il  for  thought;  but  thatafaUo 
thonght  ia  worse  than  tho  want  of  thought,  and  thcroforc  ia 
not  Bit.  And  this  is  the  rouon  why,  though  I  consider  Iho 
aeoond  aa  tho  real  and  only  important  end  of  nil  art,  I  mil  tho 
rcproeeiiluliun  of  facts  tlu;  llrst  end  ;  lieciiUtw  it  ia  necct<sary  tn 
tbo  other,  and  must  ho  atttuned  before  it.  It  is  tho  foundation 
of  ul!  art  ;  like  real  foundiitionH  it  may  be  littly  thought  of  when 
a  brilliant  fabric  in  mised  on  it ;  but  it  rmigt  be  tlicro  :  and  aa 
few  bnildinga  are  hcftatifnl  unles.1  cvory  line  and  rohimn  of  their 
masis  hiivo  n^fercDCc  to  their  foundation,  and  arc  BiiggcstiTR  of  its 
cxit<tcncc  and  strcugthj  bo  nothing  can  be  beautiful  in  art  which 
docs  not  in  all  its  parts  suggest  and  guide  to  tlie  foundation,  oven 
Here  no  undecoratod  portion  of  it  is  risible  :  while  tho  noblest 
Uficee  of  art  are  built  of  nuoh  pure  and  lino  crystal  that  tiie 
foundation  may  alt  be  Mf^n  through  them  ;  and  then  many,  while 
tbey  do  not  eee  what  is  built  upon  that  iirst  story,  yet  much  ad- 
mire tlie  folidity  of  itfl  brickwork  ;  thinking  they  uudersumd  all 
that  is  to  Ik)  uuderatood  of  the  matter ;  while  others  stand  beside 
them,  looking  not  at  Uie  low  story,  but  up  into  tho  heaven  iit 
that  building  of  crystal  in  which  the  builder's  Bpirit  is  dwolliug. 
And  thns,  though  we  want  tho  thoughts  and  feelings  of  tho 
ortiat  as  well  aa  the  truth,  yet  they  must  l«  thoughts  arising  out 
of  tho  knowlcdgu  of  troth,  and  feelings  raising  ont  of  the  con- 
tem[dation  of  truth.  We  do  not  want  his  mind  to  he  aa  badly 
blown  glaiiK,  that  distorts  what  we  see  thruugU  it ;  but  like  a 
glass  of  ewoet  and  strange  color,  that  gires  new  tones  to  what 
we  we  throogh  it ;  ond  a  glnaa  of  rorc  strength  ond  clcamesa 
too,  to  let  U8  see  more  than  wo  oonld  ourselves,  ami  bring  nature 
np  to  ua  and  near  to  as.  Koihing  can  atono  for  the  want  of 
truth,   not  tho  must  brilliout  imaginationj   the   most  playful 
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ixacj,  the  most  pnre  feeling,  (eappoaing  that  feeling  ct>utd  be 
pare  and  taise  at  the  siuno  time  ;)  not  the  moat  exalted  concep- 

tioii,  nor  the  most  comprebensive  grasp  of  inteU 
Sm  tBMrtanc*    lect,  can  luako  amends  for  the  want  uf  truth,  aud 

that  for  tiro  reasons ;  first,  becanso  foUehood  is  in 
itself  reToliing  and  degrading ;  and  eecondly,  because  nature  13 
60  immeasurably  Buperior  to  all  that  the  human  mind  can  cou 
wive,  that  every  departure  from  her  in  a  fall  hencath  her,  so 
that  there  uan  be  no  such  thing  as  an  ornamental  falsehood* 
All  falsehood  must  bo  a  blot  as  veil  as  a  sin,  an  injury  aa  weU 
as  a  deueption. 

We  shall,  in  oonscquence,  find  that  no  artist 
wttiotbMntjno  can  ue  graceiul.  imaginatire,  or  origmal,  unless 

he  be  truthful ;  aud  that  the  pursuit  of  beauty, 
instead  of  loading  us  away  from  tmhh,  increases  the  desire  for 
it  and  the  nuoeseity  of  it  tenfold  ;  so  that  those  artists  who  are 
roally  great  in  imaginative  power,  will  be  found  to  have  based 
their  boldness  of  conception  on  a  nta«8  of  knowledge  far  exceed- 
ing that  poascsscd  by  thosu  who  pride  theniselves  on  itts  accumu- 
lation without  regarding  its  nee.     Ooldnesa  and  want  of  passion 
in  a  picture,  arc  not  signs  of  the  accuracy,  but  of  the  pancity  of 
its  statements  ;  truo  vigor  and  hrillianoy  are  not  signs  of  au- 
dacity, but  of  knowledge.  B 
I  io_  How  tnjtti          Ueucc  it  follows  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all, 
^  ."luT'rt:    with  care  and  time,  ty  form  something  like  a  just 
i«rioa  uf  till  urL    jndgmeut  of  the  relative  merits  of  artists;  foral- 
thoHttb  with  rnspGct  to  thr  feeling  and  passion  of  pictures,  it  ia 
often  as  impossible  to  criticise  as  to  appreciate,  except  to  such 
as  arc  in  some  degree  equal  in  powers  of  mind,  and  in  some  J 
POepects  the  same  in  modes  of  mind,  with  those  whoso  works  they  ™ 
judge  :  yet,  with  respect  to  the  roprt-'sc^ututioti  of  fools,  it  in  pos- 
sible for  all,  by  attention,  to  fotm  a  right  judgment  of  the  re- 
spective powers  and  attainments  of  every  artist.     Truth  is  a  bar  ^ 
of  comparison  at  which  they  may  ail  he  examined,  and  according'^ 
to  the  rank  ihoy  take  in  this  examination,  will  almost  invaria- 
bly be  that  which,  if  capable  of    appreciating  them  in  every 
respect,  we  should  be  just  in  assigning  them ;  so  strict  is  tfa« 
connection,  so  constant  the  relation  between  the  sum  of  knowl* 
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etf^  and  the  extent  of  thotiglit,  between  accnracy  of  pcrceptioa 
ittd  Tiridoeas  of  idoo. 

J  shall  ODdeavor,  tlicroforo,  in  (ho  prcaont  portion  of  tha 
irnrL',  to  enl^r  with  caro  and  impnrtioJity  into  the  invcNtigation 
«f  Ibe  cl»im3  of  the  schools  of  lucicut  and  modern  hiudscupu  to 
/lithfulncsa  in  represc-utiug  uuturc.  I  shall  pay  no  regurd  what- 
Merer  to  what  may  be  tliougki  beantifiU,  or  enblime,  or  imagi> 
aativc.     I  ahaU  look  only  fur  trnth  ;  bare,  cleai-,  downright  state- 
ment of  facta  ;  showing  in  each  particular,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
what  the  tmth  of  nature  is,  and  then  Becking  for  the  plain  ex- 
pression of  it.  and  for  that  alone.     And  I  ehall  thiift  endcjiTor. 
totally  rcj^ardlcss  of  terror  of  imagination  or  brilliancy  of  effect, 
or  any  other  of  their  more  captivating  qualities,  to  examine  and 
t*>  judge  Ibo  works  of  the  great  livitij^  iminter,  who  '\t>,  I  believe., 
imagined  by  the  majoritj  of  the  public  to  paint  more  falsehood 
and  Ie«B  fact  than  any  other  known  maater.    We  dhall  boo  vrita 
what  reaaojL 


THAT  rm    THCTH    OP    NATURE    IS    NOT  TO   BB   DISOEBXZD   BK 
TITB   tTNBDCrCATBD  SRN8EB. 

It  may  bo  here  inquired  by  tjio  reader,  with  mnpli  ftppcnrnnco 

of  rcatmn^  why  I  think  it  necessary  to  devote  n  separntc  portion 

of  tho  work  to  the  ahowing  of  what  is  trulhfat  in  art     "  Oan- 

luit  we,"  H»v  the  imhlic,  *'  see  what  nature  is  with 

■  1.  Thorammon  *  i    n     i         .    «  i  •     .    - 

Mir-daccption  of  our  owu  oyce,  and  Sua  out  for  onrsclvet;  what  la 
toth*r^i>«w7rat  like  litF?"  It  wiU  be  as  well  to  determine  tliia 
'injt  f"  (juestion  before  we  go  farther,  because  if  Ibis  wert 
possible,  there  would  Iw  little  need  of  criticisTn  or  teaching  with 
respect  to  art. 

Xow  1  hnvc  jtist  said  that  it  is  poBsible  for  ull  men,  by  caro 
and  altctition,  to  funn  a  junt  juilgmeni  of  tliu  fidelity  of  artists 
to  nature.  To  do  this,  no  peeuliar  powora  of  mind  are  requii-od, 
no  sympathy  with  pitrttuidar  feelings,  nothing  which  every  uiira 
of  ordinary  intclloct  does  not  in  some  degree  possess, — powers, 
namely,  of  observation  and  intelligenee,  wliich  by  cultivation 
may  be  brought  to  u  high  degree  of  perfeetion  and  acntencss. 
Itut  until  this  uiiltivution  has  been  bestowed,  and  until  the  in- 
sti'umiint  thereby  ]>erfw!la3  hiis  Ireen  employml  in  a  consistent 
scrioB  of  careful  oI>3oi-vatiQn,  it  is  as  abanrd  as  it  is  audaeious  to 
protend  to  form  any  judgment  whatsoever  respecting  the  tnith 
of  art  :  and  my  first  bnsiuesa,  before  going  a  step  fai-ther,  must 
he  to  combat  tho  nearly  univeraal  error  of  belief  ajnong  the 
thouglitless  and  unreflecting,  that  Lhey  know  eiHier  what  nature 
is,  or  what  ia  like,  her,  that  they  oan  diseover  truth  by  instinct, 
and  that  their  minds  are  sueh  pnre  Venice  glass  as  to  ba 
shouked  by  all  troaehory.  I  have  to  prove  to  them  Ihat  there  ftre 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  thci^J 
philosophy,  and  that  the  truth  of  nature  is  a  part  of  tho  tnith  o^| 
Goii ;  to  him  who  ilwjs  not  search  it  out,  darkness,  as  il  is  ta^ 
him  who  does,  iufiuity. 
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The  flret  great  miRtAkc  timt  people  malco  in  tlio  iimtfor,  is\ 
tlic  BUppoEitton  that  they  must  see  a  thing  if  it  be  heforo  I-hcir-^ 
It  M»  nraUiT  ^y^-     I'l^^y  forgot  tbo  grwit  Uutli  toM  thorn  by 
Ti^aH^'a!!^^  I>ock-e,  Book  ii-  chap.  9,  g  3  ;— *•  Thi«  is  corUiiii. 
•J«*  that  whatever  ftltcrationa  arc  made  in  tho  body,  if 

they  reach  not  th(«  mind,  whatever  impressions  ore  miidcon  tho 
ODtward  parts,  if  they  arc  not  takon  notice  of  within,  there  is  no 
perception.  Firs  mayLuni  onr  bodies,  with  no  other  effoot  than 
it  <ioee  a  billet,  unless  (he  motion  bo  coutinnod  to  iho  bruin,  and 
there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea  of  pain  be  produced  in  the  mind, 
wherein  conaiata  actual  perception.  How  often  may  a  man  oh. 
Kr\'e  in  liimaetf,  that  while  hiH  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the 
eoniomplation  of  some  subjocta  and  curiously  surveying  some 
idead  tbut  arc  there,  it  t^tkcs  no  notice  of  impressions  of  sounding 
bodice,  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  eomo  attcn- 
tion  tbat  uses  to  be  for  the  producing  the  ideiui  of  iwund  !  A 
sofliciont  impulse  there  may  be  on  the  organ,  bnt  it  not  reach- 
ing the  obserration  of  the  mind,  there  folloTni  no  perception, 
and  though  the  motion  that  usee  to  produce  the  idea  uf  sound 
be  made  in  the  oar,  yet  no  sound  ia  heard. "  And  what  is  here 
said,  which  all  must  feel  by  their  own  oxporiouce  to  bo  true,  is 
more  remarkably  and  neocseanly  tho  cafio  with  sight  thnn  with 
anv  other  of  the  senses,  for  this  reason,  that  the  car  is  not  ac- 
Ctutomed  to  exercise  constantly  its  fnnctions  of  hearing ;  it  is 
ftccnstomcd  to  BtillnoM,  ond  the  occurrenco  of  a  sound  of  any 
kind  whatsocTcr  Is  apt  to  awake  attention,  and  be  followed  wiih 
perception,  in  proportion  to  tho  degree  of  sound  ;  but  tho  eye, 
ig  OUT  waking  houre,  exercises  constantly  its  function  of 
it  is  ita  constunt  habit ;  wo  always,  as  far  as  tho  bodily 
organ  ia  concerue<l,  see  something,  and  we  always  see  in  the 
Mine  degree,  m  that  the  occurrence  of  sight,  as  mcfa,  to  tho 
e5«,  ia  only  the  oontinnancc  of  its  necessary  state  of  action,  and 
awakes  no  atiention  whafiMMver,  except  by  tho  particular  nnturo 
and  quality  of  Che  sight.  And  thus,  unless  the  mindt;  uf  men 
are  particuUirly  directed  to  the  impresjuous  of  eight,  objects  pan 
p«r]>etuaUv  before  the  eyes  without  conveying  any  imprc-ssion 
to  the  brain  at  all ;  and  so  pass  actually  unaeen,  not  merely 
unnoticed,  bnt  in  the  frill,  clear  sense  of  tho  word,  unseen. 
And  numbers  of  men  being  pre-occupicd  with  buainesB  or  core 
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of  some  deecription,  totally  QDCoanected  Trith  lAe  impressiona 
of  sight,  Rucl)  is  acMully  the  cam  with  tliero,  they  rcccivia;; 
from  natnro  only  tho  incrituble  aotuatioDs  of  blnonuss,  rudness, 
(larknoHi^,  light,  etc.,  and  except  at  {larlicular  and  rare  mo- 
menta, no  more  whatsoever. 

IB.  BDiBORor  Tke  degree  ol  ignorance  oC  external  netare  Ut 
fe  »  (iX^M^  which  men  may  thus  remain,  depends,  thi^reforc, 
w'wUar»'i»Mi^  pt^^^y  °^  ^^'^  number  and  character  of  iheeubjects 
ti'"!-  with  which  llieir  minds  may  be  otherwise  occupied, 

and  partly  on  a  nuturul  want  of  sensibility  to  tho  power  of 
beuuly  of  form,  and  the  other  attnbuk'ti  of  ox.temaI  objects.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  m  cvDt:  aucU  absolute  incapacity  in  the 
eye  for  dUtiiiguiahiDg  and  receiving  pltiasuje  from  certain  forma 
and  colors,  an  thero  m  in  persons  who  are  technically  said  to  have 
no  oar,  for  distingoishing  notes,  but  there  is  naturally  every 
degree  uf  bluntuuaa  and  acnteneas,  both  for  perceiving  tho  truth 
of  form,  and  for  receiving  pleasure  from  it  whun  peroeived. 
And  although  I  liolievo  oven  Llie  lowest  dt^roo  of  thoi^'U  funultica 
can  bo  expanded  almost  onlimitedly  by  cultivation,  thu  pleasure 
received  rewards  not  the  labor  neoeesary,  and  the  pursuit  ia 
liandoned.  So  that  while  in  those  whoso  sensations  are  natn- 
ly  acute  and  vivid,  the  caII  of  criema)  nature  is  so  strong  that 
it  must  be  obeyed,  and  ia  ever  hoard  louder  aa  flie  approach  to 
her  is  nearer, — in  thi>^e  whnfio  eou&ations  are  nuluralty  blunt, 
the  call  ia  overpowered  at  once  by  other  thoughts,  and  their 
(4.  coniiMu*!  faculties  of  perception,  weak  originally,  die  oC 
rtSJ  It'^Z^^i  'iisuse.  With  this  kind  of  bodily  sensibility  to  color 
totjiiii.  j^^j  form  is  intimately  connected  that  higher  sensi- 

bility which  we  revere  as  one  of  tho  chief  attributes  of  all  noble 
mindd,  and  as  the  chief  spring  of  real  poetry.  I  tielicve  this 
kind  of  senaibility  may  be  entirely  resolved  into  the  acntenoes  of 
bodily  somio  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  associated  with  love, 
ioTO  1  mean  in  its  infinite  and  holy  fuuctious,  as  it  ombracea 
divine  and  human  and  brutal  inteltigences,  and  hallows  the 
physical  perception  of  external  objects  by  association,  gratitude, 
veneration,  and  other  pure  feelings  of  our  moral  natoro.  And 
although  the  discovery  of  truth  is  in  jtaelf  altogether__intoUec- 
tual,  and  depeudeut  merely  on  our  powers  of  physicid  perception 
and  abstract  inieilect,  wholly  independent  of  onr  moral  natu 
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yet  Uieae  inscniFnents  (perception  and  jndgmont)  are  so  ihup* 
ened  anc]  brightened,  and  m  far  more  Kviftly  and  effectively 
naod,  when  they  h»vo  the  oaorgy  and  paeeion  of  our  mural  aor- 
tnrc  to  bring  them  into  action — perception  is  so  quickened  by 
love,  and  jndgment  so  tempeml  l>r  Tonenition,  that,  praeticidly, 
a  man  of  deadened  moral  funAatioii  i-i  itlway^  dull  in  hit*  per- 
cfption  of  truth,  and  thousands  of  [ho  highest  and  most  dirino 
tratha  of  nature  are  wholly  conoealeil  from  him,  however  con- 
HtttUt  uad  indcfabigablo  may  be  his  intellectual  search.  Thus, 
then,  the  farther  vre  look,  the  more  we  are  limited  in  the  num- 
lier  of  those  to  whom  we  should  chootse  to  appeal  as  judges  of 
troth,  and  the  more  we  perceive  how  ^reut  a  number  of  man- 
kind may  be  partially  incapacitated  from  cither  discovering  or 
feeling  it. 

And  rthc  Next  to  Bensibility.  which  ia  necessary  for  the 
toHa«(uai  pow-  porceptiou  of  facte,  come  reflection  and  memory^ , 
which  are  necessary  for  the  roteation  of  them,  and 
recognition  of  their  resemblancea.  For  a  man  may  receive 
imprefuunn  after  I'mprsiiiflion,  and  that  vividlv  rtnd  with  .■ieli^lit, 
and  yet,  if  be  take  no  4itare  to  reofion  upon  tbo.se  impn'SHidiis  and 
trace  thom  to  their  Honrces,  ho  may  remain  totally  ignorant  of 
tlui  fa<;t«  that  prtiducod  tbiim  ;  nay,  may  atlrihuto  Uiem  tu  facte  ' 
with  which  they  have  do  couneotiou,  or  may  coin  oausoa  for 
them  that  have  no  existence  at  all.  And  the  more  seuaibiliiy 
and  iruof^pnation  a  man  pos$e-8ses.  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to 
full  into  error ;  for  then  ho  will  see  wbutoror  he  expects,  and 
admire  and  judge  with  his  heart,  and  not  with  his  eyes.  How 
many  i)ouplo  are  mitded,  by  what  has  been  said  and  sung  of  the 
Borenity  of  Italian  ekies,  to  suppose  they  must  be  mure  blue 
Uian  the  ekies  of  the  north,  and  think  that  they  !>ee  tUem  so  ; 
whereas,  the  sk^y  of  Italy  in  far  more  dull  and  gray  in  color  than 
the  skies  of  the  north,  and  id  distinguished  only  by  ita  intense 
repo«o  of  light.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Bonvcmito  Cellini, 
who,  I  n^mcmber,  on  his  first  entering  France,  id  especially 
etniok  with  the  cleamees  of  the  sky,  aa  contrasted  with  the 
mi»i  of  Italy.  And  what  is  more  etrango  etill.  when  ireoplo  uee 
in  a  painting  what  they  KUpjKJuv  tu  have  been  the  source  of  their 
tmprettriionri,  they  will  affirm  it  to  be  trnthfal,  though  they  feel 
BO  locii  ixupreatiion  rcsnlting  Irom  it     Ttius,  though  day  after 
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day  they  may  have  Iwftn  impressed  by  tlie  tone  and  warmtli  of 
an  Italiiin  sky.  yet  not  huving  traced  the  feeling  to  its  source, 
and  supposioy  themselves  impresaod  by  its  bhteness,  they  will 
affirm  a  bluo  sky  in  a  painting'  to  bo  tnithfulj  and  reject  the 
moat  fttithful  rendering  of  all  Ibe  real  attributes  of    Italy  u-i 

cold  or  dull.     And  this  influence  of  the  imagiua-. 
peiuta  npOTpre-  tion  OTor  tlic  senBcs,  is  pecnliarly  observable  in  t 

perpctitul  diH[)OBitiun  of  miinkind  to  eappose  tha 
they  »ee  what  they  kuoti*,  and  vice  versa  in  their  not  seeing  wli 
they  do  not  know.  Thus,  if  a  child  be  asked  to  draw  the  corm 
of  a  house,  ho  will  lay  down  something  iu  the  form  of  the  lette: 
T.  lie  hae  no  conception  that  the  two  lines  of  the  roof,  which 
he  knows  to  be  level,  produce  on  his  eye  the  impression  of  m 
slojie.  It  rcq^uirca  rejioated  and  close  attention  before  he  de- 
tects this  fact,  or  can  bo  made  to  feel  that  the  lines  on  his  paper 
are  faUe.  And  the  Chinese,  children  in  all  things,  snppose  a 
good  jterspeotive  drawing  to  Imj  as  falao  as  wo  fuel  their  plai 
pottcrofl  to  be,  or  wonder  at  the  strange  baildings  which  oomi 
to  a  point  at  the  end.  And  all  tlie  early  works,  whether 
nations  or  of  meu,  show,  by  their  want  of  shad^,  how  little  thi 
eye,  witbont  knowledge,  is  to  bo  depended  upon  to  discori 
troth.  The  eye  of  a  Rod  Indiflu,  keen  enough  to  find  the  traco 
of  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  even  in  the  unnatural  turn  of  a  trod- 
den lejif,  is  yet  ao  blunt  to  the  imprce^ions  of  shade,  that  Mr. 
Catlin  mentions  his  once  having  been  iu  great  danger  from 
having  painted  a  portrait  with  the  face  in  half-light,  wliich  the 
untutored  obscrvora  imagined  and  affirmed  to  bo  tho  painting  of 
half  a  face.  Barry,  in  his  sixtK  lecture,  takes  notice  of  tho 
same  want  of  actual  siffJU  in  tho  early  painters  of  Italy.  "  The 
imitations,"  ho  says,  "  of  curly  art  are  like  those  of  ehildrcD 
— nothing  is  seen  in  tho  spectacle  before  us,  unless  it  bo  pi'o* 
viously  known  and  sought  for  ;  and  numberless  observable  dif- 
ferences bptweon  the  age  of  ignorance  and  that  of  knowledge, 
show  how  much  the  coiitractiuu  or  ert^meiou  of  oar  uphere 
of  vision  depends  upon  other  ooDsidcrations  than  the  more  re- 
turns of  our  uuturul  optics."  And  tho  deception  which  takes 
place  so  broadly  in  cases  like  these,  has  iiilinitely  greater  influ- 
ence over  our  judgment  of  the  more  intricate  and  less  tangible 
truths  of  natorc.    We  are  constantly  sujiixBing  that  wo 
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wliflfc  experience  only  ha«  shown  us,  or  can  ehov  xts,  to  hav« 
cKiHU^ntf!,  constuTitJy  missing  the  sight  of  what  wu  do  not  know 
liefurehtind  to  ho  vitiiMit :  uiid  pAtnturs,  to  tho  hut  hour  of 
their  livoe.  ave  ii[it  to  full  in  »omo  dcgcvo  into  tho  error  of  paint- 
ing what  exists,  rathi^r  than  whut  tht-y  L-an  two.  I  eliuU  prove 
the  ostcnt  of  this  error  moro  completely  herwiftor. 
t.irJIi^'*'il^°ijS        Be  it  also  olMorvod,  tlmt  all  tho^o  difficnIlioB 

woro  abt^ayri  tlio  fiamu,  ctinflUucitly  rc[)catcd  and 
brought  hcforo  as.  /  But  tho  truths  of  natora  aro  oau  ot«nul 
change — one  iuimJLo  variL-ty.  Thcro  'u  no  busli  on  tho  luea 
of  tho  globe  exactly  like  another  bugh  ; — there  are  no  two  trees' 
in  the  foL-ceb  who^  bought  bend  into  tho  same  network,  uor 
two  leaves*  on  the  same  tree  which  conld  not  be  told  one  from 
tho  other,  nor  two  waves  in  the  mi\  exactly  alike.  And  out  of 
this  tnaBs  of  VMiouH,  yet  agreeing  Ixtatily,  it  is  by  long  atton- 
lioD  only  that  the  conception  of  the  coaistaut  chaructor— tho 
ideal  form — hinted  at  by  all,  yet  asBuniod  by  none,  is  Uxcd  upon 
the  imagination  for  its  stjindard  of  truth.,' 

It  JH  not  singular,  therefore,  nor  in  hny  way  disgraceful, 
that  the  majority  of  Bpoctatora  aro  totally  incapalilo  of  appreciat- 
ing the  truth  of  nature,  wlu'U  fully  set  before  them;  but  it  ia 
both  singular  and  diugi-aecful  that  it  is  so  ditllcult  to  eoiivinco 
them  of  their  own  iuoapabllity.  Ask  tho  connoisseur,  who  has 
scampered  over  all  Europe,  the  shiipe  of  tho  leaf  of  au  elm,  ami 
the  chances  arc  ninety  to  one  that,  be  cannot  ti-tl  you  ;  and  yet  he 
will  be  voluble  ol  criticifun  on  every  painted  landscape  from 
Dnaden  to  Madrid,  and  pretend  to  tell  you  whether  they  aro 
like  nature  or  not.  jVsk  an  onl.hu8iagtio  chuttcrttr  in  Uic  Sintine 
Ohapel  how  many  ribs  he  lnu<j  and  you  get  no  answer  ;  but  it  ia 
odds  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  door  without  birf  informinj^ 
you  that  he  considei-s  such  and  euch  a  iigure  badly  drawa  1 
■  t.  w«i«coeniiw  •'^  ^^^w  sueli  intcirrogatiouK  as  tbe>to  miglit  in- 
itatwrta^t'  deed  conWet,  if  not  convince  the  mass  of  spceta- 
—JTu  SeSifT  ^"''*  **'  incapability,  were  it  not  for  the  univorsul 
**■*■•*■  roply,  that  they  can  rceognizo  what  they  cannot 

doaorihCf  and  foci  what  ia  truthful,  though  they  do  not  knoir 
what  is  truth.  And  this  is,  to  a  certain  degi-ee,  true  :  a  maa 
may  recognize  the  portrait  of  his  friend^  though  he  cannot^ 
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if  you  Mk  him  apart,  tell  yon  the  shape  of  his  nose  or  the 
hoiglit  of  hit)  fonrhejid  ;  hihI  every  one  w>iil<]  1*11  nuturo  her- 
Bull  from  nu  imiUtiun  ;  why  not  then,  it  will  be  aaltcd,  whiJ.  is 
like  htT  Ii-om  what  is  uoi;'    l*\>r  this  fiiniplo  reason,  that,  wo 
constiiiitly  recognixe  thiugs  by  their  least  im|)ortaiit  attributes, 
and  by  help  of  voryfew  of  thoso,  and  if  thew  attribute  cxUt  iu>t 
in  thu  imitation,  though  thorc  may  bo  tbonsantU  of  othcn  fur 
liighor  anil  nioro  valujitiUfj  yet  if  thonfl  b(?  wimring,  or  imjwr- 
fectly  rendered,  by  wliic-b  wo  are  accustomed  to  recognize  tho^ 
ubjeoi,  wti  deny  the  likviietia  ;  while  if  these  be  given,  thou^j^f 
all  the  great  and  valunble  and  important  attributes  muy  ho  want- 
ing, we  airirm  tlie  liltc-neaH.     Recognition  is  nu  jux^of  of    real 
and  intrinsic  rescmbknce.     Wo  recognize  onr  hnoks  by  their 
bindingB,  though  the  tme  and  esaentlol  eharacteriatica  lie  inside. 
A  man  is  known  to  his  dog  by  tlie  snieil — to  his  tjulor  by  thu 
coat — to  his  friend  by  tho  emilo  :  each  of  tbose  know  him,  but 
how  little,  or  lu»w  Jiuich,  doiwndu  on  the  dignity  of  tlie  intelli- 
gence.    That  which  is  truly  and  indeed  characteriglic  of  Uie 
man,  is  known  only  to  Clod.    Ono  ]mrtrait  of  a  nmn  may  possessifl^ 
exact  accuracy  of  feature,  .?nd  no  atom  of  expression  ;  it  may^^ 
be,  to  use  the  ordiii:iry  termw  uf  adminition  bestowed  on  suoli 
portr^ts  by  those  whom  they  please.  "  as  liko  as  it  can  stare." 
Everybody,  duwii  to  his  cat,  would  know  this.     Another  por-^^ 
trait  may  have  neglected  or  misrepresented  the  featiu-es,  but^^ 
may  have  given  tho  flaah  of  the  eye,  and  tho  peculiar  radiance  of" 
tho  lip,  seen  on  liim  only  in  liirf  houre  of  highest  mental  exeito-       ■ 
ment.     None  but  his  friotids  would  know  this.     Another  may^| 
havo  given  none  of  his  ordinary  expresaiona,  but  one  which  ho^^ 
wore  in  the  moat  excited  instant  of  his  life,  when  ail  his  Bcoret 
passions  and  all  his  highest  powers  wore  brought  into  play  at 
once.     None  but  those  who  had  then  eeeu  him  might  recfignize 
this  as  like.     Bnt  which  would  be  the  moat  truthful  portrait  of 
tho  mo»  ?    Tlie  tirat  gives  the  accidents  of  body — thojiportof 
climatx!,  and  food,  and  time — which  corruption  inhabits,  and 
the  worm  waits  for.     The  second  gives  tlie  stiimp  of  tho  soul 
npon  the  flesh  ;  but  it  is  the  soul  seen  in  the  emotions  which 
it  shares  with   many — which  may  not  be  chiiracteristic  of   Ma 
essence — the  results  of   habit,  and  cdaoation,  and  accident — % 
gloxe,  whether  pui'poscly  worn  or  uaeonsciously  assumed,  per- 
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bape  totally  ooniraiy  to  all  that  in  rooted  anil  mil  in  llu*  mind 
llutt  it  coticoals.  The  tbtid  has  cuiiglit  Ike  irucu  uf  all  thai  was 
niuet  hidden  and  must  mighty,  when  all  hypocrisy,  and  all  hahil, 
nd  til  jietty  and  iiassing  emotion — the  ice.  aod  the  hank,  and 
the  foam  of  the  imiuortal  rivnr — were  slnvei-cd,  and  hrokeii,  and 
smllowcd  up  in  the  awakening  of  its  inward  etrani^th  ;  when 
tliuudl  and  claim  of  sumc  divine  tnutivc  had  brought  into  visi- 
ble boiug  those  latent  force*  and  feolingi  whieli  tliu  spirit's  uwn 
I'ulition  could  not  snmmon,  nor  its  eonKeioutiiubut  com  prebend  ; 
vbieh  God  only  knew,  and  God  only  conld  awaken,  the  depth 
utiil  the  inyslory  of  its  peeidiar  and  BO|«iratIiiK  atlribiitca.  And 
« it  is  with  external  Nature  :  she  has  a  body  and  a  soul  like 
nun  ;  but  hor  sonl  is  tho  Doily.  It  is  possible  (u  represent  the 
kdy  without  the  spirit :  and  this  shall  be  like  to  those  whom 
KUKa  arv  only  cognizant  of  NmIv.  It  la  positilile  to  repreoeut 
tlie  spirit  in  its  ordinary  and  inferior  manifcstatinns  5  and  this 
be  like  to  those  who  have  not  watched  for  ilj  momenta  of 
L'T.  It  ia  jioivibto  to  rcpnieent  the  spirit  in  i:j  soeret  and 
high  operations  ;  and  this  shall  ha  like  only  to  those  to  whiwc 
mtobing  they  have  been  revealed.  .411  thMjar>>  trntli.;  but  ao- 
';«rding  to  the  diffnity  of  the  truths  he  can  rcpreaent  or  feel,  ia 
the  power  of  the  painter, — the  justice  of  the  jud, 
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OF    THB     KELATITE      IMl'OKTANCE    OP    TRCTOS  : — PIBST.     THAt 
PAJtTIOULjUt    TBUTH8     ARE    MORE     IMPOitrAJiT    TUXS     OES- 

I  HATB  in  tlio  last  chapter  aflinnod  tliat  v&  asually  locog- 
nise  ol)iec;t8  by  their  least  essential  charactoristics.  This  very 
DatatuUy  excites  the  inquiry  what  I  consider  their  impurtout 
•  1.  n«cMitty  of  characteriaticf,  and  why  I  call  one  troth  more  im- 
JjRlSpi"  portant  than  another.  And  this  qncstion  niiwt 
uoMcftnuhB.  Ijq  jjnintHliateiy  ilukTuiined,  boeauac  it  is  ovidejit^ 
that  in  jndging  of  Iho  Lratli  or  painters,  wu  Bhall  have  to  con^ 
sUler  not  only  the  uecuraey  with  which  individual  truths  arel 
given,  hnt  the  relative  importunee  of  the  trnths  Lhomsclvefi  ;  forj 
OB  it  constantly  happens  that  the  powenj  of  art  are  unable 
render  aU  troths,  that  artist  musfc  be  considered  the  most  troth-^ 
ful  who  ban  preaervcd  the  moat  important  at  the  oipense  of  the 
most  trilling. 

|s.Hi«))pifntk>n  ^ow  if  WO  aro  to  begin  our  investigation  in 
2^0OTwS^*ir^  Aristotle's  way,  and  look  at  the  tpatpopuyot  of  the 
unt  SwTji^iEcu-  subject,  wo  shall  immediately  stumble  OTor  a  maxim 
""*"**■"  which  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  which,  as  it 

is  understood  in  practice,  ia  true  and  usefnl,  as  it  is  nsnally 
applied  in  argumont,  false  and  mirfloading.  *'  General  truths 
aro  more  important  than  pai-tiL-ular  oiiea."  Often,  when  in 
conversation,  I  have  been  pnuainjf  Tumoi*  for  his  perpetual 
variety,  and  for  giving  so  particular  and  aepamto  a  character  to 
e»ch  of  his  composlLionn,  that  the  mind  of  the  painter  ean  only 
he  estimated  by  gccing  all  tliat  ho  \\aA  ever  done,  and  that  noth'^ 
ing  can  bo  prophesied  of  a  picture  coining  into  existence  on  hie 
easel,  but  that  it  will  be  totally  different  in  idea  from  all  thii 
he  has  ever  done  before  ;  and  when  I  have  opposed  this  inoj 
hftustible  knowledge  or  imagination,  whichever  it  may  be,  to  l\\i 
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perpctuiil  TepetitioQ  of  some  half-dozeu  coticeptions  tiy  Claude 
and  PousatD,  I  have  Wn  met  by  the  foi-miiluMo  olfjecliouH 
onuuciau«i  wii-h  miicli  dignity  and  scIf-siiCisfaction  on  the  part 
of  my  untagouiat — *'  Tliat  ia  nut.  painting  general  tniUiti,  that 
18.  wai^auM  of '*  P*'"t'"g  particular  tnitlis, "  Now  thcrw  must 
^'i^*  M^w'i^  ^^  BoiutJthiug  wiutig  in  ihut  application  of  u  priu- 
"""^  ciple  which  would  make    the  varioly  und  ubun- 

danc^  which  wo  look  for  as  the  greatest  sign  of  intellect  in  Ui« 
writer,  the  greatest  sign  of  error  in  the  pjiintcr  ;  und  wc  Bliall 
accordingly  aee,  by  an  apjiliuutjon  of  it  to  other  matters,  that, 
taken  without  hmitation,  tho  whole  proposition  is  utterly  false.; 
For  instance,  Mrs.  Jumwon  Bomewhore  montiong  tho  cxcla-l 
mation  of  a  lady  of  her  ucquainianco,  more  desirous  to  (ill  u 
paaso  iu  couversation  thitu  abtmdiint  in  sources  of  obgcrvation  : 
"  Wliat  an  excellent  Iwok  the  BiWo  is  I"  Tliis  was  a  very 
f^nenil  truth  indeed,  a  truth  predica!)le  of  the  Bible  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  booka,  but  it  cortuinly  ia  neither  striking 
nor  importanL  Had  the  lady  exclaim&d — "  How  evidently  ia 
the  Bible  a  divine  ravolatiou  I"  ^ho  would  htivo  e\prc(»ed  ii  par- 
ticular truth,  one  prcdicablo  of  tho  Bible  only  ;  bat  certainty 
lar  more  inter«stitig  and  important.  Had  she,  on  the  contrary, 
informed  us  that  the  Bible  was  «  book,  she  would  have  been 
Htill  moix)  general,  and  ^till  lesii  ontertuining.  H  I  iiek  any  one 
who  somebody  elae  is,  and  receive  for  answer  thnt  he  is  a  man, 
I  get  little  Mitinruction  for  niy  paltitt ;  4mt  if  I  a:ii  t^ild  tliuL  beta 
Sir  Isaac  Jfewton,  I  inunediatfly  thiink  my  neighbor  for  his 
informatioa.  The  fact  is,  and  tho  above  iuslancea 
Cmotuni  In  th*  may  ser^e  at  once  to  prove  it  if  ii  he  not  self-ovi- 
hufUyioifcpred-  dont,  that  generality  gives  importance  to  the  Auf)- 
jcct,  and  limitation  or  pmrticnliirity  to  the  predi- 
cate^ If  I  eay  that  ouch,  and  aueh  a  man  in  China  i^  an  opium- 
eater,  I  say  nothing  very  interesting,  becauhe  my  Buhjuct  (tiuuli 
K  malt)  is  particular.  If  I  say  that  nil  luoii  in  China  aa-o  opiiuu- 
eaters,  I  Kty  aometbing  inkTcsting,  because  my  suhjoet  (all  men) 
i« general.  If  I  say  that  all  men  in  rhinnTltti ^  ^^7  nothing 
intiiresting,  heoause  my  prediciik^  (eat)  Ih  gcnoral.  If  I  eay  tlmt 
ill  men  in  China  cat  opium,  I  itay  something  iutcroating,  bcoaago 
my  predicate  (eat  opium)  is  purtioulor. 

Novr  almost  everj'thing  which  (with  reference  to  a  given  sub* 
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jed)  ft  painter  has  to  ask  Iiimeelf  whether  he  dhall  represent  or 
not,  in  ft  pH'dipfltc.  Hence  in  nrt,  particniftr  truths  are  nBually 
more  important  than  gcuerni  onoK. 

How  iti  it  then  thiit  anytliing  so  plain  aa  this  should  bo  oon- 
tradicrcd  hj  one  of  the  most  univorBally  received  aphorisms  re- , 
spuctiiig  an?    A  little  reflection  will  show  us  under  wliailimi' 
tatious  thifi  maxim  may  be  true  iu  practice. 

It  is  self-evident  thut  whcm  we  are  pamtingr  or 
uiiM  «f  ir^.  descriliinfj  anything,  those  truths  must  ho  the  most 
JwtivK  to  "iidT  important  which  nro  must  chariLcteristic  of  what  ia 
Bcnm  y,  j^  j^  ^^j^j  ^^  represented.     Now  that  which  is  first 

and  most  hroodly  characterisiic  of  a  thing,  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes its  genus,  or  whicli  miikes  it  what  it  ia.  For  in> 
stonoc,  that  which  makes  Jrupory  be  drapery,  is  not  its  being 
made  of  silk  or  worsted  or  flax,  for  things  are  made  of  all  those 
which  are  not  drapery,  bnt  the  ideas  pecnliar  to  drapery  :  the 
prnpertie.s  which,  when  inherent  in  fl  thing,  make  it  drapery, 
arc  extension,  non-clastic  flexibility,  unity  and  comparative 
thinncBs.  Kvorythiiig  which  has  tlicse  properties,  a  watorfall, 
for  instance,  if  united  and  extended,  or  a  net  of  weeds  over  a 
wall,  is  drapery,  as  much  as  silk  or  woollen  stuff  is.  So  that 
these  ideas  separate  drapery  in  our  minde  from  everj-thing  else ; 
they  are  peculiarly  characteristic  f>f  it,  and  therefore  are  the 
most  important  group  of  ideas  connected  with  it :  and  bo  witli 
everything  else,  that  wliicli  niaken  the  thing  what  it  is,  \e.  the 
most  important  idea,  or  group  of  ideas  connected  with  the 
thing.  iJut  as  this  idea  must  necessarily  be  common  to  all  indi- 
vidnalfl  of  the  speciefl  it  belongs  to,  it  is  a  genemi  idea  with  i-e- 
B])oet  to  that  speclea  ;  while  other  ideas,  which  arc  not  chamc- 
teristic  of  the  species,  and  am  tiicrefore  in  reality  general,  (as 
black  or  white  are  terms  applicable  to  mure  things  than  drapery,) 
arc  yet  particidar  with  respect  to  that  speciee,  being  iH-edieable 
only  of  certain  individuals  of  it.  Hence  it  is  carelessly  and 
falsely  said,  that  general  ideas  arc  more  important  than  particu- 
lar ones  ;  carelessly  and  falsely,  I  say,  hccanso  the  so-called 
genenil  idea  is  iniportJint,  not  heeanse  it  is  common  t.o  lUt  the 
individuals  uf  that  species,  but  bet:aiiae  it  separates  that  species 
from  everj-thing  else.  It  ia  the  distinctiveness,  not  the  uuivcr- 
eality  of  the  truth,  which  renders  it  important.     And  the  so- 
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called  purttcnliir  idea  is  unimportant,  not  because  U  is  not 
predicablu  of  the  wbole  spcciots,  but  bucauso  it  i«  prcdiuuble  of 
ihiDgJ  out  of  tlmt  iii|HH:iea.     It,  is  not  iU  intltvitluitlitv,  but  iti 

ecucnilitv  vUich    renders   it   unimiiorLaQt^      Ko, 
oaMe  M  lirjr  mre  tueD,  truthi)  art!  important,  jtist  in  proportion  as 

they  arct  clioroctcristic,  and  nrc  valuable,  primarily, 
B8  tbey  separate  tho  species  from  all  oLlicr  created  thing!  - 
BecQudai'ily,  as  they  seimraf^  the  individuals  of  that  B]>vcieB 
from  one  another:  thus  *^  silken"  or  *' woollen"  nro  iiiiini- 
portont  ideas  with  reepect  to  drapery,  hccauao  they  neither 
separate  the  epe-cioa  from  oLhor  tliinj^,  nur  even  the  indivitluala 
of  that  species  from  one  unollicr,  sinde.  though  not  common  to 
the  whole  of  it,  they  are  common  to  indvllnito  numbers  of  it ; 
bat  the  particular  folds  into  which  uuy  piece  of  drapery  may 
happen  to  fall,  being  dilleix'nt  in  many  purticiilurti  from  thoso 
into  which  any  other  piece  nf  dmiwry  will  full,  aro  expresaivo 
not  only  of  tho  choructcrs  of  the  BiHwic?,  flexibility,  (uon-cloa- 
tioity,  ctc-O  but  of  individuality  and  delluite  cliaracter  in  the 
case  immediately  obBcrred,  and  are  consequently  most  impor- 
tant and  uccesgury  ideas.  So  in  u  nuui,  to  be  sUort-Icggcd  or 
long-nosed  or  anything  cleo  of  accidentul  quality,  do«e  not  dis- 
tingutflti  him  from  other  short-legged  or  long-noaeil  animaU  ; 
but  the  important  truths  rcsjKcting  a  man  ure,  Dnst,  the  marked 
dcrclopment  of  that  distinctive  organisation  which  Beparatoa 
him  as  man  from  nther  aniitudt^,  and  secondlv,  ttmt  group  of 
((ualttiee  which  dliitingnitih  tho  individual  from  all  other  men, 
which  make  him  Paul  or  Judue,  Newton  or  SImkiipeu'e. 
iT.  oi»i«nri»»  Such   RTC   the  real   sources  of   importance  in 

w?«iSi**eb?  truths  tui  far  hr  they  are  considered  witb  reference 
CMM  taMtifoi.  merely  to  their  being  general,  or  ptirtlonlur ;  bn{ 
there  arc  other  sourccd  of  imporUmce  which  givo  farther  wei^'ht 
to  the  ordinary  ojiinion  of  tho  groalor  value  of  those  which  arc 
genera),  and  which  render  this  opinion  right  in  practice  :  I 
mean  tlie  intriueic  beauty  of  the  truths  themselves,  a  quality 
whieh  it  is  not  here  the  place  lo  inveetigate,  but  which  must 
just  be  noticed,  as  invarinblv  adding  value  to  trutlia  of  BpccicH 
rather  tlian  to  those  of  individuality.  The  qualities  and  prop. 
aties  which  characterize  man  or  any  other  animal  as  a  spDciea, 
the  perfection  of  hid  or  its  form  of  mind,  almost  all  in* 
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diriiliiikl  (lifrpn?nc(«  arimng  from  impcrfccUnns  ;  houoe  a  truth 
of  spoctos  18  tho  more  Talnalilo  to  art,  bociuise  it  must  always 
be  a  boauty,  whilu  a  truth  of  iadividuiUa  is  couunouly,  in  some 
sort  or  way,  a  defect. 

«&  AadortUT  Afjaiji,  a  trutli  wliich  muy  \ni  «[  great  iaterast, 

mSSitcr'mny  bo  w^cn  an  objoct  ifl  viewed  liy  itsoU,  may  be  ohjcc-. 
e™i2Swl''Vil£  ti'>i>at'I»'  wli(!ii  it.  is  viovvod  in  rclutinn  to  oLlior  ob- 
****^  jecta.    Thus  if  wo  wore  i>iiintirig  a  piece  of  drapery 

SB  our  whole  Bubject.  it  would  bu  proper  to  give  m  it  tivery 
aouroe  of  eutortiiiumeut,  which  pHrticulur  trnthg  could  supply, 
to  give  it  Trtjied  color  and  dolirtitc  texture  ;  but  if  we  paint  this  J 
aoniD  piece  of  drapery,  as  part  of  the  dresB  of  a  Madonna,  allfl 
these  ideas  of  riohncjM  or  t^'xtum  become  thoroughly  cont^'mpti- 
blo,  and  unfit  to  occupy  tho  mind  at  tlio  same  moment  with  tho     n 
idea  of  the  Virgin.     Tlic  Qoneejition  of  drapery  is  then  to  ba^| 
mggostod  hy  the  simplest  and  slightest  moumt  poesiblo,  and  all^r 
notiooj  of  texture  and  db-tait  are  to  XtG  rejected  with  utter  rcp- 
robntiou  ;  but  this,  observe,  is  not  because  they  are  particular ,| 
or  general  or  anything  else,  with  reapef;t  to  the  dtapery  Itself, 
but  because  they  draw  tho  attention  to  tho  drcsH  instead  of  the] 
Boint,  and  disturb  and  degrade  the  imaginaticu  and  the  feel- 
ings ;  honeo  we  <ni>;ht  lu  give  the  cunc*u))Liuu  of  Miu  drapery  in 
tho  moat  unobtrusive  way  possible,  by  rendering  those  essential 
qualities  distinctly,  which  are  neccsgary  to  tho  very  existence  of  j 
drapery,  and  not  one  more. 

With  thcfio  lost  two  Hourees  of  the  importance  of  truths,  we] 
have  notliing  to  do  at  present,  hs  tliey  are  dt'|H!ndent  upon  ideas 
of  beauty  and  rolation  :  I  merely  allude  to  thom  now,  to  nhow 
that  all  that  is  alleged  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  other  ecientifio 
writers  respecting  the  kind  of  tniths  proper  to  be  represented 
by  the  painter  or  sculptor  is  perfectly  just  and  right  ;  while  u 
yot  the  principle  on  wliioh  they  base  their  selection  (that  gen-  ^| 
oral  tmths  ai-o  more  iniporbrnt  than  parbicnlar  ones)  is  alto- 
gether false.  Canova's  Poraous  in  i.lio  Vatican  is  entirely  spoiled 
by  an  unlucky  tassnl  in  tho  folds  of  the  mantle  (which  tho  next 
admirer  of  Canova  who  ]jaHsos  would  do  well  to  knock  off  ;)  but 
it  is  sjioiled  not  because  this  is  a  particular  truth,  but  because  it 
is  a  contemptible,  nnncc-essary,  and  ngly  truth.  The  button 
which  fastens  tho  vest  of  the  Slstino  Daniel  is  as  mnch  a  partic- 
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alar  truth  as  this,  font  it  is  a  necessary  one,  and  the  idea  of  it  is 
given  by  the  simplest  possible  me»ns ;  hence  it  is  right  and 
beantifnl. 

Finally,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  truths  as  far 
1 9.  Bec&pitniaUoo.  OS  their  being  particular  or  general  affects  their 
value  at  aJl,  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are  particular, 
and  Tolneless  in  proportion  as  they  are  general ;  or  to  ozprcsa 
the  proposition  in  simpler  terms,  every  truth  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is 
afOrmed. 


It  will  be  necessary  next  for  us  to  determine  how  far  fro* 

quency  or  niritT  can  affect'  the    importance  of 

iioiuiun   ut  110.  truths.  Htui  whether  the  artist  is  to  h<<  conyidered 

JiX'ii  Ev'npi^  the  most  tntthfiil  who  paints  what  ie  common  or 

whut  IS  iniusuAl  in  nature. 

Now  the  whole  determination  of  this  (|ueatioD  depends  npon 
whether  the  nniiKuul  furt.  he  »  vioUtioii  of  nature's  gonoral  prin- 
ciplcB,  or  the  upplicatiou  of  some  of  those  principles  in  a  pecU' 
liar  and  striking  way.  Nuturo  somotimes,  though  very  rarely, 
violatcB  her  own  principles;  it  is  her  principle  to  make  every- 
thing  beautiful,  but  now  uiid  then,  (or  an  iufitunt.  ."the  permits 
wtukt,  compared  with  the  rest  of  her  worki^,  might  be  called 
ugly  ;  it  ia  true  that  even  those  rure  blemishes  aw  permitted,  as 
I  have  above  eaid,  for  a  good  purpose,  (Part  I.  Sec.  I.  Chap,  fl,) 
tbey  are  valuable  in  nature,  and  nsed  as  she  uses  them,  are 
equally  valuable  (as  instAntaneous  discords)  in  art ;  bnt  the 
artist  who  should  seek  after  these  exclusively,  and  paint  noth- 
ing else,  thnn^li  lie  might  be.  able  to  point  to  soTnothing  in  na- 
ture as  the  original  of  every  one  of  his  nglineetejj,  would  yet  bo,  in 
tlio  strict  aeiiBo  of  tlie  word,  faUia, — false  to  nature,  and  disobe- 
dient to  her  laws.  For  instance,  it  is  the  practice  of  nature  to 
give  character  to  the  ontliiiea  of  her  clouds,  by  perpetual  angles 
and  right  lines.  Perhaps  once  in  a  month,  by  diligent  watch- 
ing, we  might  be  able  to  eea  a  cloud  altogether  rounded  and 
nuwio  up  of  curvo.'i  ;  but  tho  artist  who  paints  nolhing  bnt  ii 
oarvcd  clonds  muat  yet  be  considered  thoroughly  and  incxcu-  ^^ 
sably  false. 

Bat  the  case  is  widely  different,  when  inetead  of  a  principla 
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violated,  we  have  one  oxtroordionrily  carried  out  or  mauifeated 
under  unusual  circumstaauL-e.  TLougli  luiture  ta 
bwUch  tbotv  coustimtly  iH-aiitiful,  she  doos  not.  «xliil.it  ln-r  liigh- 
EMi^**^unJ^  est  powers  of  beauty  coiiAtantly,  for  then  they  would 
mniiiued.  satiate  u?  and  ]mll  upon  onrtwusca.  It  in  tuTosfitiry 
fo their  appreciatuiii  tliiit  Ihey  should  be  nuely  showu.  Her  finest 
touches  are  things  which  must  l)e  watehed  fur ;  ber  most 
perfect  puSKagC'ii  of  beauty  uro  the  most  orancBcent. 
coMFMiiTcTy*  She  is  coustAuUy  doing  soniethiiij;  beautiful  for 
'**'■  iifi,  but  it  is  Bomothing  which  she  haa  not  done 

before  and  will  not  do  again  ;  aonie  exhibit-ion  of  her  general 
powers  in  particular  circumstances  which,  if  wc  do  not  catch  at 
the  intttaut  it  is  paBsing,  will  not  be  rapeated  for  ua.  N'ow  tboy 
are  these  evanescent  jfastages  of  perfected  beauty,  these  porpot- . 
nally  varied  examplee  of  utmost  power,  whicli  the  artist  ought 
to  seek  for  and  arreat.  No  8npi>o8itJoii  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  effects  or  truths  frc()uently  exhibited  are  more  cbaracter- 
ittic  of  nature  than  tlioso  which  are  equally  nooeaaory  by  her 
laws,  though  rarer  in  oocurrenoo.  Both  the  freiiueut  and  tlio 
rare  are  i>arts  of  tho  game  great  system  ;  to  give  either  exclu- 
EiTelj  ie  imperfect  truth,  and  to  ivi>e»t  the  same  effect  or 
14  Au  iwo^iion  *'"*"£''''  '•*  ^^  pictures  is  wasted  life.  What 
■  '•'«~w*  should  wo  think  of  a  poet  who  should  koeji  at!  his 
life  repeating  the  same  thought  in  different  words?  and  why 
should  we  be  more  lenient  to  the  parrot-painter  who  liaa  learrie*! 
one  lesson  from  the  page  of  nature,  and  keeps  stunimcriug  it 
out  with  eternal  repetition  without  turning  the  leaf?  Is  it  less 
tautology  to  describe  a.  Uiing  over  and  over  again  witii  lines, 
than  it  is  with  words  ?/Tbe  teaching  of  nature  is  as  varied  and 
infirtite  as  it  is  eonatant ;  and  tho  duty  of  the  painter  is  to 
watch  for  every  one  of  her  le&sons,  and  to  give  (for  human  life 
will  ailmit  of  nothing  more)  thoso  in  which  she  has  mani- 
fested each  of  her  principles  in  the  most  peculiar  and  [Striking 
Way.  The  deeper  Im  research  and  the  ran-r  the  phuiiumeua 
be  has  noted,  the  more  valuable  will  hie  works  be ;  to  repeat 
hinuelf.  even  in  a  singlf;  instance,  ia  treachery  to  nature,  for  a 
thontand  human  lives  would  not  bo  enough  to  give  one  instance 
of  tbe  perfect  manifestation  of  each  of  her  powera  ;  and  a»  for 
eombiDtng  or  classifying  thom,  ae  welt  might  a  preacher  cxjicot 
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in  ono  eermon  to  express  und  explain  eTcry  divine  truth  which 
can  be  gathered  out  uf  God's  revelatiou,  un  a  painter  expect  in 
IB.  Tfcit  doty  «f  one  compo«iti»n  to  express  and  illustrate  every 
255^''tiuu'^?  1p«*oii  which  can  Le  received  from  God's  creation. 
apnMiwr.  Both  are  conunentators  on  infinity,  and  tlie  duty 
of  both  is  to  take  fur  otu^h  diaconrse  one  essentiul  Lruth»  seeking 
particularly  and  ineiBting  oapecinlly  on  those  which  are  leas 
palpably  to  ordinary  observation,  aud  more  likely  to  escape  un  in- 
dolent Fesearch  ;  aud  to  impreits  that,  and  tlut  ah:ine,  upon  those 
whom  they  address,  with  every  ilhisti-atiou  thatniin  he  famished 
by  their  knowledge,  and  every  adoriiment  attainalde  by  their 
power.  And  the  real  trathfolncss  of  the  painter  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ntimljei*  and  variety  of  the  facts  he  has  bo  illustrated  ; 
tliofio  factH  lioiiig  always,  08  abovo  cbBorvod,  tiiu  ruHlization,  nut 
^e  riohition  of  a  general  prinoiple.  Tho  quantity  of  truth  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  huoIi  facts,  and  Its  valne  and  In- 
Btructiveueas  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  All  really  great  pic- 
tures, therefore,  exhibit  the  general  habits  of  nature,  manifested 
in  some  peculiar,  rare,  and  lieautifu!  way.  / 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THB  BBLATIVH  IMVOBTANCI!  UF  TKirTHH  I^THtBDLT,  THAT 
TBCTU3  Of  COLOR  AU&  TUB  LEAST  tUPOBTAKT  OV  ALL 
TBTTTHS. 

Ik  the  two  laiit  obapteis,  we  haro  pointed  out  genenil  tests 
of  the  importaacc  of  all  tnitlis,  which  will  he  sufficient  at  once 
iL  piommeo  ^^  distinguish  L-erUin  classes  vt  properties  in 
Mrf'^SoJod^''  bodien,  as  more  nccossary  to  he  told  than  othon, 
fmmia  utboSiiM.  jj^augg  more  charnctcriHtie,  cither  of  the  particular 
thing  to  be  represented,  or  of  tlie  priueiples  of  nuture. 

According  to  Locko,  Book  ii.  cliap.  8,  thoro  na'o  three  eort 
of  qoalittos  in  bodies  :  firet.  the  "  bulk,  figtirc.  number,  situa- 
tion, and  motion  or  n^t  of  their  solid  purts  :  tho«3  Lliat  are  in 
them,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  not"  These  he  calls  pri- 
mary  qualities.  Secondly,  "  the  power  that  is  in  any  body 
to  operate  after  a  peeuliar  manner  on  any  of  our  Bouaca/*  (zwu- 
eiblc  qnaliliee.)  And  tliirdly^  "the  power  that  lain  any  body 
to  muko  aucb  a  change  in  another  body  as  that  it  ahall  operate 
QQ  our  seutitw  diQurently  from  what  it  did  before  :  theso  lost 
being  usually  called  powfra." 

Hence  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  those  which  he  calls  primary 
qnalities  aro  indeed  part  of  the  essence  of  the  body,  and  charac- 
teristio  of  it  j  but  that  the  two  other  kinds  of  (jualities  which 
tt^thor  ho  calls  eecondary,  are  neither  of  them  moro  than 
fvuerg  of  producing  on  otlicr  ohjocta,  or  iu  \w,  cerLain  clfeots 
ll  TB«  Brti  Mw  "^*1  Bensutious.  Now  a  power  of  iuflnenoe  is  al- 
u^  thu^Jcwwi  ■'^*)'^  equally  charaeteriatic  of  two  objects — the 
iMpnf mUjt M>.  active  and  passive;  for  it  is  as  much  necessary 
tlmt  there  flhoald  be  a  power  in  the  ohjoct  suffering  to  receive 
the  impression,  as  in  the  object  acting  to  give  the  im|(i'ussioii. 
(Compare  Locke,  Book  ii.  chap.  31,aoRt.  2.)  For  supposing 
two  people,  as  is  (rctjuently  the  caac,  perccivo  diSoreut  £centii 


in  the  eamo  flower,  it  is  evident  Uiat  tlio  power  in  the  flower  to 
give  thiti  or  tluit  depend!)  <m  the  nature  of  their  nerves,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  iU  own  purticlen  ;  uud  that  wo  are  as  curreci  in 
saying  it  is  a  power  in  us  to  perceive,  as  in  the  object  to  im- 
press. Erci-y  power,  therefore,  being  chiinictoriatic  of  ihc 
uatiirc  of  two  bodies,  is  imperfectly  and  incompletely  ohuruoter- 
ietic  of  cither  separately  ;  but  the  prirmiry  ipiiilitioH,  being  e-liar- 
acteritftiu  only  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  inherent,  are  the 
most  importtuit  truths  eonueelud  witli  it.  For  the  question, 
what  the  thing  is,  must  precede,  and  be  of  more  tmportanee 
than  the  qncation,  what  can  it  do. 

Now,  by  Locke'a  definition  above  given,  only 
McamUry  <i.iai.  hulk,  flgnrc,  situation,  and  motion  or  reat  of  solid 
iiiilmriiiiii  u^  parts,  lire  primary  (pialiLtcs.  Henee  M  trnths  of 
color  eink  at  once  into  the  second  rank.  He,  there- 
fore, who  has  neglected  a  truth  of  form  for  a  truth  of  color,  has 
neglected  a  greater  truth  for  a  loss  one. 

And  that  color  is  in<lced  n  nioHt  imimportjmt  characteristic 
of  objeote.  will  be  farther  cviileiit.  on  the  slightest  conaidemtion. 
The  eulwrof  |>lantrt  isuonHlaiitly  changing  with  thoeeawori.  and  of 
everything  with  the  quality  of  light  falling  on  it;  buttlie  nature 
and  essence  of  tlie  thing  are  independent  of  these  changes.  An 
oak  is  an  oak,  whellior  green  with  springer  red  with  winter  ;  a 
dahlia  is  a  dahlia,  whether  it  be  yellow  or  crimson  ;  and  if  some 
monster-hunting  botanist  BhouH  ever  frighten  tho  flower  blue, 
still  it  will  be  a  dahlia ;  but  let  one  curve  of  the  petals — ono 
groove  of  the  dtr^iena  be  wanting,  und  tlie  flower  ceases  to  be 
tlio  same.  Let  the  roughnesa  of  the  hm-k  and  the  angles  of  tho 
boughs  be  Bmouth(<d  or  diminished,  and  tlie  oak  ceases  to  be  an 
oak  ;  but  let  it  retain  it8  inward  structure  and  outward  form,  and 
though  ita  leaves  grow  white,  or  pink,  or  blue,  or  tri-color,  it 
would  be  a  white  oak,  or  a  pink  oak.  or  a  republican  oak,  but  an 
1 4.  noiocBodiii-  oak  still.  Agiiin,  color  ih  hanily  everevena /w»*(fi/« 
SbW"  "of'^iiic  diatinction  between  two  objects  of  the  same  spe- 
"""*  '!*='*"■  cioB.  Two  trees,  of  the  same  kind,  at  th.-  same 
Heaeioii,  uiid  of  the  s:ime  age,  are  of  absolutely  the  earae  color  ;■! 
but  they  are  not  of  ilie  same  form,  nor  anything  like  it  Tliero^| 
can  bo  no  difference  in  the  color  of  two  pieces  of  rock  broken 
from  the  same  place ;  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  o: 
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the  some  fonn.  So  thai  form  is  not  only  the  chief  chamolpristio 
of  qMciee,  bat  the  onlychiu'actcristiL-  o[  individuals  of  »  Hpociei. 
ai  Again,  u  color,  iu  a&soc'iutiou  with  other  colors, 
,,   is  different  fvom  the  Bame  color  seen  by  itself.     It 

has  a  distinct;  and  pccaliar  power  ujion  the  rctinu 
depeudent  on  its  association.  Consequently,  the  color  of  any 
object  in  not  more  dejipTidpnt  upon  tlie  naturo  of  lliu  olijuct 
itself,  and  the  oye  beholding  it,  than  on  the  color  of  the  objecl« 
near  it ;  in  this  reepect  aUu.  thcrcforu,  it  is  no  characterietic. 

And  go  ^^reat  is  tlie  uncertainty  with  respect  t« 
et«uii  vfiwUiw  those  qualitieii  orpower«  which  dejiond  as  rarch  on 
•«*  %tt*  mmw  the  Daturc  of  the  object  i^utfcring  as  of  the  object 
"^  acting,  that  it  is  totally  iniptw*iible  to  prove  that 
one  man  gees  in  the  same  thing  the  Hanie  color  that  luiollier 
does  thuiigli  he  may  iiHu  the  i^aiiie  nainf!  fur  it.  One  man  may 
M»  yellow  where  another  eces  blue,  but  as  the  effect  is  constant^ 
they  agree  in  the  term  to  bu  used  for  it,  and  both  call  it  blue,  or 
both  yellow,  having  yet  totally  different  ideas  attached  to  the 
term.  And  yet  neither  can  Iw  said  to  see  falsely,  bcainao  the 
color  is  not  in  the  thing,  but  in  the  thing  and  them  together. 
But  ii  tliey  fee  forms  differently,  one  niiist  see  falsely,  because 
the  fonn  is  positive  in  the  object.  My  friend  may  see  boara 
blue  for  anything  I  know,  but  it  is  impossible  be  should  see 
them  with  paws  instead  of  hoofs,  unless  his  eyes  or  brain  are 
diseafu^d.  (Compare  Tjorke,  Book  ii.  chap,  xxxii.  §  15.)  But  1 
do  not  Bpuuk  of  this  uncertainty  as  cupiible  of  having  any  effect 
on  art,  beeansc,  though  perliaps  Landscer  sees  dogs  of  the  color 
vhich  r  sliuiild  call  hlue,  yet  the  t-filor  he  ]>utson  the  canvas, 
being  in  tlie  same  way  blue  to  him,  will  still  be  brown  or  dog- 
volor  to  me  ;  and  so  we  may  argue  on  points  of  eolor  just  as  if 
ill  men  saw  alike,  as  indeed  in  all  itrobubility  they  do  ;  bnt  I 
merely  mention  this  uncertainty  to  show  farther  the  vagucnciia 
■nd  an  importance  of  color  as  a  characteristic  of  bodies. 

Before  going  farther,  however,  l  must  explain 
«tand  H«  m  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  tlio  word '' form," 
MMv  tnclndM    becausj  puinters  have  a  most  inaccurate  and  uare- 

less  habit  of  confining  the  terra  to  the  outlhie 
of  bodies,  whereas  it  necessarily  implies  light  and  shade.  It  ia 
tnio  that  tho  ontliue  and  the  chiaroscuro  must  be  separate  sub- 
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jccta  of  investigation  with  the  stadent ;  bat  no  form  whotaoevc 
Con  bo  kjQuwa  to  the  oyc  in  the  slightetit  degree  without  its  chiaro-' 
Bcoro  ;  and,  tiiercrore,  in  speaking  of  form  geiieriilJy  as  an  cle- 
ment of  landscape,  I  mean  that  i>erfect  and  harmonious  unity  of 
outline  with  light  and  shade,  by  which  all  the  part*  and  projec- 
tions and  proiwrtlons  of  a  body  are  fully  explained  to  the  eye, 
being  noTortholcsa  perfectly  indciJondont  of  sight  or  power  ia 
other  objects,  the  preaoneo  of  light  upon  a  body  Wing  a  positiro 
eriiit«ace,  whether  wo  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  mid  iu  no  degreo 
dependent  upon  our  tteusuii.  This  being  anderstooi,  tho  most 
joi  imiKtruocn  or  convincing  proof  of  tho  unimportance  of  color 
fe«t?bS''tho '"  lies  in  the  accurate  observatiou  of  the  way  in  which 
SSf^a  uni!S-  ^y  material  object  impresses  iUelf  on  the  mind. 
port«ii«»«(w.icw.  If  ve  look  at  natnro  carefully,  we  shall  find  that 
her  colors  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion  and  indistinct- 
ness, while  iicr  forms,  nB  toM  by  light  and  ahtulo,  arc  invariably 
clear,  distinct,  and  Hpuaking.  The  stoucii  and  gravel  of  tho  bank 
catch  greon  relloctioQii  fi'om  tho  boughs  above  j  tho  bushes  receive 
grays  and  yellows  from  tho  ground  ;  every  hairbreadth  of  pol- 
ished surface  gives  a  little  bit  of  tho  blue  of  the  sky  or  the  gold 
of  the  Buu,  like  a  star  upon  the  local  color;  this  local  color, 
chan^efnl  and  uncertain  init«clf,  ia  again  disguised  and  modified 
by  the  hue  of  the  light,  or  quenched  iu  tho  gray  of  the  shadow; 
and  the  confusion  and  blending  of  tint  is  altogether  bo  great, 
that  were  we  loCt  to  liiid  out  what  objecU  were  by  their  eolora 
only,  wo  would  seareoly  in  j>laooa  distingiiiah  tho  boughs  of  »  j 
tree  from  the  air  be^yond  them,  or  the  ground  Iseuealb  them.  IH 
know  that  people  unpraeliaod  in  art  will  not  believe  this  at  first  ^^ 
but  if  they  have  accurate  powers  of  observation,  thoy  niay  soon 
ascertain  it  for  themselves  ;  thoy  will  find  that,  while  they  can 
scarcely  ever  determine  the  ex/tf:f.  Iiue  of  anything,  except  when 
it  occurs  in  largo  masses,  aa  in  a  green  field  or  tho  blue  aky, 
the  form,  as  told  by  light  and  shade,  ia  always  decided  and  evi- 
dent, aud  tho  source  of  tho  chief  character  of  every  object. 
Idgiit  and  shade  indeed  bo  ctinipletcly  conquer  the  distinetionj 
of  local  color,  that  the  difference  in  hue  between  tho  iilnmined^ 
part'j  of  a  white  and  black  object  ia  not  ao  great  as  tho  differ-' 
ence  (iu  anniihine)  between  tho  illuniined  and  dark  Eide  oX  either 
separately. 
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We  shall  Bee  hereafter,  in  considering  ideas  of  beanty,  that 
color,  eyen  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  is  feeble  compared  to  form  ; 
19.  Bewpftni*-  ^^^  *^^  ^^  Cannot  insist  upon  at  present ;  we  liavo 
"^  only  to  do  with  simple    truth,   and   tho  obser- 

vations we  have  made  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  artist  who 
aacrifices  or  forgets  a  truth  of  form  in  the  pursuit  of  a  truth  of 
color,  sacrifices  what  is  definite  to  what  is  oucertain,  and  what 
is  essential  to  what  ia  accidental 


It  ought  farther  to  be  observed  respecting  truths  Id  general,.] 
that  those  are  always  mogt  T:i1itable  which  are  most  historical, 

that  is,  which  tell  os  moat  about  the  part  and  fn- 
nw«.jnii«w)ii««i  ture  statps  of  the  object  to  which  they  belong.     In 

a  tree,  for  instance,  it  is  more  important  to  give 
the  appcnrancB  of  energy  and  elaeticity  in  the  limbs  which  ie  in- 
dicative of  growth  and  life,  than  any  ijurtioiikr  c-h»rMctc'rof  leaf, 
or  texture  of  boagh.  It  ia  more  important  that  tro  should  feel 
Ihftt  the  Qppermoat  sprays  are  creeping  higher  and  higher  into 
the  sky,  and  be  impressed  with  the  current  of  life  and  motion 
which  is  nnim^ating  every  fibre,  than  that  we  should  know  tho 
exact  pitch  of  relief  with  which  those  fibres  are  thrown  out 
against  tlie  sky.  For  tho  firt^t  truths  tcU  us  tale^  about  the 
tree,  about  what  it  has  been,  and  wilt  be,  while  the  last  are 
characteriatic  of  it  only  in  Its  present  statt,  and  are  in  no  way 
talkative  about  therniielTes.  Talkative  facts  are  always  more  in- 
toresting  and  more  important  than  silent  ones.  So  again  the  lines 
in  a  cnig  which  mark  its  Btratification,  and  how  it  has  been 
*  wa^lied  and  rounded  by  water,  or  twisted  and  drawn  out  in  fire, 
are  more  important,  because  they  tell  more  than  the  Btains  of 
tho  lichens  which  change  year  by  year,  and  the  accidental  lis- 
sures  of  frost  or  decomposition  ;  not  bnt  that  both  of  these  are 
historical,  hut  historical  in  a  less  distinct  manner,  and  for 
aborter  periods. 

Henoe  in  general  the  trntha  of  specific  form  aro 
pMiiMi  by  Haiit  the  first  and  mai^t  important  of  all  ;  and  next  to 
flmtot"!!  irnthp.  them,  thoKQ  truths  ol  chiaroscuro  which  are  ucces- 
ci'i'drWAUuiid-  eary  to  make  us  understand  every  quality  and  part 
"''  of  forms,   and  the  relative  distances    of  objects 

among  each  other,  and  in  conaeqnence  their  relative  bulks. 
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together  lower  than  theeo,  aa  Iratha,  though  often  most  impor- 
tant as  beaabies.  stand  ull  effects  of  chiiir«)ficuro  which  nrti  pro- 
dactive  merely  of  iuiiULtuus  of  hght  itud  tone,  uud  ull  clTec-ts  of 
color.  To  make  n^  underatand  the  tipac«  of  the  skr,  is  aa  end 
worthy  of  the  artist*s  highest  powers  ;  to  hit  its  particular  blu*. 
or  gold  is  an  ond  10  Im  IhougliL  of  whou  wc  bnro  accomplished! 
the  QTst,  and  not  till  then. 

Finally,  fur  beloir  alt  these  come  those  particn- 
M»tnKi'i^^iSt  lar  uccuraciesor  tricks  of  chiaroscuro  which  oausO' 
objects  to  look  proJGctin^rom  the  canvas,  not 
worthy  of  thd  name  of  truths,  hocanBC  thoy  require  for  their 
attainment  the  sacrifice  of  all  otliera;  for  not  having  at  oiir 
disposal  the  same  intennity  of  light  by  which  nature  illustrates 
her  objects,  we  ore  obliged,  if  we  would  have  perfect  deception 
in.  one,  to  destroy  ita  relation  to  the  reeC  (Compare  !:k^-t.  IL 
cbap.  V.)  And  thus  he  who  throws  one  object  out  of  his  pic- 
ture, uovor  lets  the  spectator  into  it.  Michael  Augelo  bids  yon 
follow  his  phautoniii  iuto  the  abyss  of  heaven,  but  a  modem 
French  painter  drops  his  hero  out  of  the  picture  frame. 

Tliis  solidity  or  projection  then,  is  the  very  lowest  truth  that 
ut  can  give ;  it  is  tho  painting  of  mere  matter,  giving  that  aa 
food  for  the  eye  which  ia  properly  only  the  subject  of  Wuch  ;  it 
can  neither  instruct  nor  exalt,  nor  please  except  us  jugglery  ;  it 
iddresses  no  sense  of  beauty  nor  of  power ;  and  wherever  it  char- 
icterizes  the  general  aim  of  n  picture,  it  is  the  sign  and  the  ovi- 
donce  of  tho  vilest  tind  lowest  muchautsm  which  art  can  bo  in- 
nlted  by  giving  uamc  to. 


cnAPTER  vn. 

OKNEHAJ,  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SOnBaOINO  PRINCIPtKa. 

We  liftTo  Bocn,  in  the  preeoclmg  chapters,  Romoproof  of  wha* 
was  KfCon?  asaerted,  Ihat  the  truths  necessary  for  deceptive  imi- 
ii,  ThedioeMnt  tstion  ftTO  not  onlj  fow,  bat  of  the  very  lowest 
SwMwnffmThi!  ordf-r.    Wi!  thus  And  ptuntpr?  ranging  tlicmsplvo^y 
iSStlm'ur*'     '"''"  *'^"  gruat  cljiHHeH  ;  one  Hiiniug  at  tlie  devdop^l 
'™"''  ment  of  the  oxquisito  truths  of  spoc0c  form,  refined 

color,  and  ethereal  spAce,  and  content  witli  the  elenr  und  im- 
pressive suggestion  of  any  of  these,  by  whatsoever  means  ob- 
titinod  ;  and  the  other  casting  nU  these  aaide,  to  attain  those 
particular  trtiths  of  tone  and  chiaroscnro,  which  may  trick  the 
flpcctator  into  n  hcliof  of  reality.  The  first  class,  if  they  have  to 
paiut  a  tree,  are  intent  upoa  giving  tho  exquisite  designs  of  in- 
lerHeeting  undulation  in  its  ho»ghs,  the  grace  of  its  leafagOn 
tho  intricacy  of  lis  organizatiun,  and  all  those  (jualitiea  whiol 
make  it  lyvely  or  affecting  of  its  kind.  Tho  second  endeavor 
only  to  make  yon  believe  that  yon  arc  looking  at  wood.  They 
arc  totally  rogardlcaa  of  troths  or  hwmtios  of  form  ;  a  stomp  is 
us  good  as  a  trunk  for  all  their  piiriwtieSj  so  that  they  can  only 
deceive  tho  eye  into  tho  sappoeition  that  it  is  a  stnmp  and  not 
canvas. 

1%  Tbs  oia  ^''  which  of  those  claBaes  tho  great  body  of  the* 

SSS^mOTiy  0^^  landatape  painters  belonged,  may  bo  partly 
nt  inlttAtJon.  gathered  from  the  kind  of  praise  which  is  be- 
stowed npon  them  by  those  who  admire  them  most,  whicI^H 
either  refers  to  tochnical  matters,  di^Ttority  of  touch,  olevo^H 
oppositioiia  of  color,  etc.,  or  m  bestowed  on  the  power  of  the 
painter  tu  deceive.  M.  dc  Marmontel.  going  into  a  connoiBaeor's 
gallery,  pretends  to  mistake  a  iiuo  Berghem  for  a  window. 
This,  he  says,  was  affirmed  by  itii  possessor  to  be  the  greatest 
praise  the  pictnre  had  ever  received.    Such  is  indeed  tho  notioi 
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of  art  which  is  at  thQ  bottom  of  the  venoration  nsnAlIf  felt  for 
''  '"  Ittndscapo  pmuters  ;  it  is  of  c-oiintu  the  piklpHblo,  Orst  idea 
ratiirt'  ;  it  in  the  only  notion  wliieh  jKtojtlit  imtu^quiiiiitod 
«iih  urt  cnu  by  uuy  pussibility  have  of  ita  oiuU  ;  the  only  tost  by 
wliich  people  unac<iuainted  with  njituKi  cjiii  pretend  to  form 
anything  like  jntlgmont  of  art.  It  is  strange  thut^  witU  the 
gruii  higtorimil  ptuiiteni  of  iLaly  hofore  thoni,  who  hnd  broken 
30  boldly  und  indignantly  from  the  tnimmola  of  this  notion,  tuid 
Aaki'ii  the  very  dust  of  it  from  their  feet,  tho  succeodiog  land- 
Ktjw  pain  tori)  should  havo  watst«d  thoir  livoa  in  juggh>ry  :  but 
so  it  is,  and  ro  it  will  he  felt^  the  more  wc  look  into  their 
II  wh«t  tniUw  works,  that  tho  deception  of  tho  eenscs  was  the 
*tTf»»B.  great  and  first  end  of  all  their  art.     To  att«iii  this 

liieypaid  deep  imd  soriouaaturiition  to  effects  of  light  and  tone, 
and  to  the  exact  degree  of  relief  which  material  ohjecta  tuko 
agsiiist  light  and  almuhphero  ;  and  siUTiOcing  awry  other  truth 
(oibese,  not  necessarily,  but  because  they  required  no  others  for 
deception,  Uiey  sauceoded  in  rendering  tliese  particttlar  facts 
with  a  fidelity  and  force  which,  in  tho  pictures  that  have  cotne 
down  to  ns  nninjurcd,  are  am  yet  unequalled,  and  never  can  be 
nrpasMd.  They  pointed  their  foregroonds  with  laboriouA  in- 
dostiy,  covering  them  with  details  no  as  to  rtmder  them  decep- 
tive to  the  ordinary  eye.  rcgacdteES  of  beauty  or  truth  in  tlie 
details  themselves  ;  they  ])aintod  their  trees  with  careful  nltcn- 
tioa  to  their  pitch  of  ghade  against  the  aky,  utterly  wgardleM 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  or  essential  in  tho  anatomy  of  thftir  foli- 
igcand  boughs  :  they  paiultid  tLciir  distances  with  exquisite  use 
ot  transparent  color  and  aerial  tone,  totally  neglectful  of  all 
fiicifl  and  forms  which  nature  uses  such  color  and  tone  to  rolioTo 
Wid  mloru.  They  bad  neither  love  of  nature,  nor  feeling  of 
lier  Wauty  ;  they  looked  for  her  coldest  and  most  communplaco 
effects,  bccanso  they  were  easiest  to  imitate ;  and  for  her  most 
nilgar  fornifi,  bocauen  they  were  nioBt  easily  to  ho  rocugniBod  by 
Ibe  untaught  oycs  of  those  whom  alone  tliey  could  hopo  to 
jdeaeo  ;  they  did  it,  like  the  Phai'ieee  of  old,  to  be  seen  of  men, 
•lid  they  had  their  reward.  They  do  deceive  and  delight  tho 
Bnpracti«od  eye  ;  they  will  to  all  ages,  as  long  as  their  colors 
Cidnro,  bo  the  atandiirde  of  excellence  with  all,  who,  ignomnt  of 
bstazCt  oUim  to  be  thought  leai'Jied  in  ui't.     And  thiiy  will  to 
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ftll  11^9  he,  io  Vhose  who  hare  thorongh  love  and  knowledge  of 
tho  uroation  wliii'h  tlioy  libel,  instructiro  proofs  of  the  limited 
niimbtT  iind  low  character  of  the  truths  whic-Ii  are  uecoBsary, 
aud  the  accamolated  multitude  of  pure,  broad,  bold  feUehoods 
which  arc  admissible  in  picttims  mcniit  only  to  deceive. 

There  is  of  coiirae  more  or  Uwinu^iuraey  of  knowledge  and 
oxocution  combined  with  this  aim  at  effect^  according  to  the 
indnstrr  and  precision  of  eye  potiset)Sf>d  hy  the  master,  and  more 
or  Iviid  i^£  U'uutj  in  the  forms  selected,  according  to  his  uatural 
iixsta  ;  but  both  the  beauty  and  truth  are  sacriticed  unhesi- 
tatingly where  they  intK>rforo  with  the  great  effort  at  deception, 
('laudo  iijul,  if  it  ha<J  been  ciiltivnted,  a  fine  fi-eling  for  bcanty 
of  form,  and  is  seldom  ungraeefnl  in  his  foliage  ;  but  his  pic- 
ture, when  examined  with  reference  to  essential  truth,  is  one 
moss  of  error  from  beginning  to  ond.  Ouyp,  on  the  other 
hand,  eonld  paint  close  truth  of  everything,  except  ground  and 
water,  with  decision  and  success,  but  he  lias  no  tiense  of  beauty. 
Gospar  Pouasin,  more  ignorant  of  t^mth  than  Claude,  and 
almost  a«  ilead  to  beanty  as  Ouyp,  has  yet  a  perooption  of  the 
feehng  and  mi>ra]  truth  of  nature  which  often  rodeema  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  yet  in  all  of  them,  everything  that  thoy  can  do  is  done 
f<>r  deception,  and  uothiug  for  the  sake  or  love  of  what  thoy  aro 
painting.  " 

( *.  Tij«  [irinciitiM  Modern  landscape  painters  have  looke«l  at 
■5,I^«i  i,T  nature  with  totally  different  eyes,  seeking  not  for 
ii«.d«ra»rtl.i..  ^|,J^t  jj,  t,.Laioat  to  imitate,  hut  for  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  tell.  Rejecting  at  ouco  all  idea  of  jowii  ^f/0  imita- 
tion, they  think  only  of  conveying  the  impression  of  nature  into 
the  mind  of  the  spectjitor.  And  there  is,  in  ooueequenee,  a 
greater  sum  of  voUmble,  essential,  and  improfisive  truth  iu  the 
works  of  two  or  three  of  our  leatling  modem  landacope  paint- 
ers, than  in  those  of  all  the  old  niftstcrs  put  together,  and  of 
truth  too,  nearly  unmixed  with  definite  or  avoidable  fiilsehoed  ; 
while  the  unimportixut  and  feeble  truths  of  the  old  mufiters  are 
choked  with  a  mass  of  iierpetnal  defiance  of  the  most  authori- 
tjitive  laws  of  nature. 

I  do  not  psppct  this  assertion  to  he  believed  at  present ;  it 
muest  ruBt  for  domonstratiun  on  the  exuminatlon  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon ;  yet,  even  without  reference  to  any  mtricsto  or 
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iev^hud  tTaibs,  it  appears  strange  to  me,  that  any  one  ^miliar 
iriiii  nafcnre,  "nd  fond  of  her,  ahonld  not  grow  wwiry  and  itiok 
11  OcarTKi  twi-  ^^  heart  among  the  niplaticholy  and  moiiotonona 
sSntoJ^Md'  a  tnnifieripta  of  lier  whioh  niono  can  W  n^cifcd  from 
EwSj'wH?!'' ih*  ''^^  *^^^  school  of  art.  A  man  nccustonied  to  tlio 
HMbMoru-  Irowlt  wild  sea-uhore,  with  iU  bright  hmikera,  and 
'"^  free  winds,  and  eoundiug  rocks,  and  eternal  aenaa- 

tiou  of  tameless  power,  can  ecar(>ely  but  be  angered  when  Claiulo 
bids  bim  stand  stJU  on  aomo  paltry,  chipped  and  chiselled  qnay 
wiih  porters  and  wheelharrowft  running  against  hiro,  to  wat4;h  a 
weak,  rippling  hound  and  barriered  watcr^  that  haa  not  strength 
enoDgh  in  one  of  iUi  wavce  to  upwt  the  flower-pots  on  the  wall* 
or  even  to  fling  one  jet  of  epray  over  the  confining  stone.  A 
naa  acouatomcd  to  the  sln-ngth  and  glory  of  God's  mountains, 
witii  their  scaring  and  radiant  pinnacles,  and  snrging  tivreeps  o( 
meastirelesa  distance,  kingdoms  in  their  ralleys,  and  climatea 
npon  their  create,  can  scarcely  but  be  angered  when  Salvator 
lids  him  stand  still  under  some  contemptible  fragmont  of  eplin- 
tery  crag,  which  an  Alpiao  SQOw-wreath  would  smother  in  it« 
Bret  swell,  with  a  stunted  bush  or  two  growing  out  of  it,  and  a 
Tcdtuuc  of  manufactory  smoke  for  a  sky.  A  man  accustomed  to 
the  grace  and  infinity  of  nature's  foliage,  with  every  vista  a 
ctthedral,  and  every  bough  a  rovclation,  can  scarocly  but  be 
sfl^'rcd  when  Poussin  mocks  him  with  a  black  n)und  mass  of 
impenetrable  paint,  diverging  into  feathers  instead  of  loaves, 
ud  ijupported  on  a  stiok  instead  of  a  trunk.  The  fact  is,  there 
ii  uDe  thing  wanting  in  al)  the  doing  of  these  men,  and  that  is 
llw)  very  virtue  by  which  the  work  of  human  mind  chiefly  rise-s 
above  that  of  the  Daguerreotype  or  Calotypc,  or  any  other 
mechaoical  means  that  over  have  been  or  may  be  invented^ 
Love  :  There  is  no  cvidpnce  of  thoir  over  having  gone  i»  naturo 
with  any  thirst,  or  received  from  her  such  emotion  as  could 
make  them,  oven  for  an  instant,  lose  sight  of  themselves  ;  there 
ii  in  them  neither  eamestness  nor  humility;  there  is  no  sim- 
ple or  honest  record  of  any  single  truth  :  none  of  the  plain 
vonis  nor  straight  efforts  that  men  speak  and  make  when  they 
onee  feel. 

Kor  is  it  only  by  the  professed  landscape  i>iLiutei-s  thai  the 
great  Turitiea  of  the  material  world  are  betrayed  :  Grand  as  are 
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tho  tnotivra  of  londficapo  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  and  mightier 
men.  there  is  yet  in  tbcm  nothing  approaching  to  a  gciicrul 
l«.  inwirauicy  ^*3^  ^'^^  eum|ilute  reuilering  of  uutnrul  phonom- 
Sf  TioiJTKS^  ^^^  ;  u***  that  they  are  to  be  blamed  lor  this  ;  for 
*"**""*■  thejf  took  out  of  nature  that  wJiich  was   fit  for 

thoir  purpose,  and  their  mission  was  to  do  no  more ;  hut  we 
mast  be  cautious  to  distin^iiii^h  that  imaginatiTc  abstraction  of 
landjwape  which  alono  wo  find  in  them,  from  the  entire  state* 
mont  of  truth  which  hun  been  attemjitod  hy  the  moderns.     I 
have  oaid  in  the  chapter  on  symmetry  in  tho   i^ceoud  volume^ 
that  all  landscape  grandeur  vanishes  before  that  of  Titian  and 
Tintoret ;  and  this  is  true  of  whatever  thcise  two  giants  touched ; 
— but  they  toucTicd  little.     Afnw  level  flakes  of  chostnnt  foliage ; 
a  blue  ahatniction  of  hill  forms  from  Cjidoru  or  the  Euganeiins^ 
a  grand  nta^  or  two  of  glowing  ground  and  mighty  hcrba| 
and  a  few*  burning  fields  of  qiiiet  ctoud  wora  all  thuy  needed] 
there  is  evidence  of  Tiutoi-efs  having  felt  more  than  this,  bi 
it  occurs  only  in  necondnry  fragments  of  rock,  clond,  or  pine, 
luirdly  noticod  among  the  oocumulatod  interest  of  his  human 
subject.     From  the  window  of  TitiaJi'a  honso  at   Venice,  tho 
chain  of  tlio  Tyrolcsc  Alps  is  seen  lifted  in  s]>cctntl  power  abo^t} 
the  tufted  plain  o£  Treviso  ;  every  dawn  that  reddens  tho  tow- 
ers of  Murano  lights  also  a  line  of   pyramidal  firee  along  that 
coloiisal  riilgc  ;  but  there  ]s,  so  far  as  I  know,  no   evidence  in 
u>ny  of  the  maflter'a  works  of  his  ever  having  beheld,  much  le« 
felt,  the  majesty  of  their  burning.     Tho  dark   firmament  and 
saddened  twilight  of  Tintoret  are  sufficient  for  Lixir  end  ;  but 
the  isuu  never  plunges  behind  Sau  Criorgio  in  Atiga  without 
such  retinue  of  rftdiaut  cloud,  such  rest  of  zoned  light  on  tl 
green  kgoon,  as  never  received  image  from  his  hand.     Ifor 
than  this,  of  that  which  they  loved  and  rendered  much  is  ren- 
dered conventionally  ;   by  nohlo  convoiitionalitics  indeed,  bat 
such  ncvertholees  as  would  be  iucYciisiiblo  if  the  laudscapo 
came  the  principal  subject  instead  of  an   accompauimcnU 
will  instance  only  the  San  Pictro  Martirc,  which,  if  not  ll 
most  perfect,  is  at  least  the  rnost  popular  of   Titian's    land* 
scapes  I  in  wliioh,  to  obtain  h'ght  on  the  lloflli  of  tho  near  11^ 
the  aky  Is  made  aa  dark  as  deep  sea,  the  mountiuinfl  arc  laid  in 
pth  violent  and  uupoasible  blue,  except  ouu  of  them  on  tha^ 
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left,  which,  to  cannot  tlio  distant  light  with  tho  foreground, 
tj  thrown  into  light  rcliuf,  unexplained  by  its  muteriuk,  iin- 
tikely  in  its  position;  nnd  iit  it«  »k'grec  imiJussibly  uudcr  npy 
circumBiunces. 

IT.  cuueaofiu         I  ^^  '^^^  inittJinL-u  tliL'sc  ua  faiilu  in  the  picliiro  : 

^■Sk^Sr*  t^****  '^^  "''  wcrki)  i>f  v(try  powerfnl  culor  which 

"*'•'*•  are   free    from    conventionality   conconiraU>d    or 

diffused,  daring  or  diiig'tiitieil ;  but  iis  tlic  convcntionulily  uf  Una 

»lioIe  picture  is  mainly  thrown  into  ttiu  lanilbL'U|R',  it  ii>  nuciti- 

iary,  whilo  we  acknowledge  the  virtue  of  this  distance  its  a 

pHt  of  the  great  composition,  to  ho  on  onr  guard  ag»in«t  tlio 

llaaM  it  assumes  and  tho  attiBCtiveness  of  it«  orerohargod  color. 

Fragments  of  fiir  pnrer  tnitli  occur  in  the  works  of  Tinlorot ; 

aiul  ia  the  druwing  of  fuHuge,  wlicthnr  rapid  or  (^lahoratr.  of 

iDMMis  or  deliiils,  tho  Venetian  paintura,  taken  as  a  body,  mny 

t«conEidcrod  ahuoFit  faultlosit  uiodeln.     Kut  Uie  whole  Hold  ■  if 

wtiai  they  have  done  ia  so  narrow,  and  therein  lb  so  much  of 

wfut  is  only  relatively  right,  and  iu  itself  fultto  or  tmpoi'fuct, 

tliat  the  yonn^  and  inexperienced  palntor  ronld  rnn  no  greater 

tvk  than  the  Urn  early  taking  thcni  for  tnu^hert ;  and  u>  tha 

Scaeral  Bpeutator  their  landscape  is  valuable  rather  m  a  means  of 

jnooliar  and  (solemn  einolion  than  08  ministering  to,  or  in^pir- 

tn^lhc  UDivi.'r!;aL  love  of  uatnre.     Ueuce  while  men  of  serious 

niud,  especially  those  whoxe  puntuil^  have  brought  them  iubu 

continuvd  relationg  with  the  i>eoplcd  rather  than  the  lonely 

■iTrlil,  will   alwiiys  look  to  the   Vi!nctia.n   painters  us  having 

touched  thoe«  simple  chords  of  landtH!;\pe  huriuoiiy  which  aro 

SUM  in    unison  Mith  mmftst  and  tnotaiiRhnly  fceliti^;    tlioao 

vhoia  philoeophy  is  more  cheerful  and  mons  extended,  aa  having 

Iwen  trained  and  colored  amuug  tiimplu  and  solitary  uuturu,  will 

tefk  for  a  widor  and  more  syacomatic  circle  of  teaching  :  thoy 

Biargranc  that  the  harred  horizontal  gloom  of  the  Titian  sky, 

und  the  massy  lenvoa  of  the  Titian  forest  are  amon^  tlie  moat 

suhlime  of  the  conccivablo  fornm  of  niaUM-ial  things;  but  tlioy 

bow  that  tho  virtno  of  tlicao  very  forma  is  to  be  learned  only 

igbt  comparison  of  them  with  the  cheerfulness,  fuhiess  and 

Iparutive  inquietucss  of  other  honre  and  scenes  ;  that  they 

«e  not  intended  for  the   continual  food,  bnt  tho  occasional 

ling  of  tlia  human  heart ;  that  there  ie  a  lesson  of  not  le^ 
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ralnc  in  iU  place,  though  of  \es»  conclniiing  and  sealing  au- 
thority, in  every  ono  of  the  more  humble  pliasca  of  matcrii 
tbitigs :  and  tliiit  Ihoro  aru  eume  le&^ins'  uf  oijiial  or  greai 
nuUiority  wliich  thcao  moatere  uoiibcr  taught  nor  rcooivod.  An' 
unlit  the  school  of  mudum  laudi>L-a{Hi  uru«ie  Art  had  never  no 
till]  liukis  of  this  uiJghty  viiuiu  ;  it  maUerud  not  tliut  a 
lay  here  and  there,  uo  heavenly  lightning  could  descend  b; 
it ;  the  landiicapR  of  the  Venetians  vas  vithout  effect  on  an; 
Dontcmporary  in  suhscquent  eohoots  ;    it  still  roniiiins  on  tl 
continent  as  useless  as  if  it  hud  never  existed  ;  and  at  this  ni 
joout  Gernum  and  Italian  luudiicapeti,  uf  which  no  words 
Boomful  euough  to   befit  the  utter  degradation,  hung  in 
Venetian  Aoudemy  in  tlie  next  rvom  to  the  Desert  of  Titi 
and  the  Pamdiso  of  Tintoret^* 

f  a.  Tii«  »»!■*  of    /  That  then  which  I  would  have  the  reader  in- 
«rt*h™'^'be*'  quiro  rcdpecting  every  work  of  art  of  uudoterminoi^B 
MUuaud.  merit  submitted  to  hid  judgment^  in  not  wbethtt^l 

it  bo  a  work  of  eBjjecial  grandeur,  importanoe,  or  power  ;  but 
whether  it  have  any  virtue  or  enbitauco  as  a  link  iu  this  chaiu 
of  truth,  whether  it  have  recorded  or  interpi-cted  anything  be- 
fore unknown,  whether  it  have  added  one  singh?  Ktono  to  onr 
heaven-pointing  pyraitiid,  cut  away  one  dark  bough,  or  levelled 
one  rugged  hillock  iu  our  path.  This,  if  it  he  an  honest  work 
of  art,  it  must  have  done,  for  no  man  ever  yet  worked  honestly 
without  giving  some  euch  help  to  his  race.  Uod  appoints  to 
every  one  of  his  (.irentares  a  separate  mission,  and  if  they  dis- 
charge it  honorably,  if  .they  quit  theniaclves  like  men  and  faith- 
fully follow  tliiit  light  ivhich  i.^  in  them,  withdrawiug  from  it 
all  cold  and  quenching  influence,  there  will  a&furadly  como  of 
it  such  burning  as,  in  its  appointed  mode  and  niuasure,  shall 
shine  before  men,  and  be  of  surviue  constant  and  holy.  Dogreos 
infinite  of  hwtre  there  must  always  be,  but  the  weakest  among 
na  has  agift,  however  eeemijigly  trivial,  wliich  is  peculiar  to  him, 

"  Xoi  ihc  Itirtre  Piiradiiw,  bul  Uifl  Full  u(  Ailiim,  n  small  plplmv  chk(!y 
in  brovrn  iinil  jfniy,  auu  Tiliiiii's  AsHumpliitn.  lis  comimnioa,  IIk  Deaili 
of  Mw),  U  rrmiirkablc  ha  tiinUiining  a  ^nup  of  tr«-^  which  ^^I^le^,  1  be- 
lieve ncoirti'iitally.  huH  nipiJAU^l  marly masR  fnrmiuM  in  ihc  "ilarly. "  BoUi 
arc  amoiig  tlie  innst  nnltlu  works  of  ihU  or  any  other  muter.  wli«tbcr  Tot 
procjouiuiett  of  color  or  cncrg;y  of  ihoiigbc. 
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and  which  wnrtliily  used  wtU  be  a  gift  also  to  hia  race  for- 
CTor — 
i;"Fool  not,"  says  George  Itarburt, 

•*  For  all  ni»y  tnve. 
If  Uwy  (laro  chutiw,  n  glurniu  Mtv  or  grave," 

If,  OD  the  contrury,  there  bo  nutiiiDg  of  this  freehneaa 
Kii«v^,  if  thoro  Ue  nt-itlier  jmrpose  nor  fidelity  Ju  what  is  dono, 
if  it  be  an  onrioiui  or  ptiwcrlc^s  imitation  of  otiior  men'e  laltors, 
if  it  be  a  display  of  mere  maniiHl  duxtonty  or  ciirioas  mannfac* 
tore,  or  if  in  any  other  luodo  it  show  itself  as  havinj;;  iU  origin 
iDTsiiity, — Cost  it  out.  It  matters  iiot  what  powers  of  miud 
nuvbuTobeon  concerned  or  c*orruptc>d  in  il.ull  have  lost  their 
MWr,  it  is  worse  than  worthless  ;~periIous — Cast  it  out. 

Works  of  art  are  indeed  always  of  mixed  kind,  tlieir  honesty 
being  more  or  less  eormpted  hy  the  varions  woaknesaeB  of  the 
jajnter,  by  his  vanity,  hia  idleness,  or  his  cowardice ;  (the  fear 
of  doing  right  has  far  more  influence  on  art  than  is  commonly 
IhoQghi,)  tliat  only  ia  altogether  to  bu  rejeetwl  which  is  iilto- 
getber  rain,  idle,  and  cowardly.  Of  the  rciit  the  rank  is  to  Iki 
wtiauited  rather  by  the  purity  of  their  metal  than  the  ooined 
Tslneoftt.  / 

Keeping  these  principle.^  in  view,  let  ns  en- 
nAKSM  or'  deavor  to  obtain  something  like  a  general  view  of 
atiibkiuMi  of  the  Hseiutance  which  baa  been  rendored  to  our  study 
"""^  "^  of  nature  by  the  vai-ious  occurrcnccB  of  landscopo 
b  «lder  art,  and  by  the  luore  exclusively  directed  labors  of 
moderu  gchuol& 

To  the  ideal  landscape  of  the  early  religions  painters  of 
h*Iy  I  hare  alluded  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
inoii.  It  13  abaolutcly  right  and  bcHutiful  in  its  peculiar  ap- 
plication ;  but:  it£  graj>p  of  nature  is  narrow  nod  its  treatment 
^  must  respects  too  severe  and  conventional  tt>  form  a  profita- 
We  example  when  the  lajidj!C8i«  is  to  be  alone  the  Biibject  ol 
tfidii^ht.  The  great  virtue  of  it  is  its  entire,  exquisite,  and  hum- 
dU  realization  of  tho&e  objVcta  it  soteetd  ;  in  this  respect  differ- 
U|from  snob  German  imiialiona  of  it  as  I  have  mot  with,  that 
tbereis  no  effort  of  any  fanciful  or  ornamental  modifications, 
list  loving  fidelity  to  the  thing  gtndied.     The  foreground  plant* 
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arc  uauull;  aetther  exaggerated  nor  stilTenod  ;  they  do  not  fonn 
arches  or  frame;!  or  borders  ;  Ihoir  grace  is  tuiconOued,  tUeir 
simplicity  nndostroyod.     Oima  da  Conegliano,  in  his  picture  i{ 
the  church  of  the  MudomiB  dell'  Orto  at  Venice,  haa  giron 
the  oak,  thn  fig,  the  heantiful  "  Krba  della  Mmlonna"  on  tt 
wall,  precisely  such  a  hunch  of  it  as  may  bo  soon  growing  at  thii 
day  on  the  marble  steps  of  that  very  church ;  ivy  aud  otJic 
CToepenj,  and   a   strawberry  plant  in   the    foreground,  with 
hloBBom  and  a  berry  Just  set,  and  one  half  ripe  aud  one  ripe,  uU 
patiently  and  innocently  painted  from  the  real  th)ug>  uud  the 
fore  moat  divine.     Fm  Augelico*a  use  of  the  oxatis  acetosella 
as  faithful  in  representation  as  touching  in  feeling.*    The  foi 
that  grow  on  the  walU  of  Fie^ole  may  be  seen   in  their  simpi 
verity  on  the  architecture  of  Ohirlandajo.     The  rose,  the  myr^ 
tie,  and  the  lily,  the  olive  and  orange,  pomegranate  and  vine, 
have  received  their  faircat  portraiture  where  they  boar  a  aaci 
character  ;  even   the  common   plimtains  and  mallows  of 
waysides  are  touched  with  deep  reverence  by  BaSaelle  ;  and 
deed  for  the  perfect  treatment  of  details  of  this  kind,  treatmeni 
as  delicate  and  ittTcctionate  as  it  is  elevated  and  manly,  it  is 
the  works  of  those  schools  alone  that  we  can  refer.     And 
thia  their  peculiur  escelk'ncc  I  should  the  more  earnestly  insist 
because  it  Is  of  a  kind   ah.ogelher  neglected  by  iliu   Kngli^ 
Bchool,  and  with  most  unfortunate  roBult,  many  of  onr  be 
painters  missing  their  deserved  rank  solely  from  the  want  of  it, 
as  Gainsborough  ;  and  all  being  more  or  less  checked  in  their    n 
progress  or  mlgjirizcd  in  their  aim.  flj 

iifi.  Fini.ii,ium         ^t '"  !i  misfortune  for  all  honest  critics,  tha^i 
hSIc'^iii'^i^     hiirdly  any  quality  of  art  in  ludependently  to  bo 
hflw  wTonK.         praised,  and  without  reference  to  the  motive  (roi  ' 
which  it  resulted,  and  the  place  in  which  it  appears  ;<&o  that 
principle  cau  be  simply  enforced  but  it  shall  £eem  to  coujit 
nance  a  vice  ;  while  the  work  of  f|U:ilification  and  or|)hinatio^ 
both  weakens  the  force  of  whnt  is  said,  and  is  not  perhaps 
ways  likely  to  be  with  patience  received  :  ao  also  ihoae  who  de- 

"  Tlii*  triple  leftf  nf  this  plani,  utiil  while  flower,  ataioitl  purplo.  prohnhly 
pnve  it.  atranjjc  lypicAl  inlMrst  lunonj;  thfl  Christlnn  pnlnteTS.  Angelloo, 
Icj  luin^  iu  ttavFs  mixod  wit))  clalsicA  In  Uie  fcirogrounil  of  his  CruciflxiOQ 
hail,  I  iinft|U[ine,  b  view  tdao  to  ita  cbetnicul  properly. 
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are  to  migtindcrstADd  or  to  oppoae  huve  it  alwaja  in  thoir  power 
\a  beconin  obtuse  iiat-enftrs  or    speoioiia  opponnnta.      Thus   I 
iukMly  dure  insist  upon  tlic  virtuo  of  ciKuplction.  IpjsL  1  «huiiM 
I*  buppotwd  a  dcXvmlerof  Wi»ivynii!Ui»  or  (JcriLnl  Dow  ;  iivitticr 
£»a  I  adequately  piaia©  tiio  pott-or  o(  Tiiitoret,  witliout  toariug 
to  be  tliouglit  ixdvrrsc  to  IFollicin  or  Pcmgiiio.     The  fi«:t  is,  that 
both  finish  and  impetwoaitj*,  specific  minnbjness,  or  largo  abstmo-j 
tioo,  may  be  the  signs  of  paasion.  or  of  its  reverse  ;  may  rosuli 
bum  affection  or  indifference,  intcUoct  or  dulnraa.     Somo  men 
finish  from  intense  low  of  tbe  Ix-autiful  in  the  jmnUU-Kt  pnrtK  nf 
wluil  tht?y  do  ;  others  in  pure  incui>.ihility  of  comprehending 
Ufthing  bat  parts ;   others  tx)  show  their  dexterity  with  tlio 
Itrub,  and  prove  expenditure  of  time.    Some  are  impetuous  and. 
bold  in  their  handling,  from  having  great  Ibitu^^hts  to  cxpreM 
vUich  oTD  independent  of  detail ;  othoni  bocunw  thoy  have  had 
taste  or  have  been  badly  tjkught :  others  from  vanity,  am)  others 
from  indolence.     (Compare  Vol.  II.  i'ha\\  IX.  §  8.)     Kow  both 
the  finish  and  inconiplotion  am  right  whero  Uiey  are  the  signs 
of  pamon  or  of  tbonght.  and  both  are  wrong,  and  I  think  the 
flnidi  the  more  conU-niptihli.-  of  the  two,  when  lliey  cea«o  to  bo 
v>.    The  modem   Itnlians  will  ]wiiut  every  leaf  of  a  laurel  or 
raee-huah  without  the  sMgliteM.  feeling  of  tlieir  beauty  or  chnr- 
Kter;  and  without  showing  ono  spurk  of  intetleet  ur  affi^tion 
from  beginning  to  cud.     Anything  is  Iwttcr  than  thitt ;  and  yi^t 
very  highest  schools  do  the  enaie  tiling,  or  nearly  so.  but 
totally  diflfcreut  motives  and  perceptions,  suiJ  the  result  is 
livine.     On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  the  extremes  of  good  and 
I  lie  with  the  iiuiBhers,  and  tlmt  whatever  glorious  powrr 
may  admit  in  mon  like  Tintoret,  whatever  attractiveness  of 
hkJ  to  Rubens,  Kcmbrandt.  or,  though  in   far  Iobb  degree, 
own  Koynoldh,  still  tliy  thomughiy  gri'al.    men    are    those 
have  done  everything  thoronglily,  and  who,  in  a  word,  have 
r«r  despised  an)thing,  however  small,  of  GoJ's  making.  And 
is  the  chief  fault  of  onr  Eiiglisli  Iandscapist.3,  that  they 
ft  not  Uio  intcniic  all-ohaorving  penetration  of  woll-balftncwl 
id  ;  they  have  not,  except  in  one  or  two  iustunccs,  anything 
that   feeling  which  Wordsworth  shows  iu    the  fuUowiiig 
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*'  80  Tair.  «>  tiwral,  wilhul  no  M^nxitive ; — 
Woiilil  thai  till!  litllc  tliiwcra  were  bum  K>  live 
Onnactntu  of  hiilf  the  ploiuinm  whlrh  {imy  gJTC. 
Thai  to  this  moimUiin  rtalsyn  wW  wkto  known 
TV  Uaut^  oj  iu  tiCrii^jAa/kvf  «A<i<toe,  tArawn 
On  lAf  ummth  tttrfiKfi  of  lAis  itoiird Moiut." 

That  is  a  little  bit  of  good,  downright,  foi-cgromid  paJntii 
— no  miaUikc  ahoiit  it ;  iihhy,  ami  shadow,  aiul  «tone  texture 
and  all.     Our  paiDtcra  must,  come  to  this  before  they  have  done 
thtir  duty  ;  ujid  yet,  on  tbo  other  hand,  let  tliem  beware  of 
liuifihiug,  for  the  sjike  of  finish,  all  over  their  picture.     The 
ground  is  nut  to  be  all  over  diuaies,  nnr  is  every  daiisy  to  have  il 
slar-8ha])cd  aliadow  ;  there  is  aa  initch  finish  in  tho  right  con j 
cealment  of    things  as    in  tho  riglit  oxhbitinn  of  them  ;    an^ 
whilo  I  dcnuuid  this  ninount  of  apecitle  character  where  natui 
flhowH  it,  I  denmiiil  t^aa]  lldolily  to  hor  where  she  conoeaU  it 
To  paint  mist  rightly,  space  rightly,  and  Light  rightly,  it  maj 
be  often  ueceBsary  to  paint  nothing  clae  riglitly,  but  the  rule  is" 
simple  for  all  that ;  if  tho.  art.ist  is  painting  something  that  be 
knowit  and  Iovcb,  as  he  knows  it  hneauHO  he  loves  it,  whether  if^| 
bo  the  fair  Btrawbcrry  of  Cima,  or  the  clear  sky  of  Fmncia,  n^^ 
the  blazing  inconipioheufiiblc  niiat  of  Tiiniur,  ho  is  all  right  ;  hot 
the  moment  he  does  anything  ob  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  be 
duiee  he  does  not  earti  abont  it,  he  is  all  wrong.     He  has  only' 
to  a«k  himself  whether  ho  cares  far  anytliing  except  hiowelf  ; 
BO  far  as  ho  docs  he.  will  make  agood  picture  ;  so  far  as  he  thinks 
of  himself  a  vile  one.     Tliis  is  the  root  of  the  Ticiouancas  of  the 
whole  French  school.     Industry  tlioy  have,  loaruiiig  they  have, 
power  they  have,  foclinc  they  have,  yet  not  bo  much  feeling  a 
ever  to  foi'oo  thuai  to  forgL't  themsolTOB  even  for  a  moment 
tho  ruling  motive  is  invariably  vanity,  and  the  picture  therefor 
un  abortion. 

Retiuruing  to  tho  pictures  of  the  religious 
schools,  we  find  that  their  open  skiea  arc  also  of  lh( 
highest  value.  Their  preciousnesH  is  such  that  n( 
eub»tqiU'Ut  schools  eau  by  cuinjmrisou  he  Kaid  t( 
have  painted  sky  at  all,  but  only  clouds,  or  mist,  or 
blue  canopies.  The  golden  sky  of  Karco  Basaiti  in 
the  Academy  of  Venice  altogether  overpowers  and  renders  vulno- 
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lees  that  of  Titian  beside  it.     Those  of  Kmiicia  in  tht?  gallcrj  of 
Bolopitt  iiru  even  more  womicrful,  Immjousc  cooler  in  lonu  aiid 
telimi  ligurcs  iu  full  light.     The  LtHu-hcs  of  whili*  ligiit  in  tiie 
Itotizon  of  Augelico'fl  L»st  Judgment  are  felt  and  wrought  with 
e^ual  truth.     The  dignitlM  iind  ftimjilc  forma  of  elond  in  repos*! 
are  often  by  these  puinters  Buhlimeiy  espiv^sed,  huL  of  ehttiigyful 
doad  form  they  show  no  cxHinplcs.     The  arehitcctoro,  moun- 
tains,  and  water  of  tbcEc  distauees  are  conituunly  eouvuutiunol ; 
motireB  are  to  be  found  in  them  of  the  higho^^t  beauty,  and  es- 
pecially rcmarkablo  for  quantity  and  meaning  of  incident ;  bnt 
tliEij  can  only  be  studied  or  uccoptcd  in  the  puriit^utur  feeliog 
Umi  produced  them.     It  may  generally  bo  observed  that  wluit- 
eTer  has  heen  the  n<ault  of  strong  emotion   is  ill  seen  iinloiis 
through  the  medium  of  sueh  emotion,  and  will  lead  to  eouclu- 
aou)  utterly  talse  and  jieriloue,  if  it  bo  made  u  yubjeot  of  cold- 
burted  observance,  or  an  object  of  systematic  imitation.     One 
peoe  of  genuine  mountain    drawing,  however,  occur»  in  the 
lu^Ecapc  of  Moeoecio's  Tribute  Money.     It  is  itnpoBsible  to  Hay 
liiat  sti'ango  rosulLs  might  have  taken  plac«  in  tliifl  particular 
field  of  art,  or  how  suddenly  a  grout  ecbool  of  landecapo  might 
iuT«ariK>n.  had  the  life  of  this  great  paiut«r  been  prolonged. 
Of  this  particular  fresco  I  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter. 
The  two  brothertt  Bf:Ilini  gave  a  marked  and  vignrnn.s  impulse 
to  iIh?  landscape  of  Venice,  of  Gentile's  urchitocture  I  shall 
tpoak  presently.      Giovanni's,  thnuph   iu  kIvIl'  Iobu  intcri'sting 
uid  ID  place  less  pronuncnt.  occnrriug  chiefly  as  a  kind  of  frame 
to  his  pictnres,  contiectiug  them  with  the  aruhitectiire  of  the 
ohDTchcs  for  which  they  were  intended,  is  in  relinement  of  real- 
iation,  I  suppose,  quite  unrivalled,  especially  in  passages  requir- 
ing pure  ^nidation,  as  (lie  holiuWH  (if  vauliingH.     That  of  Ver- 
uncsc  would  look  ghostly  beside  it  ;  that  of  Tiliau  ItgliLlcss. 
Uifl  laadseupe   is  oecjisionully  quaint  and   »trimgc  like  Gior- 
p'one's,  aud  as  fine  in  color,  as  that  behind  tUu  Madonna  iu 
ihti  Brera  gallery  at  Milan  ;  hut  a  more  truthful  (nigmentoccure 
in  the  picture  in  San  Francesco  dcUa  Vigua  at  Venice  ;  and  in 
Jkf  picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  ehurch  of  San   Orisostomo, 
^^p landscape  ia  as  |>erfect  and  beautiful  aei  any  background  may 
W  legitimately  be,  and   fi.ner,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  anything  of 
I  Titian's.     It  is  remarkable  for  tUe  absolute  trutli  of  it^  aky^ 
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whoiw  bine,  cloar  jm  crystal,  and  thoogh  deep  in  tone  brigl 
the  open  atr^  is  gradated  to  the  horinon  with  a  cautioiiBtie^s 
finish  almoi^l  inconifcivaliU- ;  and  Ui  ohl'^iii  light  at.  tho  horizon 
wjtlioai  cuntrodieting  the  system  of  chiurosoaro  adopted  in  thi 
SguToe  which  arc  lighted  from,  the  right  haud.  It  h  barred 
across  with  some  glowing  white  cirri  which,  in  tlunr  (nni,  are 
opposed  hy  a  single  dark  horizontal  line  of  lower  cloud  ;  and  to 
throw  the  whole  farther  back,  therL'  is  a  wreiilh  of  niin  cloud  of 
warmer  color  fioating  above  the  mountains,,  lighted  on  its  under 
edge,  wbo«ic  raitbfiilo'ei}»  to  nutnix>,  both  in  hne  and  in  its  light 
and  shattering  form,  is  altogether  exemplary  ;  the  wandering 
of  the  light  among  the  hilU  in  eqnally  atndied,  and  the  whole 
IB  crowned  by  the  grand  rcjilization  of  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree 
allndod  to  (Vol.  11.  Part  Jii.  Ohap,  5,)  as  well  aa  of  the  bcrbiige 
upon  the  rocks.  Considering  that  with  all  this  caro  and  com' 
pletenoss  in  the  background,  there  is  uotliing  that  is  not  of  meaji' 
ing  and  necessity  in  reference  to  the  ligorec!,  and  that  in  tbo< 
flgarcB  themaelves  the  dignity  and  hcavculiness  of  the  highest  re- 
ligious painters  are  combined  with  a  force  and  piirtty  of  color, 
greater  I  think  than  Titiau'a,  it  is  a  work  which  may  be  sot  be- 
fore the  young  artist  as  in  every  respoct  a  iica.rly  fcvnUless  giiide. 
Oiorgiono's  landscape  is  inventive  and  solemn,  bat  owing  to  the 
rarity  even  of  his  nominal  works  I  dare  not  speak  of  it  in  general  i 
tcrma.  It  is  certainly  conventional,  find  is  rather,  I  imagine,  t<^M 
bo  studied  for  its  ralor  and  its  motives  than  its  details.  ^^ 

Of  Titian  and  Tintorot  I  have  spaken  Hlready. 
The  latter  is  every  way  the  greater  master,  never 
indulging  in  the  exaggerated  color  of  Titian,  and 
attaining  far  more  perfect  light  ;  bia  grasp  of  nature  is  mors 
extcuBivc,  and  hia  view  of  her  more  imaginative,  (incidental 
tices  of  Ilia  landscaim  will  be  fonnd  in  the  chapter  on  Imagin 
tiion  penetrative,  of  tho  second  volnmo,)  bat  ho  is  usmilly 
impatient  to  carry  hiiit  thoughts  as  far  out.  or  to  realize  with  aa 
much  b'ubstautiality  as  Titiau.  In  the  Ht.  Jerome  of  the  latter 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Brora,  there  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  olijocts  of  hindscapo  may  be  either  snggcatc 
or  elaborated  according  to  their  place  and  claim.  The  large; 
features  of  the  ground,  foliage,  and  drapery,  as  well  as  tho  Hon 
in  the  lower  angle,  arc  executed  with  a  slightuees  wliich  admita 
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aot  o{  cloao  oxomination,  and  which,  if  not  in  shado,  would  be 
pHensivc  to  tlie  gmenilicy  of  ohuorvere.  But  od  tho  rock  above 
the  liou,  whoru  it  tiirus  tuwarde  Ihti  liffht,  iind  where  the  eye  i» 
intended  to  dwell,  thow  in  a  wreath  of  ivy  of  which  every  Ifaif  is 
separately  drown  with  tho  grreakeat  ooouraoy  and  care,  and  he- 
lido  a  a  lir^rd,  Btudit'd  with  oi)uaI  oameatnefid,  yot  always  with 
that  right,  grandeur  of  manner  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  thu 
prcbcc.  Tintvrut  i>oldum  rcacheti  or  attcmpU  thu  uluborutioa 
in  subBtauoo  and  color  of  these  ohjects,  but  he  m  even  more 
trnth-tellingiuid  certain  in  his  rendering  of  ull  the  great  charao-i 
ter^  of  spcci6c  form,  and  us  thu  jMiinter  uf  Sikum)  hu  stutids  alto- 
^ther  alone  among  dead  masters  :  being  the  first  who  intro- 
daced  tho  slightnesA  and  c-onfiisioii  of  touch  which  are  cxprt^esivo 
of  the  effects  of  lumiuous  objouU  seea  tlirough  largo  simces  of 
ur,  and  tho  principles  of  aerial  color  which  have  been  since 
earned  out  in  other  fielda  by  Turner.  T  conceive  him  to  W  ihe 
most  powerful  painb^r  whom  tho  world  hiuf  sfon,  and  thiit  tic 
ras  prcvcatod  from  being  also  tho  meet  perfect,  partly  by  unto- 
«arfl  circumHtuniK^f)  in  hit!  positiou  and  edtiitiLtkiri.  jKU-tly  hy 
liti!  very  fulrieiis  aad  impetuosity  of  his  own  mind,  partly  by  tho 
irant  of  reUgioas  feeling  Hud  its  accompanying  perception  of 
licauty  ;  for  his  noble  treatment  of  roIJgiouK  subject,  of  which  I 
kare  given  several  examples  in  the  third  part,  appears  to  be  the 
lesnlt  only  of  that  graap  which  a  great  and  wcll-toned  intotlect 
necessarily  takes  of  any  subject  submitted  to  it,  and  is  wanting 
in  tho  Bignfl  of  the  more  withdrawn  and  Baorcd  symjiatliic*. 

But  whatever  advances  were  made  by  Tintoret  in  modes  o( 
utistioal  treatment,  he  cannot  be  couBidored  as  having  enlarged" 
the  Rphere  of  landscape  oonoeption.  Tie  took  no  cognizance 
fVfln  of  the  materials  and  motives,  so  singularly  rich  in  eolor, 
wbit;h  were  forover  around  him  in  hia  own  Venice.  All  por- 
UoDB  of  Venetian  scenery  introduced  by  him  are  treated  con- 

'     .rially  and  carelessly  ;    the    architectural  cbaraetera  lost 
I    ^  -iher,  the  fe^a  distinguished  from  the  sky  only  by  a  darker 

sn,  while  of  the  sky  itself  only  those  forma  were  employed 

him  which  luul  been  rojiotiLed  again  and  again  for  ccntu- 
riee,  though  in  leas  tuugihility  and  completion.  Of  ninunlaiti 
Krncry  he  hat)  loft.  ]  believe,  no  example  so  far  curried  as  that  of 
Joba  BeUini  above  inetanced. 


The  Florentine  and  Anibnan  schools  fiiipplY  iia 
FiaKim.  MUan,  With  HO  oxjiDiplud  oi  luouiicape.  tixccpt  that  intro- 
*^  '*™''  duced  by  their  earliest  maatere,  gradually  over- 
whelmwl  uml(>r  rcnaisiiance  arclii lecture. 

Leonardo's  landajuiie  has  been  of  uofortnnato  effect  on  art 
so  far  as  it  Iiashml  iifTccb  at  all.    In  reaUzjUion  of  detail  hevcr^ 
ou  the  oniamontal,  in  his  rock  uutliue^  he  hna  all  the  dvfic-i<.n 
eics  and  little  uf  the  fouling  uf  lliu  t>urliiir  oicu.     Behind  the 
*•  Sftcrilico  for  the  Frieuda"  ol  OiotLo  at  Piaa,  tliere  is  a  aweet  * 
piece  of  rock  incident,  a  little  fuiintain  breaking  out  ut  tha 
monntain   foot,    and   trickling  away,   its   course    marked    by^ 
branche«  of  reeds,  the  latter  formal  enough  certainly,  and  alfl 
irays  in  triplpLs,  but  still  with  a  sense  of  natnre  pervading  the 
whole  which  is  nttcrly  wanting  to  the  rocks  of  Leonardo  in  tho 
Holy  Farnily  iu  the  Louvre.     The  latter  are  grotesque  withoat 
being  ideal,  and  oxtnujtdiiiury  without  being  imprc&^vc.     Tho 
sketch  iu  the  UUIzii  of  Florence  bus  some  £ue  ftpliage,  and  there 
is  of  conrHe  a  certain  virtue  in  all  tho  work  of  a  man  like  Lee 
nardo  which  I  would  not  depreciate,  but  our  admiration  of  it  ia^ 
this  particular  field  must  ho  qiiiilitied,  and  our  following  cau^ 
tiouB. 

Ko  advances  were  made  in  landsciipe,  so  fiu*  ii^  I  know,  aftei 
the  time  of  Tiutoret ;  the  power  of  art  cbbod  gradually  awayl 
from  the  derivative  schools ;  various  degrees  of  cleverness  or  feel- 
ing being  manifested  in  more  or  less  brilliant  conventionalism. 
I  onaa  supposed  thorn  was  some  life  in  tho  landscape  of  Domcn- 
ichino,  but  in  thi^  I  must  have  been   wrong.     The  man  who 
painkHl  tho  Miidanu:i  <lol   R(itiii.riu  and  .VlarLynlimi  of  81..  Agries 
in  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  is  palpably  incapable  of  doing  anj 
thing  good,  great,  or  right  in  any  field,  way,  or  kiud^  whatsc 
ever.* 


*  This  Is  no  rasb  method  of  JudsniRCit,  Bweeplni;  and  haafy  as  It  may  op- 
pear.  From  U)0  weukaemes  of  uu  an\»t,  or  fuilun's,  however  iiiiiueTuus,  wo 
hnVL*  im  riglil  to  (;onj(!RMiiv  lii»  Lotul  iii»t>ililv  :  i>  liuic  iniiy  i^oint)  wlieu  lie 
may  rise  intn  surl^lcn  strrngtb.  or im  innliimi'  ofitir  wlnii  liiw  tlTiirts shall  he 
SUWP.isfiil.  But  thern  «ro  sunn?  iMrtHrci  wliitili  nuili  iiiH  iiiidcr  lin;  head  of 
/ailure.s.  but  of  pftrprtmtifms  or  nommiasions  ;  sntno  lliinija  whirh  h  man 
cannot  <)o  nor  any  witiioiit  wtiliiig  forever  liiH  character  and  capacity.  Ths 
angel  bulding  the  arcss  witli  his  tlnger  hi  his  eye,  the  roaring  redtaced  clil 
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Tliough,  howcTcr,  at  tliU  period  the  goncnj 
<ST.~»pd  "the  grasp  of  tlio  schtMli!  wtia  perpetually  contriu.-ting', 
a  gift  waa  giv<!n  Uj  Uie  world  by  Claude,  fur  which 
ire  are  perhtipa  haiiily  enough  gm'teful,  owing  to  the  Tory  fre- 
quency of  our  after  t'ujovmt'iit  of  it.  lit;  nut  th«  Kuti  in  hwryii, 
tD<l  vms,  I  suppose,  the  lirst  who  »ttvm]>lixl  uuytliiug  like  iho 
nalization  of  Actual  suushine  in  misty  :iir.  He  gi\c»  the  lint 
eiamplc  of  the  study  of  nittnrc  for  her  own  sake,  and  ullowinf 
for  the  unfortunate  uircumsUHieesof  his  whication,  ami  fur  hii 
mdcnt  inferiority  of  iat«]l(H!t,  more  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  him.  Uis  fiilse  tattle,  forced  composition,  and 
ij;iiorant  i-ouderiug  of  detail  have  i>erha|>6  boon  of  more  detri* 
meat  to  art  than  the  gift  he  gave  wiut  of  advantage.  The  char- 
acter of  his  owu  mind  in  singular  ;  I  know  of  uo  other  iuataucA 
of  a  man's  working  from  nature  comtinually  with  the  dc«irc  ot\ 
being  tmo,  and  never  attaining  the  {mwcr  uf  drawing  so  much  oij 
I  bough  of  a  tree  rightly.  Salvator,  a  man  originally  otidoweil 
with  far  higlier  [Kiwer  of  mind  tlian  Claude,  wa^  altogotlior  un- 
fajihful  to  his  miaaiott,  and  hue  loft  ns,  I  believe,  no  gift.  Every- 
Ibing  that  he  did  is  evidently  for  the  sake  of  exJiibitiug  his  owu 
dexterity  ;  there  is  no  love  of  any  kind  for  anything  ;  his  choice 
ftf  Inndscape  foatnrf^s  is  dirl'at<'d  by  no  deliglit  in  the  snblime, 
bni  by  mere  animal  rcetleasnesa  or  ferocity,  guided  by  an  imagi- 
native powiir  of  which  he  could  not  aUogetlier  deprive  liimaelf. 
Ho  liaa  done  nothing  which  othei-a  have  not  done  hotter,  op 
which    it   would  not  have  been   beUer  not  to  have  done  ;    ia 

ifcn  about  the  rrown  of  llinrt«.  th«  hlnaphftmouH  (T  upcftlc  delilicmtcly  nnd 
dct£rmiDiMll>')  lieud  of  L1iri»t  upon  tlte  hiuiilkcrcfaicf.  unci  tlu-  mod«  iii  witich 
Hut  nwrtyrrfocu  of  tlii*  saint  is  cxbibiKtl  (I  do  not  cJiooac  lo  use  ihc  t-xprc*. 
liCKUi  wtiich  alone  couUl  c^mractiriici:  it)  atg  perfect,  sufficient.  incontruTtTti* 
llif  pTXKitu  thill  *liatevcr  appears  pood  in  any  of  the  doiiiipi  of  fincli  n  pain();r 
Buist  be  ck-cri'livf.  ami  thnt  tvi-  iiuiy  hn  iiNS'ureil  thut  imr  l:u'<l.u  In  <'ctrriip1i'il 
and  tiilsc  whenever  we  fed  dUpfistnl  to  mlmim  him.  F  iim  prt-ptin-il  lo  mip- 
J«n.  this  posiUou,  however  uneUuriUblt!  it  iiuiy  wi-in ;  n  inim  inny  Ijo 
Implcd  into  a  gnisK  sin  hy  poasinn,  and  forj^vi'ii ;  nnd  yet  lh<'Tu  are  some 
hiada  of  itinx  into  which  only  imui  (if  uci'rtiihi  kind  (.':ui  hu  i.-iiiptt'd,  mid 
Whlrh  cannot  hu  forgivtru.  It  isltuuld  ^K  tuidi-ii.  however,  that  the  nrtlsLlcnl 
^titina  of  those  pidurcd  arc  in  cvvry  way  woriliy  cf  ihc  euticcpliouH  ihiy 
ituXtu  :  I  do  not  recollect  any  inst^mccfi  of  color  or  uxt-cutiou  tea  cou^b  iiud 
hfUngleM. 
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niLtnrCi  ho  mistakni  distortion  for  energy,  and  mvagenGSB  for 
RiiMiniity  ;  in  man,  mendicity  for  sanctity^  and  couspiracy  for 
lioruiKtii. 

Tlio  laud-tciipe  of  Nicola  Poiissin  bKovb  much  power,  and  !a 
UBUalty  ciiui]iosed  and  oliiborak'd  on  riglit  principles,  (oomparo 
prcfuoo  to  lu-ooiid  odition.)  Uut  I  am  awuro  of  noibiug  Lliut  it  hua 
attained  of  new  or  jiuculiiu-  cxculleucti  ;  it  is  »  graocful  mixfcoro 
of  quulities  to  be  found  iu  other  musters  in  higher  degroos,  lu 
tiuish  it  is  inferior  to  LeoLianlu's,  in  iiivotition  to  Oiorgione's,  in 
truth  to  Titian'a,  in  grace  to  RaffoellD's.  The  landscapea  of 
Oaspar  have  serious  feeling  and  often  valutiMo  uiid  solcinu  color ; 
TirCueleM  othorwiso,  they  arc  full  of  tlio  most  degraded  maunor- 
iam.  and  I  believe  the  mlmiration  of  them  to  have  been  produo- 
tivo  of  extensive  evil  aiiiong  recent  soIuji^Ih. 

The  development  of  landsciapo  north  of  the 

^^.  Goniuu anil     .,  ,  -.■     .1  ■        < 

inubii  und-      A[pK,  ]ire»ents  us  with  Llie  same  general    phases 

'**'"■  under    niodifications    dependent    partly  on   less 

intonKity  of  feoUng,  partly  on  dimini^ht:d  arailablcncas  of  land- 
scape niaterial.  That  of  the  religious  painters  is  treated  with 
the  same  aiTw^liuniU^i  coiniiletioii  ;  hut  exuberanue  of  fiiney 
gomotimes  dlmiuLsbes  (he  influeuee  of  the  iniagiuation,  and  the 
aboeuce  of  t)io  Italian  force  of  passion  admits  of  more  patient^ 
and  flomcwhat'lc'SH  intollectual  elabcraHon.  A  morbid  habit  ofV 
mind  is  evident  in  many,  seeming  to  lose  eight  of  the  balance 
and  relutieug  of  thinga,  so  as  to  become  intense  in  thllcs, 
gloomily  minute,  as  in  Albert  Uiu-er  ;  and  this  mingled  with  a 
foverisli  ojiomtiou  of  the  fancy,  which  appears  to  result  fiijm 
certain  habitual  conditiiiiiii  of  bodily  health  rather  than  of 
mental  culture,  (and  of  which  the  sielcness  without  the  power  ia 
emiiienl.ly  eharaetaristic  of  tlie  modem  Germans  ;)  but  witfc 
all  this  tliere  are  virtues  uf  the  very  highest  order  iu  tht 
tiehoola,  and  I  i-egrot  that  my  knowledge  is  iusulllciout  to  admit 
of  niy  giving  any  detailed  account  uf  them. 

In  the  landscape  of  Ilcinhrandt  and  Tlubcns,  we  have  Ihfi 
northern  parallel  to  the  power  of  the  Vcnotiana.     Among  the 
ctchiiigfi  and  drowiugs  of  Rembrandt,  kndstiape  thoughts  may^ 
be  fuimd  net  unworthy  uf  Titian,  axid  studies  from  natui'O  o|| 
Bublinie  fidelity  ;  but  his  aystora  of  chiaroscuro  was  inconsiatent    ' 
with  the  gladjiesg,  and  his  pcciiUur  modes  of  feeling  with  the 
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gntx,  of  natnrc  ;  nor  from  my  jireeent  knowledge  can  I  namo 
anyirorl;  on  canvas  in  wliich  lie  li:is  cjirriod  out  l;ho  ilignily  ot 

I  ciched  coucctptions>  or  exhibited  auy  perceptiraiioBs  of  now 

tlu. 

»o  BuIm>iie,  wild  porhajw  (nriiif^lK-^  us  with  llio  liret  in- 
.  of  cuniploto  iHu-oiivontiiiiuil  ini:ifIeot«d  lundsca|io.  Hit 
treatment  is  licalthy,  manly,  and  mtioiiiit,  not  very  affectiotint«, 
m often  miuict^ri^ndin^'  to  tniDntn  and  niulcitodinous  detail; 
■Inysss  far  as  it  goes  pure,  fureilile,  and  rufn-i-lung,  I'liumiuf 
uuLe  io  conix}ositiou,  and  niarvellous  iu  color,  lu  the  I'itti 
ptijce,  the  best  of  ite  tyvo  Riibena  Undflcapcs  has  bcnn  ]>hiccd 
Deir  a  characteristic  and  highly -finished  Titian,  the  marria|:e  oi^ 
SL  OAthcrine.  But  for  the  gmndcnr  of  line  and  solouiu  feeling 
in  the  flnck  of  i;hce]>,  and  the  figurcti  of  the  luttfr  work,  I  doubt 
if  all  its  glow  and  depth  of  tone  conid  support  its  oTcrehorged 
green  and  blue  against.  thoo|tm)  bnH^jiyfiiiiiHliineof  t.\w  Fleming. 
Ho  not  mcun  to  rank  the  art  of  Bubeaawitb  that  of  Titian,  but 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  'litian  hardly  ever  paiuta  tim- 
^n^  but  fl  cPTtuin  opalpscent  twilight  which  ha^  as  much  of 
emotion  nn  of  imitative  truth  in  it, — 

"  Tho  clouik  UtnL  gnlher  round  tho  wuiiif  mo 
Do  [i\ke  ft  ftoiRT  culoring  from  nn  «ye 
That  lifuti  k(^  watch  o'er  mnn's  mortaliQr :" 

that  art  of  this  kind  Hiuet  always  be  liable  to  somo  appcar- 
of  failure  when  compared  with  a  less  pathetic  Htatoment  ol 
~hBU. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  tliat  the  licenses  takeu  by  ICubens 
ticnlar  instances  arc  as  hold  as  Iuk  gc^noral  gtjilements  are 
In  the  1iind»cupL«  jiiint  instanced  tho  horizon  is  an 
le  line  ;  in  tho  Sunset  of  our  own  giiHery  many  of  tho 
Uiadows  fall  at  right  anglus  to  the  light ;  and  in  a  picture  in 
Dulwich  gallery  a  miubow  is  seen  by  tho  spectator  at  the  aide 
tho  8un. 

Theec  bold  and  frank  licenBcs  are  not  to  bo  considered  as 

detracting  from    tho  rank  of  the  painter  ;    they  are  usually 

-cliaractoristic  of  those  miuds  whose  gritsp  of  nature  is  m  eei-tain 

extensive  aa  to  euulilc  thum  fearlessly  Lu  tuiLTiUue  ii  truth  of 

Ilty  to  a  truth  of  feeling.     Yet  the  young  artist  muat  keep 


in  mind  that  the  puiutur's  grcalaees  cousisia  uol  in  his  tiikiog, 
bat  ill  his  ntoning  for  them. 

8  in.  Tiw  lowCT  jViiiutig  tlic  j>rofo3scd  InndBcapirta  of  the  Dutcli 

buiGii  KiuMia.      school,  wo  lind  much  ilextcrons  imitation  ol  cei^f 
lain    kinds  of  nalnrc,  romarkablo  ueaally  for  its  jicrscjvcrin^^ 
rcJDciion  of  what'Ovcr  is  gn.>at,   valuublc,  or  affecting   in   the 
ubjecl  btudivd.     Whore,  however,  thej  show  real  desiro  to  paint 
what  they  wiw  aa  f ar  as  they  saw  it,  there  is  of  course  much  it^^ 
them  that  is  instructive,  aa  in  Ctt3'p  and  in  the  etching..  o^| 
Waterloo,  whidi  liavo  oven  very  sweet  and  genuine  feeling  ;  and 
so  in  some  of  their  architectural  jmintera.    But  the  ohjcot  of  the 
great  budy  uf  thtMU  iii  merely  to  disjilay  nianuid  dexterities  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  their  effect  on  the  public  mind  la  flflfl 
totally  for  evil,  that  though   1  do  not  deny  the  advaat-age  ooH 
artist  of  real  jttdgiueut  taay  derive  from  the  study  of  isouie  of 
them,  I  conceive  the  liest  patronage  that  any  monarch  conld 
posflihly  hestov  upon  the  arts,  would  be  to  collect  the  wholo  body^ 
of  them  into  a  grand  gallery  and  burn  it  to  the  ground. 

Passing  to  the  Englieh  schooL  we  find  a  conj 
Mbooi.  wiuon      necting  link  between  them  and  the  Italians  form-, 
"*       ed  by  Itiehard  Wilson.     Had  this  artist  studied 
under  favorable   circumst'ances,  there  is  eridonce  of   his  hav- 
ing poMcsaed  power  enough  to  produce  an   original  picture ; 
but,  coiTUptcd   by    study   of   the  Ponasius,  and   gathuring  hlE 
materials  cbietly  in  their  Held,  the  diRtrii^t  about  Komo — a  dis 
trict  eejH!cially  unfavorable,  aa  exhibiting  no  pure  or  health] 
nature,  but  a  dlseaeed  and   overgrown   Flora  among  half-de- 
veloped volcanic  rocks,  looae  calcareous  concretions,  and  moiU.^ 
dering  wrecks  of  buildings — and  whoAe  spirit,  I  conceive,  t^fl 
he  ospeeially  opposed  to  the  natural  tone  of  the  English  mind," 
his    originality    waa     altogetber    overpowered,    and,     tliuugh 
he  paints  in  a  manly  way  and  occasionally  reachea  exquisite 
tones  of  cijlor,  as  in  the  small  and  very  precious  pieturo  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Kogei*.  and  sometime;^  itianifeste  eome  freshness  of 
feeling,  a^i  in  the  Villa  of  Mfficeiias  of  oor  National  Gallery, 
yet  hia  pietureB  are  in  general  nitre  diluted  adajitations  from 
Pousain  and  Salvator,  without  the  dignity  of  the  one  or  the  Ore     , 
of  the  other.  fl 

Not  so  Oainsborongh,  a  great  name  his  whether  of  the  Eng-™ 
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Wi  or  any  other  school.  Tho  gre«te«t  eoloriat  «inco  Ttnltenti, 
Multbo  hiut,  1  think,  of  l(f<;tlim»Ut  (uiUtrififii ;  that,  m  to  siij,  of 
Ihoscwho  were  fully  uc-quuintwl  with  t[io  {lawcr  of  tboir  mato- 
rial ;  pure  in  his  Euglisli  feeling,  profuunil  in  his  serioiigncag, 
pnii.cfnl  in  his  grayety,  tlifire  are  neverlht-less  cort;uti  cUnliictioDa 
toU-mai.lc'  from  his  worthiness  which  yet  I  diviul  i«  make,  bo- 
auK  my  knowled^  of  his  lundmapo  worka  is  not  extonaire 
noDgh  ill  Jnstify  mo  in  R{X!aking  of  tlicm  detnsivrly  :  hut  this  ia . 
Id  be  noted  of  all  thut  I  know,  that  tbey  ure  r;il.li(T  mutivos  of 
feding  and  color  thaiL  earnest  ntudics  ;  that  their  exocntion  ia 
Jneomo  degree  mannered,  and  alirayu  liutity  ;  that  tbey  are  ulto- 
ftlljcr  wanting  iu  the  affeotiouute  detail  of  which  I  have  uln-ady 
Fpokfn  ;  and  thut  their  color  jg  m  some  meaifure  dependent  on  a 
Mdiminons  brown  find  conTentional  green  which  have  more  of 
Eionfte  than  of  tmth  in  them.  Tlicso  fauitti  may  be  rnffiripntly 
Mlfd  in  the  magnificent  jiicturo  presented  by  him  to  ihc  Royul 
Aiademy.,  and  tested  by  a  eomjwrison  of  it  with  IJio  Turner  (Uun- 
leoE,)  in  tho  eamo  room.  Nothing  can  be  more  attmctifely 
luminous  or  aerial  tlian  the  distance  of  the  Qainslxnongh.  noth- 
ing more  bold  or  iurentive  than  the  furmit  of  it«  engs  and  the 
^iffnsiou  of  the  broad  distant  light  npon  them.  wbcTO  n  vnlgnr 
nrtiirt  would  huvo  thrown  l-hem  into  dark  c-ontnist.  But  it  will 
W  found  that  the  ligltt  uf  Uie  tliHtaneo  ia  brought  uul  by  a  Tio- 
lait  exa^ioration  of  the  gloom  in  Uio  valley  ;  ttrnt  tho  forms  of 
IfiL'  green  trees  which  bear  the  chief  light  are  ciTeless  and 
iai-ff«ctiTe  ;  that  the  markings  of  tho  oraga  are  wpivlly  hasty  ; 
Bid  Ihat  no  object  in  the  (oregronnd  has  n'alization  enough  to 
cimljlc  the  eye  to  rcyit  upon  it.  The  Turner,  a  much  fi-.'Llcr  pic- 
nirc  in  its  first  impression,  and  altogether  inferior  in  the  gunl- 
ityand  value  of  it:)  individual  hues,  will  yet  be  found  'Xi  the 
end  more  forcible,  boeause  nnexaggoratwl  ;  its  gloom  is  niod- 
m«  and  aerial,  itii  light  dcqi  in  tone,  its  color  entirely  uucoq' 
Wntionalj  and  the  forms  of  its  rocks  stndied  with  the  most 
'Irnoted  cnrc.  With  OuinsUorough  terminates  the  serica  of 
Piinters  connected  with  the  elder  schools.  By  whom,  among 
^"Wo  jot  living  or  lately  lost,  the  ini]mlBe  was  firet  given  lo  mod- 
nn  landflcapc,  I  attempt  not  to  decide.  Such  questions  arc 
Blhftr  inridious  than  interesting;  the  i>artieular  tone  or  direc- 
tkn  of  any  school  seoma  to  me  always  to  have  insulted  rather 
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from  corUin  pliivwe  of  iiationaJ  churactcr,  limited  fo  partictilar 
iwriutb!,  thun  from  inclividual  tooching  ;  and,  cfl]X!ci!illy  anion;; 
modems,  whal  hat  lumu  guml  iu  each  muttter  hiis  boon  com- 
monly original.  fl 
lis.  Cuutride,         I  \mve  already  alludod  to  tlie  niniplicity  aud" 
**•"***■              cameetness  of  the  miiul  of  Constable  ;  to  ita  vig- 
oroua  niptaro  vritli  w^lmol  laws,  ami  to  its  unfortunittc  error  on 
the  op]H)8ito  side.     UutcochablcuosB  Bcoma  to  huTo  \x3cn  a  main^ 
foaturo  of  his  character,  and  there  is  corrcttponding  want  of  vcrt^l 
eration  in  tho  way  ho  approaches  nature  herself.      His  early 
eduoation  and  tuet^ciatioiu  were  aldo  against  him  ;  they  induced 
in  him  a  morbid  preference  of  subjecte  of  a  low  order.    I  have 
never  neen  any  work  of  hi«  in  which  thoro  were  any  signB  of  hi( 
being  able  to  draw,  and  hciico  even  the  most  neuessary  dctaili 
arc  painted  by  him  incffieieiitly.     His  works  are  also  omineutlj 
wanting  both  in  rest  aud  rcOnement,  and  Foseli's  jesting  oom-) 
pUment  is  too  li-ue  ;  for  the  showery  weather  in  which  the  arti 
delights,  mifises  alike  the  majesty  of  ntnrm  and  the  loveline 
of  calm  weather  :  it  is  great-eoat  weather,  and  nothing  mor 
There  is  strange  want  of  depth  in  tlie  niiiul  wliieh  has  no  plcu 
nro  in  sunbeams  but  when  piercing  paittfully  through  clouds, 
nor  in  foliage  but  when  Kliaken  by  the  winil,  nor  in  light  itsclt^ 
but  when  flickering,  glistening,  restlc^,  and  fei^blo.     Yet,  wit]^| 
all  these  deductions,  his  works  are  to  he  deeply   respectod  as 
thoroughly  original,  thoniughly  honest,  free  from  affcctataoj 
manly  iu   manner,    fraquontly  auccoaBful   in  cool  color,   ani 
c*pe(!ially  rcaliziug    certain  motives  of   English  scenery  witi 
perhaps  as  much  affection  as    suuh  iscfuery,  uuiess    when  ro-l 
garded  tlirough  media  of  feeling  derived  from  higlier  sourcesi 
is  calculated  to  inspire. 

On  the  works  of  Oalcott,  liigh  as  his  reputation  stands, 
should  look  with  far  leas  respect ;  I  seo  not  any  preference  oi 
ulTection  in  the  artisL ;  there  is  no  tendency  in  him  with  wbio); 
we  can  sympathize,  nor  does  there  api>ear  any  sign  of  aspiration^ 
effort,  or  enjoyment  in  any  one  of  hia  works.  FIc  appears  to 
have  completed  them  metliodically,  to  have  been  content  witli 
them  when  oomploted,  to  have  thought  them  good,  logitimate, 
regular  ]iictnres  ;  perhaps  in  8omo  respects  better  than  nature. 
He  painted  eyerything  tolerably,  and  nothing  excellently ;  h?. 
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has  given  ns  no  gift,  Hlravk  for  us  uo  light,  and  though  lio  hi 
produced  one  or  two  valuable  works,  of  which  the  finesi.  I  know 
is  the  Marine  in  the  posacssion  of  Sir  .1.  Swinlmnie,  they  will, 
I  bcliore,  in  fnturo  haro  no  pluco  among  thoao  oonndorcU 
npjmentative  of  the  Kngliah  school. 

Thronghout  the  rango  of  older  art  it  will  ba 
Imiattyot  n     remembered   we  have  found  no  ioHlnuoe  of  Lho 
foituiul  painting  ox  mountain  acenery,  except  in  a 
Eidc^  background  of   Maisacoio's :  nothing   more  than   rock/' 
eminences,  undulating  hilk.  or  fanUistic  cragu,  and  even  tlieae 
troated  altogether  under  typical  forms.     The  more  spociflc  study 
ofiBoiuitainaaccmg  to  have  cviiicidorl  witli  tlin  most  dextorons 
praotisR  of  watcT-coIor  ;    but  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  the 
cliDJc«  of  subject  has  beeu  directed  by  the  vehicle,  or  whether, 
M I  rather  tliink,  the  tendency  of  national  feeling  has  been  fo! 
hvcA  in  rho  UMO  of  the  most  jippropriate  moans.     Sitmething  In 
lo  be  tttcributod  to  tlie  increaeod  demand  fur  slighter  worku  of 
art,  and  much  to  the  senso  of  the  quality  of  objects  now  called 
picturesque,  which  appears  to  be  exclusively  of  modern  origin. 
From  what  feeling  the  charact'Cr  of  middlc-age  urohiteoturo 
iud  costume  arose,  or  with  wha-t  kind  of  affection  their  forms 
wwe  regarded  by  the  inventors,  T  am  utterly  unable  to  guoaa ; 
Imt  of  tliis  I  think  we  may  bo  aasured*  that  tho  natural  inatinot 
aodchilddiko  wisdom  of  those  days  wore  altogether  difforent 
from  the  modem  fooling,  which  appears  to  have  taken  its  origin 
in  the  absence  of  such  objects,  and  to  l>e  based  rather  on  tho 
Klfflngeneas  of  their  occnrrence  than  on  any  real  affection  for 
theui  ;  and  which  is  certainly  ao  sliallow  and  inpfTeotivc  as  to  be 
itiBtjintly  and  ulways  sacrificed  by  the  majority  to  fashion,  com- 
fort, or  eciuiomy.     Yet.  I  trust  that  there  is  a  hoaltiiy  though 
freble  love  of  nature  mingled  with  it,   nature  pure,  separate, 
feiieitous,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  tho  moderns ;  aud  as  signs 
lis  feeling,  or  ministers  to  il,  I  look  with  veneratlou  upon 
ly  works  wliich,  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  are  of  minor 
importance. 

I  have  been  myself  indebted  for  much  teaching 

tof  arnd  more  delight  to  those  of  the  late  O.  Robson, 

Weaknesses  there  are  in  them  manifold,  much  bad 

iwing,  much  forced  color,  much  over  finish,  little  of  what 
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artists  call  composition  ;  but  there  is  thorough  affection  for  the 
thing  rlrawn  ;  they  uro  aerious  iinil  ^uiet  in  Uie  highest  degree, 
ccrtuiu  qualities  of  atmusphero  uuU  texture  in  them  have  iictm 
heon  exuollod,  ami  eurUiiu  fuets  of  luuuutaiu  scencni'  never  but 
by  Uiem  expre^ed,  as,  for  instance,  the  stiltness  and  depth  of 
the  mountain  tftmn,  with  the  reversed  imagery  of  their  d&rknesa 
fflgncd  Bcroas  by  the  soft  lines  of  faintly  touching  winds  ;  the 
Solemn  fliisli  of  tlio  hrowri  torn  and  glowing  heath  nndcr  evening 
li^ht ;  the  pur|>Ie  moss  of  moujituina  far  removed,  soon  against  ^ 
clear  BtUI  twilight  With  equitL  gratitude  I  look  to  the  draw-fl 
ings  of  Duvid  Cox,  whioh,  in  spite  of  thoir  loose  and  seemingly 
curclc!»!  execution,  are  not  less  iiorioua  in  their  meaning,  uor  le^ 
important  in  th«ir  truth.  X  must,  howe%'er,  iu  reviewing  tboso 
modem  works  in  which  certain  mnrlcs  of  eiecution  aro  partic- 
ularly manifcated,  insist  especially  on  this  general  principle, 
applicable  lo  all  times  of  art ;  that  what  is  usually  chilled  the 
style  or  manner  of  an  artist  is,  in  all  good  art,  nothing  but 
the  best  means  of  getting  at  the  particular  truth  which  the  artiat 
wanted  ;  it  is  not  n  mode  peculiar  to  himself  of  getting  at  thea 
same  truths  as  other  men,  hut  the  only  mode  of  getting  the  par-^ 
ticultu*  facts  he  dcaires,  and  which  mode,  if  others  had  desired 
to  exprisBS  thoe-o  facte.,  they  al&o  miiet  have  aduptod.  All  hiibita 
of  execution  persisted  iu  under  no  such  aoooBsIty,  but  hecauise 
the  artist  has  lu vented  them,  or  desires  to  show  hia  dexterity  in 
them,  arc  utterly  base  ;  for  every  good  painter  finds  so  much, 
dilficulty  in  reaching  the  end  he  sees  and  desires,  that  ho  haa 
no  time  nor  power  left  for  playing  tricks  on  the  road  to  it ;  h 
catches  at  the  easioHt  and  hedt  means  he  can  get ;  it  is  poseiblo 
tliat  such  means  may  be  singular,  and  then  it  will  he  said  that 
his  style  is  straugi^  ;  but  it  its  not  a  style  at  all,  it  is  the  eaying  of 
a  particular  thing  in  the  only  way  ia  which  it  possibly  can  be 
Bftid.  Thus  the  reed  pen  outline  and  peculiar  touch  of  Front, 
which  are  frequently  conRJdered  a&  more  manner,  are  in  fact 
the  only  means  of  expressing  the  cnimhling  character  of  stono 
which  the  artist  lovee  and  desires.  That  character  never  has 
been  expressed  except  by  him,  nor  will  it  ever  be  expres^i 
except  by  his  means.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to' 
distingniah  this  kind  of  necessary  and  virtuous  manner  from 
the  conventional  manners  very  frei|uent  in  derivative  schools. 
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aivlalwajTB  ntterly  to  be  contemned,  wheroin  an  lutist,  desiring 
BoUiing  and  feeliag  uoUuug,  oxucutM  evciything  in  hia  own 
particuUr  mode,  utkI  te^ohc-j*  emulous  ecbolura  tiow  to  do  with 
dilEcalU  what  might  have  hccn  done  with  cme.  It  is  true  that 
there  arc  sometimca  inatancea  in  which  great  maatora  have 
nnployed  dilTcreiit  meaiia  of  getting  at  the  same  end.  but  iit 
titmc  caaca  their  choioo  haa  been  always  of  those  which  to  them 
MjipcarBi  the  shortest  and  moat  com])Ietu  ;  their  practice  bust 
wivev  be«n  preecribed  by  aSectstion  or  coutitiued  £rom  habit> 
except  so  far  as  most  bo  expected  ham  nuch  irenkneM  as  is  <H>m- 
Qon  to  all  men  ;  from  hands  that  necessarily  do  most  readily 
ithat  they  are  most  accuRtomcd  to  do,  and  minda  always  liable 
tojjrcaeribc  to  the  hands  that  which  they  can  do  most  readily. 

The  recollection  of  tiiis  will  kcoi»  us  rn)in  Iwing  orfended  vrith 
tli«  looBo  and  blotted  handling  of  Duvid  Vox.  There  is  no 
otlier  means  by  which  hia  object  could  Ije  attained.  Tlio  loose- 
»«8,  coolness,  and  moisture  of  his  herbage ;  the  m.'^tling 
cnnnpled  freshness  of  hia  broad-leared  weeds  ;  the  play  of  pleas- 
ant light  aerosa  his  deep  lieiiLlierud  moor  or  plashing  sand  ;  the 
meUingof  fragmente  of  white  mist  into  the  dropping  hlue  above; 
bQ  this  has  not  been  fully  recorded  except  by  liim,  and  what 
tWi>  is  of  accidental  in  his  mode  of  rettching  it,  answers  grace- 
tdliv  to  tJie  accidentAl  part  of  natnre  herself.  Yet  he  is  capabla 
of  more  than  this,  and  if  be  suffers  himself  uniformly  to  point 
twnaiih  hia  cajjability,  that  whiuli  Ijfgiin  in  reuliii<f  muat  neoee- 
rarik  end  iu  manner,  lie  paints  too  many  small  pictures,  and 
jwrliups  hm  of  late  permitted  his  pecaliar  execution  to  be  moro 
nanifeat  tlian  is  necessary.  Of  this,  he  is  himself  the  best  judge. 
For  jUmost  all  faults  of  this  kind  the  public  are  answerable, 
tc4  the  painter.  I  havt-  alluded  to  one  of  his  grander  works — 
Bieh  as  I  siiould  wish  always  to  see  him  paiijf — in  the  preface  ; 
iitother,  I  think  still  finer,  a  rod  sunset  on  distant  hills,  almost 
Qaequallcd  for  truth  and  puiver  of  color,  wus  painted  by  him 
KTwal  years  ago,  and  remains,  I  boliere,  in  his  own  possession. 
IU-  Copier  ''^^  deserved  popularity  of  Copley  Fielding  haa 

K™Jj;^  ^  rendered  it  less  ncctssary  for  me  to  allude  frequently 
viol  oDtor.  to  his  worlsa  in  the  following  pages  than  it  wonld 
Mborwiso  have  been,  moiv  especially  as  my  own  sympathies  and 
Bsjeymeuts  ore  so  entirely  dii-ected  iu  the  channel  which  his  art 
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has  taken,  that  I  am  afraid  of  trusting  ttioiu  too  far.     Yet  I 
may.  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  speak  of  myself  so  far  as  1  sup- 
pose my  own  feelings  to  bo  representative  of  those  of  a  claaa ; 
and  I  suppo3e  tbut  ttierc  are  many  who.  like  myuelf.  at  some 
period  of  their  life  have  derived  more  intense  and  healthy  pleas- 
ure from  the  works  of  this  [minter  than  of  any  other  what- 
eotiver  ;  beulthy,  iiec-auso  ulways  ba^ed  on  hie  faitUfnl  and  eimplo 
reuderiug  of  nature,  atkI  thitt  of  very  lovely  and  impressive 
nature,  altogether  freed  from  oonrseneas,  violence,  or  Tulgarit 
VarioHB  rcforencoB  t<>  that  which  lie  has  attjtined  will  he  foai 
Biibticquently  :  what  I  am  now  ahout  to  eay  respecting  what  he^ 
hoa  not  attained,  is  not  in  depreciation  of  what  lio  has  accoi 
plialiod,  but  in  regret  at  hia  euffcring  powers  of  a  high  order 
roQtaia  in  any  meafiure  dormant 

Ho  indulges  himself  too  much  in  the  use  of  crude  color. 
Pure  cobalt,  violent  rose,  and  purple,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  his  distances  ;  pure  sienuaa  and  other  browns  in  his  fore- 
ground!!, ami  that  imt  as  expro&sive  of  lighted  hut  of  loc:il  color. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  Eolluwiug  chapters  that  I  am  do 
advocate  for  gubdned  coloring  ;  but  erode  color  18  not  bright 
color,  and  there  was  never  a  noble  or  brilliant  work  of  color  yet 
produced,  whose  real  form  did  not  depend  on  the  subduing  of  it^^ 
tints  ruthor  than  the  elevation  of  them.  ■ 

It  is  i)erhai>s  ouo  of  the  moat  difficult  lessons  to  loaru  in  art,^ 
that  the  \rarm  colow  of  distance,  oven  the  must  glowing,  are 
subdued  by  tlio  air  so  as  in  no  wise  to  resemble  the  same  color 
Been  on  a  foreground  ohjeet ;  ao  that  the  rose  of  Bunsot  on 
clonds  or  mountains  h)is  a  gray  in  It  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rose  color  of  the  leaf  of  a  flowpr  ;  and  the  mingling  of  this 
gray  of  distance,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  taking  away 
Uio  oxprcesiou  of  the  intense  and  ])erfuct  purity  of  the  color  in 
and  by  itself,  is  jverhaps  the  hist,  attainment  of*  the  great  laud- 
scape  colorist.  In  the  same  way  the  blue  of  distance,  however 
intense,  is  not  the  hlitc  of  a  hright  hliic  flower,  and  it  is  not 
diatinguishcd  from  it  by  different  texture  merely,  bat  by  a  cer- 
tain intermixture  and  under  current  of  warm  color,  whioh  is 
altogether  wanting  in  many  of  the  blues  of  Fielding's  distances  ; 
nnd  so  of  every  hright  distant  color  ;  while  in  foreground  where 
colors  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  pare,  yet  that  any  of  thorn  aro 
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Eiprosare  of  light  ia  only  to  bo  felt  whcro  thcro  is  tho  aocarato 
fitting  of  them  tv  their  relalire  uliudows  whii'Ii  wc  Qnd  in  tliu 
▼orks  of  Oiorgione,  Titiau,  TiiUoret,  Veroneao,  Turuer,  auil 
lU  other  pfreafc  colorisls  in  proportion  a«  tbejr  are  90.  Of  this 
Ming  of  light  to  shadow  Fielding  ia  nltogetlicr  rcgardloas,  bo 
E/<at  hi»  furt'gnjutids  are  constuntlj  assuming  the  aspect  of  otof- 
euirgod  local  color  instead  of  sunshine,  and  his  figures  and 
aHle  look  tniusparent^   . 

Again,  tho  fjuishing  of  Fielding's  foregrounds, 
Mo^^bre-  aa  regiLrdfi  tbcir  drawing,  ia  minute  without  accu- 
racy, mulciCadinous  nitliout  tbonght,  and  confused 
vithoat  mysterj'.  Whore  execution  is  soon  to  be  in  measuro 
lecidental,  as  in  CoXf  it  may  bo  received  aa  Tcpreaentatire  of 
vluit  is  accidental  iu  nature  ;  but  tbore  is  no  i>art  of  Fielding's 
fiiRgrouad  that  is  accidental ;  it  is  evidently  worked  and  ro- 
twkttJ,  dotted,  rubbed,  and  finished  with  great  labor,  and 
ilien  the  virtne,  playfnln&ssj  and  freedom  of  accident  are  thus 
mnoTod,  ono  of  two  rirtncs  must  bo  substituted  for  them. 
Sitberwemast  have  the  deeply  studied  and  imaginaiivu  fure- 
pound,  ofwhii:h  every  part  ia  neeoessiry  to  every  otlior,  and 
vhooe  every  spark  of  li^lit  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
«bole,  of  which  the  foregrounds  of  Tumor  in  tho  Liber  Stu- 
dioram  are  the  most  ominnnb  examples  I  know,  or  else  wo  niuAt 
tavG  in  some  measure  tho  botitnical  faithfulness  and  realiza- 
1)00  of  the  early  masters.  Xeithcr  of  those  virtues  is  to  l>o  founil 
ij  Relding'B.  Its  features,  though  grouped  with  fooling,  are 
ji!t  iwattcrod  aud  inoesential.  Any  ono  of  them  might  bo 
ilttKi  in  many  ways  without  doing  harm  ;  there  is  no  propor- 
IJoinid,  necessary,  unalterable  relution  among  them  ;  no  evidence 
tf  invention  or  of  ciirerul  thought.,  while  on  the  other  hand 
'Iiere  ia  no  botanical  or  geological  accnrncy,  nor  any  point  on 
wliidi  the  eye  may  rest  with  thorough  couteutment  iu  its  realiza- 

tiOQ. 

It  seems  strange  that  to  an  artist  of  so  quick  feeling  the 
dotaila  of  u  mountain  foreground  uliouUl  not  provo  irresistibly 
attractive,  and  entice  him  to  greater  accuracy  of  study.  There 
is  not  a  fragment  of  its  hving  rook,  nor  a  tuft  of  its  Leathery 
herbage,  that  has  not  adorable  manifestations  of  God's  working 
Uiareupou.     The  harmonies  of  color  among  the  native  lichens 
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are  iMttter  than  Titian's  ;  (he  interwoven  bclla  of  campanula  and 
heather  aro  better  than  all  the  »rabcsf[nca  of  the  Vatuan  ;  they 
ueod  no  unpruvcmuiit,  arniii^'ment,  uor  altenition,  nothing 
bat  lore,  kad  every  combJtiatioa  of  them  is  diilereut  from  every 
other,  so  that  a  paintor  nc«(l  never  repeat  h)m.4elf  if  he  will  only 
be  true  ;  yet.  all  theiio  sonrees  of  power  have  been  of  late  entirely 
neglected  by  Fielding  ;  there  ia  eridcnco  through  all  his  fore- 
gnranda  of  their  being  mere  home  inventions,  and  like  all 
homo  inveutious  they  exhibit  perpetual  resemblances  and  repe- 
titions ;  the  painter  is  evidently  embarrastied  without  lug  rutted 
road  in  the  middle,  and  his  boggy  pool  at  the  aide,  which  pool 
he  has  of  latn  painted  in  hnnl  lincjs  of  violent  blue  :  there  is 
not  a  stone,  even  of  the  Ecarcst  mid  most  important,  which  has 
ita  real  lii^heus  upon  it,  or  a  studied  form  or  anything  more  to 
occupy  the  mind  than  certain  variations  of  dark  and  light 
browQfl.  The  same  faults  ituiist  be  found  with  his  present 
painting  of  foliage,  neither  the  stems  nor  leafage  being  ever 
Rtudiod  from  nature  ;  and  this  ia  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
IweauBG  in  the  earlier  works  of  the  artist  there  was  mueh  admir- 
able (iniwiiig.  and  even  yet  bin  power  is  owa^imniilydoveloped  in 
bia  larger  works,  as  in  a  Bultou  Abbey  on  cauvae,  which  was, — I 
cannot  say,  exhibited, — bnt  waa  in  the  roomB  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1843.*    I  sliould  have  made  the  preceding  remarks 

•  II  appears  not  to  be  wiIBcJently  unilCTBtocwl  by  those  artists  who  oom- 
ptiUn  ncnninniflusly  of  tbcir  positions  on  the  Ankdomy  walls.  thAt  the  AcimI- 
cmiciaus  tiiivtr  lu  ificir  own  rooms  &  right  to  the  lirui  and  tJii>  Ix^t  pbces 
near  it ;  iii  itieir  takitiit;  Lhm  pfiAitLoti  Uiare  ia  noabnAc  nnr  injusticu  ;  but  tba 
AciKlcmiditns  sIkjiiIcI  rcmomltLT ihnt  wIDi  thdr  rij^hta  they  iutvu  thQir  duties, 
and  their  duty  is  to  <k-t<:rminv  umong  Ihu  works  of  artists  not  bdoagiug  to 
iheir  body  thnao  whjcti  arc  most  likely  to  ailvancie  public  knowlod^  and 
Jud^meat,  aiid  in  Rive  tlicw  the  Xxsfl  places  nvsi  iheirowa  ;  utsilhcr  wonid 
itdvtmuc  fruiQ  thtnr  dignity  if  they  nc(?iiAinri»lly  ceded  a  fiiiuarc  evc-a  <if 
thfllr  own  l«rnlnry,  aa  ihey  did  grarcfully  imd  rightly,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
■rid,  di9fnuim<lfd]y,  to  the  picture  of  Paul  de  In  Hochc  in  1844,  Now  the 
Ac4ulemician3  know  perff-clly  well  that  the  m^ts  of  pc^lnul  which  Gucuni- 
hiTS  tliHr  whIIm  nl  half  lii'ifiht  is  worse  IbuD  ijhi-)i>>is,  fcriouwly  iMrmfitl  lo  IIm^ 
public  tnstc,  nod  it  wok  Iirghly  crimintd  (I  uw  tliu  wonl  mlvtsnlly)  thnt  the 
Tiiluatile  and  intercBlinn  work  of  Fielding,  of  which  1  have  above  epokcn. 
ebouU  baVD  Iwt'a  placed  where  it  was,  above  three  rows  of  eyc-glnseea  slid 
.^.liatCDals.  A  very  beautiful  work  of  HnrdluK  e  was  treated  either  in  the 
ainic  or  Che  follawlug  eiUiibltloo  with  still  j^rcutcr  inJUBtioc    PlcliUng'B  wu 
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nth  moro  hestlatiun  satA  diflidciiw,  bat  lUat>  Irom  a  comparison 
of  works  of  tliis  kind  wiili  liie  elight«r  ornaments  ol  the  wutor- 
Dolor  rooma,  it  seems  oviJciit  that  the  pointer  i«  not  uniLward  of 
the  deficiencies  of  these  latter,  and  concedes  BomothiDgof  vhat. 
k  would  himROlf  dntiro  to  what  ho  liua  found  to  bo  the  fi>i>ling 
of  a  majority  of  his  admirers.  Tbii)  is  u  dangerous  modesty,  aud 
ttpecially  so  tn  these  days  whou  Ibo  jndgmeut  of  the  mauy  u 
^)pably  as  artificial  as  their  feelinf;  in  cold. 

There  is  much  that  is  instructiTC  and  (leacrf- 
ingof  higli  ]>niitu)  in  the  skelchee of  De  WiiiL  Yot 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  the  pursuit  of  truth,  huveror 
determined,  will  liavo  re-KulU  limited  ami  iiu|)(trfuet  when  ita 
cbief  motive  is  the  prido  of  boing  truo ;  and  I  fear  that  them 
Torks,  snbliine  as  many  of  them  have  uuquojliouahlj'  be«n, 
testify  more  accuracy  of  eyo  and  experience  of  color  than  excr- 
dse  of  thought.  Their  truth  of  oiloet  iti  often  purchased  at  too 
groiit  au  cxpcusD  by  tho  Iof<s  of  all  beauty  of  form,  and  of  the 
higher  refinements  of  color  ;  deflciencies,  bovovor,  on  which 
I  itioU  not  insist,  since  the  value  of  the  sketches,  as  far  as  they 
JO,  is  great ;  they  have  dune  good  aervii,-©  and  set  good  example, 
Kii  whatever  their  failings  may  be,  there  is  evidence  in  them  that 
the  painter  has  always  done  "what  he  hclic%'ed  to  lio  right. 

The  iiilluonce  of  the  masters  of  whom  we  liave 
gnsrini^'j!  D.  hitherto  spokon  is   oojifined  to  iiioeo  who  have 
"'''  access  to  their  actual  works,  since  the  particular 

^aatities  in  which  they  excel,  are  in  no  wise  lo  bo  reudurod  by 
the  engraver.  Those  of  whom  we  have  nest  to  speak  iini  known 
lo  the  public  in  a  groat  measure  by  the  help  of  the  engraver ; 
ud  while  their  infhienco  is  thus  very  far  extended,  their  modes 
of  working  are  pcrliaps,  in  eomo  degree  modified  by  tlio  habitual 
reference  to  tlio  future  transluliuu  intu  light  and  Hhade  ;  refur- 

netdj  pot  out  of  flij?iit ;  TlnnlinK's  wlicns  its  faultn  were  rnnHpiciumn  und 
ha  rlrUlCit  lo9t.  It  was  nn  Alpine  Bfvng.  of  whirh  llifl  loreground,  mcka, 
nd  tonYnU  were  pniriU-tl  wirli  unrlTnJIoil  fldt-IUy  nnil  precision  ;  tlic  fottitgii 
vu  ilcxtcrotts,  llic  iKTinl  ^tdntiuns  of  Ibc  mountAins  tcudcr  and  mukitudi- 
aons.  their  forma  cartrfully  studiod  and  very  grand.  The  liletuial)  of  the  pic- 
lore  wiiH  M  (itiff-tiilottsl  tnwf-T  with  a  red  roof  ;  siugularly  metigre  iu  detail, 
iml  cunveutioQally  rt-'licvm)  tntm  a  mass  of  gloom.  Tli«  pivtun;  wua  plucW 
wlien  tiuUiiog  hut  thEs  low«r  CQuld  be  seeo. 
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cnc«  vhich  is  indood  beneficial  in  tho  nun  it  indnccs  respecting 
the  arratigempiit  of  tho  cliiiiro&cum  ami  tlio  oxjjlanation  of  tho 
forma,  but  which  is  harmful,  bo  far  aa  it  involvoa  u  deponden' 
nither  on  quaiititj  of  piolurcscjue  iimt«riul  thun  oa  sabstanti 
color  or  simple  treatmeni,  and  as  it  admits  of  indolent  dimi 
tion  of  Aizo  and  iilightne^  of  cxccotion. 

Wo  shoold  not  be  jnst  to  tho  present  vorks  of  J.  D.  Harding 
nnlesa  we  took  this  intluonco  into  aocount.  Some  years  back 
none  of  our  artists  realized  more  laborious]}',  nor  obtitined  more 
gubtttautial  eolur  aud  Ifxture  ;  a  large  drawing  in  the  possession 
of  II.  (I.  WinduR,  Esq.,  of  Tottonham,  is  of  great  valne  an  aq 
example  of  bis  mnuncr  at  the  period  ;  a  manner  not  only  care- 
fnl,  but  earnest,  and  free  from  any  kind  of  affoctation.  Partly 
from  the  habit  of  making  slight  and  small  drawings  for  engrav- 
crB,  aud  [lartly  uIho,  I  imagine,  from  an  overstruined  scekiog 
after  appearances  of  dexterity  iu  execution,  bis  drawings  haTfl 
of  late  years  become  both  loss  solid  and  le^  complete ;  not, 
however,  without  attftiningccrtain  brilliant  qiialities  in  exchange 
wbieh  are  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  gome  of  tho  looser 
jHjrtioiia  of  subjeet.  Of  tlio  oxtimded  knowledge  and  various 
powcra  of  this  painter,  frequent  instances  are  noted  in  the  fofl 
lowing  pages.  Neither,  porhapa,  are  rightly  estimated  amoo^ 
artists,  owing  to  a  certain  coldness  of  sentiment  in  his  choice  of 
ibject,  and  a  continnnl  preference  of  the  picturosqtio  to  the 
'impresBive  ;  proved  perhaps  in  nothing  so  distinctly  as  in  tho 
little  interest  usuuUy  attached  to  his  skica,  which,  if  aerial  and 
expressive  of  space  and  movement,  content  him,  though  dosti- 
tnto  of  story,  power,  or  character  :  au  exception  must  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  very  grand  Bunrise  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  exhibited 
iu  1844,  wherein  the  artist's  real  power  waa  in  some  measure 
lisplayed,  though  I  am  convinced  lie  is  still  cajiablo  of  doing 
far  greater  things.  So  in  his  foliage  bo  is  apt  to  sacrifico  tho 
dignity  of  his  trees  to  their  wildnens,  and  luso  the  forest  in  the 
copse,  neither  is  he  at  all  accurate  enough  iu  his  expression  of 
species  or  realisation  of  near  portions.  Those  are  deticiencies. 
bo  it  ubservod,  of  soutimeut,  not  of  perception,  as  there  aro  fo 
who  equal  him  in  rapidity  of  seizure  of  material  truth. 

Very  extensive  iuilueucc  iu  modern  art  must  bo  attributed 
to  the  works  of  Samuel   Front ;   aud   as   there  are  dome  oi 
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camstAnccs  belonging  to  hi^  trcntmeat  of  orchitpcturel   sub- 
-^.        joct  wliieli  it  (iocs  not  conio   williln    the  aphoro 
hwt.    toriy       of    the    fallowing   flmptcrs  to  exjiniiiic,    I  sliall 
ouileavor  to  note  Uio  niuro   important  of  tbem: 
here. 

Let  US  glance  back  for  a  moment  to  the  architectural  drawing 

ef  earlier  times.     Ilcfore  the  time  of  the  Bellinis  at  Vonico,  and 

of  (i  hirlHntlajo  ni  Florence,  I  Ih^Hovc  there  are  no  examples  of 

inything  beyond  convontional  repreecntation  of   architoctiiro, 

•(ten  rich,  quaint,  and  full  of  iutorest,  aa  ilemmi's  iibBtract  of 

il>e  Puomo  at  Florence  at  S".  Maria  Novella  ;  bnt  not  to  bo 

daewd  with  any  gonninc  efforts  at  representation.    It  is  muob. 

to  bo  regretted  that  the  power  and  onatom  of  introduoitig  well- 

dmwn  architeiiture  should  have  taken  place  only  when  archit<v. 

tnrul  taatc  had  been  itself  corrupted,  and  that  the  urehiteetoro 

inctDducud   by   llellini,  Ghirlaudujo.  Fruuc-ia,  a]ul    the    oUier 

piticnt  oud   powcL'f'.il    workmen    of   the    firieenlh    century,    is 

«icliiifively  of  the  reuaiagnnce  styles  ;  while  their  drawing  of  it 

fnmii^he^  little  that  is  of  much  interest  to  the  areliitectunil 

dranghtsman  aft  such,  being  idwaya  goTenied  by  ix  reference  to 

iti) EQbordinate  pusitiun,  ko  timt  all  foiveful  ehudnir  and  play  of 

folor  are  (most  justly)  Eurrcridcred  for  quiet  and  uniform  lines 

''f  gray  and  chiaroscuro  of  extreme  einiplicity.     Whatever  they 

tlioae  to  do  they  did  with  consummate  grandeur,  (note  esiiecially 

the  chiaroscuro  of  the  square  window  of  Ghirlandajo's,  which 

to  muck  deligbt«d  Vas9i.ri  in  S^\  Maria  Novella  ;  and  the  daring 

nanagement  of  a  piece  of  the  perspective  in  the  Sahitation, 

Dppoeite  where  he  haa  painted  a  tlight  of  stairs  dctc^nding  in 

front,  though  the  picture  is  twelve  feet  above  the  eye)  ;  and  yet 

liiis  grandeur,  in  all  theeo  men,  resiillii  rather  from  the  genoml 

pnwer  obtained  in  their  drawing  of  the  figure  fhim  from  any 

dcAnitc  knowledge  rettitectiug  tlie  thiuga  introduced  in  ibeae 

•coessorj'  parte  ;  so  that  while  in  some  points  it  is  imposaiMe 

for  any  painter  to  c«iual  these  accesBories,  unless  be  were  m  all 

rup^cta  as  great  as  (IhirlandHJu  or  Uellinl,  in  otiiers  it  is  po8< 

rible  for  him,  with  far  inferior  powers,  tn  attain  a  repreaenta- 

iian  lH>ih  more  accurate  and  more  interesting. 

In  order  to  arrive  at   the   knowledge  of  these,   we  must 
briefly  tiiko  note  of  a  few  of  the  modes  in  which  Jirckitcctiire 
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itaolf  is  agrocablo  to  the  mind,  especially  of  tho  inflncncc  upon 
ihe  character  of  the  bailding  irhich  is  to  bo  atthbutod  to  the 
signs  ol  age. 

I«.  xsMt  or  1^  '^  evident,  &rst,  that  it  tbo  do&ign  of  tba 

■veupon^idu.  building  be  originally  bad,  tbe  only  virta©  it  can 
*•*■*•*•  ever  possess  will  be  in  signs  uf  antiquity.     All  that 

in  Ibis  world  enlarges  tho  sphoro  of  affcctimi  or  imagination  id 
to  be  roverenowl,  and  all  those  circiuiistance«  enlarge  it  which 
rtntngthen  our  memory  or  quicken  our  conception  of  tbo  dciui  ; 
henoo  it  is  no  light  sin  to  destroy  auytliing  that  is  old,   more 
eqiecSally  lieciHise,  ercn  with  the  aid  of  itll  obtainable  records  of 
the  past,  we,  tho  living,  occupy  a  s]>aco  of  too  largo  importance 
and  interest  in  our  o-im  eyes  ;  wc  look  apon  tho  world  too  ranch 
as  our  own,  too  much  as  if  wo  had  possessed  it  and  should^ 
possess  it  forever,  and  forget  that  it  is  a  more  hostoU'y,  of  whicbfl 
we  occupy  tho  apartments  for  a  time,  which  otliers  better  than    ' 
we  have  sojourned  in  before,  who  are  now  where  we  should.    ' 
desire  to  he  with  them.      Fortunately  for  mankind,  aa  som^f 
countorbalancu  to  that  wretched  love  of  novulty  which  originates 
in   RelSshno8>i,   HballownGsy,  and  tH)ni,'eit,  anil  which  csftccially     i 
choract^'rizes  ull  \-Tilgar  minda,  there  ia  set  in  the  deeper  place^f 
of  the  heart  such  affection  for  the  signs  of  ago  that  the  eye  is 
delighted  even  by  injuries  which  arc  tho  work  of  time  ;  not  but 
that  there  ia  also  Tva\  and  absolute  beauty  in  the  forma  and 
oolors  BO  obtained,  for  whioli  the  original  lines  of  the  aroluteo-^ 
tnre,  unless  they  have  b«en  verygrand  indeed,  are  well  excbangeil,^ 
so  that  thonj  is  hardly  any  bnihtiiig  so  ugly  but  that  it  may  be 
made  an  agreeable  object  by  such  appearanoee.     It  would  not 
be  easy,  for  instance;  to  find  a  loss  pleasing  piece  of  architecture 
than  the  portion  of  tho  front  of  Qnpyn's  College,  Oxford,  which 
hiw  jnst  l>ocn  restored  ;  yet  I  bcliove  that  few  persons  could  have 
looked  with  total  indifference  on  the  monldcriug  and  pocle^l 
surface  of  the  oolite  liniestonc  previous  to  its  restoration.     If, 
however,  tbe  eharaet^r  of  the  building  consist  in  minute  detail 
or  multitudinous  lin)«,  the  evil  or  good  effect  of  ago  upon  it 
must  de[>end  in  great  measure  on  tho  kind  of  art,  the  material, 
and  tbo  climate.     The  Parthenon,  for  iustauce.  would  bo  injured 
by  any  markings  which  interfered  with  the  contours  of  its  sculp- 
tares ;  and  any  lines  of  extreme  purity,  or  colors  of  original  han 
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mony  and  perfection  are  liable  to  injury,  and  are  Ul  excliang<>d 
for  mouldoriug  edges  or  brown  weatheretjiins. 

But  aa  all  architecture  id,  or  ought  to   be,   mcanl   to  bo 

dnrnble,  and  to  derive  part,  of  'tis  glory  from  ita  antiquity,  all 

art  thai'  \>*  liablo  tn  morlAl  injury  from  olTects  of  lime  is  therein 

oet  of  ])lnce,  and  this  is  anutlier  reaaou  lor  the  principle  I  liiive 

lEserted  iu  the  second  part,  page  204.     I  do  not  at  this  instant 

recollect  a  8ingh>  itistanee  of  miy  very  fine  building;  which  ie  nnt 

improved  up  to  li  certain  pcriuil  by  all  its  Hi^^tis  of  a^e,  uftrr 

vhk-h  period,  like  all  other  liuman  works,  itncce^arily  dcolinca^ 

its  decline  1>cing  in  almost  all  ages  and  eoiintrieH  acooluraied  by 

neglect  and  abune  iii  iLttiiim  of  bi;auty,  and  alteration  or  rcHlom- 

tioQ  iu  its  time  of  age. 

Thoe  I  eoneeive  that  all  buildings  dq>endont  on  color, 
whether  of  mosaic  orpainting,  have  thcireffect  improved  by  the 
rlchnrss  of  the  gub9tw|ticnt  tones  of  age  ;  far  there  arc  few 
imngcmcnta  of  color  bo  jwrfcct  but  that  they  are  capable  of 
ifflproYoment  by  some  softening  and  bbndiug  of  this  kind  : 
with  moBaic,  the  improvement  may  be  cynsidered  as  proeceding 
dmoet  so  long  as  the  denign  can  be  distinctly  seen  ;  with  paiot- 
m^,  i»  long  as  the  colors  do  not  charge  or  chip  off. 

Again,  npon  all  forms  of  sculptural  ornament,  the  effect  of 

htine  is  Eueh,.  that  if  tJie  detnign  be  poor,  it  will  eorieh  it ;  if 
llwchargod,  simplify  it ;  if  harsh  and  violent,  soften  it ;  if 
Mootb  and  obaciire,  exhibit  it;  n-baiever  faults  it  may  have 
m  rapidly  disgniiwd,  whatover  virtue  it  bus  »llll  yhincs  and 
itealfl  ont  in  the  mellow  light  -,  and  this  to  su^:h  an  extent,  tliat 
fte  artist  is  always  liable  to  be  tempted  to  the  drawing  of  details 
is  old  buildings  as  of  extreme  tieauty,  whJoh  luok  cold  and  hard 
in  their  architectural  lines  ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  luiy  retito- 
ntk>a  or  cleaned  portion  of  a  bxiildiug  whuse  effect  was  not 
iitlorior  to  the  weatlicred  jtartm,  even  to  those  of  which  the 
dffflgn  had  in  some  parr«  nlmoat  disajipeiirwl.  On  the  front  of 
the  chnrch  nf  S;in  Mirlu-le  at  liUtx-ii,  the  mosaiea  have  fallen  out 
of  half  the  colomns,  and  lie  in  woody  ruin  beneath  ;  in  many, 
the  frost  liaK  loni  large  masses  of  the  entire  efMitin^fj  away,  leav- 
in|  a  scarred  unsightly  surface.  Two  of  the  shafts  of  the  upper 
itar  window  are  eaten  entirely  away  by  the  sea  wind,  the  rest 
luTe  lo«t  their  proportional  the  edges  of  the-  arches  are  hacked 
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into  doop hollows,  and  ciut  indcnbod  shodowR  on  the  ve^d-grova 
wall.  Tho  process  hiw  j^oe  too  far,  and  yet  I  donbt  not  bat 
that  Ihia  buiUlitig  id  mon  to  greater  advantage  now  tliau  whoa, 
llrat  built;  always  with  exception  of  one  circnmstance,  that  th 
French  sbattcTcd  the  lower  wheel  window,  and  set  up  lu  front 
of  it  an  eaciitcbeon  with  "Libertae"  upon  it,  whiuli  abomina- 
tion of  desolation,  the  LBCchoao  have  not  yet  had  human- 
heflrtcdncsa  enough  to  pnll  down. 

Putting  therefore  tlie    application  of   architecture    a8 
aoceeaor)'  out  of  tho  quoation,  and  BUppoaing  our  object  to  he  t 
exhibition  of  the  most  impreBsiro  qualitict;  of  the  hiilldiug  itself, 
it  is  evidently  the  dntyof  tbedniuglitsmau  to  represent  it  under 
those  conditions,  and  with  that  amount  of  age-mark  ni>on  it 
which  may  best  oxatt  and  liarmonize  the  sources  of  ita  Ijcanty : 
thi3  is  no  pursnit  of  mere  picturesqufinnw,  it  is  true  following 
out  of  the  ideal  charaettr  of  tho  building  ;  nay,  far  greater  di- 
liiI>iihition   than  thia  may  in  portioiia  be  eibihitod,  for  there 
are  bcanticB  of  oilier  kindsj  not  otherwiee  attainable,  brought 
out  by  advanced  dilnpithitioM  ;  but  when  the  artist  suffers  the 
mere  love  of  raiiiousueas  {<j  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the^ 
or/ of  tho  bnilditig,  and  suhstitutea  mde  fractures  imd  blottin^H 
atnins  for  all  its  flue  chiselling  and  determined  color,  ho  ha^^ 
lost  the  end  of  his  own  art. 

i7i.     BiroRi*  nr       ^^  ^^''  "'  <^ng  ;  next  of  effects  of  light  and 
wr.'lho  tl^jcr  t;u!or.    It  is,  1  bt-lieve,  hardly  enough  obser 
•iwii(j]iiK..r(3i'uii  j^„i^„,,g  g^|.(.|,j|^(.tg  l;},3t;  the  same  decorations  are 
totally  different  effect  according  to  their  poaition  and  the  tim^; 
of  day.     A  moulding  which   is  of  value  on  a  building  facing 
Bciuth,  where  it  takes  deep  shadows  from  steep  sun,   may  ho 
utterly  ineffective  if  placed  west  or  east ;  and  a  moulding  whioh 
is  chaste  and  intelllgiWo  in  shade  on  a  north  side,  may  be  gro- 
tesque, vulgar,  or  confused  when  it  takca  black  shadows  on  the 
sonth.     Farther,  there  ia  a  time  of  day  in  which  every  archi 
tnral  decoral.ion  ia  seen  to  best  advantage,  and  certain  cimes 
wliich  its  peculiar  force  and  character  are  best  explained  ;  of 
these  nieeties  tho  architect  takes  little  cognizance,  as  he  must  in 
some  sort  calculate  on  tho  effcet  of  ornament  at  all  times  j  hut 
to  the  artist  they  are  of  infinite  importance,  and  especially  for 
this  reason,  that  there  ia  always  much  detail  on  buildings 
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Cfmnot  be  drawn  as  such,  which  is  too  tiir  off,  or  too  minntc, 

andwhir^h  niiisi.  con^cqucnttylio  set  down  in  aliort-hand  of  boidq 

kind  or  anotlier ;  and,  iifi  it   were,  an  iibBtnu-t,  iiior«  or  lose 

ptulDiiopluL'uU  mudc  of  its  geiioral  buada.     01  the  stjrlo  of  this 

ubetract,  of  the  lightness,  confusion,  and  m3-Bt«ry  noccssarj  in 

it,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  ;  ut  present  I  inngt  only  on  tho 

smmgcmcnt  und  matter  of  it    All  good  ornanionl  and  all  gcKxl 

uchilcctnre  arc  capable  of  being  put  into  Bhort-haud  ;  that  is, 

each  baa  a  perfect  sysiUmt  of  paru,.  priuciinU  and  euburdiuate, 

of  which,  even  when  the  complemental  detjiiU  vanii<;h  in  dis- 

UQoe,  the  Byetem  and  anatomy  yet  remain  risible  bo  long  as  any- 

^ing  is  risible  ;  so  that  tho  divisiona  of  a  beautiful  epiro  shall 

le  known  a3  bcantifnl  oven  till  their  [asi  line  vaiiitthce  in  blue 

ntGt,  and  the  effcet  of  a  well-designed  moulding  shall  he  vittibly 

(Jisciplinod,  hurmouiouH,  and  iriveulivc,  an  long  as  it  is  seen  to 

1#  a  moulding  at  uU.     Kov  the  power  of  the  artiet  of  marking 

tiiU  charactor  depends  not  ou  bis  complete  knowledge  of  the 

dedgn,  but  on  his  experimental  knowlcxlgo  of  its  salient  and 

Wring  parts,  and  of  tho  effeets  of  light  and  pihadow,  by  which 

liieir  saliency  is  best  told.     Ite  most  therefore  be  prepared, 

locording  to  liis  subject,  to  use  light,  stcop  or  level,  intonao  or 

feeble,  and  out  of  tho  nwiiKitig  ehtaroscuro  selcei  tlioge  peculiar 

ud  hinging  points  on  which  tho  rest  arc  bii^t^d,  and  by  whioh 

lOelae  that  in  essential  may  l>e  expluiaod. 

Tlic  thonghtfn!  command  of  ail  tiieae  circumatanoeB  conati- 
iBlaa  the  real  ni-ebiteetaral  dmughlsman  ;  the  habits  of  ciecnt^ 
ing  ovcrythiug  either  under  one  kind  of  effect  or  in  one  manner, 
■■rof  ueiag  unintelligible  and  nicaninglu».s  abstruclitf  of  beautiful 
dfldgns,  are  those  which  must  commonly  take  tho  place  of  it  and 
me  the  most  extensively  esteemed.* 

TjCt  us  now  proceed  with  onr  review  of  those 
^taJof'oe'iiHk-  artiata  who  have  devoted  fchomaelvcs  more  pecnliarly 
SS,£f  ^"""to  areliitoetunil  mibjoct. 

Foremost  among  them  stand  ficntilo  Bellini 
tai  V^ittor  G&rpaccio»  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  tho  only 
ciietiDg  fflithfnl  statemcnta  of  the  architecture  of  Old  Venice, 

*  T  have  not  given  any  examploa  in  thin  pUu;c,  bccauHC  it  ie  difficult  to 
cxpliUb  flocJi  finnimalaacvfl  of  cfftct  witiioat  diagraina  :  I  pmpose  euleriug 
lata  follor  dncuauOB  of  ttic  sulijt^ct  with  tlie  aid  of  illustrnllon. 
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and  who  are  iho  out;  aiithoritiee  to  whom  wq  can  trust  in  oou- 
jectnring  the  former  beaut;  of  those  few  doMKiraleil  fragments, 
the  laat  of  which  are  now  being  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
idiocy  of  modern  Veuctiana. 

Nothing  can  be  more  carcfn),  nothing  more  delicat«1y 
finished,  or  more  dignitiod  in  feeling  thuii  the  works  of  both 
these  men  ;  and  as  architectural  eridence  they  are  the  best  we 
could  have  had,  all  the  gilded  part^  being  gilt  in  the  picture, 
BO  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  confusion  of  them  with  yel- 
low color  or  light,  and  all  the  frcscoca  or  inoBiiics  given  with  the 
most  absolute  precision  and  fidelity.  At  the  aame  time  they  are 
by  no  muanu  Dxamplen  of  perfect  architectural  drawing  ;  there 
ia  little  light  and  shade  in  thorn  of  any  kind,  and  none  what- 
ever of  the  thoughtful  observance  of  tempoi-aiy  effect  of  which 
we  have  just  been  Bpoaking  ;  &o  that,  in  rendering  the  charaoter 
of  the  relieved  parts,  their  solidity,  depth,  or  gloom,  the  repre- 
Bontation  fails  altogether,  and  it  is  moreover  lifeless  from  ita 
very  completion,  both  the  signs  of  uge  and  the  effects  of  ueo  and 
Iiabitation  being  utterly  rejected  ;  riglitly  eo,  indeed,  in  these 
instances,  (all  the  aichitecturc  of  tbcf^e  paintere  being  in  buck- 
ground  to  religious  subject,)  but  wrongly  so,  if  we  look  to  the 
architecture  alone.  Neither  is  tlioro  anything  like  aerial  por- 
ejwctive  attempted  ;  the  einpldymcnt  of  actual  gold  in  the  deco- 
ration of  all  the  distances,  anrl  thn  entire  realization  of  t 
dotjiils,  as  far  as  is  possible  on  the  scale  ooniptdled  by  perspci 
tiTc,  being  alone  suflicient  to  ju-ovent  this,  except  in  the  ban 
of  painters  fiu-  niorp  pntctisnd  in  effect  than  either  Gentile  or 
Carpaccio.  But  with  all  these  discreptiucies,  Oentilo  Bclliui's 
church  of  SL  Mark's  is  the  beet  church  of  St.  Mark's  that  ha-i 
ever  been  painted,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  and  I  believe  the  recon- 
ciliation of  tnie  aerial  perBpoctivc  and  chiantseiiro  with  tlie 
splendor  and  dignity  olii«inod  by  the  real  gilding  and  elaborate 
detail,  is  a  i)roblcra  yet  to  bo  occomplished.  With  the  help 
the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  losaona  of  color  given  by  tho  la 
Venetiius,  we  ought  now  to  bo  able  to  accomplish  it,  mi 
CBpecially  as  the  right  use  of  gold  has  been  shown  na  by 
greatest  master  of  clToct  whom  Vonico  herself  pnidnced,  Ti 
toret,  who  has  employed  it  with  infinite  grace  on  ibo  ste 
ascended  by  the  young  Madonna,  iu  hie  hirgu  picture  in  t 
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chnrch  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto.  Poragino  uses  it  also  with 
siognlar  ^occ,  often  omploying  it  for  gulden  light  on  dietant 
,  anil  contiinmily  on  tlio  high  light  of  hair,  and  that  vrith- 
Iwing  relative  dist^mces. 

Tbe    great  group  ol  Venetian   painters   who 
Vonoiuna  geinv-  brought  Ifljidsciipc  nrt,  for  tbut  time,  to  it<  onlmi- 
''  noting  point,  Imrc  left,  aa  we  Imvo  already  M»n, 

little  tlmt  is  instraotivc  in  nrL-hiceetuml  jminting.  The  cause* 
of  this  i  cannot  comprehend,  for  noithtT  Titian  uur  Tintoret 
appears  to  despise  anything  that  affcirdii  thorn  either  ronety  of 
form  or  of  color,  the  latter  cspceirtUy  condeacL'mling  l«  very 
irrrial  details, — as  in  the  magnificent  oirpct  piiiniinjf  of  the 
Doge  Mocciiigo  ;  so  tlmt  it  might  have  been  expected  that  in 
llie  rich  colors  of  St.  Mark's,  >knd  the  magnjflceiit  nnd  fiintuKtic 
manes  of  Uic  Byauuttne  p:ilui;ee,  thoy  would  b»vc  found  wiicit:- 
npoo  to  dwell  with  delighted  elaboration.  This  is,  however, 
never  the  case,  and  aUhoiigh  frequently  com[)elled  to  introdnce 
portjons  of  Venetian  locality  tn  their  bHekgrounds,  such  por- 
lioiu  are  always  treated  in  a  most  hasty  and  fnitidees  manner, 
miaidDg  frc<|ticntly  all  character  of  the  huilding,  luid  never 
advaneod  to  rooliKalion.  In  Titian'ti  picture  of  Faith,  the  view 
of  Venice  WIow  ia  luid  in  eo  rapidly  and  eligbtly.  the  honiwd  all 
leaning  thia  way  and  that,  and  vf  no  color,  the  sea  a  dead  gray 
green,  and  the  ship-sails  mere  dashes  of  the  hnwli,  thtit  the 
BigBt  obscure  of  Turners  Von ioes  wnntd  lool<  guhstantial  beside 
it;  while  in  the  very  picture  of  Tintoret  in  which  he  bus  dwelt 
80  daboratcty  on  the  curpot,  he  lias  8ub«tituteil  a  ]iieee  of  ordi- 
tary  renaissanee  coniiKisition  for  St.  Mark's,  and  in  the  baek- 
gwnnd  has  chosen  the  Sansoviuo  side  of  the  Piazzctta,  treating 
even  that  so  carelessly  as  to  lose  all  the  proportion  and  beauty 
of  iU  design,  and  soflimsily  that  the  line  of  thedistiint  sea  which 
hw  been  first  laid  in,  is  seen  Hinmgh  all  the  cohimns.  Evi- 
dences of  mugnificent  power  of  course  exist  in  whatever  ho 
tonclies,  but  hie  full  power  is  never  turned  in  this  direction. 
More  space  is  allowed  to  his  architecture  by  Paul  Veronese,  but 
it  13  still  entirely  suggestive,  and  would  bs  utterly  false  except 
as  a  frame  or  hucI<(groiind  for  tignres.  The  same  may  bo  said 
witli  respect  to  Raffaclle  and  the  Soman  school. 

If,  however,  theee  men  laid  architecture  little  nnder  coutrl- 
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huHon  to  thoir  own  art,  they  maile  thoir  own  art  a  glorious 
jai.  FMlc»»«Il^  8'"'  t<inruliJUH.'lure,  aaU  the  wnlls  of  Venice,  whic 
(grf^Vimoii^  before,  1  believe,  bwl  receivwl  color  only  in  a 
••'"*■  besque  pattomR,  were  lighted  with  human  life 

Oiorgiono,  Titian.  TinUm-t.,  anil  Vornnew.  Of  ihe  workn  of 
Tintoret  and  Titian,  nothing  now,  I  believe,  renmiua  }  two 
figures  oC  Giorgione's  ure  still  traeeublo  on  tho  Foiiihioo  d«' 
Tedeschi,  one  of  which,  elngiJarly  uninjured,  is  tmu  from  far 
above  and  hclow  the  Rialto,  fluming  like  the  reflection  of  a 
eunBct  Two  figiirta  of  Vcmnese  wero  also  tra<«ahle  till  lately, 
the  hood  and  arrax  of  onn  still  remain,  and  Bonio  glorious  <ilivo- 
hranches  which  were  bt-side  the  other  ;  the  figure  having  been 
entirely  olTaced  by  an  inserijition  in  largo  black  letters  on  a 
whitewash  tablet  which  wo  owe  to  the  somewhat  inopportunely  J 
e^cpreseed  enthtiuia&m  o£  the  inhatitaittg  of  the  district  in  faYoc^ 
of  thoirnewpustor,*  Judging,  however,  from  the  rate  at  which 
destruction  \n  at  present  adviineing,  and  Boeing  that,  in  nbon 
seven  or  eight  years  more,  Venice  will  have  utterly  lost  eve 
external  elniin  to  intereh"t,  except  tliut  which  atlaches  to  t 
group  of  buildings  inunoiliatcly  around  8t.  Mark's  place,  and 
the  larger  churches,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  greater  pa: 
of  her  present  degradation  has  taken  place,  at  any  rate,  within 
the  last  forty  years.  Let  the  render  with  euch  scrape  of  evidence 
an  may  still  be  gleaned  from  under  the  Btncco  and  paint  of  the 
Italian  conimitti3cs  of  tfiate,  and  from  among  the  drawing-room 
JunuvaLions  of  English  and  (icrmnn  residents  restore  Venice  in 

*  Tha  tnaerlptbri  is  to  Uie  followiri'r  cffutt,— a  plcusant  tldng  lo  see 
the  walls,  were  it  but  moro  umoc^Dutly  placed  : — 
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li'm  im&giniition  to  some  rcscmlilaDce  of  whai  she  miirt  haTe 
Itren  t>pforc  her  fall.  I/tt  him,  looking  from  Liiio  or  Fusinn, 
ivplucv  iu  tliv  forvsl  of  tuwcre  Ibuse  at  llic  liuiiUri>d  uuti  e^ixty- 
xix  churches  which  the  French  threw  down  ;  let  him  sheet  her 
^dla  vrith  pnrjilc  and  senrlot,  ovorlny  her  minarfta  with  gold,* 
Hpmse  from  their  jwUiitiun  thorn  choked  canals  wliich  are  now 
ilie  drung  of  hovels,  where  they  were  once  vcetibulcs  of  jwlucea, 
and  fill  them  with  gilded  btirges  aud  bannered  ahipe  ;  Unally, 
Ic-t  him  withdraw  from  this  scone,  already  so  hrilliuut,  such 
Badness  and  etain  as  had  been  eot  npon  it  by  the  declining  ener- 
gies of  mx>re  than  half  a  centary,  and  he  will  bcc  Venice  oa  it 
riB  Been  by  Ciinaletto  :  whoso  misemble,  virtuelewi,  hcjirtleo 
iDcclmnism,  ao-oepted  as  the  representation  of  Biieh  voriotu 
glory,  is,  both  in  iU  oxistcncu  and  acceptaiico,  among  ttie  moet 
sinking  signs  of  the  lost  seuEation  and  deadened  intellect  of  tho 
satioa  at  that  time  ;  a.  nmnbne«8  and  durknetm  more  without 
tKipe  tliau  that  of  the  grave  it«e1f,  holding  and  wearing  yet  the 
tfcptrc  and  the  crown  like  the  cori>ecs  of  the  Ktruacan  kings, 
nailv  to  sink  into  aehea  at  tlio  first  unbarring  of  ttic  door  of  tho 
sKimlcbre. 

Tho  niauneriam  of  Canalctto  is  tho  most  degraded  that  I 
know  in  the  whole  range  of  art.  Profewiiig  the  nioet  servile 
unj  tnindleiHt  imitation,  it  imitates  nothing  but  the  blackiices  of 
Ibe  shadows  ;  Jt  given  no  one  single  architectural  ornament, 
huvcvf'r  near,  so  much  form  na  might  unable  us  even  to  guees  at 
tUotaual  one  ;  and  this  I  say  not  rashly,  for  I  shall  proro  it  by 
pUcing  portions  of  detail  iicciirately  copied  from  Canuletto  side 
liy  ade  with  engravingg  from  the  Daguerreotype  ;  it  gives  the 
Iraildings  neither  their  arehitcetnrftl  beauty  nor  their  ancciitral 
•llpnitv,  for  there  is  no  texture  of  8tc)Me  nor  charat-ter  of  age  in 
Canaletto's  touch;  which  is  invariably  a  violent,  blatik,  sharp, 
mlcd  jienmaulike  lino,  as  far  removed  from  tho  grace  of  nature 
uErom  her  faintuess  and  tiuueparency  -,  and  for  his  truth  of 

'  Tbe  quantity  of  gold  wlUi  wliieb  the  decoratiout!  of  YcoJoe  were  oucu 
wmrcd  eooMootnow  bu  Inw/id  or  cr«iiiled  without  ruferuucu  to  Uicuutlior- 
bjrof  Oentile  Bellini.  Tliu  giuuicT  part  of  Iho  marble  muulilings  huTi'  bnrn 
toehcd  with  it  in  lines  luiil  points,  tlic  minarets  of  St.  Maric'B,  taid  n,tl  the 
fioriil  curriug  of  the  iircbcs  iinlircly  sheeted.  The  Oasa  il'Oro  retained  it  on 
tItUou  oattl  tho  recent  eo(nm«o<!iun«st  of  its  Rcatoration. 


color,  let  the  single  fact  of  hie  having  omitted  tUi  record,  what 
nmf«r,  of  the/rexcoat  whose  irrocks  are  still  to  be  found  at  least 
OD  one  half  of  the  unrestored  palncca,  and,  n-iih  still  leM  QxcuRa- 
blenees,  all  record  of  the  magnlllcxnt  colored  marbles  of  manj 
whoso  greens  and  parplos  are  still  undimmed  ujion  the  Ousa 
Dario.  Casa  liianca  Capello,  and  multitudes  besides,  spoak  for 
him  in  this  renpecU 

Let  it  bo  observed  that  T  find  no  fault  with  Canaletto,  for  his 
wont  of  poetry,  of  feeling,  of  artistioal  thoughtfnhioiis  in  treat- 
ment, or  of  tiie  various  other  virtues  which  he  docs  not  so  much 
OS  profess.  Ite  profeases  nothing  but;  colored  Duguerreotype- 
ism.  Let  UK  have  it :  most  precious  and  to  bo  revered  it  irould 
be  :  let  ua  have  fresco  whore  limai  W!w,  and  that  copied  faith- 
fully ;  let  ua  have  carving  whore  carving  is,  and  that  archi- j 
tecturally  tnw.  I  have  soeu  Daguerreotypes  in  which  everjjH 
fignro  and  rosette,  and  eraok  iind  stain,  and  Asanrc  are  given  on 
a  Bcale  of  an  inch  to  Cuiialetto*s  three  foet.  What  oxenso  is 
there  to  he  oSored  for  liia  omitting,  on  that  suale,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  ehow,  all  statement  of  such  ornament  whatever  ? 
Among  the  Flemish  tjchouls,  exquisite  imitations  of  arthiteoture 
ore  found  constantly,  and  that  not  with  Canaletto'g  vulgar, 
black  exaggeration  of  shadow,  but  in  the  mnst  pure  and  silvery, 
and  luminous  grays-  I  have  little  pleiieure  in  such  pictures  j! 
but  I  blame  imt  those  who  have  more  ;  they  are  wbit  they 
profess  to  bo,  and  they  are  wonderful  aud  instructive,  and  often 
graceful,  and  even  affecting,  but  Canalctto  possesses  no  virtue 
except  that  of  doxtorons  imitation  of  common]ilaoe  light  aud 
sh:»dc,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Salvotor,  no  artist 
has  ever  fettered  his  unfortunate  admirers  more  securely  from 
all  healthy  or  vigorous  peraeptiou  of  truth,  or  been  of  mo 
general  detriment  to  all  subsequent  schools. 
jsi.  K^wsion  Neither,  however,  by  the  Fleming,  nor  by  any, 
S^'op  .^.f  ot^*"^''  "^  *^^  ^^^f"^  schools,  was  the  effect  of  age  or 
tnr*  bj  s.  PfUM.  (j|  Imman  life  upon  nrehitcctnre  ever  adequately 
expressed.  Wliat  rnins  tiioy  di-ew  looked  aa  if  broken  down  on 
purpose,  what  weeds  Lhey  i)ut  on  secraed  put  on  for  ornament 
Their  domestic  buihlinga  had  never  any  domesticity,  the  ppoplft 
looked  ont  of  their  windows  evidently  to  be  drawn,  or  came 
into  the  street  only  to  stand  tliei-e  forever.     A  peculiar  studious- 
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nees  infcclod  till  accident :  brioks  fell  ont  methodically,  windows 

opened  and  shut  by  rnk  :  stones  wcro  cIiIjiihsI  a,),  regular  intcr- 

^aii;  everything  Ihiit  hiipiieiied  tiecmcd  to  huvc  been  expected 

before  ;   aud  above  alt,   the  struet  imd  been  wuohed  Aod  the 

booses  duRti^ii  exprcAsly  to  be  p»inted  in  tbeir  liost.     We  o\ 

to  Front,  I  believe,  the  first  perception,  and  certainly  Uio  onl 

existing  expresHion  of  precisely  the  chanictera  which  were  vant- 

ing  to  old  art,  of  that  feeling  which  rcsultd  from  the  infinenco 

among  ihe  noble  lines  o£  architecture,  of  the  rent  and  the  rust, 

the  fissure,  the  lichen,  aud  ibe  weed,   and  from  the   writing 

upon  the  pages  of  ancient  walla  of  the  confused  liieroglyphics  of 

hnman  history.     I  guppoae,  from  the  deserved  popnhirity  of  the 

artist,  that  the  atrange  pleafnire  which  I  find  mywlf  in  the  deci- 

]jlujring  of  these  ia  common  to  many  ;  the  feeling  has  been  rashly 

and  thnughtlegsly  contemned  ua  mere  love  of  the  picturc6(|iie  ; 

Ui«e  ia,  as  I  have  above  ehown,  a  deeper  moral  in  it,  and  we, 

0V6  much,  i  am  not  prepared  to  &ay  how  much,  to  the  artist  by 

w!mm  ■preeminently  it  hae  been   excited.      For,  numerous  as 

b?e  been  hia  imitator?,  extended  an  his  inflnence,  mid  siraplft, 

ashia  means  and  manner,  there  has  yet  appeared  nothing  at  all 

toerjoal  him  ;  there  is  no  stone  drawing,  no  vitality  of  orchitcc- 

tnieliko  Front's.     I  say  not  thin  riutlily,  1  have  Mackenziu  in 

nreye  and  many  other  capital  imit-iitors  ;  and  1  have  carefully 

wrifwed  the  Architectural  work  of  the  Aatdeiniciaus,  often  moat 

occuratc  and  clnhnnifco.     I  repeat,  there  is  nothinff  but  the  work 

oIFrout  which  is  true,  living,  or  right  in  its  general  imprea- 

flon,  and  nothing,  therofon^,  soiuexhauHlibly  ufjreoahle.     KauUs 

liehss,  manifold,  easily  dctootcd,  and  much  declaimed  against 

\iy  i<i>ooud-rate  artiBts ;    but   liiis  oxcellenue  no   one   tuui  cvui 

lOTcIicd,  and  bis  lithographic  work,  (Sketches  in  Flanders  and 

Gemmny,)  which  was,  I  believe,   the  first  of  the  kind,  still 

renains  the  mo«t  valuable  of  all,  numerous  and  elaborate  as  its 

''wiftufl  eucocsftorB  have  been.     The  aeeond  flcrica  (in  Italy  and 

Switzerland)  was  of  loss  value,  the  drawings  seemed  more  labo- 

noas,  aud  hud  less  of  the  life  of  tlie  original  sketches,   l>eing 

(•for  the  mojit  part  of  Rubjc«:ts  less  adapted  for  the  develop- 

eot  of  the  artist's  peculiar  powei-s  ;  but  both  are  fine,  and  the 

issels,   Louvain,    Cologne,  and  Nuivmberg,  suhjecta  of  the 

i,  toKether  with  the  Tours.  Amboiae.  Geneva,  and  Sion  of 


the  otbor,  exhibit  suhstjtutinl  qualities  of  stono  antl  wood  drav* 
ilig,  together  with  au  idvul  apprucititiua  uf  tho  present  active 
vital   Itoiiijj;  oT    the  cit-ie*;,  such    m    nothing  eUe  ium  erer  ap- 
proached.    Their  toItic  is  much  inci^ascd  by  the  circumstaacsS 
of  their  being  drawn  by  the  artidt'fi  owu  hand  npon  the  stonc,^ 
and  by  the  coneoquciit  manly  rockleesnoBa  of  subordinate  parts, 
(in  works  of  this  kind,  he  it  remembered,  much  is  subordiDali?,)^^ 
which  ia  of  all  cliaraulora  of  execution  the  moat  refreshing." 
Note  the  acniwled  middle  tint  of  tlte  wall  behind  the  OoLhic 
TTcU  at  Bati«bonuc,  and  compare  thia  manly  pieee  of  work  with 
the  wrohohed  smoothnBriK  t>f  roifont  litliognvphy.     Let  it  not  be  j 
thonglit  that  there  is  any  Inoonaistoncy  between  wliat  I  say  hero^f 
and  what  T  have  wiid  respiting  fmiBh.     Thtt*  piece  of  dead  Wiill  " 
i&  a&  muL'h  liuislied  in  roLatiou  to  itii/u7ictio/i  an  a  wdll  of  Gliir- 
laudajo's  or  Lconardu'd  in  relation  to  thcim,  and  the  refreshing] 
(piality  is  the  samo  in  both,  and  manifest  in  ali  great  maxters,! 
without  exception,  tluLt  of  the  utter  regard leRnn ess  of  the  mean*] 
so  that  thoir  end  be  reached.     The  same  kind  of  Bcrawling  oc-j 
uura  uft-on  in  the  tihado  of  Balfaclle. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  his  peculiar  stone  touch  noiJ 
perception  of  human  ctiaractor  tliat  he  is  dietiuguifihed.  Ho 
I  u  niiRxc*]-  '*  ^^'^  *"""*'  'I'^'fterous  of  atl  our  artists  in  a  cer- 
uon  *iid"1^'  *'"*'  kind  of  composition.  No  one  can  place 
llguriiH  like  biin,  except  Turrior.  It  ia  one  thing  to, 
know  where  a  piece  of  blue  or  white  is  wanted,  and  anotiier  to  > 
make  the  wearer  of  the  blue  apron  or  wliite  cap  come  there,  and 
not  look  a&  if  it  were  against  her  wiU.  Front's  streets  are  the 
only  streets  that  arc  accidcntjilly  crowded,  his  markets  are  tho 
only  markets  wliero  tine  feels  inclined  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
With  others  wo  feel  the  figures  so  right  where  they  are,  that  wo 
have  no  expectation  of  their  going  anywhere  else,  and  approvo 
of  the  position  of  the  man  with  the  wheelbarrow,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  hia  running  against  onr  legs.  One  other  merit 
ho  haa,  far  loss  generally  luiloiowledgwl  than  it  should  he  :  he 
is  among  onr  moat  sunny  and  substantial  colorists.  Much  con- 
Tentional  color  ocviura  in  his  inferior  pictures  (for  ho  ia  very  un- 
equal) and  gome  in  all ;  but  portions  are  always  to  be  found  of 
(juality  so  luminous  and  pure  that  T  bare  found  those  worka  tho 
otily  ones  capable  of  bearing  jnxtttpoeition  with  Turner  wd 
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Hnnt,  Trho  inTftriably  doatroj  evcrytWng  else  that  comes  within 

rangfi  of  tlicm.     TJis  most  lioantiful  tones  occur  in  tlifwu'  iIriw- 

inga  in  which  thcra  is  provalcnt  and  powerful  warm  gray,  his 

must  failing  ones  in  those  of  8undv  red.    On  liia  dvliciuncies  1 

ih&il  not  indet,  bccuu&v  I  uia  not,  prepiirod  to  8iv  hnw  tar  it  it 

possible  for  him  to  avoid  them.     Wo  have  nOTOr  seen  tlio  rocon 

dliation  of  the  pccnlinr  characters  he  has  obtained  with  the  ac- 

mrat©  fi)llowing  out  of  urcbttootural  detail.     With  bis  present 

nodes  of  execution,  farther  lidelity  is  impoiaible,  nor  hiut  uuy 

other  mode  of  oxoculiou  yet  obtained  the  eame  results ;  and 

though  mncb  i«  nnaccomplished  hy  him  in  certain  snbjecta.  and 

MBietbing  of  OTor-mannerism  may  be  traced  in  his  treatment  of 

trthers,  as  especially  in  his  mode  of  expressing  the  decorative 

porta  of  Greek  or  Roman  architectarw,  yet  in  his  own  peouliar 

Gothic  territory,  where  the  spirit  of  the  8iihjw!t  it*elf  is  Bomo- 

■ffliat  rndo  and  grotesque,  his  abstract  of  decoration  bae  more 

<>r  the  Epirit  uf  the  reality  than  far  more  laborious  imitation. 

The  spirit  of  the  Flemish  Hot«l  de  Ville  and  decorated  street 

archittfftura  has  ncx'er  been  oven  in  the  filighttwt  degree  felt  or 

coDTcyed  except  by  him,  and  hy  him,  to  my  mind,  faultlessly 

ami  ab&olntely  :  and  though  his  interpretation  of  architeotnro 

tliat  contains  more  refined  art  in  its  details  is  fur  Iobs  sadafac- 

ton,  still  it  id  impobsible,  n'hile  walking  on  liis  favorite  and^  of 

Ihfi  Piaxzetta  at  Venice,  either  to  think  of  any  other  artist  tlian 

I'rout  or  not  to  think  of  him. 

Many  otlicr  dcxtcroug  and  aj^roeable  architectural  artists  we 
have  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  bnt  of  all  of 
wtiiiwiunii  whom,  it  muy  bo  generally  said,  that  they  draw 
^IomSuwt-  hats,  faces,  cloaks,  and  caps  natch  better  than 
Front,  bnt  fi^ircs  not  bo  well ;  that  tliey  draw 
vails  and  windows  hut  not  cities,  mouldings  and  buttresses  hut 
not  cathedrals.  Joseph  Ku^h's  work  on  the  urchitecture  of  the 
middle  ages  is,  however,  valuable,  and  1  siiji|iiir<«  Ihat  Hii^lio's 
Wfks  may  be  de|>eiidi.'d  on  for  fidelity.  Hut  it  appears  T017 
atnmge  (bat  a  workman  eapsble  of  produoiog  the  clever  draw- 
inphchas,  from  time  to  time,  sent  to  the*  Now  Society  of 
ftiinters  in  Water  Colors,  should  publish  lithographs  so  con- 
vontinnal,  forced,  and  lifeless. 

It  is  not  without  hegitution,  that  I  mention  a  name  respect- 
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rag  which  tho  reader  may  nlrcadv  liavo  been  surprised  nt  my 
silfnoe,  tiiat  of  (}.  Citttcrmolc     Tlicre  arc  signs  in  his  works  ot 
very  peculiar  gifts,  aud  jK'Hiupis  aUu  of  powerful  jfciiius  ;  their 
fficicnciea  I  should  willingly  attribute  to  themlvice  of  ill-judg- 
ing  fvicnds.  und  to  tho  applause  of  a  public  satisfied  with  .slml- 
low  efforte.  if  brilliant ;  yet  I  cannot  bnt  thinV  it  one  necessary 
charnctcristic  of  all  truo  goniua  to  l>o  misled  by  no  sucli  fal 
firuR.     Ttio  Antiqnanan  feoling  of  Cntt-(>rmolG  is  pare,  cameal 
and  natural  ;  aud  I  think  Itis  ima^iiuitiou  origiually  vigoro 
certainly  his  fancy,  his  grasp  of  momentary  piwsion  considerable' 
his  Bcnsc  of  action  in  the  bnman  body  vivid  and  ready.     Bui 
no  originol  talent,  howerer  brilliant,  can  sustain  its  cnorj 
wlipn  the  floTTmnds  upon  it  arc  conatant,  and  all  lo^itimat*  bii 
port  and  food  withdrawn.     I  do  not  rucollect  in  any,  cvon 
the  most  important  of  Catt«rmole*8  works,  so  much  us  a  fold 
of  drapory  atudied  out  fi-om  nature.     Violent  oonvcutJonaliam 
of   light    aud  ahado,  sketchy  form»  coniinnuUy  less  and   \i'M 
doveloi>od,  the  walls  and  tho  faces  drawn  with  the  same  stiicco 
color,  tilikp  opaque,  and  nil  the  ehades  on  fleah,  dress,  or  ston 
laid  in  with  the  same  arbitrary  brown,  forever  toll  tho  same  tal 
of  a  mind  wanting  itn  ^trengUi  anil  .^ultt^tanco  in  tho  pruductio 
of  puiptincas,  and  seeking,  by  more  aud  more  blindly  liazardc 
hnadling,  to  conceal  the  wcakueiga  which  the  attempt  at  fiuish 
would  bt-vtray. 

Thifl  tendency  of  latfl,  ban  been  painfully  viBiblo  in  his  archi- 
tectnro.  Some  drawings  made  several  ycai's  ago  for  an  annnal 
illustrative  of  Soott'n  works  were  for  the  most  pai't  pure  and 
fiiK'iy  felt — (though  irrelevant  to  our  present  eubjeet,  a  fall  of 
the  Clyde  should  bo  notieed,  admii-able  for  breadth  aud  gnioe  of 
foliage,  and  for  the  bold  sweeping  of  the  water,  and  another 
gubjcct  of  which  I  regret  that  I  nan  only  judge  by  the  ougrav* 
ing ;  Olendearg  at  twilight — the  monk  Enstiice  chased  by 
Christie  of  the  Clint  bill — whicli  I  think  muBt  hove  been  one  of 
the  sweetest  pieces  of  simple  Konlcr  hill  feeling  ever  painted) — 
and  about  that  time  liis  architecture,  though  always  conven- 
tionally brown  in  the  shadows,  was  generally  woU  drawn,  an 
always  powerfully  conceived. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  tending gi-adnally  through  exaggera- 
tion to  caricature,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  attain  by  iaordr 
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UBte  balk  of  decoratad  jnuris,  thai,  dignity  which  is  only  to  be 
reached  by  purity  of  proi>ortioii  and  inajosty  of  line. 

It  has  paincl  mo  deeply,  to  boo  au  artiat  of  bo  groat  original 
power  indnlging  in  childifih  fantasticism  and  exagguration,  and 
subetitaiing  for  the  serious  unci  snbdacd  work  of  Icgitimuio 
fH  Tbeeriiin  iinngtimt luu,  iiKHiKin' niiwtiicolations  and  coUimuI 
JSii'i^rtSS'^  cusps  and  crockete.     While  thoro  ia  so  much  Iwan. 
SSSfm  wIai.  'i^*!  architoeture  daily  in  proccM  of  dcetniction 
bcutrai  tmbiMt.  around  us,  T  cannot  but  think  it  troaeon  to  tnutgim 
unhing  ;  at  lout,  if  wo  must  have  composition,  lot  Uiu  divigii 
of  the  artiat  be  snch  as  the  urchit^pt  would  applaud.     Bui.  it  ia 
Hnoly  very  grievous,  that  whilo  our  idle  arrists  aro  lielping  tiicir 
T»in  inventions  by  llio  full  of  fponf^jt^n  on  soiled  paper,  gloriuna 
InJIdingB  with  the  whole  iutelloct  and  history  of  conturice  oon- 
0eDtnt«d  in  them,  aro  suffered  to  fall  Into  nnrooorded  ruin.     A 
Axf  doM  not  now  pass  in  Italy  without  the  destruction  of  eomo 
mighty  monnmrnt ;  the  Btreeta  of  all  her  cities  echo   to  tho 
faunmor,  half  of  her  Fair  buililings  lie  in  ^oporato  etoncs  abont 
the  places  of  ihoir  foundatiou  ;  would  not  timo  l>o  butter  spent 
ID  telling  us  tho  truth  about  thcso  perishing' i-cmnaiibi  of  majcstia 
thought,  than  in  perpetuating  tho  ill-digosted  fimciea  of  idio 
Iioflra?    It  ia,  I  repeat,  trcawnn  to  the  cause  of  art  for  anv  muti 
to  invent,  unlcas  ho  iuvonta  Bomcthing  bettor  than  haa  been  in* 
vented  before,  or  something  difToring  in  kind.     There  is  room 
cnoQgli  for  inveniiou  in  the  pictorial  treatment  of  what  exists. 
Tboroiano  more  honorable  exhibition  of  imuginatire  power,  than 
in  (he  selection  of  euch  place,  choice  of  sncli  treatment,  iutro- 
dncLiou  of  such  incident,  as  may  produce  a  noble  picture  without 
deriatioD  from  one  line  of  the  aetnnl  truth  ;  and  such  I  bcliere 
ta  bCt  indeed,  in  the  end  the  most  advantageous,  as  well  as  the 
Diiwt  modest  direction  of  tho  invention,  for  I  recollect  no  single 
ituUnco  of  architectural  composition  by  any  men  except  each  as 
Uonardo  or   Verouwo,   who  could  design    their   arc-UitocUiro 
Ihorooghly  before  they  painted  it,  which  haa  not  a  look  of 
iBaaity  and  absnnlity.  ,'Tho  Uo*t  landpcapes  and  tlie  best  arehi- 
teetoral  studies  have  been  views ;  and  1  would  have  the  artist 
tftko  ituune  to  himaeU  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  he  tluds  him- 
•elf  obliged  iu  the  production  of  his  picture  to  lose  any,  even  of 
the  imallefit  porta  or  moat  trivial  hues  which  bear  a  part  in  the 
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gn«t  imprcBsion  made  by  the  reality.  The  difference  betwocn 
tbe  drawing  of  thy  lircliitcct  and  artist  *  ought  never  to  bo,  as  it 
DOW  commonly  id,  the  difioreiice  t>ctwcen  Iifclojis  formality  Mnd 
witless  license ;  it  onghi  to  be  between  giving  the  mere  lines 
iind  meaetims  of  a  building,  and  giving  thodo  linos  and  lueusures 
with  the  impression  and  bouI  of  it  besides.  All  artists  ehould 
be  aftbamod  of  tbcmselvcs  when  ihoy  find  they  have  not  the 
power  of  being  true  ;  tlio  right  wit  of  drawing  is  like  the  right 
wit  of  convcrsiition,  not  hyperbole,  not  violence,  not  frivolity, 
only  well  expressed,  laconic  truth.  / 

Among  the  members  of  tUo  Academy,  we  huvc  ut  preeont  only 
one  professedly  architectural  draughtsman  of  note,  David 
Itoberttf.  whoBO  reputation  i»  probably  fartlier  extended  on  the 
tfs  Work*  .if  coiitinont  than  that  of  any  other  of  oiir  artiRts,  ex- 
iiliii'''ii.ii»my''li!rd  ^V^  Laiudfleor.  I  am  not  certain,  howovefj  that  I 
''•**■  have  any  reason  to  oongmtulate  either  of  my  ooun- 

trymea  upon  this  their  Eixropoon  CBtimatton  ;  for  I  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly probable  tluil.  in  both  inntances  it  is  exclusively  baeed 
on  their  defects  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roberta,  in  particular, 
there  h.'W  of  late  appeared  more  ground  for  it  than  is  altogether 
dcBimble  in  a  smoothness  and  over-finish  of  texture  which  boarB 
dangero\iH  rHHowfihip  with  the  work  of  our  (jallJo  neighbors. 

The  fidelity  of  intention  and  honesty  of  ayetom  of  Roberts 
have,  however,  alwaynbeen  meritoriouu  ;  his  drawing  of  archibeo- 
tore  ia  dei>ondcnt  on  no  unintelligible  lines,  or  blots,  or  anbstitn- 
tod  types  :  the  main  lines  of  the  real  design  are  always  there,  and 
its  holtowness  and  underenttings  given  wilJi  evjuigitc  feeling; 
hissenao  of  eolidity  of  form  ia  very  peculiar,  leading  him  to 
dwell  with  great  delight  on  the  roundings  of  edges  and  angles  ; 
his  executiuu  ia  dexterous  and  delicate,  eiugularly  so  in  oil,  and 
his  flense  of  chiaroscuro  reftned.  But  he  hsis  never  done  liini- 
Bclf  justice,  and  suffers  hia  pictures  to  fall  holow  the  rank  they 
ehotild  aasumc,  by  the  prescTioe  of  several  marring  charactere, 
which  I  almll  luLUio,  lipcause  it  is  perfuetly  in  his  power  to  avoid 
them.  In  loeUiug  over  the  valuulile  series  uf  drawuig  of  the 
Holy  Laud,  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Hoberts,  we  cannot  but  b^J 

*  [odevd  tburu  should  Iw  no  sucU  differoncc  at  all,     Erery  arcbilect  ouglil 
U)  be  on  urtlBt ;  every  wcy  great  artist  ig  uccessarily  an  architect. 
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unased  to  find  how  frciiucntly  it  has  happened  tliat  there  was 
Bomctliing  Tory  white  immediately  ia  tbo  Xorugrouiid,  and  boiuo- 
thing  Tery  black  exactly  behind  it.     The  sume  thing  happens 
pcrpetnaUy  with  Mr.  Roberta's  pictuvoa ;  awhitocolnmn  ia  always 
cxtDiJng  out  uf  u  liliio  miiit.,  or  »  whim  EUma  iiul.  of  n  i^iven  puol, 
or  s  white  monument  out  of  a  Ui'owu  recces,  and  the  artidce  is 
□ot  always  concealed  with  dexterity,     Thia  is  unworthy  oX  so 
ekilfnl  a  compo«er,  and  it  has  deatcoyed  the  impreeeiveueas  ae 
well  aa  the  color  of  some  of  liis  finest  worka.     It  shows  a  poverty 
of  conception,  which  appears  to  me  to  ariae  from  a  deficient 
habit  of  study.     It  will  bo  remombored  that  of  the  sketches  lor 
this  work,  ecvcral  times  exhibited  in  London,  every  one  waa  oxo- 
onted  in  the  same  miumer,  anil  witli  about  the  same  dcgreo  of 
oomplotion  :  being  all  of  them  aconrato  leoordii  of  the  main 
architectural  lines,  the  shapes  of  the  shadows,  and  the  remnants 
of  artificial  color,  obtained,  by  means  of  tiie  same  gi-ays,  tlirough- 
oat,  and  of  the  same  yellow  (a  singularly  false  and  cold  though 
oonveniont  color)  touched  upon  the  lights.     Asfaraa  they  went, 
Birthing  could  Iw  more  valuahlo  than   theFe  Hketcbefl,  and  tho 
public,  glancing  rapidly  at  tlicir  general  and  graceful  olToc-ttt, 
could  hardly  form  anything  like  an  estimate  ot  the  endurance 
and  determination  which  must  have  bnpn  necessary  in  such  a 
climate  to  obtain  records  so  patient,  entire,  and  clear,  of  details 
ao  moltitudinous  as  (especially)  the  hierogl^'jihicH  of  tho  Egyp- 
tian temples  ;  an  endurance  which  perhaps  only  artists  can  est!- 
rnato^  and  for  whieh  we  owe  a  debt  of  griititude  to  Mr.  Itoberts 
most  difficult  to  discharge.    Bnt  if  these  sketches  were  all  thai 
the  artist  brought  homs,  whatever  value  ia  to  bo  attached  to  them 
u  rtatomcnts  of  fact,  thoy  arc.  altogether  InsLifBcient  for  tho  pro- 
ittcing  of  pictures.      I  b;iw  amimg  Ihcni  no  single  instance  of  a 
downright  study  ;  of  a  study  in  whieh  tho  real  hues  and  ahadoti 
of  sky  and  eitrtii  had  been  honestly  i-ualixed  or  attempted;  nor 
were  there,  on  the  othev  hand,  any  of  those  invalnable-blotted- 
five-minutcs  works  wliich  record  the  unity  of  some  single  and 
magnificent  impressions.     Hence  the  pictures  which  have  been 
painted  from  these  akotchen  have  bee u  as  much  alike  in  their 
Want  of  impressiveneas  as  the  eketchcB  thcmsclveB,   and  have 
never  borne  the  living  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  hgb  t ;  i  t  has  always 
bow  unposeiblo  to  say  whether  the  red  hi  them  (not  a  pleasant 
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one)  was  meant  for  hot  san^hine  or  for  rod  sandstone^their 
power  IiiUt  been  farihor  doatroyod  by  the  nfiPGRsity  tlio  artist  «e<?ms 
to  foci  himaolf  nnder  of  eking  out  their  effect  by  points  of  bright 
foreground  color,  and  tJiutj  we  liuve  boen  encumbered  with 
caftans,  pipes,  ec^iactara,  and  block  hair,  when  all  tlmt  we 
wautod  was  a  lizard,  or  au  ibia,  it  is  |wrhapis  owing  to  this 
want  of  earuoetuees  iu  study  rather  than  to  de6cieucy  of  percep* 
tion,  that  the  coloring  of  this  artist  is  commonly  unimo.  Some 
time  Ago  whi'n  he  wug  painting  Spanish  auhjectts,  liis  habit  wag 
to  bring  out  hia  whites  in  relief  from  trantiparant  bitnminoua 
brawns,  which  though  not  exactly  right  in  color,  wore  at  any 
rato  warm  i;iid  aprciraltlo  ;  but  of  lato  his  color  has  become  cold, 
waxy,  and  opac^ue,  and  in  his  deep  shudes  he  sometimes  permJta 
himself  the  use  of  a  violent  black  which  is  altogether  unjuati' 
fiablo.  A  picture  of  Roslin  Chapel  exhibited  in  1844,  showi 
this  defect  iiv  the  rccosa  to  which  the  stuira  descend,  in  an  ex 
travagant  degree  :  and  another  exhibited  in  the  liritisb  Institu- 
tion, instead  of  showing  the  cxc^nisito  crumbling  and  lichcnous 
texture  of  the  Hostiu  stone,  was  polished  to  as  vapid  Nmootboess 
as  ever  French  iiistorical  picture.  The  general  feebleness 
the  effect  is  incrcajscd  hj  the  insertion  of  the  fignrca  aa  riole 
pieces  of  local  color  uimffectod  by  the  light  and  unblended  with 
the  huotj  around  them,  and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been 
painted  from  models  or  draperies  in  the  d»ad  light  of  a  room 
instead  of  sunshine.  On  these  deficiencies  I  should  not  ha^'e 
remarked,  but  Lbut  by  honest  and  determined  painting  from  and 
of  nataro,  it  is  perfectly  in  the  pnwer  of  the  artist  to  supply 
them  ;  and  it  is  bitterly  to  bo  regretted  that  the  accuracy  and 
eli^anco  of  his  work  should  not  ho  aided  by  that  genuineness  of 
hue  and  effect  whiclt  can  only  he  given  by  the  uncompromising 
effort  to  paint  not  a  fine  picture  but  au  impi-ussive  and  know; 
verittf. 

The  two  artists  whose  works  it  remains  for  ua  to  review,  arc 
men  who  have  presented  us  wiUi  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
every  kind  of  subject,  and  among  the  rest  with  portions  of 
arehitoctnre  which  the  best  of  oar  exclusively  aichitoctaral 
dranghtsmen  could  not  excel. 

TJie  freffuent  refereucos  made  to  the  works  of  CUwkson  Stan- 
Seld  tbrougbout  the  Bubaequent  ipagea  Tcii4ftT\\.\?aa'aftoe«aary  for 
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me  to  speak  of  hiin  hero  at  any  length.     He  is  the  leader  of  tho 

Eaglifh  UeslUts,  and  perhaps  amung  the  more  reniurkatilo  of  his 
{SB.  ctwiuau  charat'Uu'iEilics  is  the  look  of  common -eietiiiu  and 
**"**«**■  rationalitv  whicli  his  compositions  will  always  heat' 

wLea   op]K>sod  to  any  kind  of    affectation,      lie    appeiirs   to 
think  of  no   other  artist.      What   ho   has  learned,   has  been 
from  bis  uvn  acquaintance  with  and   affection  for  the  ateop 
hilU  and    the    deep  sea  ;    and    his    modes  of    treattnont  arc 
alike   removed  from   Bketchincw    or   incompletion,   and  from 
exaggeration    or   effort.      The    aomcvhat   over-prosaic    tone 
of  Ilia  subj(?ct<(  is  nither  a  condescension  to  what  ho  sitppoees  to 
be  pabiic  feeling,  than  a  sign  of  want  of  feeling  in  himself ;  for 
in  sorao  of  his  Bkctches  from  nature  or  from  fancy,  I  have  aocn 
powers  and  piTcoptioriBnianifestodof  afarliifjlior  order  than  any 
that  arc  traeealilc  in  hie  Academy  works,  powers  which  1  think 
him  much  to  be  bliiniyd  for  clieckiug.     The  jiortiun  of  his  pic- 
tores  usually  most  defective  in  this  resjjpct  is  the  sky,  which  is 
ft[>t  to  be  cohl  and  uninventivc,  lUways  well  drawn,  but  with  a 
kind  of  hesitation  in  the  clouds  whether  it  is  to  be  fair  or  foul 
weather  |  they  luiving  neither  the  joyfulness  of  rest,   nor  tlio 
majesty  of  storm.     Their  color  is  apt  also  to  verge  on  a  morbid 
piu'ple,  aa  was  eminently  the  case  iu  the  large  pioture  of  tho 
wreck  on  the  co.a8t  of  Holland  exhibited  in  1844,  a  work  in 
vliioh  both  his  powers  and  faults  were  prominently  manifcatod, 
UiL<  picture  being  full  of  goud  painting,  but  wanting  in  its  entire 
spjieat.     IMiero  wits  no  feeling  of  wreck  about  it  ;  and,  but  tor 
Ibe  damage  about  her  bowsprit,  it  would  hare  been  impossible 
for  a  landsman  to  gay  whether  tho  hull  wits  meant  for  a  wreck  or 
•  guardship.     Nevertheless,  it  is  always  to  be  recollet^tetl,  lliat 
in  Mibjecta  of  this  kind  it  is  probable  that  mnch  escapes  us  in 
ooiwoquence  iif  our  want  of  knowledge,  and  that  to  tho  eye  of 
the  seaman  much  muy  be  of  interest  and  value  which  to  us 
kppears  cold.     At  all  events,  this  liealthy  and  rational  i-cgurd 
of  things   is  incomparably  preferable  to  tlio  dramatic  absurdi- 
tics  which  weaker  artif^ta  commit  in  matters  marine  :  and  from 
ooppcr-colored  sunsets  on  green  wares  sisty  feet    high,   with 
euliflower  breakers,  and    nincpin  rocka ;   from  drowning  on 
planka,  and  starving  on  rafta,  and  lying  naked  oa  btiuc^ifia,  xWa 
iwQj  retr&tbing  to  tura  to  a  sarge  of  Staufie\4*ft  troB  wift.. 
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scrrioeable,  nnseniimental  sea.  It  would  be  weH^  however,  if  ho 
would  sometimes  take  a  higher  flight  Tlic  coatle  of  Isehia  gave 
him  a  griiud  subject,  uud  alittle  mora  inveulioa  in  tim  sky,  u  httlo 
Iqm  miuldiness  in  the  rockit,  and  a  little  more  sarageaess  in  the  eea, 
would  have  made  it  an  impressive  picture;  it  jvist  misses  the 
siibtime>yet  Isatine  work,  and  better  engraved  than  tisiml  by  Che 
Art  Union. 

Ouu  fault  we  caiuioi  but  voBture  to  find,  even  in  onr  own 
cxti-eme  ignorance,  with  Mr.  Stanfield's  boate  ;  they  never  look 
weather-beaten.  There  is  somotliing  peculiarly  precious  in  the 
rusty,  dnaty,  tar-trickled,  fishy,  phoaphoreBoent  bro^-n  of  an  old 
boat,  and  when  this  has  jnst  dipped  under  a  wave  and  rises  to 
the  suntvtiinc  it  m  enungh  bu  drive  Giorgione  to  despair.  I  have 
never  auen  any  elTort  at  this  by  Stanlicld  ;  Iiia  biiats  always  look 
new  painted  and  clean  ;  witness  e8i)ecially  tho  one  before  the 
ship  iu  the  wreck  picture  above  noticed  ;  and  there  is  some  cuch 
alwencc  of  a  right  eeuse  of  color  in  other  portions  of  his  subject ; 
even  his  flahcrmcn  have  always  clean  juckcts  and  unsoiled  caps, 
and  his  very  rocka  are  lichcnle^s.  And,  by  the  way,  this  ought 
to  ho  noted  respecting  modern  pitinters  in  general,  that  they 
have  not  a  proper  Bcnse  of  the  value  of  dirt ;  cottage  ohihiroii 
never  appear  but  ju  fresh  got-up  capa  and  aprons,  and  whit 
handed  beggars  excite  compassion  in  nn exceptionable  ragg. 
reality,  almuitt  all  the  colors  of  things  ofiBociated  with  hnmf 
life  derive  something  of  their  expreasiou  and  value  from^  the! 
tones  of  imparity,  and  so  ouhaucc  tlio  value  of  tho  entirely  pure 
tints  of  nature  herself.  Of  StanCeld's  rock  and  mountain 
drawing  ouuugh  will  be  said  hei-eafter.  llii  fuliage  in  inferior; 
bis  architecture  admii-ably  drawn,  but  commonly  wanting  in 
color.  His  picture  of  tho  Doge's  palace  at  Venice  was  qnito 
clay-coId  und  untrue.  Of  late  lie  has  ghown  a  marvellous  pi-edi- 
loction  for  the  realization,  even  to  actually  relieved  texture, 
old  worm-eaten  wood  ;  we  trust  he  will  not  allow  such  fanci^ 
to  carry  him  too  far. 

The  name  I  have  last  to  mention  is  that  of  J.  M.  W.  Tumer.1 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  this  artist  at  present  in  gonoi 
terms,  because  my  constant  practice  throughout  this  work  is 
t»  eay,  when  I  speak  of  an  artist  itt  all,  the  verj'  truth  of  what 
believe  and  feel  rcfipccting  Itim  ;  and  the  truth  of  what  I  beUei 
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and  feci  respecting  Turner  would  tti)pour  in  tliis  place,  tiiisap- 
poiied  by  any  proof,  mtTo  rhwpgody.  I  sliall  tlitfivforo  here  con- 
fine myself  to  a  rapid  glanoo  ut  the  relutiona  of  biff 


In  an   gteM. 


'  lur.  ~  Pare!)  post  and  pTcacnt  vorks,  and  to  some  notice  of  vhut 
he  hiijt  ftiilcd  <if  accompllBhing  :  the  greater  part 
of  the  Bubscqucnt  chupti^rs  will  bo  exulutjircly  de- 
rated to  the  oxamioutiou  of  the  now  Oelds  over  which  lie  has  ex- 
tended the  range  of  landscape  art. 

/It  in  a  fact  more  nnivcrsally  aeknowtodgod  than  enforced  or 
acted  upon,  that  all  great  piiitit^rn,  of  wtmtever  school,  liavo 
been  great  only  in  their  rendering  of  wlint  they  had  scon  and 
felt  from  early  childhood  ;  and  that  tliu  greatent  among  iliem 
have  been  the  most  frank  in  acknowledging  thiw  their  inability 
to  treat  anything  suecbBsfidly  hut  that  with  which  they  hud  been 
famihsr.  The  Madonna  of  ItafFuelie  was  born  on  the  TJrbiuo 
mountains,  Ghirlandajo'a  is  a  Florentine,  Bellini's  a  Venetian  ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  these 
gnat  men  to  paint  hor  as  a  Jewess.  It  is  not  the  place  licre  to 
iiisisi  Csrlher  on  a  point  so  Himpio  and  so  nniversally  demoo- 
strable.  Expression,  character,  typos  of  comitctianoe,  eostuniey^' 
fiotor,  and  accessories  are  with  all  great  painters  whatfiocroij 
those  of  their  native  laud,  and  that  frankly  and  entirely,  with- 
oat  the  slightest  attempt  at  modification  ;  and  I  assort  fearlossiy 
that  it  is  imposaiblo  that  it  should  ever  he  otherwise,  an<l  that' 
DO  man  ever  ))uint^l  or  over  will  paint  well  anything  but  what! 
he  has  early  and  long  seen,  early  and  long  felt,  and  early  and 
long  loved.  How  far  it  i«  posaiblo  for  tho  mind  of  one  nation 
or  generation  to  ho  healthily  modifiod  and  taught  by  the  work  of 
another,  I  presume  not  to  determine  ;  bnt  it  dependu  npon 
rhothor  tho  energy  of  thu  mind  which  reccirea  the  instrnction 
besofflcicnt,  while  it  takes  ont  of  what  it  feerls  npon  that  which 
ii  tmiTersal  and  uomnion  to  all  nature,  to  resist  all  warping 
from  national  or  tennpnrary  peculiarities.  Nino  Pisauo  got 
nothing  hut  good,  the  modern  French  nothing  bnt  evil,  from 
Uio  study  of  the  antiqtio  ;  but  Nino  Fiaano  had  a  God  and  a 
clauTictcr.  Ail  artists  who  have  attempted  to  assnme,  or  in 
tbtirweaknetiti  have  beuu  aiToL-ted  by.  the  national  ppcnliaritiea 
of  other  times  and  countries,  have  instantly,  whatever  their 
original  power,  fallen  to  third-rate  rank,  or  fallen  altogether. 
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anil  have  inToriahly  lont  tlicJr  birthright  and  blessing,  lost  their 
power  over  the  luiman  heart,  lost  all  capHliilitjr  of  Iciiching  oc 
benetlting  otliurg^  Cum[>urc  the  hybrid  chusil:(.-itlioii  of  Wilson 
with  the  rich  Piiiglish  |Hirily  of  CT«in«boroiigU  ;  compare 
rccimt  exhibition  of  middle-ago  cartoons  for  tlie  Hoiisea  of  Pai* 
linmcni  with  the  works  of  Hugarfch  ;  comnaro  the  sickly  nioiler 
German  imitations  of  the  great  Italianii  with  Albert  Durer  atid 
Holbein  ;  compare  Uie  vile  eliusiciUity  uf  Cunuriiaud  the  modern 
Itidians  with  Mine  da  Ficaolc,  Lnca  della  Itobbin,  and  Andrea 
del  Verrocchio.  The  manner  of  Nicolo  Poiiesin  is  auid  to  be 
Greek — it  may  be  bo  ;  this  only  I  know,  that  it  is  heortlcsa  and 
pro&tloss.  Thescrority  uf  the  rule,  huwover,  exteuiU  not  in  I 
force  to  the  nationality,  hut  only  to  the  vigibility  of  things  ;  for' 
it  is  vt'ry  possible  forau  artist  of  powerful  miiul  lo  throw  liimselC 
well  into  the  feeling  of  foreign  nations  of  his  own  time.  Th 
John  Lewifi  has  been  eminently  BucccsBf  iil  in  hie  seizing  of  Spa 
isb  chai*acter.  Yet  it  may  be  doubt«iL  if  (he  eeiztire  be  such  its 
SpaiiiurJK  themselves  would  aekuowlodge  ;  it  is  probably  uf  the 
habits  of  the  (leople  more  than  tlieir  hearts  ;  continued  elFecU 
of  this  kind,  oai>ecially  if  their  eubjects  be  varied,  aiwuredly  end 
in  failnre  ;  Lewis,  whr>  scorned  so  eminently  penetrative  in 
Spain,  t!i>nt  nothing  from  liidy  but  complexions  and  costiuncA, 
and  I  expect  no  guorl  from  his  s^tay  in  Kg,vpu  English  artists 
ait!  ugQftlly  entirely  ruined  by  rceidenee  in  Italy,  but  for  tlii^H 
there  are  wUatenil  caiitjcs  whicli  it  is  not  here  the  place  toH 
examine.  Q^  this  ne  it  may,  and  whatever  euccesa  may  be  at- 
iiined  in  pictures  of  alight  and  unpretending  aim,  of  gen 
aa  they  arc  called,  in  the  renderiug  of  foreign  character,  of  thi 
1  am  certain,  that  wliatevcr  i»  to  he  truly  gro^t  and  ulTcctii: 
muet  have  on  it  the  strong  stamp  of  the  native  huid  ;  not  a  la 
thifi,  Liut  u  uccessity,  from  tlie  mteuae  held  uu  their  country 
the  affections  of  all  tnily  great  men  ;  all  clu^'ticalit.r,  all  mid 
age  patent  reviving,  is  utterly  vuJn  and  absurd  ;  if  we  arc  now 
tx]  do  anything  great,  good,  awful,  religious,  it  must  be  gut  out 
of  our  own  little  island,  and  out  of  this  year  184C,  railroads  and 
all  :  if  u  Britisih  painter,  I  eny  this  in  earnest  eeriousnciis,  can- 
not make  historical  characters  out  of  the  British  House  of  Pe«re, 
be  cannot  painc  history  ;  and  if  be  cannot  make  a  Madonna  of  a 
Britiidi  girl  of  the  niueteeuth  century,  he  cannot  puini  one  at  all. 
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The  rule,  of  courso,   holds  in  landscape  ;   yot  so  far  loss 

antboritatively,  that  the  material  nature  of  all  countries  and 

timrs  is  in.  many  points  flctonlly,  and  in  all,  in  principle,  the 

same  ;  so  tliut  fecliiig»  cduciitod  in  Cutitt>erlivnd> 

uk  ftfUne  cm  may  find  thoir  fuod  in  Switzerland,  imd  impres- 

L«idM«»o    nib-  gions  tirst  received  among  tliu  rocks  ot  CoruivaLI, 

be  recalled  opou  the  precipices  of  Genoa.     Add  to 

actaal  sameness,  the  power  of  every  great  roind  to  posnejin 

ilf  of  the  spirit  of  things  once  presented  to  it,  and  it  is  evident, 

that  little  limitation  can  l>o  ^i  U}  the  landitca|)C  paiiil.er  as  to 

the  choice  of  hia  field  ;  and  that  the  law  ot  nationality  will  hold 

with  him  only  bO  far  na  a  certain  joyfulnu&i  and  complctitni  will 

be  by  preference  found  in  those  parts  of  his  subject  which  ro- 

mind  hint  of  his  own  luud.     lint  if  he  attempt  to  Iniproii^  un  his 

huidsca|)$s  any  other  s^iirit  than  that  be  ha«  felt,  and  to  make 

them  landscapes  of  othftr  times,  it  is  all  over  with  him,  at  leiwt, 

in  the  degree  in  which  such  r^nt^ctotl  jiu>un6hino  takes  pliice  of 

the  genuine  light  of  the  present  day^ 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  trouble  this 
ample  principle  will  save  both  the  paJntvr  and  the  critic  ;  it  at 
ODC*  teti  aside  the  wh«jle  school  of  common  composition,  and 
eiononitfs  us  from  the  labor  of  minutely  examining  any  hind- 
icK|ie  which  ha»  uympha  or  philosophers  in  it. 

It  is  hardly  nccessjixy foriis  to  illustrate  this  prinoiplo  by  any 
teftjence  to  the  works  of  early  landscajnj  paiutura,  as  X  supposo 
it  is  imirersally  acknowlo«lf;wd  with  respect  to  them  ;  Tiliaa 
being  the  most  rcmarkiiblo  instance  of  thointhinnraof  the  native 
air  on  a  strong  miml,  and  Cliiudo,  of  that  of  the  claRsicul  poison 
DD  a  weak  one  ;  but  it  is  very  nccesaitry  to  keep  it  in  mind  in 
reriewing  the  works  of  our  groat  modern  landsoapo  piiinl-er. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  district  ot  Knyiand  Turner  first  or 
Imigest  studied,  bnt  the  accnery  whose  iiiHuence  I  can  traco 
mo«t  definitely  throughout  his  works,  varied  aa  they  aro.  is  that 
of  Yorktihirt^.  Of  all  hia  drawings,  I  think,  thoao 
jadiMHton  !»  of  the  Yorkshire  series  have  the  most  heart  in 
thorn,  the  meet  affectionate,  simi)lc,  unwearied, 
ttrioM  finishing  of  truth.     There  is  in  them  littk'  seeking  after 

Ct,  hut'a  strong  love  of  place,  little  exhibition  of  the  artist's 
powers  or  peculiarities,   bnt  intense   appreciation  of  the 
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BDiullest  local  minatJie.  Thcso  drawings  hsva  nnfortnnafcly 
chungc'<l  lutndd  froijiioutly,  and  Itare  beea  abiisod  and  ill  treated 
liy  pictnrp  dealere  and  ck-iiners  ;  the  greater  mmibcr  «[  thcDt, 
are  now  mere  wrecka.  I  name  them  not  as  instances^  hut  aa 
proofs  of  the  artist's  study  in  this  district ;  for  the  affection  to 
which  thfty  own  tlicir  exncll«ncft,  must  havo  boon  grounded  long 
years  before.  It  is  to  be  traced,  not  only  in  thesD  dravringe  of 
the  places  tlionteolvc!!,  but  iu  the  peculiar  lore  of  the  painter  for 
roundcil  fnrni.i  of  billK  ;  not  hut  that  he  is  right  in  this  on 
general  principles,  for  I  doubt  not,  that,  with  hia  peculiar  feoliug 
for  beiLutv  df  liiii\  liis  liill«  would  hiive  boon  rounded  etUl,  oren 
if  ho  had  studied  first  among  the  peaks  of  Cadoro  ;  but  rounded 
to  the  Baine  extent  and  wiib  llio  Same  delight  in  their  ronudncas, 
thor  would  uot  have  beeu.  It  ia,  I  beliovo,  to  those  brcMid 
wooded  steeps  untl  swells  of  the  Yorkshire  downs  that  we  in  part 
owe  the  singutarniaasiveness  that  prevails  iti  Turner's  mountiiia 
drawing,  and  fc'wcfi  it  one  nf  its  chief  clerafinta  of  grandeur.  Let 
the  roador  open  tlio  Liber  Studiorum,  and  compare  the  painter's 
enjoyment  of  tlii>  liiicB  in  the  Bon  Arthur,  with  \m  eomi>amtive 
uuconifoi-tahlenesa  among  those  of  the  aignillca  about  Che  Mer 
de  Glace.  Ureat  aa  he  i»,  tlioso  peakii  would  have  been  touched 
very  differently  by  a  Savoyard  as  great  as  he. 

I  am  in  tho  hahit  of  looking  to  the  YorkHhire  drawings, 
indicating  ono  of  the  culminating  point«  in  Turner's  career. 
In  thoBC  he  attained  the  highest  dcgn;e  of  what  bo  had  up  to 
that  time  attempted,  namely,  finish  and  quantity  of  form  united 
with  eipresRton  of  atmosphere,  and  light  without  color.  Hia 
early  drawings  orc^  singularly  instructive  in  this  definiteness  an 
simplicity  of  aim.  "Ko  complicated  or  brilliant  color  is  er 
thought  of  in  them  ;  they  aro  little  more  than  exquifiite  studi 
in  light  and  shmic,  vory  green  blues  being  used  for  the  ahadows, 
and  golden  browns  f«r  the  lights.  The  diMeulty  and  treachery 
of  color  being  thns  avoided,  the  artiat  wjls  able  to  bend  his  whole 
mind  upon  tho  drawing,  and  thus  to  attain  such  decision,  deli- 
cacy, and  comploti'ncss  as  havo  never  in  any  wine  been  equalled, 
and  as  might  servo  him  for  a  secure  foundation  in  al!  after  ei- 
perimouts.  Of  the  quantity  and  precision  of  his  details,  the 
fJrawjn^B  made  for  IlakewiH' s  Italy,  are  singular  examples.  Tho 
most  perfect  gem  in  execution  is  aVvVlW  hit  on  tho  lUiine,  wi 
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reeds  in  the  .ore^ound,  in  the  poaeMsion  of  B.  Or.  Windna, 
Esq.,  of  Tottenliiim  ;  but  the  Yorkshire  dniwiiigs  Bocm  lo  be  on 
tho  whole  tilt'  inoKt  noble  ix'prciiL-iilulivoti  uf  lim  art  at  this  period. 
About  the  time  of  their  production,  the  artist  seeou  to  huro 
felt  that  ho  hod  done  oith^^r  lUI  (hut  cotild  be  done,  or  all  that 
was  ncecssarv.  in  that  numner.  and  began  to  reach  iiftcr  some- 
thing  lieyontl  it.  Tlio  element  of  eohir  begins  to  mingle  with 
his  work,  and  In  the  first  offorte  to  reconcile  hia  inttmso  feeling 
lor  it  with  hiacarylul  form,  several  anomalies  begin  to  lo  vieilile, 
and  some  unfortunate  or  uninteresting  works  necessarily  belong 
to  the  peri«>d.  The  England  drawings,  which  are  rery  charae- 
teriatic  of  it,  are  exceedingly  unequal, — some,  as  tho  Oakhamp- 
lon,  Kil^rren,  Alnwiok.  uiiil  Lhmthony,  bcin^  among  his  fincmt 
works  ;  othere,  as  the  Windsor  from  Eton,  tlio  Eton  College, 
and  the  Bedfunl^  showing  ooarsoncsB  and  oonvetitionnlity. 

1  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  painter  first  went  aliroad, 
bat  among  the  earlioet  of  tho  eoriea  of  the  Liber  Studtorum 
^datCB  mo8, 1B0!>,)  occnr  the  magnificent  Mont  St.  Qothard,  and 
little  DoviFa  Britlgo.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
Mbjteis  of  tho  after  his  iie<jiiaintaiu!0  with  this  aoenery,  bo  con* 
genial  in  almost  all  respects  with  the  unergyof  his 
miad,  and  supplying  him  with  maLeriuU  of  wliich  in  thejie  two 
•ubjecia,  and  in  the  Chartrenao,  and  several  others  afterwards, 
heiihowed  both  his  entire  appreciation  and  eonmiand,  the  pro- 
portion of  English  to  foreign  subjeelK  should  in  the  rest  of  the 
vork  be  more  thun  two  to  one  ;  and  tlittt  thoNO  English  t^ub- 
jects  should  be^ — ^nany  of  them — y£  a  kind  peculiarly  simple,  and 
of  CTcry-day  occiirrouco,  such  as  the  Peuilmry  Mill,  the  Farm 
Ywd  Composition  with  the  White  Horse,  that  with  the  Cocks 
aoil  Pigs,  fledging  and  Bitching,  Watercress  Gatherers  (scene 
at  Twickenham,)  ami  the  hnautiriil  and  solemn  rustic  subject 
aiOed  a  VVatcnnill ;  and  that  the  urcbitcctnral  subjocta  instead 
of  being  taken,  as  might  have  bt^un  expetdeJ  of  an  artist  so  fond 
df  treating  effects  of  extended  space,  from  some  of  the  enormous 
wntiuental  masses  are  almost  exclnsively  British  ;  Rivaulx, 
Holy  Island,  Dnmblain,  Dunstanborough,  Chepstow,  St.  Oath- 
trine's,  Oi-flonwich  Hosintal,  an  English  Pariah  Church,  a 
Suon  Bnin,  and  an  oxtinisite  lit^niinidcenco  of  the  '&(i^\'?>H 
Loiriflod  CMtk  in  tbepaatorai,  with  the  brook,  wooAcu  \it\i^t 
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and  viM  dnclc,  to  all  of  which  wc  have  nothing  forci^  to  opj 
bnt  tlircc  slight,    ill-con aidcrod,  and   unsatisfactory   snhjectSr 
from    Harile,  LauHenlxmrg,  and  aimther  Swiss  village  ;    and, 
further,  not  only  is  the  propondoraacc  of  subject  British,  but  of 
aSeotion  also  ;  for  it  is  straugu  with  what  fuluoiis  and  completion 
tlte  homo  giibjeots  are  treated  in  conifKu-ison  with  the  greater 
pari  of  tiie  foreijifn  otiea.     Compare  the  figures  and  sheep  ia 
the   Hedging  and  Ditching,  and   tlic   East  Gate  Wincheltioa, 
together  witli  the  near  leafago,  with  thnpazzlod  foreground  and 
iuBppropriuto  liguri-H  of  the  Lake  of  Thuii  ;  or  the  cattle  and 
ruad  uf  the  ijU  C'athoriuo'ti  Hill,  witii  the  foregrouud  of 
BuoueTlUe ;  or  the  exquitiitc  iigure  with  the  shoaf  of  corn, 
the  Waterrnill,  with  tlio  vinli^jes  of  the  Orenoblo  eubjoct. 

In  his  foliage  the  same  predilections  are  remarkable.  Rem- 
iniKconcM  of  English  willows  bjr  the  brooks,  and  English  forest 
gludea  mingle  even  with  the  lieroiu  foliage  of  tlie  vluuicits  and 
Hcsporic,  and  tUo  Cophalus  ;  into  the  pine,  whether  of  Switzcr*  , 
laud  or  the  glorioiu)  Stone,  he  vanuot  entfjr,  or  enters  at  hilfl 
penl,  like  Ariel.  Thoao  of  the  Valley  of  Chamounix  are  fine 
masaes,  better  pinea  than  other  people's,  but  not  a  bit  like  pines 
for  oil  that ;  he  (oolii  his  weakness,  and  tears  them  off  tlie  distant 
mountains  witli  tlie  mcrcilessnesi)  of  an  avalanche.  The  Stone 
pines  of  tbo  two  Italian  compositions  arc  fine  in  their  arrange- 
munt.  but  tbey  are  vcrjr  pitiful  pine^  ;  tlio  glory  of  the  Alpine 
ro»o  he  never  louclios  ;  by  munchod  chestnuts  with  no  rolish  ; 
ne\*er  has  learned  to  like  olirc!) ;  and,  by  the  vine,  wo  find  hit 
in  the  foreground  of  the  Grenoble  Alpa  laid  utterly  and  incontrii 
vcrtibly  on  hia  back. 

I  ttdduM  thcao  evidences  of  Tnraor'a  nationality  (and  innu- 
merublu  otUeru  might  bu  given  if  need  were)  not  as  proofs 
weakness  but  of  power  ;  not  si>  miicli  m  UsLifyiug  want  of  per^ 
ception  in  foreign  lauds,  ax  strong  hold  on  his  own  will ;  for  1 
am  sure  that  no  art^ist  who  has  not  this  hold  upon  his  own  will 
ever  get  good  o;it  of  any  ether.  Keeping  this  principle  in  mind, 
it  is  instmetivo  to  obaerve  the  depth  and  Hulemnity  whiob 
Turner's  feeling  rccoivcd  from  the  aRoncry  of  the  continent,  the 
keen  appreciation  up  tu  a  certain  jiuiut  of  all  that  is  locally  uhar- 
actcriBtic,  and  the  ready  seizure  for  future  ii«e  of  all  valoabl^ 
material. 
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Of  all  foreign  contitries  he  lias  most  entirely  entered  into  tho 
spirit,  of  Franco  ;  partly  l>cc3i[3(;  here  lie  foniul  more  fcllowflhip 
of  Bceno  wiUi  his  own  Kiiglunil.  purtly  bccuiiHU  an  amount  of 
thought,  M-hich  will  miss  of  Italy  or  Switzerland, 
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MiniiBK  or         will  fathom  Fruixx' :  purUy  lict-uuso  theru  is  in  tlm 
ksdMino.   Tbc    French  fulitigu  ami  foriii:^  of  ground,  mnch  that  is 
"  ''     especially  congenial  with  his  own  pccaliar  choice 

ol  form.    -To  whut  canso  it  is  owing  I  caTinot  tell,  nor  is  it  gcn- 
erully  allowed  or  felt ;  but  of  tlin  f:ict  I  am  eiirtoJii,  Uitit  for 
grace  of  stem  and  perfoetion  of  form  in  their  tmnsparont  foliage, 
the  French  trccH  aru  ultogcther  uumutiihed  ;  luid  Ihuir  modus  of 
grouping  and  ma^eing  arc  so  pcrfeutly  ami  coDstoutly  hcautiful 
tliat  I  think  of  all  countrios  for  educating  iiu  artidi  to  tlie  per- 
ception of  grace,  Franco  bears  tlie  bell  ;  and  that  not  romantic 
nor  mountainous  France,  not  tho  Vosgcs,  nor  Auvergne,  nor 
Proscnce,  hut  lowland  Fnmcw,  l*iean]y  and  Normandy,  ttie  val- 
lajni  of  tho  Loiro  and  Seine,  and  even  tho  district,  eo  thought- 
kssly  and  mindlessly  abused  by  Kuglish  travellers,  as  uninterest- 
itig,  (ravorsed  between  Oahiis  and  Dijon  ;  of  whidt  thei'c  is  not 
•  single  Talloj  huh  ia  fnll  of  tho  miwtt  lovely  pinbnrea,  nor  a  mile 
from  which  the  orUst  may  not  rcwcivo  im^trnution  ;  tho  district 
immediately  alKmf.  8i:uti  heiiig  prrhupH  tho  mo;^!  valuable  fro7n 
the  grandour  of  itii  lines  of  pophu's  and  the  uuimagiuabic  finish 
ud  beauty  of  the  (rye  forms  iii  ttio  two  gfWLt  avenuee  without 
tlie  walls.     Of  this  kind  of  hcanty  Turner  was  the  lirsL  to  take 
cojgnizance.  and  he  still  remains  the  only,  hut  in  himself  tho 
EufBciont  painter  of  French  landscape.     Onoof  the  most  hcanU- 
Jul  examples  is  tho  drawing  of  truos  engraved  for  tho  Keepsake, 
flow  in  tiio  posseSBion  of  It.    G.    Windiis,   ilsq.;    tho  drawings 
Hade  to  illusLruLe  tho  scenery  uf  the  Hivors  of  Franoo  supply 
tBstAnc«s  of  the  most  vai'icd  character. 

The  artist  appears,  until  very  lately,  rather  to  have  taken 
from  Switzerland  thonghts  and  genera!  conceptions  of  fiize  and 
of  grand  form  and  efft'ct  lo  hu  used  in  his  after  eomiwsitions, 
tluLD  U>  have  attempted  the  seizing  of  its  actual  diameter.  This 
was  beforehand  lo  be  expected  fxom  tho  utter  phyBieal  impossi- 
tilily  of  rendering  certain  effects  of  Swiss  scenery,  and  the 
monntony  and  nnmanagcablcness  of  others.  The  Valley  of 
CluDioimix  in  the  collection  of  Walter  Fawkcs,  Esq.,  I  have 
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never  seen  ;  it  bus  a  Ingli  rcptilAtton  ;  the  Hannibal  passing  the 
Alps  in  ite  present  Btat<!c:xhilnLR  notliin;;  but  a  hetivy  fihowor  iinil 
II  crowd  of  people  getting  wot ;  unotlior  picture  in  the  urtiBt'a^ 
giiUory  of  a  luu(l-f«lt  is  meet  masterly  and  iateroiftin^',  but  morlfl 
(hiring  thtiu  ngreenble.     Tbo  Snow-storro,  avalanche,  and  inim- 
(Uitiou,  is  one  of  )iis  mightiest  works,  but  the  amount  of  moun- 
tain drawing  in  it  is  leas  than  of  cloud  and  effect  -,  the  8nb}Go(^| 
in  the  Liber  Studioruni  are  on  Hid  whole  tlie  moat  intensely  folt, 
and  next  to  them  llio  vignott<>6  to  Rogi-ra's  Pocma  and  Italy. 
Of  Homo  recent  drawings  of  Swiss  subject  I  ehall  speak  presently. 

The  eUcot  of  Italy  npon  his  mind  is  very  puzzliug.     On  thAH 
one  band,  it  gave  him  the  solemnity  and  power  which  are  maal'v 
nested  in  the  liistorical  compotsitions  of  the  Liber  Studiurum, 
Itt,   Bb  ncidor.  o^orc  specially  the  Ri^ipuh,  the  Oephalns,  the  ecer 
dL22tor..'mi.«  ^™f"  t^'e  Pniry  Qnecn,  and  the  jEsacuH  and  Eei 
SwM«»l- "-'*    ITio  :  on  the  other,  ho  aeema  never  to  have  ente 
tioM  Low  (»iiinB.  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  lUily,  and  the  maiori, 
he  obtained  there  were  afterwards  but  awkwardly  introduce 
in  bin  large  eompositions. 

Of  those  there  are  very  few  at  all  worthy  of  liim  ;  none  bn 
the  Liber  Studiomm  subjects  are  thoroughly  great,  and  thi 
are  great  because  there  is  in  them  the  seriunsne-BS  without  th 
materials  of  othor  couotricB  and  times.     There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly indicative  of  Palestine  in  the  Barley  Harvest  of  th^| 
Biipali,  nor  in  those  round  and  nwfnl  trees  ;  only  tlie  Bolcmniti^* 
of  the  Routh  in  the  lifting  of  tbo  near  burning  moon.     The  rocks 
of  the  Jason  niiiy  be  scon  in  any  quarry  of  Warwickshire  ffl«ul- 
stone.     Jason  htmaolf  ban  not  a  bit  of  Urwk  about  him — he  ii 
a  simple  warrior  of  no  period  iu  particular,  nay,  I  think  there  i 
something  of  the  uiuetecuth  century  about  his  legs.     Who 
local  character  of  this  clasaioal  kind  is  attempted,  the  painter  i 
visibly  cramped  :  awkward  rcaemblnncfta  ttf  Claode  testify  thi 
want  of  his  usual  foT-ceful   originality:  in  the  tenth   Plague 
Egyi>t,  hu  makes  ua  think  of  Bclmoni  mlhor  than  of  Mo!*a  ;  thi 
fifth  ta  Q  total  failure,  the  ])yramid8  louk  like  brick-kilus,  an 
the  fire  running  along  the  ground  bears  brotherly  re*iemblance 
to  the  burning  of  manurti.     'Flic  reitUzation  of  the  tenth  plagnc 
now  in  his  gallery  is  tlner  than  the  study,  but  Ktill  unintoreating ; 
and  of  Itic  largo  conipoBltiona  which  have  mach  of  Italy  in  them. 
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tlie  greater  part  arc  OTorwliolmcd  with  qnantity  and  deficient  in 
emotion.  The  Crossing  the  liiMok  is  one  of  the  best  of  thcM 
h^'hrid  pictun^  ;  iMuoiii))Hnil)li>  in  iU  Iroc  clmwiiig.  It  yot  Icavoa 
as  duubtful  where  we  uro  to  look  und  what  we  oro  to  feel ;  it  ia 
iiorlhtTU  iu  ita  color,  Bouthurii  in  its  loUiige,  Italy  in  its  dotails, 
and  Eiightcd  ia  its  eon^atious,  without  the  gnuideur  of  the  one, 
or  the  healthiness  of  the  other. 

'Hie  two  Ciirthttges  are  mere  nitioniilizntions  of  Claude,  one 

of  them  excotiriivoly  Imd  in  coUir,  thoothiT  a  ^n-aiiii  thouglit,  and 

jet  one  of  the  kind  which  does  no  one  any  good,  bccansc  ovory> 

thing  iu  It  ia  reciprocally  saerilicod  ;  the  foliago  iii  sac-riliciHt  to 

the  architecturo,  the  arohltecturo  to  the  water,  the  water  is 

neitlier  sea,  nor  river,  nor  lake,  nor  brook,  nor  canai,  and  flavor*  j 

of  Regent's  Park  ;  the  foreground  is  ■nncomfortablc  ground, — let 

tm  bailding  Icasca.      So    the   Calignln's    Bridge,    Tcmjilo    of 

Japiter,  Departure  of  Hegnlua,   Ancient  Italy,   Cicero's  Villa;, 

and  euch  others,  conic  they  from  whono  liaiid   they  may,  I  class 

Dttder  the  general  bead  of  "  nousenso  pictures."    There  never 

can  be  any  wholesome  fe«Iing  deYeloped  in   these  ])rei»ostoroii8 

sccamnlations,  and  whore  the  artist's  feeling  fails,  his  art  fol> 

lows ;  so  that  the  worst  po«>mble  examples  of  Tnmer'a  color  aro 

l<Hind  in  pictures  of  this  class  ;  iu  one  or  two  instances  he  has 

Woken  tlirough  the  cunvonlional  rules,  and  then  is  always  lino, 

«  in  the  Uero  and  Leandor  ;  but  in  general  the  piotnre  rises  in 

ralneaa  it  approached  to  a  view,  as  tUe  fountain   of  F»llacy,  a 

]>ieco  of  rich  northern  Italy,  with  some  fairy  waterworks  ;  this 

jiirturc  waa  unrivalled  in  color  once,  but  is  now  a  mere  wreck. 

So  the  Itapo  of  Proserpine,  Utongh  it  is  singular  that  in  bis 

Acsdeniy  pictures  even  his  simplicity  fails  of  I'cactiing  ideality  ; 

■Rthis  picture  of  rrosei'pine  the  mLtiiru  is  not  tlio  grand  natura 

of  ill  time,  it  ia  indubitably  modern,*  und  wo  aru  perfectly 

ela>triticd  at  anybody's  being  carried  awiiy  in  the  corner  except 


*  Tbia  passage  seeing  at  variuuce  with  wlmt  Ims  been  said  of  the  necc*- 
tHy  of  painting  )im«.'iit  times  iinil  olijititii.  U  in  noi,  w>,  A  gnat  ))muu-r 
nake9  out  of  that  which  Iir  riniln  httfmiB  him  ^omcihiii^  whirh  i.^  inilqitm- 
(kol  of  all  lime.  Ite  enn  only  do  ItiiA  out  of  ih(^  matcrlnlH  reiuly  to  bin 
tund,  hat  thiit  which  he  builds  hiut  the  rltt'niiy  or  dnU'tiwi  tigv.  A  littl« 
(MiDlrr  ia  unniliilatod  hy  an  iiD&cIironlsm.  and  la  conrcntionallj'  sntique, 
«Dd  iuroluntoril;'  niodcru 
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by  people  vith  Spiky  liata  and  combines.  This  is  traccAble  to 
several  causM  ;  partly  to  the  waut  o£  any  gniud  epocilic  form, 
partly  to  tho  too  evident  middle-age  elmnicter  of  the  ruins  crown- 
ing the  htllH,  and  lo  :l  mulMpliitity  of  minor  caascs  vhich  we  caii- 
uot  ut  prcBGut  cuter  into. 

Neither  iu  his  uctual  viows  d(  Italy  has  Tarnor  ever  caiighl; 
her  true  fijiirit,  t-xeept  iu  tlie  littlu  vigiuittes  to  Kogcre's  Poems. 
The  Villu  of  Galileo,  the  nankolesj;  eompu.iitiQii  with  ^touepmes, 
.  .  -    .  '^'C  several  villa  mooolielits,  and  the  convent  com- 

lu'r  .innwjwd  poflitions  lu  the  Voyiigo  or  C'oliimlmii,  arc  iiUogetncr 
radudni  9MII-  QXipiiBitc ;  liiit  this  is  owing  chictty  to  their  Hini- 
pliuity  unci  |)crhap8  iu  sumo  measure  to  their  smoU- 
Qen  of  size.  !Konc  of  his  iurgc  pictiu'cs  at  all  equal  tlicrn  ;  the 
hay  of  J3uiae  iet  enciiniberud  with  iniiterial,  it  cuntuins  ten  times 
M  mnch  us  is  necc*mry  to  a  good  picture,  and  yet  is  so  onide 
iu  color  OS  to  hKik  unfmiahed.  The  Palcstriou  is  full  of  raw 
white,  and  Iiuh  a  h>ok  of  iliunjiton  Court  about  its  long  avonnu  : 
the  modem  Italy  impurely  English  in  \ts  near  foliage  ;  it  is  com- 
posed from  Tivoli  mutorial  enriched  and  arranged  most  dei- 
torously,  but  it  has  the  look  of  a  rich  iin-anj^mont,  and  not  the 
virtue  of  tlic  real  thing.  The  early  Tivoli,  u  hirge  dniwing 
taken  from  Iwlow  the  fiilU,  wasiut  lit  Lin  true,  and  still  less  fortu- 
nate, the  trees  there  being  altogether  afFeeted  aud  artificial^  Tlic 
Florence  engraved  in  the  Ketpsjiko  i»  a  glorious  drawing,  as  far 
as  rogards  the  paswige  witli  tlie  bridge  and  sunlight  on  the  Arno, 
the  Castine  foliage,  iLnd  distant  plain,  and  the  towers  of  tlie 
fortress  on  the  left ;  but  the  details  vf  the  dtiomo  and  the  city 
are  culiri^Iy  niiKued,  and  with  them  the  mnjesty  of  tlie  whole 
SQunc.  The  vines  and  melon!*  of  the  furegnmud  are  disorderly, 
and  Its  cyjiressos  couvonliyual ;  iu  fact,  I  recollect  no  instance 
of  Turner's  drawing  a  cypress  except  in  general  terms. 

The  chief  reason  of  these  failures  I  inmgine  to  be  the  effort  of 
Uie  urtiat  in  put  joyon^ncss  and  brilliancy  of  effect  upon  scuncb 
eminently  pensive,  to  subtititute  radiance  fur  serenity  of  light, 
and  to  furee  the  freedom  aud  brcadth  of  line  which  he  learned 
to  love  on  English  downa  and  Highland  moors,  out  of  a  conn- 
try  dotted  by  camiiuniles  and  gijUiire  conrenla,  hristled  vith 
oyprcaecB,  partitioned  by  walls,  and  gone  uj>  imd  down  Ity  ste]>3. 

In  uuo  of  the  cities  of  Italy  ho  hud  no  such  diUicuIties  to 
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encounter.  At  Vcuico  he  found  froedom  of  epnoo,  bnUiancj  of 
light,  variety  of  color,  massy  simplicity  of  general  form  ;  and  to 
Vtinico  we  one  miiii^v  of  tla'  mutivos  in  which  liis  higUwt  powcm 
of  color  have  bvcii  displayed  after  thut  ohango  in  liis  system  of 
which  we  must  now  ukc  note. 

Among  the    earlier  paintings  of  Tnmer,  the  culminating 

period,  marked  by  the  Yurk^hiru  aurioH  in  hit;  dniwingg,  is  diu- 

tingniBhcd  by  great  solemnity  and  simplicity  of  enbjoct,  prova- 

144.  chtnicaiD-  lunt  gluum  in  light  and  &hado>  and  brown  in  tho 

ST^SS^riliillS  ^^^'  the  drawing  manly  hut  careful,  the  miimtiii) 

w*»  o*  ««■      Bometimos  exquisitely  dulicuto.    All  the  Uiicat  works 

(if  this  3)oriod  ore,  I  believe,  witliout  exception,  views,  or  quiet 

Biaglo  thoughts.     The  Caldor  Uridgc,  belonging  to  E.  Uicknell, 

Esq.,  is  a  most  pure  und  b«aulifLil  exauiple.     The  Ivy  Bridge 

I  imagine  to  be  later,   hut  its  rock  foreground   h  idtogothor 

unrivfldled  and  remarkable  for  iU  dclteocy  of  detail ;  a  hutterlly 

is  seen  settled  on  one  of  the  largu  hroivn  sUmcs  in  the  mid^t  of 

tbe  torrent.      Two  paintings  of  Bonnoville*  in  Havoy,  one  in 

the  possession  of  Abel  Allnntt,  H&q.,  the  other,  aud.  I  think, 

flie'Bneat,  in  a  colletlion  at  Iliruiinghani,  show  more  variety  of 

color  than  is  usual  with  him  at  the  period,  and  arc  in  every 

iwpeot  magnilicent  examples.     Pieturca  of  this  class   are  of 

pecoliar  value,  for  the  larger  compositions  of  tlio  wmio  period 

ureall  poor  in  color,  and  most  of  thoin  much  damaged,  but  tlio 

BBialler  works  have  been  far  finer  origimiUy,   and  lliyir  color 

SMmseecnre.     There  is  notliiog  in  the  range  of  land&capL^  art 

eqasl  to  them  in  their  way.  Imt  tln^  full  character  and  capacity 

of  the  painter  is  not  in  them.     G  rand  lu  they  ore  in  their  sobriety, 

ilinystlH  leave  much  to  bo  deHirod  ;  there  iu  great  heaviness  in 

liieir  shadows,   the  material  ia  noTcr  tlioronghly  viin'[iiisbod, 

Itjjough  this  partly  for  a  very  nublu  reason,  that  thi.!  paiuter  h 

always  thinking  of  and  referring  to  nature,  and  indulges  in  no 

urtJstical  conventionalities,)  and  sometimes  the  handling  appears 

faAIe.     In  warmth,  lighfcnejis,  and   trail jiparency  they  have  no 

chonoo  against  Gainsborough  ;  in  clear  skies  ami  air  tune  they 

m   alike    nnfortimate    when   th«v   provuko  comparison   with 

OUude  ;  and  in  force  and  solemnity  they  can  in  no  wise  stand 

inU)  the  landi^capc;  of  the  Venetians. 

The  painter  evidently  felt  that  ho  had  farther  powers,  and 
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proBBod  foi-ward  into  tlifi  field  whoro  alone  thoy  could  bo  bronght 
into  play.     It  veas  imposaildo  for  him,  vilh  all  hla  ko«ii  and  long- 
disciplined  ])erwptions,  not  to  feel  that  the  real  color  o(  nature 
bnd  never  been  attempted  by  any  school ;   and  that  though 
cnnvmitional  rn|irfw<ntatiimrt  hail  buen  j(iven  by  rlio  Venctiana 
of  eunliglit  and  twilij;lit,    Iiy  itivariably  rendering  the  white 
>lden  and  the  bluu»  grcoii,  yel.  of  tho  actual,  joyous,   pui 
aoato  buoa  of  tho  external  vorld  no  recxtrd  had  over  bet 
given,     lie  saw  also  that  the  tinish  and  Hpeeific  grandenr 
nature  had  been  given,  bnt  her  fulness,  Rpacc,  and   mystoi 
never  ;  and  he  silw  that  the  gn^at  landsuape  painters  had  alvaj 
Hunk  tho  lower  middle  tinte  of  nature  in  extreme  shade,  hringinj 
the  entire  melody  of  color  as  many  degrees  down  as  their  possiblo 
light  was  inferior  to  luituro's  ;  and  that  in  sd  doing  a  glooms. 
principle  had  influcucctl  them  even  iu  their  choice  of  robjocL 

For  the  conventional  color  ho  substitul-ed  a  pure  straight 
forward  rendering  of  fact,  as  far  as  waa  in  liis  power  ;  and  tha 
not  of  tmoh  fact  as  had  been  buforo  oven  auggcHtcd,  hub  of 
that  h  most  brllliaut,  beautiful,  and  iuinitt»ble  :  he  went  to  the 
eatarncl  for  its  iris,  (u  tlie  coiiflagnitjon  for  its  llames,  asked  of    ■ 
tho  sea  its  intcuecBt  nzurc,  of  the  sky  its  clearest  gold.     For  th^| 
limited  epnoeanddeliued  forms  of  elder  landsuape,  he  substituted 
the  quantity  and  the  mystery  of  the  vastiest  scenes  of  earth  ;  and 
for  the  gnhduod  chtarowMiro  ho  riiibrftitatod  first  a  balanced  dim 
inution  of  oppositions  tlirutigliont   the  scale,  and   aftcrwari 
in  one  or  two  iuftancee,  atl-cmptcd  the  reverse  of  the  old  pri 
ciplc,  taking  the  lowest  portion  of  the  sciUe  truly,  and  morgi 
the  upper  part  in  hiyh  light. 

Innovation!!  tut  daring  and  no  various  could  not  ))e  introdnced 
withont  correi*ponding  peril  :  tho  difficulties  that  lay  tn  his  way 
wore  mure  than  any  human  iiit^llent.  conld  altogether  mirmount. 
1 1^  mmflnini-*  .>r '"  '"^  *'™*^  there  has  Ijoon  no  one  system  of  ool 
itrJu^i;i"S:g^'"^'"^''>'    ifprovod;    overy  ai-tist    hag   his  ow 
*•"■  mctbod    and    hiit   own    vchicb  ;  how    to   do  wh 

OaiDshorough  did,  wo  know  not ;  mnch  less  what  Titian  ;  to  i 
vent  a  new  system  of  coIof  f^an  hardly  In*  experied  of  tliofle  wh 
cannot  rtMiover  the  old.     To  obtain  perfectly  witiafactory  rcsullg 
in  color  under  the  new  conditions  introduced  by  Turner,  woul 
at  least  have  rei^uirod  thi^  exertion  of  all  his  energies  iu  (but  sol 
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direction.    Hut  color  hiw  alwftys  b^oii  only  liin  Mcond  object 

The  offcctaof  space  and  form,  in  which  lie  delig;ht8,  often  require 

the  employment  of  means  and  mcthml  totally  ut  vuriimce  vith 

thoeo  ii(K».'«siiry  for  thu  uhtuiDing  of  pnrc  color.     It  \&  jiliyeicully 

impossible,  for  inst-imce,  rightly  to  draw  cerUln  furmt;  of  tho 

upper  clouds  with  tiio  brush  ;  notJiiug  will  do  it  but  the  pullift 

hiife  with  loaded  white  after  the  blue  jp-ound  in  prepared.    Now 

it  18  inposaibte  that  a  cloud  so  drawn,  however  glazed  afterwards, 

sliotiM  hare  the  virtue  of  a  tliin  warm  tint  of  Titian '«,  wliowing^ 

tiio  canvas  throughout.     So  it  happens  eontinoally.     Add  to 

these  difficuJtics,  those  of  tho  peculiar  subjects  attempted,  and 

to  these  again,  all  that  belong  tu  the  alUirod  system  of  cbiarofl-' 

coro,  and  it  is  evident  that  wo  must  uot  Iw  eurpriseil  ut  finding 

tnany  deficiencies  or  faults  in  such  works.  tN»]>eoia11y  in   tho 

earlier  of  them,  nor  oven  guffer  onrselreB  to  be  withdrawn  by  tho 

jiuKuit  of  wh»t  seems  censurable  from  our  devotion  to  what  is 

mighty. 

Kutwiilislaiiding,  in  somo  chosen  examples  of  pictnres  of 

this  kind,  I  will  mime  three:  Juliet  and  her  Nurse;  the  Old 

Twiwraire,  and  the  Slave  Ship  :  1  do  nut  admit  that  there  are 

Kt  the  time  of  their  first  appearing  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 

Academy,  any  demonKtrably  avoidable  faults.     I  do  not  deny 

Umt  there  may  he,  nay,  tlnit  it  in  likely  there  are  ;  but  tliero  ia 

DO  tiring  urtlst  in  Enropu  whoso  judgment  might  safely  be  taken 

on  the  eubjcct,  or  who  eotild  without  lU'rogatice  afGrm  of  any 

psrt  of  Bucli  a  ])ieture,  that  it  was  wrfpi/  ;  I  am  iicrfectly  willing 

tfluUow,  that  the  lemon  yellow  is  not  properly  roprcMintjitive  of 

tbc  yellow  of  the  nky,  that  tho  loading  of  the  color  is  in  many 

placL's  disagrecuble,  that  many  of  tho  deUila  aro  drawn  with  ii 

kind  of  impcrfcetion  different  from  what  they  would  huvo  in 

nature^  and  that  many  oX  the  purtii  fail  uf  imiUbliuu,  cspuciidly 

te  an  uneducated  eye.     But  no  living  authority  is  of  weight 

'enough  to  prove  that  tho  virtucfl  of  the  pifitnrc  eould  have  l»0L'n 

obtained  at  a  less  suL-ritice,  or  that  thoy  ii-re  tiot  worth  tho  sacri- 

fr»;  and  tbongh  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  such  may  bo  the 

eaco,  and   that  what  Turner  Iius  done  may  hereafter  in  some 

nepoct«  be  done  better.  I  believe  mysc-lf  that  those  works  are  at 

Uw  time  of  their  first  appearing  H3  pcrfcctaa  thow  of  I'hidias  or 


Leonardo  ;  that  is  to  say,  incupablD  in  their  way,  of  any  improTe- 
mcnt  conceivable  by  Lumon  miud. 

Also,  it  id  only  by  comi)arison  with  gach  that  we  are  author- 
ized to  iiOirtn  definite  fiinlta  in  any  of  his  others,  for  wc  shonid 
have  lH>cn  ImitnrI  to  s\mi.)i,  at  leatit  for  the  present,  with  the  sumo 
modesty  respecting  even  his  worst  pictures  of  this  cluss,  bad  not 
his  more  noble  cflurU  given  us  canons  of  criticism. 

But,  as  was  beryn.'ha.nd  to  l>e  expected  from  the  difficulti 
ho  j^ppted  with.  Turner  is  exceedingly  tmcr^ual ;  he  Appear; 
always  as  a  champion  in  the  thick  of  tight,  sometimes  with 
foot  on  his  enemies*  neckft,  sometimcji  ataggorod  or  struck  to  hi 
knoo ;  once  or  twice  altogether  down.  lie  haa  failed  m< 
froquontly,  as  before  noticed,  in  elaborate  compimitions,  from 
redundant  quantity  ;  sometimes,  like  most  other  men,  from  over- 
care,  as  verj'  signally  iu  a  large  and  most  labored  druwiiig  of 
Bamborongh  ;  sometiincs,  unaccountably,  his  eye  for  color  seem- 
ing to  fiiil  him  for  a  time,  as  in  a  large  painting  of  Bomo  from 
the  Fonim,  and  in  the  C'icfM-o'a  ViUa,  Huilding  of  Cartlmge,  and 
the  picture  of  this  year  in  the  BritisJi  Institution;  and  aomo- 
timo6  I  am  sorry  to  say,  criminally,  from  U;kiug  licenses  which 
ho  most  know  to  he  illegitimate,  or  indnlging  in  conrcntional- 
iticB  which  he  does  not  require. 

On  such  instances  I  shall  not  insist,  for  the  finding  funlt  wit! 
Turner  is  not,  I  think,  either  decorous  iu  inyaelf  or  like  to  be 
benutieial  to  the  reader. '^    The  greater  number  of  failures  took 


*  Odd  [>t)int.  however,  It  Is  Innumbont  upon  me  to  notice,  heiag  no 
qnesUoti  of  Art  but  of  ttmlt^riul.  Tlii^  ntatlcr  will  hnve  obscrvnl  tbnt  t 
Mriolly  limili'd  Hit  perfection  of  Titrmr's  works  to  thfr  time  of  tlicir  first  a| 
peering  on  the  walls  of  the  ItoyoJ  Aciidcmy,  It  bitterly  grieves  me  lo  havi 
to  do  this,  hut  the  fact  is  indeed  so.  No  ptctam  of  Turner's  is  soen  in  per- 
fection a  month  after  it  U  paiiiled.  The  WaUtalla  cracked  l)cfor«  It 
been  eight  duys  in  the  Aejuleniy  nioms  ;  ttie  vermilions  fretjiiiiuLly  Ioko 
tro  loii£  bcforu  titi!  exhilMLtnu  i.t  over  ;  and  whfu  all  ttto  colaTv  livgiu  to 
hujxl  a  j'car  or  two  uft^r  the  pietur«  is  painted,  h  paiuful  dwdnuss  and 
opacity  cuniGs  over  tbcm.  tbi'  whites  espocially  bccomiatt  Ufcless,  and  inuriy 
of  till!  wumiur  ptiKsii^'M  s^culh);?  Iniu  ft  bnni  va1uL')»i«  limwn,  ev«a  if  the  iKiiat 
ruiutuus  perfertly  firm,  wliirh  ts  far  frrnti  bcinif  ulwaya  lliu  wisp.  I  boUrve 
thai  in  snme  mnasum  thvaa  re»iili«  iim  unavuiduljlv,  (he  uulon  being  bo  pecn- 
liarly  Mended  and  minuted  in  Tiinmr'^  pre<jont  miiutier  as  nlm(Mt  to  ncce^tl 
tate  liieir  irre^ut^ir  drying  -  but  tlint  they  are  not  necessary  to  Utc  extent 
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place  in  tbe  transition  p«riod,  vlien  the  artist  wag 
*^™reoBnt  feeling  for  the  new  qcalitioa,  and  cndojivoinng  to 
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rcL-onoile  them  with  more  ciirefiil  claliornlioii  of 
form  than  was  properly  consistent  irith  them.  Gradually  his 
luiid  bcuimo  moro  free,  his  perception  nud  gniep  of  the  nvvf 
trutbg  mure  curUiiii,  aiid  hiu  ehoiuu  uf  eubjuuL  more  uditpk'd  to 
Uie  exliibition  of  them.  But  his  powers  did  not  .-illain  tht^ir 
highest  remits  till  towards  the  year  1840,  ahout  which  iieriod 
liwy  did  so  suddcQly,  and  with  a  vigor  ami  coiicRiitTatioii  which 
Tcndcrod  his  pictures  at  that  time  almost  incompiLrublc  with 
llioee  which  had  pruuedcd.  tbcin.  The  druwiugs  of  Neiui,  aud 
Obcrweeel,  iu  the  posgeesion  of  B.  G.  Windue,  Esq.,  were  among 
tlio  first  evtdf^iicet;  of  tiiia  siidilea  udvaiic-e  ;  only  llio  fuliago  in 
both  of  these  i«  inferior  ;  and  it  h  ri-nuirkuhlo  that  in  thi»  phuitn 
of  his  art.  Turner  hus  drawn  little  foliage,  and  that  little  Iwdly 


which  Xbvy  sonutimes  Uk«  placp.  Is  proved  by  the  compnnilive  tiafvty  of 
wow  even  of  the  more  hrilljaut  works.  Thus  tho  Old  TpEQFrain;  is  nearly 
nic  La  color,  nud  <iujt(!  ilnit ;  wliile  ili«  Julii't  and  Imr  Nur^'  in  now  llie 
l^ost  of  wbut  it  wild  :  tliv  SlaviT  sIiowh  m)  (.nickti,  tUoii^li  It  la  chUK-d  hi 
iniDeof  thi!  darker  pui3MU,i:ii.  while  the  WaUiMltn  iiud  Kewnil  uf  thcrvcoal 
TtaksES  cracked  lu  tbv.  Royal  Avoflcmy.  It  is  tmu  that  tbv  ilumngo  makci 
H  fmtbcr  progn:8«  nflcr  tiit>  Antt  yenr  or  two,  nud  thiu  cren  In  Ibt  allcratl 
SUtu  the  ptctun;  is  always  viduKblc  and  roconls  Its  lutoution  :  but  it  is  bit- 
terly Id  he  regretted  that  so  i^rpat  a  painter  shntilil  not  k'iivc  n  single  work 
if  Wtiich  111  Miorvwling  ages*  In;  iniylil  tic  esUmalcil.  Tlic  fiirt  of  hh  using 
JOttM  HI  ini|ifrffs.i,  logi'lhiT  with  tliiil  tif  hi*  iilf^cr  m-/ti-i'l  uf  the  pi<aun'B  in 
Inicnm  Kullpr^',  are  a  phpuomenou  in  human  mind  which  appc'ara  to  mo 
otli^y  [iivx|)Ucal>le ;  awl  both  nre  without  excuse.  If  Ute  effects  hu  de.iires 
oimot  bo  to  lh«tr  t«H  listmt  prodiicotl  trxwiit  by  tlitisc  trwiLhiirouM  itinine. 
(U  pletnM  only  Ahoiild  he  palmed  onrh  yrnr  as  an  rxhibitinn  nf  Immodiata 
pomr,  and  lh«  rest  should  be  carried  out,  whntcTcrthe  cjqx^nscof  labor 
nd  linic  in  aafo  nudeiials,  even  at  the  risk  of  hoiqc  dtleriomtion  nf  iminc. 
diile  rfTwrt.  That  which  ia  grcatpjil  in  hlin  is*  entirely  indr.pc-ndcnt  of 
ihmob  ;  muvli  of  what  he  now  ncctmipUHlifa  ilk'.>;iliiD»tv1>'  mijrlit  wilhoiit 
^bl  be  aliidaed  in  3i>i^ur«r  modes — what  raunol  itliould  without  hcslliiUoD 
lta)auii]oni,'d.  Fcinun:it<;ly  iho  dniwiii};;^  ik{i|iciir  stibjcct  In  iin  sucli  dtttcri- 
otuioo.  Iifony  of  Uu-m  arc  nnw  abnoat  dc'tttniyt.d.  hut  tlija  has  bt-cn  I 
tUak  always  thmttgh  ill  in-fUmfMit.  or  has  bprn  tlio  casfl  only  with  vpiy 
Illy  works.  I  have  tnyaeir  knnwr  no  instanre  of  a  drawing  prnpt-rly  pro- 
\MtA,  and  bot  rashly  cxpoififd  to  light  sufTerini;  the  sfightc'xt  thiiugo.  The 
peai  foes  of  Turner,  lu  of  all  other  great  colorisls  especially,  arc  th«  picture 
Btcum-  and  the  mounter. 
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— the  great  charactoristic  of  it  bcinf^  its  power,  boanty,  and 
niaJMitr  of  color,  and  its  abandon mc-nt  of  nil  littleness  nnd 
division  of  thought  to  a  siiighi  imprct^sion.  In  (ho  yoiir  IK-tS,  h*i 
inmlo  Bomo  drawings  from  rcci>ut£kDt4:hoB  in  Swiliterland  ;  Uofse, 
with  some  prtHluoutl  in  lh«  following  years,  all  of  Swiss  aubjcct, 
1  consitkr  t«  bo,  on  the  wlioie,  the  uiost  cliaraetcristic  and  per- 
fect works  he  lias  ever  produced.  The  Acadomy  pictnrca  were 
for  inferior  to  them  ;  but  among  tlictiio  examplca  of  the  same 
]iowcr  wore  not  wanting,  more  especially  in  tlio  smaller  pictures 
of  Venice  The  Sun  of  Venice,  going  to  sea;  the  San  Bene- 
detto, looking  towards  Fusiua  ;  and  a  view  of  Muruno,  with  the 
Cemetery,  were  all  fauUlesa :  another  of  Venice,  seen  from  near 
Pitdina,  with  Btuiliglit  and  miMHiUj.dit  mixed  {IS44)  wjis,  1  think, 
whrn  T  first  saw  it,  (and  it  still  romnins  little  injured.)  the  Uiost 
perfectly  htantiful  pieoe  of  color  of  lUl  thnt  I  have  Been  prodnccd 
by  human  liautis,  by  any  nieans,  or  at  any  period.  Of  the  exhi- 
bition of  iy45,  I  have  only  eceu  a  small  Veniee,  (still  I  Iwlieve 
in  the  artist's  posscssioUj)  and  the  two  whnling  i^iibjecttf.  The 
Venice  is  a  second-rate  work,  and  the  two  others  altogeth^Jj 
unworthy  of  him.  ^| 

In  concluBioDof  our  present  Bketchof  tho  courKOof  landscape 
art,  it  may  be  generally  atatcil  that  Turner  is  the  only  [Ntintcr, 
so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  ever  drawn  the  sky,  (not  the  clear  sky, 
which  we  before  saw  belonged  exclusively  to  the  religions  gchools, 
but  the  yariuus  forms  ami  phenomena  of  the  cloudy  hcavcnB,)  all 
pj^}Tiou8  artists  liaving  only  represented  it  t}iiieally  ur  partially  ; 
but  lie  iibsolut^jly  and  universally;  ho  is  the  only  painter  whii 
lias  ever  drawn  a  nioujitaiii,  or  a  stone  ;  no  olhi-r  man  ever 
baring  learned  their  organization,  or  possessed  liioiself  of  Ibcir 
spirit,  except,  in  part  and  ol>scurely,  (the  one  or  two  stones  noted 
of  Tintoret'a,  CVoL  IT.,  Part  nr.  Ch.  3,)  arc  iverhaps  hardly 
enougli  on  wliich  to  found  an  exception  in  his  favor.)  He  is  thu 
only  painter  who  ever  drew  tLe  stem  of  ii  tree,  Titian  having 
eomo  the  nearest  lM.-fnro  him,  and  cxfolling  iiim  in  Iho  uiuHtndar 
doTclopment  of  the  larger  trunks,  (though  sometime*  losing  tho 
woody  fltn^ngth  in  a  Bi?rpent-likc  flaccidity,)  bnt  mining  the 
grace  and  character  of  the  ram ifieat ions.  Ueisthe  only  painter 
who  has  over  roiu-esonted  the  surface  of  calm,  or  (he  force  of 
agitated  water  ;  who  has  represented  the  eilecte  of  apace  on 
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Unt  objects,  or  who  lias  rcnflorcd  the  alieitmct  beauty  of  nAlnnbl 
color.  These  luwirtiona  I  makn  dnliberately,  after  careful  weigh- 
ing and  ooueidc^ruiioii,  in  ]io  spirit  of  diujiuW,  ur  mumuului'y 
seal ;  but  from  uLruug  iiiid  cx>uviuced  feeling,  aud  with  the  con' 
tcioneiiess  of  Ixiin)^  able  to  prove  them. 

Thia  proof  ia  only  partiiilly  and  inoidentallyattijmptod  in  the 
pnseot  portion  of  tliia  work,  which  was  ori^^inally  written,  as 
Iffforo  explained,  fur  a  tenipumry  purpuue,  and  which,  therefore, 
lehoiUd  iiave  gladly  eancelled,  but  that,  relating  as  it  doe»  only 
to  su]i}ile  matters  of  fact  and  not  to  those  of  feeling,  it  may 
(till,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  some  residers  wlio  would  bo  un- 
willing to  enter  into  the  more  gpReulutivo  fields  with  which  the 
eocceeding  soetions  iira  Cuni-L-nied.  1  leave,  there- 
A>M>unmion  In  fore,  iu>ai-ly  an  it  wii£  originally  written,  the  follow- 
ing  examination  of  the  relative  tnithfulnes*  of  elder 
uid  of  recent  art ;  always  rotiiiesting  the  reader  ti>  rcmc-mber,  iw 
sonic  excnse  for  the  inadcriuate  execution,  even  of  whiit  I  havo 
liere  attempted,  how  difficult  It  ia  to  express  or  explain,  by 
Uuguage  uuly,  tbwi;  dulit.iite  qualities  of  tho  object  of  souso,  ou 
tbe  nizing  of  which  all  refined  truth  of  reprcsontatioa  depends. 
Try,  for  inylauct;,  t<>  ex|*lain  iu  liiiigiiugt)  tho  exa,ct  ipmlitiuD  uf 
the  lines  on  wlitch  depend  the  whole  truth  and  beauty  of  expres- 
DOD  about  the  half-opoaod  1ip8  of  RaftacUe's  Sl  Catherine. 
There  is,  iniltned.  nothing  in  laiidKeapc  »u  inoflable  a?  thiA ;  but 
tiHm  is  no  part  nor  portion  of  God's  works  in  whioh  the  delicacy 
ifpreciable  by  a  cultivated  eye,  and  necesaary  to  bo  rendered  ia 
irt,  is  not  l>cyond  all  erpression  and  eiplnnation  ;  I  cannot  toll 
it  yon,  if  you  do  not  aoc  it.  And  thna  I  havo  been  entirely 
WKible,  in  tho  following  piigua,  to  domuustrato  clearly  anything 
'  of  really  deep  and  perfect  truth  ;  nothing  but  what  is  coarfio  and 
cammonplaee,  iu  uiatUji-s  to  be  judged  of  by  tho  senses,  ia  within 
tli6  reach  cf  argiunc-nt.  How  much  or  how  little  I  havo  done 
Bittit  be  judged  of  by  the  reader  :  how  mneh  it  is  impossible  to 
do  I  havo  more  fully  shown  in  tho  concluding  section. 

1  shall  first  cake  into  consideration  those  general  truths,  com- 
men  to  all  the  objectij  of  imturL',  whioh  itre  productive  of  what 
JB  asaally  culled  *'  effect,"  tliat  is  to  say,  truths  of  tone,  gencnil 
oolorf  space,  and  light.  I  sliall  then  investigate  the  truths  of 
qteciflc  form  and  color,  iu  the  four  great  component  parts  of 
luulicapG — sky.  earth,  water,  and  vegetation. 


CHAPTEH   L 

OF  TftUTH  OP  TOSB. 

As  I  havo  already  allowed,  that  in  effects  of  tone,  the  old 
masttirs  hare  never  jet  been  CHiuallcd  ;  and  aa  tbis  is  tha  first, 
and  nearly  tbo  last,  ooncossion  I  shall  hare  to  make  to  thciit,  I 

1 1.    Mrwinti  of  ^'^^^  't  ^^  once  to  be  thoroughly  understooU  how 

Elie  wor>\  "  ('ji>*  :"  f„-  ;*  f,rtfiT\ilit  ^M 

Fi™t.  tiK-  riu^iii      '"-^  '^  exienos.  |h 

K'ttMjow'ilfri."        ^  understand  two  things  hy  the  word  "  tone  :*~ 
prindlpttl  lis&t.      — (irgt^    y^,    exact  rylicf  and   rehition  of   objeeta 
againat  and  to  oarOi  olhcr  in  siibHt-tticd  and  darkiieas,  as  they  arc 
nearei  or  more  distant,  and  the  perfect  relation  of  the  shades  of 
all  of  tliem  to  the  cliii'f  lighL  of  the  j>ictniv,  whether  that  be 

Hk-y,  water,  or  anvthiiiff  else.     Secondly,  the  exact 
(|ii.-ijii..  ..r  color  relation  of  the  colors  of  the  shadowa  to  tlio  coIo: 
felt  tu  oHi.-  imrL  of  the  ligbte,  BO  that  they  may  be  at  onoc  folt  _^ 
i!.ti.vbii»orii«rt  Im  merely  dilTcrcnt  degrees  of  the  sunie  li^ht ;  suit' 

the  acuinutc  relation  among  the  illuminated  part« 
tlicmselvoB,  with  respect  to  tlio  degree  iu  which  thoy  arc  in- 
Iliieiiced  by  the  color  of  the  light  itself,  whether  warm  or  cold 
so  that,  the  whole  of  the  picture  (or,  where  several  tones  a 
united,  those  parte  "f  it  which  are  under  each.)  may  ho  felt  to 
bo  in  one  ellmatCj  under  one  kind  of  light,  and  in  one  kind 
aLnioBphoro  ;  this  iK'iiig  chicHy  dependent  on  that  peculiar  ani 
inexjilicahle  quality  of  each  color  laid  ou,  which  makes  the  e 
feel  both  what  ia  the  actual  color  of  the  object  represented,  and 
that  it  13  raised  to  its  a]»parout  pitch  by  illumination.     A  very 
bright  brown,  for  instance,  out  of  sunshitio,  may  be  precisely 
(if  the  same  shade  of  color  as  a  very  doad  or  cold  brown  in  siub-. 
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eliioe,  bat  it  will  be  totally  difTerent  in  quality  ;  and  tLat  quality 
br  vliich  tho  illumiuntcd  dead  color  would  be  felt  in  nature 
diflerenc  from  tlio  tiniUuminated  briglit  one,  is  what  artiste 
art  perpetually  aiming  at,  and  connoiaaeum  talking  nonsenee 
about,  nuder  the  uonic  of  "tone."  The  want  of  tono  in  pic- 
tures IB  cauited  by  objects  looking  bright  in  tlioir  own  positive 
liiie,  and  not  by  illumiuacion,  and  by  the  conwqneat  want  i>( 
8fn«ition  of  the  raising  of  their  hues  by  light 

The  first  of  these  meaningn  of  the  word  "  tone"  is  liable  to 
he  confounded  with  what  is  eommonly  called  "aerial  perspoc* 
tin."  But  aerial  pergpectiTO  is  tho  cxprestiion  of  space,  by  any 
HUj^,^^^  meana  whiittwevor,  Bharpnees  of  edge,  vividiieia  of 
te?"  iro'i  ""nod  color,  otc.,  assisted  by  greater  pitch  of  shadow,  and 
itrtu  iwr*pvcUT«.  poqajrea  only  that  objects  should  bo  dotaebed  from 
CMrli  other,  by  degrees  of  intensity  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance, without  requiring  that  tho  diflorcucc  between  the  farthest 
KDd  nearest  should  be  in  positive  tpmutity  the  same  Lliut  nature 
baa  pat.  But  wluit  I  have  culled  "tone"  requires  that  thcro 
^otjd  bo  the  same  sum  of  difference,  as  well  as  the  same  division 
ofdiSeroQces. 

Kuw  the  Tinely  toned  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are,  in  this 
Twpcct,  some  of  tbe  notes  of  nature  played  two  or  three  oetavtw 
below  hrr  key  ;  the  dark  objects  iu  the  middle  difntauco  having 

precisely  the  siime  relatioii  to  tlio  light  of  tlie  sky 
(ftMaidmuJn  whieli  tlicy  have  in  nature,  but  the  light  being 
niaMiUs  usu  to  necessarily  infinitely  lowered,  and  the  moKs  of  the 
*  shadow  deepened  in  the  ernne  degree.    I  have 

often  been  struck,  when  looking  at  a  rnmem-obBcnro  on  a  dark 
^■T,  with  the  eiaet  rwiombbtncc  the  image  bore  to  one  of  the 
Swat  pictures  of  the  old  miwU'ra  ;  all  the  fuliago  coniiug  dark 
against  the  sky,  and  nothing  being  seen  in  its  masti  but  here  and 
tlicrc  tho  isolated  light  of  a  silvery  stem  or  an  unusually  ilia- 
mined  cluster  uf  luufuge. 

Xow  if  this  could  be  done  consistently,  and  all  the  notes  of 

natnre  giren  in  this  way  an  octave  or  two  down,  it 
totaiij  would  bo  right  and  neeessarj"  no  to  do  :  but  be  it 
uataio  observed,  not  only  does  nature  surpass  us  in  power 

of  obtaining  light  m  much  as  the  sun  &urpa8se« 
vlute  pa]>cr,  but  sho  also  inliuitely  surpasses  us  in  her  power 
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of  shade.  Hor  deepest  shades  arc  void  epAcca  from  vhich 
liglit  whalflvor  iti  relVcUwI  to  the  eye  ;  ours  aro  black  sur- 
\:vs  from  whicli,  piiiiit  m  black  att  we  niiiy,  a  groat  dciiJ  of 
light  is  still  rcftet-tcd,  utid  which,  pliK>cd  agiiinst  one  of  na- 
ture's deep  bits  of  gloom,  woidd  tell  iw  di^tinc-t  light  Hero 
we  arc  then,  with  white  paper  (or  our  hightwt  light,  aud  visible 
illumined  surface  for  our  deepest  shadow,  sot  to  mn  the  gaiint- 
lot  agiiinst  nature,  with  tlio  aun  for  Iier  light,  anil  vacuity  for 
her  gloom.  It  is  cvidout  that  she  can  well  it^ord  to  tlirow  her 
material  ohjcuts  dark  against  tUu  hrilUunt  acria)  tone  of  her 
sky,  aud  yet  give  iu  those  objouts  tliemeelves  a  thuusimd 
intermediate  distauces  and  tones  hefore  she  cornea  to  block,  or 
to  anjiliing  like  it — all  the  illumined  snrfaces  of  her  objects 
being  as  dialinetly  and  vividly  brighter  than  her  nearest  and 
darkest  shadows,  as  ths  sky  is  brighter  thua  those  illtunined 
surfaces.  IJut  if  we,  aj^iust  our  poor,  dull  obscurity  of  yel- 
low paiat,  instead  of  sky,  insist  on  having  tlie  same  relation  of 
shade  in  material  objects,  we  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  Our  scale 
at  once  ;  and  whnt  in  the  world  are  we  to  do  then?  Wliere 
are  all  our  intermediate  distances  to  come  from? — how  axe  wo 
to  express  the  aerial  relations  among  the  parts  thcmsolveB,  for 
instance,  of  fullage,  whose  most  distant  boughs  are  ali-eady  almost 
black? — how  aro  wc  to  come  up  fioni  this  to  tho  forogronnd, 
and  when  we  have  done  so,  how  ai'e  wc  to  express  the  distinction 
between  its  solid  parts,  already  us  dark  as  wc  can  make  them, 
and  its  varimt  hollows,  which  nature  has  marked  sliarp  and  rJcor 
and  blaek,  among  its  lighted  surfaoea  ?  It  cannot  but  be  evident 
at  a  glaneo,  that  if  t-o  any  one  of  tho  stepi^  from  otie  distanoe  to 
another,  we  give  the  same  quantity  of  differonoo  in  pitch  of 
Bhade  which  nature  does,  we  must  pay  for  tliis  expenditure  of 
cor  tuouud  by  totally  missing  half  a  dozen  distances,  not  a  whtt 
less  imjiortiint  or  marked,  and  so  sacritice  a  multitude  of  truths, 
to  obtfiin  one.  And  this,  aj?coi-dingly  was  the  moans  by  which 
the  old  masters  obtained  their  (truth?)  of  tone.  They  chose 
those  etcpa  of  distance  which  are  tlie  moat  conspicnoos  and  no- 
ticeable— that  fur  instance  from  sky  to  foliage,  or  from  clouds 
to  hills — and  they  gave  these  their  precise  pitch  of  difference  in 
shade  with  exquisite  accurney  of  imitation.  Their  means  were 
then  Qxhaasted,  and  they  wore  obliged  to  leave  their  trees 
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mMsees  of  mvrc  fHlert-ap  onlUns,  and  t-o  omit  tho  tniths  of  epace 
ill  every  imlividiiiU  part  of  their  ])i(!tiiro  by  the  tliuuHuiKl.  But 
thia  thoy  did  not  care  for  ;  it  wived  tliom  trouble  ;  lliey  reached 
Uieir  graud  eud,  imitative  effect ;  tliey  thrnat.  home  juHt  at  the 
]>lac«8  where  the  commou  and  careless  eye  lookti  for  imitation, 
aadtbpy  attained  the  broudc^t  and  inoHt  faitlifut  ap{icaranoo  of 
troth  of  tone  whicli  art  can  cxliihlt. 

Bnt  thej  are  prodignU.  and  fooliiih  prodigalg,  in  art ;  the; 
hrUh  their  whole  moans  Uj  get  one  truth,  and  leave  themselveji 
powerlees  when  thoy  ehonld  seize  a  thousand.     And  is  it  indeed 

worthy  of  being  catleda  tnitii,  when  we  haroaviifii 
bni'^  audi  *  hiiitory  given  na  to  relate,  to  tho  faluoss  of  which 

noithor  our  limits  nor  our  lungitage  ure  adoquate, 
iuutcad  of  giving  all  itg  i>arLs  abridgod  in  the  order  of  tlieir  im- 
portance, to  omit  or  deny  the  greater  part  of  them,  tliat  wo  may 
dwell  with  verbal  fidelity  on  two  or  ihrey  ?  Nay,  the  very  truth 
I*  which  tho  rest  are  sacrificed  is  rcndored  falsehood  by  their 
abecnce,  the  relation  of  the  troo  to  tho  sky  is  marked  as  an  im- 
|toB3ibi1ity  by  the  n-ant  of  relation  of  its  parts  to  eatdi  other. 

Turner  RturtH  from  the  beginning  with  a  totally  diSoront 
principle.  Ho  boldly  take:^  pure  white  (and  justly,  for  It  is  tiie 
ligD  of  the  movt  intense  sunboame)  for  his  highest  light,  and 

lamp-black  for  his  deepest  shade  ;  and  between 
•TTtoatftaAu  the^e  he  muko»  every  degree  of  shade  indicative  of 

a  Bepurate  degree  of  distance,*  giving  each  Htcp  of 
•ppnjach,  not  the  exiUjt  dillcrcnce  in  pitch  which  it  wonld  biivo 
in  nature,  hut  a  dificrcneo  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  that 
*b}cl)  bis  sum  of  possible  shiulc  bears  to  the  sum  of  natnro'B 
thnde;  so  that  an  objcut  half  way  between  bia  UorizDU  uud  hia 
foregroond,  will  be  exactly  in  half  tint  of  force,  and  every 
minute  division  of  intcrmediato  space  will  have  jast  its  proper* 
tiociatc  share  of  the  lesser  sum,  and  no  more.  Hence  where  tlie 
o(il  maators  ex](re*3cd  one  distance,  ho  Bxpreasos  a  hundred  ;  and 
fhere  they  said  furlongs,,  he  says  leagues.  Which  of  these  modes 
rfproceduro  be  most  agrueable  with  truth,  I  think  I  may  safely 

Of  ciiurae  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  trcutmcint  of  chiamscum,  bul  ol 
ily  of  depth  of  shaile  by  wlii«h,  rttteri*  parkin,  ii,  [inar  objcrt  will 
lliv'ant  ouf.     For  the  truth  of  the  sy^teins  of  Turner  and.  the  old 
reguriLi  ctiiaro^oro,  vido  Cbaptor  III-  of  this  Section,  §  8, 
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leave  the  reader  to  OMido  for  himaclf.    lie  will  ace  in  thU  very 
fint  instance,  one  proof  of  wlmt  wo  nbovo  asserted,  ttmfc  thi 
tleoeptiYe  imitation  of  nutiiro  is  inuoiiiii'itLTU  wlLli  ix'ul  truLi 
for  the  very  means  bj  which  tKo  old  mnstcrs  attained  the  a 
parent  accuracy  of  tone  wliioh  in  so  Batisfyiujj  Ut  tUo  eye,  uom- 
iwlled  them  to  give  up  all  idea  of  real  relations  of  retirement, 
and  to  represent  a  few  luccossivo  and  marked  stages  of  distance, 
like  the  soones  of  a  theatre,  instead  of  tho  imperoeptihle,  multi- 
tudinous, aynimotrical  rctircmont  of  nature,  who  is  not  more 
careful  to  sepamU)  her  nearest  bush  from  her  farthest  one,  tbiui 
to  ee^Kirato  tho  nearest  bough  of  that  bush  from  tbo  one  next 
to  it 

Take  for  instance,  one  of  tiii^  finest  landscaima  that  smcient 
art  has  pniilnced — tho  work  of  a  really  great  and  intellectual 
mind,  the  quiet  Nicholas  Poussiu,  in  our  own  National  Gallery, 
with  the  traveller  waehinir  his  fe-uf.     Tliu  linst  idea 
of  N.  i*u^in'*  WO  receive  from  this  picture  is,  tUat  it  la  ovoning, 
and  alj  the  light  coming  from  the  horiiH>n.    Not  so. 
It  18  full  moon,  the  light  coming  steep  from  the  left,  as  is  shown 
by  the  shadow  of  the  stick  on  the  right-hand  pedestal, — (for  if 
the  sun  were  not  very  high,  that  sliadow  could  not  lose  itael 
half  way  down,  and  if  it  were  not  latural,  the  shadow  wonlc 
slope,  intitcad  of  being  vertical.)    J!low.,  ask  youTGclf.  and  answei 
candidly,  if  those  black  manses  of  foliage,  in  which  scarcely  any 
form  ia  seen  but  the  ontline,  be  a  tmc  representation  of  trees 
under  noon  day  sunlight,  sloping  from  tho  loft,  brinj^lng  out, 
»3  it  nceeesnrily  would  do,  their  massfg  into  golden  grocn,  and 
marking  every  leaf  and  bough  with  sharp  ahudow  and  sparklinj 
light.     The  only  ti'uth  in  tho  picture  is  the  exact  pitch  of  relic 
against  the  sky  of  both  trees  ami  hills,  and  to  this  tho  orgaiiiaa 
tion  of  tho  hills,  the  intricacy  of  tho  foliage,  and  every  thing' 
I  indicative  either  of  tho  naturo  of  the  light,  or  the  character  of 
the  objects,  arc  unhesitatingly  sacriflcod.     ^o-^BUclifelflohood 
does  it  cost  to  obtain  two  apparent  trutiis  of  U)no.     Or  tako,  aa  , 
a  still  more  glaring  instance.  No.  ZGi>  in  tho  IJulwicb  tiaUeryj^f 
where  the  trunks  uf  the  trees,  ovfn  of  thosir  furtln^st  i»ff,  on  tfa^V 
left,  aro  m  black  as  paint  can  ni»k('  them,  and  tliore  is  not,  and 
cannot  bo,  the  slightest  increatio  of  force,  or  any  marking  what- 
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swTcr  of  distance  by  color,  or  any  other  dioltis,  botirocn  them 
AD{|  Itie  foregropnd. 

('<»uii)uro  Willi  Lbese,  Turuor's  tretttmout  of  his  mutcriula  in 
the  Mercnry  and  A^t^os.  IIo  hsa  here  his  light  uvluully  com- 
ing from  the  distance,  tbc  snn  being  neitrly  in  the  centre  of  the 

pictaro,  and  a  violent  rolicf  of  objects  against  tt 
liinih'rt.ffMjr'B  ^     111.  ■       o  11    ti        ■      if       •   , 

"vmaty  utd     woulu  uo  far  more  justinublo  tliaii  in    I'nnssin's 

case.  Bnt  this  dark  relief  is  used  in  its  full  foroo 
onlv  vitli  tbe  nearest  leaves  of  ilio  ueareBt  group  of  foliage  over- 
iuBfriDg  the  foregronnd  from  the  left ;  and  between  these  aud 
the  more  distant  inombora  of  the  same  group,  though  only  three 
arfonryanIs8epiimt«,  diHtinct aerial  jitrspcttiYeand  inrervoning 
mist  uid  light  arc  shown  ;  while  the  lai^  tree  in  the  centre, 
tbongli  very  dark,  att  being  very  near,  compurcd  with  all  the 
dirtnce,  is  mnch  diminiBhod  in  intnnKity  of  Khiule  from  this 
uarcst  group  o£  leaves,  and  is  fuiut  compared  with  all  the  forc- 
gnwmd.  It  is  true  tbnt  this  tree  h««  tint,  in  consenuentie,  the 
■ctnal  pitch  of  shade  a^innt  the  slty  vhiob  it  would  have  in 
BituTA ;  but  it  has  precit^ely  as  mueb  as  it  possibly  can  have, 
to  Inire  it  the  Kuae  jiroportioimtu  relation  to  the  objeeta  near 
>t  huid.  '"And  it  cannot  bnt  be  evident  to  the  UHiugbtful 
reader,  that  wlKitever  trickery  or  deception  may  bo  the  result  of 
a  Mtitrary  mode  of  treatment,  this  in  the  ouly  Bcieiilific  or  es- 
aeatiftlly  truthful  eystcm,  aud  that  what  it  loacA  in  tone  it  goiua 
iawnal  perspective.'''' 

Comparo  again  the  last  vignotte  in  Rogers's  Poems,  the 
"  Dutiir  Ilora  Qtiieti,"  where  everything,  even  the  darkest  pii,rt,8 
of  Ibo  treofi,  its  kept  i>ale  Aud  full  of  gniduution  ;  even  the  bridge 

where  it  crosses  the  descending  stream  of  sunsliims 
^Ditarnot*      rather  lost  in  tho  light  than  relieved  Jtgjiingt  it, 

nntil  we  corae  up  to  tho  foreground,  and  then  the 
Ti^Jfons  locid  block  of  tho  plough  throwt;  the  whole  ]iickuro  into. 
ili*Unce  sad  Biinuhine.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  art  whieh 
BU  lor  a  moment  beset  beside  this  drawing  for  united  iuteiiBiby 
of  %ht  and  repose. 

Observe,  I  am  not  at  present  spealring  of  the  hoauty  or  de- 
Wibfeneas  of  the  ayfll^m  of  the  old  masters  ;  it  may  be  sub- 
UDhi,  und  iiffueting.  and  idciilj  and  intellectual,  and  a  great 
deal  more  ;  but  all  I  am  coucemod  with  at  present  is,  that  it 
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is  not  tnu ;  while  Turner's  is  Die  clueost  und  most  studied  sp* 
proach  to  trntU  of  which  the  materials  of  art  admit. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  with  reference  to  this  diriaion  of  the 
subject  that  I  admitted  inferiority  iu  our  grutt  modern  muster 
to  Claudu  or  Pounsin,  hut  with  rcfprenee  to  ilioBooond  and  mora 

neiuil    moftiiing  of  tho  word  **  lone"— the  exact 
■wMfrTtbewoni  rt'lution  and  titaess  of  stmdow  and  light,  und 

the  hues  of  all  objects  under  tliem  ;  and  mure  es-' 
pocialty  tliat  procioiiH  rjtiality  of  (mch  color  laid  on,  which  make*J 
it  apiwiir  a  quiet  color  illuminated,  not  a  bright  color  in  shade. 
But  I  allow  this  irifitriority  only  with  rcspM^t.  to  Uiu  {iaintJngB,j 
of  Turner,  not  to  his  druwinga.     I  could  select  from  among  tb( 
1 5».  Rcuwrkiiiito   wiirlirt  iinmod  in  Chap.  ^'I.  of  tl lis  section,  piet 
iferbwUli);;  •*'  tone  absoluudy  faultlusa  and  perfect,  from  ihi 
flMtSi^"^""^  coolest  grays  of  wintry  dawn  to  the  intense  fire  of 
Turapr.  Slimmer  M<Min,     vVnd  the  difforonco  between   the 

prevailing  character  of  these  and  that  of  nearly  all  the  paintings, 
(for  the  early  oil  picturca  of  Turner  are  far  lees  ]>erfect  in  tone 
than  tho  most  rcci^nt,)  it  iti  diflieult  to  account  for,  hut  on  tho 
Buppo^ition  that  there  is  something  in  the  maturiiil  which  mod- 
ern arlistg  in  general  arc  incapable  of  maj?tcring,  and  which 
compels  Turner  himself  to  think  less  of  tone  in  oil  color,  than 
of  other  and  more  im]itirtunt  qualities.     The  totul  failures  of 
Callcott,  whtjKO  Ht.riiggh'^  after  tune  ended  so  iuvariuhly  iu  eiiivor- 
ing  winter  or  brown  paint,  the  misfortimo  of  Landseer  with  bi^^ 
eveninjf  sky  iu  1842,  tho  frigidity  of  Btanfiold,  and  the  earthi^f 
nc8s  and  opacity  which  all  the  magnificent  power  and  adniiral)!o~ 
science  of  Etty  arc  nnable  entirely  to  conquer,  are  too  fatal  and 
convincing  proofa  of  the  want  of  knowletlgo  of  means,  rather 
than  of  the  absence  of  aim,  in  modern  artists  as  a  body.     Yet^BJ 

with  respect  to  Turner,  howercr  much  the  want  o^^ 
waatorporrcr  tone  in  his  eiu-ly  imintiugs  (tlie  Full  of  Carthage, 
a*OT  uum  ^^^  instance,  a.nd  others  painted  at  a  time  when  he 
was  producing  the  most  exqnisite  hues  of  light  in  water-color) 
might  seem  to  favor  Buch  a  supposition,  there  are  pasBOges  in  hi 
recent  works  (such,  for  intitance,  oa  the  sunlight  along  the  seoy' 
in  tho  Slaver)  which  directly  contradict  it,  and  which  prove  to 
u»  th»t  where  he  now  errs  in  tone,  {aa  in  tho  Cicero's  Villa.)  it 
ie  legs  owing  to  want  of  power  to  reach  it,  than  to  the  parsuit 
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of  some  different  and  nobler  end.  I  shall  therefore  glance  at 
tlio  particnlar  modes  in  wliich  Torner  manogna  hi«  tone  in  hia 
jwcsunt  Academy  pictures  ;  tho  early  otibH  imist.  be  given  up  at 
oocc.  Place  a  genaiae  untoacbcd  Claude  beside  tho  Orotutiiig 
the  Brook,  and  the  diHeivuce  iu  value  and  U.>i)d«rnc&^  of  tone 
Dili  be  felt  in  an  inaUnt,  and  felt  the  more  jiainfully  because 
iD  the  cool  and  traniipitrcnt  qualities  of  Claude  would  hare  l>eea 
hew  desirable,  and  in  their  place,  and  appear  Ut  ha%e  been  aimed 
at  The  foreground  of  the  BuiliHng  of  Carthago,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  Fall,  are  equally  heavy 
sod  evidently  paint,  if  we  compare  them  with  genuine  puesagos 
ol  Claude's  sunBhiiie.  There  is  a.  very  grand  and  Bimple  piece  of 
tone  in  the  pogseaston  of  J.  AUnutt,  &f\.,  a  sun^-t  behind  wil- 
low, but  even  thia  is  wanting  in  relinemcut  of  fihadow,  and  ii 
erode  in  ifca  extreme  distance.  Not  so  with  the  recent  Academy 
^ctnrea ;  many  of  th^ir  passages  are  ahaohilcly  fjiulttcse  ;  all  arc 
refilled  and  marvellous,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Cicero's 
Tilla,  we  shall  find  few  picturca  ^tainted  within  the  lost  tetk 
yews  which  do  not  either  present  iis  with  pcrfwt  tone,  or  with 
Mine  higher  beauty,  to  which  it  is  necessarily  Hacriliced.  If  we 
^nce  at  the  re<|uirements  of  nature,  and  htT  superiority  of 
oeanBto  ours,  we  shid!  see  why  and  how  it  is  miciificed. 

Light,  with  reference  to  tho  tone  it  induces  on  objectfi,  is 
citborto  be  considered  aa  neutral  and  white,  hriuging  out  locid 
CftlorB  with  fidelity;  or  colored,  and  coiiseqnenUy  modifying 
I  M,  Tho  two  tl'et^e  locul  tiiif«,  with  its  own.  But  tho  power  of 
-^'itoi"  to'"b^  P'lre  white  light  to  exhibit  local  color  it:  Btraugcly 
aiuiijwt  variable.     Tho  morning  light  of  about  nine  or  ten 

IE  usually  very  puro  ;  but  the  difference  of  its  eflet-t  on  different 
'iitya,  independently  of  mere  brilliancy,  13  as  inconceivalilo  ae 
'Qi'itplicable.  Kvery  one  knows  how  capriciouflly  Iho  colors  of  a 
liny  ofwil  vary  from  day  today,  andliow  raro  tho  lights  are  which 
bag  them  fully  out.  Now  tho  expression  of  the  strange,  pene- 
tatijig,  deep,  neutral  light,  wliich,  while  it  nlfcrs  no  color,  bruigs 
"07  color  np  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  and  key  of  puro,  har- 
munioas  intensity,  is  tho  chief  attribute  of  finely -toned  pictures 
^  iJip great  colartJiiii  iisopjinscd  to  picturcfiof  m[ually  high  tone. 
!>!  masters  who,  careless  of  color,  arc  content,  like  Cuyp,  to  loae 
i(wal  lints  iu  tho  golden  blaze  of  absorbing  light. 
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Fatfiehood,  in  this  nentnil  tone,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a 
matter  far  more  of  feeling  than  of  proof,  for  any  c6\or  ia  possidh 
under  such  lights  ;  it  is  mcagrcness  and  feebleness  only  vhicli 
I  w.  FwwhMd.  *™  *"  '*"  avoided  ;  and  these  are  rather  matters 
Ir  witicii  Titiui  of  sensation  Umn  of  reasoning.  But  it  ia  yot  easy 
anoq'or  40^1^10' enough   to  prove  by  what  exaggerated  and  {also 

means  the  pictures  most  celebrated  for  this  (juality 
are  endowed  with  their  richness  and  solemnity  of  color.  In  the 
Bacehns  and  Arin<lno  of  Titiiin.  it  is  difficnlt  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  magnificently  impoABihle  than  the  blue  of  the  distant 
lanilflcajw  ; — iraposBihle.  not  from  its  vividness,  hut  bocause  it  is 
not  faint  and  iierial  chourIi  to  awount  for  its  purity  of  color ; 
it  is  too  dark  and  blue  at  the  same  time  ;  and  iliore  is  indeed 
so  total  a  want  of  atmosphere  in  it,  thiit.  hut  for  the  diSeronee 
of  form,  it  would  be  trnpof^ible  to  tell  the  mountains  (intend(>d 
to  be  ten  miles  off)  from  the  robe  of  Ariadne  close  to  the  specta- 
tor. Yet  make  this  blue  faint,  aerial,  and  distant — make  it  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  resemble  the  truth  of  nature's  color— ^md 
all  the  tone  of  the  pictnn;,  all  its  intensity  and  splendor,  will 
Tanleh  on  the  instant.  |  Ho  again,  in  tbo  extiuisito  and  inimita- 
ble little  bit  of  color,  l^lie  Eiimpii  in  the  Bulwich  Gallery;  the 
bine  of  the  dark  promontory  on  the  left  is  thoroughly  nhrfurd 
and  impoftsible,  luid  the  warm  tunes  of  the  clouds  eqnally  so, 
nntoes  it  were  sunset ;  but  the  blue  especially,  beeansc  it  is 
nearer  than  t^evi'ml  poittta  of  land  which  arc  cxjually  in  t^hadow. 
and  yet  are  rendcircd  in  warm  gray.  But  the  whole  value  and 
tone  of  the  picture  would  be  destroycil  if  this  blue  wore  allcrcd. 
Now,  as  much  of  this  kind  of  riebuess  of  tone  is  always 
given  by  Turner  &&  is  compatible  with  tmth  of  aerial  effect; 
but  he  will  not  sacrifice  the  hig-lier  truths  of  his  landscape  to  mere 

iiitch  of  color  »s  Titian  does.  He  intinitelyprcfera 
nut  tt-0  fueb        hftving  the powcr  of  givmg:  ostension  of  space,  and 

fulness  of  form,  to  that  of  giving  deep  melodies  of 
tone  ;  he  feels  too  much  the  incapacity  of  art,  with  its  feeble 
means  of  light,  to  give  the  abundance  of  nittiire's  gradations  ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  taking  pure  white  for  hia  highest  expression  of 
li;;ht,  lliiit  even  pure  yelhnv  may  ;;ive  him  ono  more  step  in  the 
"wale  of  ehade,  he  becomes  neceasarily  inferior  in  richnesB  of  effect 
to  the  old  masters  of  tone,  (who  alwa^n  used  &  golden  highest 
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light,)  but  gainB  by  tho  socriflco  » thousand  mora  csaontial  trath& 

For,  thoueh  we  all  know  how  much  morp  like  light. 

cMDCtati  mill  by  lu  tho  abstract,  a  uuvLy-tonud  warm  huo  will  be  to 

the  feelingA  than  wliite,  yet  it  is  utterly  impoesibl^ 

t»  mark  the  same  number  of  gradations  between  Buch  a  sobered 

high  light  and  the  deepest  shadow,  which  wc  can  between  this 

and  white  ;  nnd  as  thoM  gradations  are  ahiiolutoly  nooosaaiy  to 

give  tho  facts  of  form  and  distance,  which,  as  we  have  aboTc 

flhowu,  aro  more  iinporLaut  than  any  IruthH  of  tone,*  Turner 

McriftcoJi  tho  richness  of  his  pieture  to  its  completeness — the 

manner  of  the  stiitemcnt  to  its  matter.     And  not  only  is  he 

right  in  doing*  this  For  the  Rake  of  space,  bnt  he  is  right  also 

in  the  ahetraot  question  of  color ;    (or  as  wo  observed  above 

(Sect.   14:,)  it  is  only  tbc  white  light — tho  jiorfcct  unmodiUc-d 

group  of  rayg — which  will  bring  out  local  color  perfocUy  ;  and 

if  the  picture,  therefore,  is  to  Iw  complete  in  its  system  of  color, 

that  is,  if  it  ta  to  have  each  of  the  three  primitives  in  their 

psrity,  it  must  have  white  for  its  highest  light,  otherwise  the 

purity  of  one  of  them  at  least  will  be  impossible.     Ami  this  leads 

IK  ThoMoonJ  ^^  ^^  notice  tlie  second  and  more  frecfuonb  quality 

^lUtjor  light,     (jj  light,  (which  is  assumed  if  wo  make  our  higlioHt 

Rprescntation  of  it  yollow,)  the  positive  hue,  namely,  which  it 

may  itself  possess,  of  course  modifying  whatever  local  tints  it 

«thibit8,  and  thereby  rendering  certain  colors  necessary,  and 

ccitoin  color.4  impossible.     Tinder  tho  direct  yellow  light  of  a 

dewonding  aun,  for  inBtnnce,  pure  white  and  pure  blue  iwe  both 

impoBsiblo ;  beoause    he  purest  whites  and  blues  that  nature 

OoaH  prodaco  would  be  turned  in  some  do^nKi  iaioK*iId  or^ruon 

I7  it ;  and  when  the  sun  ik  within  luilf  a  degree  of  the  horizon, 

if  Uie  sky  be  cleur,  u  rose  light  su^iorsedes  the  golden  one,  still 

»ore  overwhelming  in  it«  effect  on  local  color.     I  have  seen  the 

pale  fn*sh  green  of  spring  Togetation  in  the  gardens  of  Venice, 

on  tho  Lido  side,  tiirnc<l  puro  mssot,  or  between  that  and  crim- 

loa,  by  a  vivid  sunset  of  thia  kind,  every  particle  nf  green  color 

being  absolutely  annihilated.     And  so  under  all  colored  hglits, 

(wd  there  arc  few,  from  dawn  to  twilight,  wliich  are  not  slightly 

*  ftloro  important,  nlj<terve,  <u  rtuitien  0/  truth  or  fiv^t.  It  may  often 
eluttcv  tliJit,  iw  a  m.iUiT  of  reeling,  iX\s  tone  lA  tb«  more  impoitaqt  of  Iha 
two ;  bnt  witli  Uii'*  wr  liavo  here  00  concern. 
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tinted  by  tK»in«  accident  of  atmosphere,}  there  ia  a  change  of  IockI 
color,  which,  when  in  a  picture  it  is  ao  exactly  proportioned  thiit 
wo  feci  at  unoc  both  what  the  local  colors  arc  in  thcmBclros^  an 
what  is  the  color  and  strength  of  the  light  upon  them,  gives 
truth  of  tone. 

For  expression  of  eSecU  of  yellow  snnlight,  parta  might  be 
chosen  out  of  the  good  pietiirea  of  Cnyp,  which  hare  never  been 
equalled  in  art.  Itut  I  much  doubt  if  there  bo  a  single  bright 
119  Ttic  |i.-jfi»;-  t'oyp  '"  ^^  world,  which,  taken  us  a  wliole,  doM 
uIuSi^S[\i!tU  •^o*'  pnaeut  many  glaring  aolouisme  in  tone.  I 
Jjj^j^'j^' *')'  have  not  soon  many  line  pictures  of  his,  which 
•o'^"'*  were  not  utterly  spoiled  by  the  vermilion  dress  of 

some  priucipal  figure,  n  vemiilion  totally  ouaffecticd  aiid  un- 
warmed  by  the  golden  hue  of  tlic  rest  of  the  picture  ;  and,  whal 
is  worse,  with  little  distinction,  between  its  own  illumined  am 
shiulcd  partH,  su  tliut  it  ap|)earri  altugutiier  out  of  suuiihine,  tli 
color  of  a  bright  Tormihou  iu  dead,  cold  daylight.  It  Is  posaible 
that  the  original  color  may  have  gone  down  iu  all  oases,  ur  that 
thftse  parte  may  have  been  villanously  repaintod  :  but  I  am  the 
Tiithor  dutpoflod  to  believe  them  genuine,  hocouso  even  through- 
out the  best  of  his  pictures  theru  are  evident  recurrences 
tho  sante  kind  of  solcei^m  iu  oLher  colors — greens  for  iustuu 
— 08  in  tho  steep  bank  ou  tbu  right  of  the  largest  picture  iu 
tho  Dulwioh  Gallery ;  aud  browns,  as  in  the  lying  cow  in  the 
Bame  picture,  which  is  in  moat  visible  and  painful  contrast 
with  the  one  standing  beside  it,  the  Jlank  of  the  standing 
one  being  bathed  in  breathing  sunshine,  aud  •.ho  i-epoeiug  one 
laid  in  with  sa  dctul,  opaigue,  aud  lifeless  brown  as  ever  cuine 
raw  from  a  novice's  pallet.  And  again,  in  that  marked  83, 
while  the  tignrea  ou  the  right  arewalkiug  in  the  most  precious 
light,  aud  thoBO  just  beyoiul  them  in  the  distance  leave  a  fur- 
long or  two  of  pure  visible  sunbeams  between  us  and  them, 
the  COW3  in  tlm  Bcutre  ju-g  outirely  dt^prived,  poor  things,  of 
both  light  and  air.  Aud  these  faiUng  part^  though  they 
often  escape  the  eye  when  we  are  near  the  picture  aud  able 
to  dwell  npon  what  ia  beautiful  in  it,  yet  so  injure  its  whole 
effect  thot  1  qut^stion  if  theru  ho  many  Cny]>9  in  which  vivid 
.colors  occur,  v^hich  will  not  lodo  their  effect,  and  become  cold 
nitd  flat  at  a  distance  of  tea  or  twelve  paces,  retaining  tlieir 
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OF  TBlTn  OF  TONE. 


inflimnoe  only  wbeu  the  eye  la  closo  enongh  to  rest  on  tlie  right 
panawnhout  inclutlingtljo  wliote.  Take,  for  iriBtauw,  tlic<  largo 
one  in  our  Niitioiml  Gitllory,  seuii  from  the  opiKisitu  door,  where 
the  bUck  cow  uppciLrs  a  great  ilciil  iioiLror  tlinii  The  dogs,  and  tha 
golden  tones  uf  the  distance  luok  like  n  aepiA  druwing  nither 
thai  like  uuni^hine,  owing  chiefly  to  the  uttor  wiutt  of  iicrial 
gnji  indicated  tlirongh  thoin. 

Now,  there  is  no  instrince  lu  the  woHls  of  Turner  of  anything 
lofuthful  and  tmitntiru  of  suniihine  u»  the  liuBt  i)arks  of  Cuyp  ; 
but  at  the  mtne  time,  there  Is  not  a  single  vestige  uf  the  smno 
kind  of  solecigin.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  fondness  for  color, 
l«TLin.or  Is  not  Turner  is  in  the  habit  of  allowing  excessively  cold 
-iIf'nOTi"w^ fi'agnients  in  hia  wftniieat  pictures;  but  these  are 
*n«Wr  never,  observe,  wjirm  cohirs  with  no  light  npon 

thciH,  aeolesa  us  contrasts  while  they  an'^  diseords  in  the  tone  ; 
bill  they  are  bits  of  the  very  coolest  tints,  |utrtiiilly  removed 
inm  tho  gonoral  influonoe,  and  RX(|uiHiUily  valuable  na  color, 
Tliongh,  with  dl  deference  bo  it  spoken,  I   think  tliom  sunic- 
tiaua  slightly  destnictjve  of  what  wonld  othonvise  be  perfect 
tone.     For  instance,  tho   two  blue  and  white  atripea  on  the 
<hifting  flag  of  tho  Slave  Ship,  are,  I  think,  tho  loa»L  degree 
loQ  purely  cool.     I  think   both  the  bine  ami  white  wonld  be 
imposBible    under    stieli    a  light;    and    in    the   saine  wuy  the 
■liite  parts  of  tho  divsfi  of  tho  Napcdeon   interfered  by  their 
Wolnefti  with   the  perfectly  nuiuaged  wju-intli  of  all  the  rout  of 
Ibe  picture.     Uiit  bolh  theso  lights  ure  reflexes,  and  it  is  nearly 
ircpoBMible  to  say  what  tones  may  bo  assumed  even  by  the  warm- 
(st  li^ht  reflected  from  a  cool  surface  ;  so  that  we  cannot  actu- 
n!Ir  convict  these  parts  of  falsehood,  and  though  we  nhould  have 
liked  the  tone  of  the    picture  better  had   thoy  been   slightly 
*nnnerj  we  cannot  hut  like  the  color  of  tho  picture  better  with 
timm  as  thoy  arc  ;  while  Ouyp's  faijin^portions  are  not  only  eiri- 
^enlly  and  demonstrably  fidse,  heiug  in  direct  light,  hnt  are  aa 
diiogreeablo  in  color  a&  fiUKu  in  tone,  and  injurious  to  cveiy' 
tfaiDg  near   them.     And   tho   best    proof  of   the  graniuiaLieiU 
nccuracy  of  the  tonen  of  Turner  in  in  the  perfect  and  iiitehang- 
tag  ittflnence  of  all  his  pictures  at  any  distance.     We  approach 
only  to  follow  tho  sunrihino  into  every  cranny  of  the  leafage,  and 
rotiro  only  to  feel  it  ditTnRcd  over  tho  eceue,  tho  whole  picture 
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glowing  like  a  snn  or  star  at  whatever  disUnco  -we  Atand,  and 
ligiitiug  the  air  botwccn  us  and  it ;  while  mntiv  even  of  the  b&iit 
pieturttf  of  Claude  must  be  looked  close  inLo  lo  he  felt,  and  lose 
light  every  foot  that  wo  retire.  The  smallest  of  the  throe  sea- 
ports in  the  National  Oallery  id  valuable  aitd  right  in  tone  whca 
wo  arc  close  to  it ;  hiit  ten  yai-ds  off,  it  ia  all  brick-dust,  ollen- 
Bively  and  oiridcntly  false  in  ita  whole  hue. 
-  The  comi»ariBon  of  Turner  with  Cuyp  and  Claude  may  sonii< 
etrango  iu  moat  oars  ;  hut  thia  is  ehielly  because  wc  are  not  ii 
the  habit  of  analysing  and  dwelling  u|)ori  tlKtM3  difiictilc  and 
in.  Ttiopowcr  ^riug  pafisages  of  the  modern  maRtor  which  do 
nnitirlfiVnirobet  ""''  »*■  ^^'^^  appeal  to  ouf  Ordinary  notions  of  truth, 
of  loiiPs  owing  to  his  habit  of  uniting  two,  thivy,  or  eveu^ 

more  separute  tones  in  tlie  tmme  eompoditioti.     la  this  also  heB 
strictly  follows    nature,   for  wherever    cliuiatd   changes,    tone 
changes,  and  the  (climate  changes  with  every  300  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, so  that  the  npper  clouds  are  always  differont  in  tone  front' 
the  lower  ones,  these  from  the  rest  of  the  Inndseapc,  and  in  al)fl 
probability,  some  ]jart  of  the  horizon  from  tlui  rest.     And  when^ 
nature  allows  thie  in  a  liigh  degree,  as  in  tiei'  moat  gorgoons 
eileots  she  always  will,  she  doeH  not  herself  Impreea  at  ouco  with, 
intensity  of  tone,  as  in  the  deep  and  (juiet  yellows  of  a  July 
evening,  hut  rather  with  the  magnifleoueo  and  variety  of  jissoci- 
ated  color,  in  which,  if  we  give  time  and  attention  to  it,  we 
eliall  gradually  tlnd  the    solemnity  and  the  depth   of  twenty 
tones  instead  of  one.     !Now  in  Turner's  power  of  associating 
cold  with  warm  light,  no  one  has  ever  approached,  or  even  ven- 
tured into  the  same  field  with  him.     X}ie  old  mtuiturs,  content^ 
with  one  simple  tone,  sacrificed  to  itjt  unity  all  the  exquiaitafl 
giadationB  and  varied  touches  of  relief  and  change  hy  which 
nature  unites  her  hoiirn  with  ea*;h  ether.    They  gave  the  warmth 
of  the  Binkiug  eun,  oTorwhelming  all  things  in  its  gold  ;  but 
they  did  not  give  these  gray  pasisages  ubont  the  horizon  where, 
fiocn  through  its  dying  light,  the  cool  and  the  gloom  of  uigiit 
gathor  tUouiBelves  for  thcic  victory.     Whether  it  was  in  them 
impotence  or  judgment,  it  is  not  for  mc   to  decide.     I  have 
only  to  point  to  the  daring  of  Turner  in  this  respect,  aa  some- 
thing to  which  art  iklfords  no  matter  of  com[tarison,  as  t 
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vbich  the  mere  attempt  is,  iu  itself,  Buperiority.  Take  the 
(TcniDg  effect  with  the  Tumeniiro.  That  picture  will  not,  at 
Ik'lirel.  glance,  deecivc  as  a  piece  of  at'tual  sunlight  ;  but  this 
is  buuirie  there  id  iu  it  mure  l.liu.11  ituiiLiglU.,  ht'cuiitH^  iitider  the 
bluing  veil  of  vaulted  fire  which  lights  the  vesttc]  on  hor  kat 
paili,  there  is  a  bine,  deep,  dcsolute  holluw  uf  diirknceit,  out  of 
which  ;ou  cuii  hear  the  voice  uf  the  niglit  wind,  and  the  dull 
bofltn  of  tlie  dioturhed  seu  ;  bcuuuec  thu  euid,  dctidl}'  iiliaduwa 
of  the  twilight  are  gathering  tlirmigh  evQvy  sunbeam,  and 
mfnncnt  by  moment  an  ynu  look,  you  will  fancy  some  new  61m 
mi  faintneaB  of  the  night  bus  risen  over  the  vastneBa  of  tho 
dppartin^  form. 

Ami  if,  in  effects  of  this  kind,  time  bo  tiiken  to  dwell  upoa 
ilip  individual  tonetf,  iiinl  to  ntotly  tlu!  iiiivK  of  thoii'  icconcile- 
maU  there  frill  bo  found  iu  the  recent  Academy  pictures  of  t-hia 
IB.  Bty«rftnii-  &"**'  artist  a  roiws  of  various  truth  to  whicb 
™  nothing  Clin   be  brought  for  comparison,    which 

Elands  not  only  nnri'vullfd,  but  iincontendt^d  with,  and  which, 
irlien  in  oarrj'ing  ont  it  may  bo  inferior  to  some  of  the  picked 
JUttages  of  the  old  masters,  is  ho  through  deliberate   choice 
Tallior  to  eug^est  a  multitude  of  truths  than  to  imitate  niio,  and 
tWiigli  a  strife  with  dit^cultics  of  effect  of  which  art  can  afford 
no  pftrallel  eiamj>I©.     Nay,   in   thci  next  chapter,    respecting 
color,  we  shall  see  farther  reason  for  doubting  the  triilh  of 
Clnde,  Cuyj),  and  Pouaain,  in  tone, — rcuaon  bo  pjilpable  that  if 
^ve  were  all  that  were  to  be  contended  with,  I  slu)uld  sairccly 
lu»«  allowed  any  inferiurity   in   Turner   whalHoevcr  ;•   but   I 
»llew  it,  not  BO  nuich  with  reference  to  the  deceptive  iniitiitions 
<if  luulight,  wrought  out  with  desiwrate  oxiiggerationB  of  ehade, 
of  the  proEessed  hmdacape  i)aiutura.   as  with  reference  to  the 
glory  of  Hobenn,  the  glow  of  Titian,  the  silver  tenderness  of 

*  Wo  mu«t  not  leavu  i1il>  eubjita  of  lone  wiULout,  iitlwliiin:  lo  the  works 
of  tbe]n(i>  G«>igu  Burrt'tl.  which  BlTonl  glnrinits  ami  exiiUwl  paasn^^es  of 
%bl ;  and  John  Vjirloy,  who,  lhoii;jh  Irss  imlhfnl  In  hh  iiim,  was  fro- 
qtl«nlly  deep  In  Ma  iceWng.  Rnm«  cif  Ihn  Hki^ttrliis  of  Do  Wint  nro  also 
•dmirabic  In  this  rettpwt.  A«  for  our  oil  piciun-j*.  tlie  Ics,'^  that  ia  snlfl  fihoiit 
tbcm  U>c  better.  C'uDcott  hiui  the  trut'st  iiim  :  but  not  having  any  eye  fOt 
color,  U  U  impoMiblc  for  him  to  succeed  in  tone. 
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OsgUari,  and  perhaps  more  than  aU  to  the  preoione  uid  pnrv 
passages  of  mtense  leeling  and  heavenly  light,  holy  and  imde- 
filed,  and  glorioua  with  the  changeleas  passion  of  eternity,  which 
sanctify  with  their  shadeleas  peace  the  deep  and  noble  concep- 
tions of  the  early  school  of  Italy>^f  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Peru- 
gino,  and  the  early  mind  of  BafEaelle. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  TBLTH   OP  COLOB, 


^»itlii 


TuRRii  is,  in  tho  first  room  of  the  National  Oallcry,  a  land* 

sngie  attri  hated  t«  Giu<[}ur  PoiiBsin,  cullud  sometimes  Arioiu, 

fometitDcs  Lu  or  liu.  liiccisj  accordiog  to  the  fancy  of  cstaIo<(ne 

II.  obmrruitma  pciutore.     Wiicther  it  can  be  tiui)i)u8od  In  nwumblo 

"fSmSSIvu    ^''^  stioient  Aricia,  now  Laliiccia.  cloae  to  ATbano, 

^^-  T  will  not  tAke  upon  me  to  cJctorraiiie.  seeing  that 

nugt  of  thn  towiu  of  these  oKI  uiu^tera  iiro  quite  as  like  one 

as  another :  but,  at  any  rote,  it  is  ii  tr>wrL  on  u  hiU,  wooded 

tvo-aiid- thirty  bushes,  of  very  uuiforni  size,  and  po88cs8iu<; 

iboiit  the  sumo  number  uf  leiiveii  eai'h.     TIr'sl'  luibliett  are  all 

piinted  in  with  one  dull  opaque  !>ruwii,  becoming  very  slightly 

pwnirfi  towards  the  Iightj>,  anil  diacorer  in  one  place  a  bit  of 

reck,  which  of  course  would  in  nature  have  boon  eool  and  gray 

Udiv  the  liiatroaa  iiuc-s  of  foliage,  and  whieli.  therefore,  being 

lupreiivor  completely  in  shade,  ia  oonsifitontly  iinii  siiientifically 

painted  of  a  rery  clear,  pretty,  and  jjoaitivo  briek-red,  the  only 

tiling  like  color  in  tlie  picture.     The  foreground  is  a  pioi.^0  of 

rood,  which  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  its  greater  nearness, 

fur  its  being  compleccly  in  liffht,  and,  it  may  bo  presumed,  tor 

tJiefjuantity  of  vefrctation  uanally  present  on  carriage-roads,  is 

iina  in  u  very  cool  green  gray,  and  the  truth  of  the  picture  is 

(wnpleted  by  a  number  of  dots  in  the  aky  on  the  right,  with  a 

Italk  to  them,  of  a  sober  and  fiimitnr  brown. 

,  Not   long  ago,  I   was  slowly  dcaeentHng  this 

■bbteactaai     very  bit  of  carrmge-routl,  the  first  turn  after  yon 

leave  Albano,  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  worthy 

■nooesBOPB  of  the  ancient  prototypes  of  Vcicnto.*    Ft  had  been 


•  "  Ctecua  adulalor— 

Di^Uii  Aricinod  qui  mt^ndittarct  !u1  asoB, 
Bloiuliuue  devexs  .lactarct  baaia  rbedffi." 
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wild  weather  when  I  left  Rome,  and  uil  across  the  Oampagna 
the  clouda  were  awccp'mg  iu  salpburuus   blue,  with  a  cla]i  uf 
thnndor  or  two,  and  breaking  gleams  of  snn  along  tbo  ClaudJan 
fuiucdnct  lighting  up  the  infinity  of  its  arches  like  tho  bridge. 
of  chaoR.     Hut  u&  I  climlied  tho  Inttg  slope  uf  the  Alban  mount, 
the  Htorin  swept  finally  to  the  north,  and  the  noblo  ontlino  of  tho 
domes  of  Albuno  and  graceful  divrkuttsti  of  its  ilex  grove  rose 
against  pun*  streaks  of  altenuite  blue  and  anibor,  tlie  ap|)er  sky 
gradaally  flashing  through  the  last  fragments  of  rain-cloud  iu 
deep,  palpitating  axuro,  half  cUier  and  half  dew.     The  noon-day 
8Un  came  slanting  down  the  rocky  slopes  of  La  Kiccia,  and  its 
nutsse«  of  entangled  and  tall  foliage,  whoso  antumnal  tints  were 
mixci^with  the  wet  verdure  of  u  thousand  evergreens,  were  pone- 
tnited  with  it  as  with  ruin.     I  cannot  call  it  color,  it  was  con- 
flagration.     Purple,  and  crimson,  and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains 
of  God's  tabernacle,  tho  i-ejoicing  trees  sank  into  the  Talley  in 
ahowers  of  light,  every  -separate  leaf  quivering  with  bnoyant  aud 
baniinglife  ;  each,  m  it  turned  to  reflect  or  to  trnnsmitthe  sun- 
beam, ttrst  a  turt^b  and  thou  uu  ^nieruld.     Fur  up  into  the  re- 
cesses of  tlie  valley,  the  grwu  vlstabi  arched  like  tho  hollows  of 
mighty  waves  of  some  crystalline  sea,  with  the  arbutus  IlowerB 
dashed  along  their  flanks  for  fouuu  and  silver  Hakes  of  orange^ 
spray  tomcd  into  the  air  amniid  tbeni,  breaking  over  the  grajH 
walls  of  rock  into  a  thousand  si-punite  ytars,  fading  and  kind-^' 
ling  alternately  as  the  weak  wind  lifted  and  let  them  fall.    Every 
glade  of  grass  bunu^d  like  tho  golden  floor  of  heaven,  opening  in 
sudden  gleams  as  the  foliage  broke  aud  closed  above  it,  as  sbeot- 
lightuiug  opens  in  a  cloud  at  Bunaut ;  the  motionless  masses  of 
dark  rock^ark  though  flashed  with  scarlet  Hchen, — casting 
their  quiet  shadows  across  its  restless  radiance,  the  fountain 
underneath  them  fdling  its  marble  hollow  with  blue  miat  and     m 
fltfnl  &ound,  and  over  all^thc  ninltitudinons  bars  nf  amber  aa^H 
rose,  the  siicred  clouds  that  have  no  darkuesa,  and  only  exist  to^l 
illumine,  were  scon  in  fathomless  intervals  between  the  sulemn 
and  orbed  repose  of  the  sLooe  pines,  passing  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  last,  white,  blinding  hietre  of  the  mejigureless  Jine  where  tho^ 
Campagna  melted  into  the  bliize  of  the  sea.  ^M 

Tell  me  who  13  Hkest  this.  Poiissin  nr  'riirntir?     Not  in  his 
mo6t  daring  aud  dazzling  cllurts  could  Turner  himself  come. 
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near  it ;  bttt  you  ooald  not  at  tiio  Lime  Iiutb  thonght  or  rcmcm- 
lered  the  work  of  any  other  man  as  huTiDg  the  romutcBt  huu  or 
iiTtiBerhtao-  rewmbliuice  of  what  you  saw.  Nor  ani  I  gpeak- 
SBh.'y'w^j!  ing  of  what  is  uncommon  or  nnnfltural ;  ihore  is 
"^  no  climate,  no   place,  and   anirctOy  un  hoar,  in 

ffliidi  nataro  does  not  oxMbik  color  which  no  mortal  effort 
caa  imitate  or  approa(!h.  For  all  our  artitiuial  pigmcnU  arc, 
OWD  irbvii  Stitiu  undur  tite  esarac  oircunisUncu»,  dead  luid  light- 
Ibfs  Itesido  ber  liriug  color ;  the  green  of  a  growing  luaf,  the 
Kiriet  of  a  fresh  flower,  no  art  nor  expedient  can  roach  ;  but 
in  addition  to  this,  natare  exhibit^ii  her  hues  andor  au  in- 
fcusity  of  sunlight  which  trebles  their  brilliancy,  while  tho 
linter,  deprived  of  thin  nplendid  aid,  workfi  titill  with  what  is 
inally  a  gray  ahadow  compared  to  tho  forc-o  of  nature's  color. 
Take  a  blade  of  gnu>H  and  a  warlet  llower,  imd  place  them  so  na 
to  n^etre  Bunlight  beside  tho  bright<)iat  cuuvafl  that  over  left 
Tomer's  easel,  and  tho  picture  will  be  extinguished.  So  far 
from  onl-fa*:iDg  nature,  he  does  not,  nn  far  im  mere  vividness  of 
eolop  goes,  one-half  reach  her; — Lnt  does  he  use  this  brilliaocy 
afooloron  objects  to  which  it  doea  not  properly  belong?  Lot 
asoonipiire  his  works  in  this  roiipcet  with  a  few  inslAucoa  from 
tiie  old  maatcrs. 

There  is,  on  the  loft  bund  side  of  SalTator's  Mercury  and 
thfl  Woodman  in  our   Nafiomvl   Gallery,  aonustliiiig,    without 
doubt  intended  for  a  r»»cky  moutitaiu,  in  the  middle  distanee, 
near  enough  for  all  its  fissures  and  criurti  to  be  dis. 
Mitn dI aahruor,  tlQCtly  Visible,  or,  rathnr,  for  a  great  mativ  awkwuni 
Bcratches  of  tho  bruBh  over  ic  to  ho  vinible,  whieli, 
though  not  iMirticularly  reprcwntative  either  of  one  thing  or 
another,  are  without  doubt  int.eiidf;d  to  be  nvmbolical  of  rocks. 
Now  no  mountain  in  full  light,  and  near  enough  for  its  dctaila 
of  crag  to  bo  seen,  is  without  great  variety  of  delicate  nolor. 
Salvator  has  painted  it  throughout  AvithouL  onu  instant  of  varia- 
tion ;  but  this,  I  suppose,  in  simplicity  and  gcnenilization  ; — lot 
it  pass  :  hut  what  U  tlu-  color  ?   Pure  sh/  blue,  without  one  grain 
of  gray,  or  any  modifying  hue  whatsoever ;— the  same  brush, 
which  had  jast given  the  bluest  parl£  of  the  sky,  has  been  mora 
loaded  at  the  same  part  of  the  pullet,  and  the  whole  mountain 
thrown  ill  with  uumitigutod  ultnunurlnc     Now  mountains  only 


become  pare  blue  when  there  is  ao  much  air  between  ns 
id  them  that  they  become  mere  Aat,  dork  eliades,  every  dotai 
being  totully  lost :  tlicy  becumo  bluu  when  tlicy  become  air,  an 
nut  till  Ibea.     Ooiieequeully  ibis  pttrt  of  Salvutur's  ]Huuting,' 
boin^;  of  hille  perfectly  clear  aud  near,  vith  all  tlieir  details  vi 
ihic,  is,  M  far  m  color  in  concerned,  broad,  bold  fal^hood — th> 
direct  assertion  of  direct  impoasibility. 

In  the  whole  rangi.*  of  Turnor'a  works,  recent  or  of  old  date, 
you  will  not  find  an  inBtaneo  of  anything  noar  enough  to  hare 
details  vitiible,  puinled   in  sky  blue.     Wherever  Tnrner  gives 
bluu,  there  he  gives  almosphi're  ;  it  is  air,  not  olject.     Blue  ha^ 
^ves  to  his  aea  ;  so  does  nature  ; — ^blue  he  give*,  sapphire -deep^H 
to  his  extreme  distance  :  no  does  nuture  ; — blue  he  j^ives  to  the 

misty  flhadowa  and  hollows  of  his  hills  ;  so  does  nature  :  Imt 

bine  he  ^ydb  not,  where  dotail  and  illumined  Rurfare  are  Tigi^f 
bio;  as  he  oomcs  into  light  and  character,  bo  he  breaks  into 
warmth  luail  variiKl  hue  ;  iiur  in  there  in  one  of  lim  W[irk»,  and  I 
spook  of  the  Academy  pictures  especially,  one  tonch  of  coIdH 
color  which  it)  not  to  be  accounted  for,  and  proved  right  oad 
full  of  meaning. 

I  do  not  Bay  that  Salvator's  dietimce  is  not  artist-like  ;  both' 
in  that,  and  in  the  yet  more  glaringly  faUe  distances  of  Titian 
above  allndcd  to,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  of  equal  boldness  of 
exaggeration,  I  uan  take  'It-light,  and  perhaps  should  be  sorry  to 
see  thetii  other  than  thc^y  are  ;  but  it  is  somctvhat  singular  to 
hear  people  talking  of  Tamer's  exquisite  care  und  watchfulness 
in  color  us  false,  while  they  reeyivB  such  cases  of  preposterous 
and  andaoious  lictiou  with  the  most  geuerouii  and  simple  ere-  ^ 
dnlity.  f 

Agtiin.  in  the  upper  sky  of  the  picfcnre  of  Nicoljw  Ponssin, 
before  nntlccdj  tlie  clouds  are  of  a  very  fine  clear  olive-groen, 
about  the  Bume  tint  as  the  brightest  parts  of  the  trees  iH'iieath 
( B,  PoiiMin.  ttd  thorn.  They  ciinnot  have  altered,  {or  elso  the 
ciKode.  truus  must  havL'  been  jiaiuted  in  gray,}  fur  the  hu^ 

is  harmonious  and  well  united  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  i 
the  blue  and  white  in  the  centre  of  the  aky  arc  still  fresh  and 
pure.  Now  a  green  sky  in  open  and  illnmined  distance  is  very 
frequent,  and  very  beautiful ;  but  rich  olive-green  clouds,  as  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  nature,  arc  a  piece  of  color  in  whicii 
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die  is  Dofc  apt  1o  indalgc.  Yon  vill  be  pTixzled  to  show  me  mch 
a  thing  in  the  recent  works  of  Tnrncr.*  Again,  take  any  im- 
portant group  of  treoH,  I  ilo  not.  i-aro  wliode — Claudo'ii,  Salva- 
toKs,  or  Poussin's — with  lutoral  liglit  (that  in  the  Marriage  of 
Isajicwid  Rubeeca,  or  Gaapur's  sacrifice  of  tsaac,  for  iustanco  :) 
Cm  it  ha  tieriouAly  supposed  ihut  Lhoso  murky  browns  and  meU 
Mcholj^  greena  are  repri'seutative  of  the  tiuta  of  Jeavtjs  under 
foil  tooaday  sun  ?  I  know  tlmt  you  cannot  help  looking  upon 
&]]  these  pictarcfl  a&  pieces  of  dark  relief  against  a  light  wholly 
proceeding  from  the  distancea  ;  but  they  are  nothing  of  tho 
kind— Ihoy  are  noon  and  morning  offooU  with  full  lateral  hght. 
Be  50  kind  as  to  matcli  tho  color  of  a  leaf  in  the  sun  (the  dark- 
et  yon  like)  as  nearly  as  you  cun,  and  bring  your  matched 
eolorond  act  it  beside  one  of  these  gr<)M|>ii  of  troes  and  tako  a 
bhde  of  commuii  gr;we,  and  set  it  hcsidc  any  part  of  the  fullest 
light  of  their  forcgi-ouudB,  and  then  talk  about  the  truth  of 
color  of  the  old  mu&terd  ! 

And  let  not  arguments  regp«H;ling  the  miblimity  or  fidelity  of 
imprtmo7i  be  bronght  forward  liprc.  I  ha?o  nothing  whatever 
ttiii>wilh  this  at  present.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  iu  sub- 
lime, hut  abont  what  ia  true.  Peojjlo  attack  Turner  on  tUia 
groimd  ; — thry  never  apeak  of  boauty  or  Bublimity  with  respect 
to  him, but  of  nature  and  Irulb,  and  let  them  support  their  own 
Cworilc  maetors  on  tho  same  grounds.  Perhaps  T  may  have  the 
Wy  deepest  veneration  for  the  feeling  of  thr  old  raaBtcrs,  hut  I 
ttart  not  let  it  influence  mo  now— my  business  is  to  match 
wloni,  not  to  tjdk  sentiment.  Neither  let  it  l)e  wiid  that  I  am 
piing  too  much  into  details,  and  that  general  truths  may  bo 
(flamed  by  local  falsehood.     Truth  ia  only  to  be  measared  by 

•  There  is  perhaps  doUiIbb  more  oliarnderistie  of  n  gTcnt  co!oriBt  llion 
Wpowcr  of  usiiiy  Kretns  fri  atrauiic  pluws  witlioul  thc-ir  being  fell  as  Hucb, 
Aid  lenat  than  a  coDfilout  prafereuco  of  gri^ri  trmj  In  purple  priy  And 
Ifibbue  of  PouMdn'a  clouds  would  tmve  been  p«rf«ctly  «f,rrefml>lc  find  allow- 
Mf.  had  thf  re  hron  {fold  or  criniaoa  enoush  in  Uic  n»t  of  the  picliire  to 
tare  tliiuwn  it  into  gmy.  It  is  uiily  liecause  tlie  lower  cloinlx  are  pat* 
wbile  and  liluo.  and  bccauBC  tliu  tixit-a  are  of  Uie  same  color  as  the  cloiidN, 
tiul  ibc  cloud  color  hccomia  falKi.  Tbero  i^  a  fine  iuBtance  of  a  sky.  ureen 
in  ItwU,  bat  turned  gray  by  tlio  oppoBition  of  warm  color,  la  Turner's 
Devoaport  with  Ute  Dockyarda. 
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close  comparison  of  actual  facta  ;  ire  may  talk  forever  ahont,  it 
in  gcnenkls,  and  pruvo  nothing*  We  cannot  tell  what  effect 
fiUeohood  may  produce  on  this  or  that  ]x>rsoii,  Imt  we  can  very 
well  tell  what  in  false  and  what  iti  nut,  and  if  it  produce  on  our 
aouses  tfao  cllect  of  truth,  that  only  dtiuiouKLratcti  their  imper- 
fection and  inaccorucy,  and  need  ot  ctdtivation.  Turner's  color 
is  glaring  to  one  pcrAon's  8«n8ation«,  and  beautiful  to  another's. 
TluB  proves  nothing.  Pousain's  color  is  right  to  one,  »oot  to 
another.  'Hnn  proves  nothing.  There  iti  no  means  of  arriving 
at  any  conchi^ion  hut  (-lasc,  numpurison  of  hoth  with  the  knovn 
and  dumunstrublu  hut^i)  iif  luiLui'c.  and  this  comparison  will  in-, 
variably  turn  Claude  or  Poossiu  into  btacktius^j  and  eve 
Turner  into  gray. 

Wiiutvver  depth  of  gloom  may  seem  to  ittv«4t  the  objects  o{_ 
a  real  hindscape,  yet  a  window  with  that  landscape  seen  througl 
it,  will  invariably  a]ipcar  a  brnud  spfico  of  light  as  cnnipai 
with  the  shade  of  the  room  wnlls  ;  and  this  Bingle  cii-cumatiinc< 
may  prove  to  us  both  th»  inU-nHity  luid  tliu  dilTuttiun  uf  daylight 
in  ojicn  air,  and  the  acccssity.  if  a  pictuix;  is  to  be  tiiithfiil  ii^gl 
effect  of  color,  tliut  it  should  tell  as  a  broad  tspace  of  gradiiuti-^H 
iUumijiatiou — not,  its  Uu  Lliose  of  the  old  niiuiLerK,  as  u  patch- 
work  of  Ijlack  ehadea.     Tht^r  works  are  nature  in  mourniug 
■ffeoASj^ourf'  tv  i'lXiop  xadapep  ret^pafi^evoi,  a\}J  vno  <fV}i- 
fnyfi  ffJtttr.  ^M 

It  is  trne  that  thero  arc,  here  and  there,  in  the  Academy  pio9||| 
tureij,  pae^t^gcti  in  which  Turner  has  tr.inslated  the  unattainable 
intensity  of  one  tonyyf  colur,  into  llio  attainahle  pitch  of  a  high- 
er ouo  ;    tho  golden  green  for  instance,  of  intense 
uonFjiition'of       sunshino  on  verdure,  into  pure  yellow,  because  he 
knows  it  to  be  impoasible,  with  any  mixture  of  blue 
whatsoever,  to  give  faithfully  its  relative  intensity  of  light,  and 
Turner  always  will  have  his  light  and  shade  right,  whatever  i^fl 
coat«  him  in  color.     Bat  he  duL^s  this  iu  rare  cuscis.  and  even  thon^^ 
over  very  small  spaces  ;  uud  I  t^houtd  be  obliged  to  his  critics  if 
they  wnuld  go  out  to  some  wanri,  mossy  gi'e<''n  biuik  in  full  sum- 
mer aunslunc,  and  try  to  rcucli  its  tone  ;  and  when  they  find,  lUj 
find  they  will,  Indian  yellow  and  chrome  look  ilark  I>e6idc  it,  lei 
them  tell  mo  candidly  which  is  nearest  truth,  the  gold  of  Tur- 
ner«  or  the  mournlag  and  uiiu'ky  olive  browns  and  vcrdij 
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greens  in  which  Clande,  with  the  industry  and  intelligenco  of  a 
Seme  chinu  pninter,  drugs  thu  laboriout)  bramble  leuvos  OTor 
kiciiiJdiah  forcgrouud. 

Hut  it  is  singular  enough  that  tbo  chief  attacks  on  Turner 

for  oTerchargcd  brilliancy,  are  made,  not  wlien  thero  could  hj 

any  poaaibility  be  any  chance  of  his  outstepping  nature,  but 

when  he  biw  tttken  uiilijerta  whicli  no  colum  of 

^■lanikktiaoeartih  oould  over  vio  with  or  reach,  such,  for  m- 

tDmawpioKb  stance,  us  hit!  tsuntiets  ainung   the   high   cloude. 

When  I  come  to  e:]>eak  of  skies,  I  shall  point  out 

irbat  divisions,  proportioned  ti>  their  elevation,  exist   in  the 

cKiracter  of  cloudg.    It  is  the  highest  region,— that  exclusively 

chamcterized  "by  irhit*,  filmy,  multitudinous,  and  quiet  cloadB,, 

Offlinged  in  bara,  or  streaks,  or  flnkf^s,  of  which  I  Rjioak  at  proft* 

em,  n  region  which  no  kudsca])e  piiintora  have  ever  made  one 

eflort  to  repreaent,  except  Kuburiy  and  Tm-uer — tlie  lattttr  Uikiiig 

jtior  his  moet  favorite  and  fi-eqiicut  study.     Now  wc  have  bocrt 

rpeaking  hitherto  ot  what  in  constant  and  neoe»wry  in  nature, 

"f  the  ordinary  effects  of  daylight  on  ordinary  colors,  and  we 

reptat  again,  that  no  gorgeousnciis  of  the  pallet  can  reach  even 

lliesc.    But  it  i&  a  widely  diffL'rcnt  thing  wlien  nature  herself 

takes  a  coloring  lit,  and  doea  something  extraordinary,  somo- 

Uungrcally  to  exiiihit  her  power.     Sliy  has  a  thouBund  way8  and 

OUaos  of    rising  above  her&clf,   but  ineomitaraldy  the  uohlost 

Bbuifestations  of  lier  capability  of  color  are  in  these  suutiuts 

unong    the   high   clouda.     I  sjjeak  especially  of  the  moment 

before  the  sun  sinks,  when  his  light  turns  pure  rosc-eolor,  and 

when  this  light  falls  u])on  a  zenith  covered  with  countless  eloud- 

forma  of  inconooivablo  delicacy,  threads  and  flakes  of  vapor,. 

vhich  would  in  common  daylight  be  pni'C   Riutw  whito,    and 

which  give  therefore  fair  field  to  the  tone  of  light.     There  ia 

then  DO  limit  to  the  multitude,  and  no  cheek  to  the  iuLeusity 

of  the  hues  aasomed.     The  whole  aky  from  the  JteniUi  to  the 

hori^con  bccomca  one  molten,  mantling  .sea  of  color  and  fire ; 

every  bluok  luir  turns  into  massy  gold,  every  ripple  and  wavo 

into  unsullied,  sbadowlcss,  crimson,  and  purpln,  and  Ac^iirlet, 

and  colors  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  language,  and  no 

idvae  in  the  mind, — things  which  can  only  be  conceived  while 

they  are  risible, — the  intense  hollow  biuo  of  the  np[H'r  sky  melt- 
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ing  through  it  all, — ehowiDg  hero  deep,  and  pnrc,  and  lightless, 
there,  modulated  by  tho  filmy,  formless  body  of  the  tninsparcnt 
vajwr,  till  it  is  l(wt  imperceptibly  in  iia  crimson  and  gold.    Now 
there  U  no  ooiiaectiou,  au  one  liuk  of  assouiution  or  rcserti- 
bltince,  between  those  gkie«  and  the  work  of  any  morUU  hand 
hut  Turner's.    lie  nlone  htm  fdiovcd  natnre  in  these  her  higti- 
vet  efforts  :  he  follows  her  faithfolly,  bnt  far  behind  ;  follow^fl 
at  Htich  a  distance  below  bor  iiitonsity  that  the  Napoleon  of  lasi^ 
year's  exhibition,  and  the  Toraorairo  of  tho  year  iMjfore,  wonid 
look  oolorlefls  and  cold  if  the  eye  came  upon  them  after  one  ol 
nature's  sunsets  among  the  high  cloud&     But  tbcro  aix;  a  thou- 
1$.  RMunafot  sand  reiidouBwIiy  tills  should  not  be  believed.    The 
dSt^oriblj"^""  eoncurrence  of  ciryiuialjuicua  necessarj-  to  produc 
MMoM^^     the  sunsets  of  whidi  I  speak  does  not  take  placi 
nfiMMouiioti.     above  five  or  six  timoa  in  tho  eunimer,  and  then 
only  for  a  space  of  from  five  to  tou  minutes,  just  as  the  sun 
Tctufliet^  the  lionzun.      Ooiisidoring  how  seldom   people   think     i 
of  looking  for  sunset  at  all,   and  how  seldom,  if  they  do.  J 
they  are  in  a  i>osition    from  wbicli    it  can  be  fully  seen,  tho    i 
chances  that  their  ai.tenl.ion  should  bo  awake,  and  their  posi- 
tion faynrable.  during  thoso  few  Hying  instimts  of  the  year,  is 
almost  as  nothing.     Wha.t  can  the  eiiiKcn,  who  can  see  only  the 
red  light  on  the  lanviw  of  thw  wagon  at  tho  end  of  the  street,     , 
and  tho  crimson  color  of  the  bi-ieks  of  his  neighbor's  chimney, fl 
know  of  the  flood  of  (ire  wliicli  delugi«  the  sky  from  tlie  horizon" 
to  tho  zenith?    What  can  even  the  «|niet  inhabitant  of  the  Kiig- 
lish  lowlands,  whoso  scene  for  the  raanifcatation  of  tho  (ire  of 
liearcn  is  limited  to  the  tops  of  hayricks,  and  the  rooks'  ncst« 
in  the  old  elm-trees,  know  of  the  miglity  [wasagos  of  8j)lendoi 
which  are  toiwed  from  Atp  to  Alp  over  tho  uaure  of  a  thoneand 
miles  of  champaign?     Kven   gi-auting   the  eonstaiil  vigor  ol 
ohseiTation,  uud  aujtposiiig   the  possession  of  such  impossible 
knowledge,  it  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  prove  how^ 
incapable  the  menioiyisof  retuiningfor  any  time  the  distinct^ 
imago  of  tho  sources  even  of  its  most  vivid  impreesions.     What 
rocolleciion  havo  wo  of  the  Hunsets  wbiuh  delighted  us  last  year  f 
Wb  may  know  that  ihey  wvre  magnificent,  or  glowing,  bnt  no     , 
distJuet  imago  of  color  or  form  is  rotaincci — nothing  of  who«ofl 
degree  {tot  the  great  difHculqr  with  tJie  memory  is  to  retain,  not  ^ 
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fww,  bnt  degrees  at  ftiet)  wc  eonld  bo  so  eortain  oh  t«  say  of  any- 

tkiog  nuw  prG8(«iitc(l  lit  ug,  tliiit  it  is  like  it.     If  wc  did  ulj  so, 

WDiboold  bo  wrong  :  for  wo  mav  lie  quite  certain  that  Uio  oiiorgy 

(rfiQ  improseion  fades  from  the  memory,  and  becomes  mora  and 

Qorc  mdistinct  evory  diLy  ;  and  thus  wc  compare  a  faded  and 

iadiftinct  image  with  the  decision  and  certainty  of  on«  prc^'Ut  to 

^eaeoMB.    TIow  con^itautly  do  W4>  iiffirm  that  the  t)iiiniler<8toriTi 

of  lut  TPcek  was  the  most  terrible  one  we  ever  saw  in  onr  lives, 

iMftnso  we  eomjiitro  it,  not:  with  tlic  thiinder-sturm  of  hist  year, 

bat  witli  the  faded  and  fecblo  recollection  of  it.     And  bo,  wlioii 

Te  enter  an  exhibition,  an  we  havo  no  doftnlto  standard  of  truth 

before  us.  our  feeling  are  (oned  down  and  subdued  to  the  ijuiet- 

ot  color  which  is  all  that  human  power  can  ordinarily 

lib  to  ;  and  when  we  ttini  to  a  piece  of  higher  and  closer 

tmtli,  ap]>roAching  the  pitch  of  the  color  of  natare,  bnt  to 

itiich  wc  arc  not  ji^ideii,  sis  wc  shnnhi  he  in  nature,  by  corrc- 

iponding  gradations  of  light  orerywhero  around  us,  but  wliich 

'li  iMlat«d  and  cut  otT  suddenly  by  a  frame  and  a  wall,  and  aur- 

mundcd  by  darkness  and  colduees,  what  (mii  wo  expect  but  that 

itfkoald  Rur}>rifU)  au<l  shock  the  feelings  ?    Suppose,  whore  tlio 

n  QdororuH  Napoleon  huug  in  the  Academy  last  year,  there 

*^'"*-  could  have  been  left,  inotead,  an  opening;  in  thy 

«D,  and  through  that  opening,  in  the  midst  of  tho  obscurity  of 

tie  dim  room  and  tho  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  there  could  sud- 

dnily  havo  been  poun'd  llio  full  glory  of  a  tropical  gunset,  rcver- 

Urotei!  from>tho  Bca  :  How  would  you  have  xhrunk,  blinded,  from 

■tsfciii'let  and  intolerable  lightniugs  1    \nmt  picture  in  the  room 

»i)uld  not  havo  been  blackness  aftor  it!-'    And  why  then  do  you 

IJame  Turner  because  he  dazzles  you  ?    Uoett  not  tho  foUohood 

r«t  with  those  who  do   noi.9    There  waa  not  one.  hue  in  this 

•hole  pictoro  which  was  imt.  far  l«?Iow  what  nature  would  have 

lued  in  tho  aamo  circumstonocs,  nor  wus  thcro  ono  iiiKarmoni- 

0O8  or  »t  variance  with  the  rest : — tho  atomiy  blood-red  of  the 

horizon,  the  scurlol  of  tho  breaking  sunlight,  the  rich  crim(M)n 

browna  of  the  wet  and  illumined  sea-weed  ;  the  pure  gold  uud 

porpb   of   the  upper   idcy.  and,    shed  thruogh  it   all,  the    deep 

poiMige  of  solemn  blue,  where  tho  cold  moonlight  fell  on  one 

pensive  gpot  of  Uio  limitless  ehoro — all  were  given  with  harmony 

uperfeolaethoiroolor  was  intense;  and  if,  instead  of  passing,  m 
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I  donbl:  not  yon  did,  in  the  liurry  of  yonr  Tinrcflccting  projndicc, 
you  bad  panscd  Imt  ao  much  as  oda  qiiarior  of  an  lioor  before 
the  pitftiirc,  you  would  have  fomid  tlio  senae  of  air  mid  epe.\oo 
blondcd  with  ercry  tine,  und  breathing  in  every  cloud,  sod  every 
culor  instiuut  aud  rudiunt  with  visible,  glowing,  ubfiorbiug  light. 
It  U  to  bo  observed,  however,  in  general,  that  wherever  in 
brilliant  effects  of  this  kind,  we  approach  to  anything  like  a 
tnio  statement  of  natures  color,  thoro  must  yet  be  a  distinct 
diffcrcnoe  in  the  improifflion  we  convey,  becattse  we 
aiwreiMMTiM)-  cjuimit  approach  her  liahl.  All  Hueh  hues  aro  uau- 
■bteitfiiiiona'or  ttllv  L'lveu  bv  hur  With  iin  oucumnuuvjui;  luluasity 

color Md  llaht.  ,'  ,  '  u-    1       1         I  J  ..I 

ol  sunbeams  whicJi  dazzles  and  overpowers  the 
eye,  so  that  it  cannot  rest  on  the  autiial  oolors.  nor  tmdcrstAud 
whiit  they  an* ;  and  hence  iu  art,  in  rendering  all  eflocts  uf  t.Iiis 
kiud,  there  must  be  a  want  of  the  ideas  of  imitation,  which  aH 
the  great  soiin^c  of  enjoyment  to  the  ordinary  obwrver ;  bocatis? 
wo  can  only  give  one  Borica  of  trutha.  those  of  color,  and  oro 
unable  to  give  the  aeofimpuiiyliig  truths  of  light,  so  that  the 
more  tnio  wo  are  in  color,  the  grcut«r,  ordinarily,  will  bo  tlia 
diticrcpancy  folt  bct^vccn  the  intensity  of  hue  aud  the  fuehleneaa 
of  light.  Kut  the  painter  who  really  lovee  nature  will  not,  on 
this  account,  give  yoa  a  faded  aud  feeble  image,  which  indeed 
may  appear  to  you  to  he  right,  bccanso  yoiu  feelings  can  detect 
no  dirtorepjmcy  in  iU  parts,  but  which  h^  '-nows  to  derive  Ita 
apparent  tnith  from  a  systematized  falscnuod.  No ;  he  will 
make  you  understand  and  feel  that  i\xi  cannot  imitate  nature— 
that  where  it  up])ear)4  todo  so,  it  must  malign  her,  and  muck 
her.  lie  will  give  you,  or  state  to  you,  such  trutlis  as  are  in 
his  power,  ctmplutely  and  perfeetly ;  and  those  whioh  he  con- 
Dot  give,  he  will  leave  to  yonr  imagiuatiun.  U  you  are  ao- 
quaintod  with  nature,  you  will  know  ail  ho  Vm  given  to  be  tme, 
and  you  will  snpply  from  yonr  memory  and  from  yonr  Jioart 
that  light  which  he  <raniiot  give.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with 
natmi!,  «iL'k  elsowiiero  for  whatever  may  hap|>ou  to  satisfy  your 
feelings  ;  but  do  not  ask  for  the  truth  which  you  would  not 
acknowledge  and  could  not  enjoy. 

Nevertheless  the  aini  and  struggle  of  the  artist  must  always 
be  to  do  away  with  this  disrrcpaney  as  far  as  the  powers  of  ait 
admit,  not  by  lowering  his  color,  hut  hy  increasing  bis  light. 
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itt  TOsiJW-     -^^  i*  '*'  '"<le*^  l>y  tHis  that  the  works  of  Tnrner 

mU^iJ^"    are  peculiarlv  (lisfinguishcd  from  those  of  ull  other 

•OAootoftab).      (XjlorifltH,  hy  liu'  tltixzliiifr  ititoiitiity.  uaiiitly,  of  tho 

light  which  he  ahods  through  orerr  hue,  and  which,  fur  mora 

than  tlioix  brilliuut  color,  ia  Uiu  real  eourco  of  thuir  overiiower* 

iEgeffetit  upou  the  eye,  an  effect  jo  reasonably  made*  tho  Kuhjoct 

of  perpetual  animadvorsiou,  oa  if  tho  snn  which  they  represent 

v?n>  4|tiite  a  quiet,  and  siiImIuciI,  and  gentle,  and  niimnj];ciibIo 

Ismiiiiiry,  iind  never  dnz^lod  anylKxly,  under  any  circumstances 

vbutBooror.     I  am  fond  of  standing  by  a  bright  Turner  in  the 

ioxlotny,  to  listen  to  the  uninluutionut  comiilimentti  of  tho 

dowd — "  Wlmt  a  gh^ring  tiling  1"     "■  I  dccluro  I  can't  look  ut 

i(!"  "Don't  it  hurt  your  eyes ?"^expre89ed  us  if  they  were  in 

tbe  oonataut  hahit  of  looking  tho  sun  full  in  the  face,  with  tho 

moet  perfect  comfort  and  entire  facility  of  vision.     It  is  curious 

Itt.  Hsgw^  ti-  '^t*^'"  hearing  people  malign  Bomo  of  Turner'B  noble 

'fc'iwbuied   pa8«>gt*3  of  light,  to  puss  to  some  rwiUy  nngram- 

^'**"''^  mottcal  and  foleo    pieturo  of  tho  old  musti^m,  in 

■iuoliTe  have  color  given  withtmi  light.     Take,  for  instance, 

(be  landscape  attributed  to  Uubeus,  No.  175,  in  the  Dutwich 

Csllery.    I  never  have  siwkcn,  and  I  never  will  speak  of  Rubens 

kil  with  the  most  reverential  feeling;  iind  whatover  imporfec* 

liona  in  his  art  may  have  resulted  fi-om  his  unfortunato  wiint  of 

tcrinnanesa  and  inca|Kdiilily  of  true  pnasion,  Iuh  calibre  uf  mind 

viis  eriginally  ti'iK'li  that  I  lK.'lievc  the  world  may  mo  another 

Titian  and  another  Eailaelle,    before  it  sees  another  Rubens. 

But  I  have  before  alUnlv<l  t.o  tho  violent  licenso  he  occasi(jnal]y 

UHomes  ;  and  there  is  an  instance  of  it  in  this  picture  apjiosite 

to  the  immediate  qncHtion.     Tfio  sudden  streak  and  circle  of 

Ti'Dow  and  crimRon  in  tho  middle  of  the  sky  of  that  picture, 

Wug  the  occnrrenee  of  n  frjigiiieut  of  a  minHCt  color  in  pure 

daylight,  and  in  perfect  it^olation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 

r&ther   ihirker,   when    tmnsliLted   into    light  and    shjule,    than 

brighler  than  the  rest  oC  tiiy  sky,  is  a  ciisu  of  such  bold  abaurd- 

itjf,  <!»me  from  whoeo  jwncul  it  may,  that  if  every  error  which 

Turner  has  fallen  into  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  were  con- 

ceatrate<l  into  one,  that  one  would  not  equal  it ;  and  as  our 

connoisacnrs  gaxe  upon  Ihis  with  ncTor-onding  approbation,  we 

puat  not  he  surpri^d  tliiiL  tho  accurate  perceptions  which  tnoa 
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tsko  dolight  ia  pure  fiction,  ebould  coosietoutly  bo  disgusted  by 
Turner'fl  fldolity  and  truth. 

nithorto,  howerpr,  ve  have  been  apcaking  of  vividness 
pure  color,  and  sltuwing  that  it  is  nscd  by  Turner  only  vi 
riatura  usva  it,  and  in  no  lusa  dogrco.  Rut  wo  have  hithei 
I  u.  Tnni«  therefore,  been  speaking  of  a  most  limited  iind  un- 
^Sm^^^M  eharacloriistie  portion  of  hiei  works  ;  for  Turner, 
•itidedior.  ijjjg  gij  gTiiat.  coloriste,  is  distingnighed  not  more 

for  his  power  of  dazzling  and  overwhelming  the  eye  with  in- 
tensity of  eJToet,  tliaii  for  his  iM>worof  doing  so  by  the  use  o( 
subdued  and  gentle  iticims.     There  is  no  man  living  more  can^ 
tioiis  and  i>pariDg  in  ibn  uxe  of  pnro  color  than  Turner.     ^H 
say  that  he  never  perpetrates  anything  like  the  blue  excres- 
ct'ncoji  of  foreground,  or  hills  tfhof  like  a  houtiekeeper's  best  sil^ 
gown,  with   bine   and   red,  which  certain  of  onr    cclebrat^B 
artists    consider    the    cSBencn    of  tlio   irahlimc,  would   l>e  Irat 
a  pool-  compliment.     I  might  as  well  praiso  the  portraits  t^ 
Titian  botiiune  they  have  not  the  grimace  and  paint  of  a  ololfl 
in  a  pantomime  ;  but  I  do  say,  and  say  with  eonfideneo,  thw 
thea>  is  scarcely  a  landscape  artist  of  the  present  day.  however 
sober  and  lightless  their  effects  may  look,  who  does  not  employ 
more  pnre  and  raw  color  than  Turner  ;  and  that  the  ordinary 
tinsel  and  trash,  or  rather  vicions  and  ]>eriLo«s  stnfF,  according 
to  the  power  of  the  mind  prodncing  it,  with  whicli  tho  walls  of 
our  Academy  are  half  covered,  disgracing,  tn  weak  hands,  or  in 
more  powerful,  degrailtng  and  corrnpting  our  whole  school  of 
art,  is  based  on  a  Byfitem  of  color  beside  which  THmer's  is  ^M 
Vesta  to  Cotytto^tho  chastity  of  fire  to  the  fouUicMs  of  earfcj^ 
Every  picture  of  this  great  oolorist  Ima,  in  one  or  two  })arti>  of 
it,  (key-notes  of  the  whole.)  points  where  the  system  of  each  in- 
dividual color  ia  concentrated  by  a  single  Btrokc,  as  pure  as  i^ 
cuu  come  from  the  pallet ;  but  throughout  the  groat  si>ace  aflfl 
extent  of  even  the  mogfc  brilliant  of  his  worka,  there  will  not  bo 
found  a  raw  color  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  warmth  which 
not  gray  in  it,  and  no  blue  which  has  not  warmth  in  it ; 
the  tints  in  which  ho  most  excels  an'l  distances  al)  other  mei 
the  most  oherislied  and  inimitable  portions  of  his  color,  are,  a8_ 
with  idl  perfect  colorists  they  must  he,  his  grays. 

It  is  instructive  in  tliis  respect,  to  compare  the  sky  of  l| 
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Ifemuj  and  Argoa  with  tiie  various  iUustratioas  of  tlic  serun- 
tlT,  i]m:e,  and  sablimit}'  naturally  inherent  in  blno  and  pink,  ot 
Tliicli  every  year's  Mhibition  brings  forward  enougb  and  to 
(fire.  In  the  Menniry  and  Ar^iiK,  the  piilc  ood  vuporotu  bluo 
(if  t)ie  hoatcd  sky  is  brokrn  wiUi  gray  and  |)car]y  whito,  the  gold 
coWoI  tbo  light  warming  it  moro  or  Ices  as  it  approaches  or 
ntirce  from  iho  nun  ;  but  throughout,  tliuro  h  not  a  grain  uf 
pue  bluo  ;  all  is  subdued  and  warmed  at  the  samo  time  by  Lhu 
mingling  gray  and  gold,  up  to  tho  very  zenith,  where,  brenkiug 
throngb  the  flaky  mist,  the  trauBparcnt  and  deep  azorc  of  the 
fij  is  eirprt'^Ji'd  with  a  sinijle  eruiiibling  tfluch  ;  the  key-note  of 
liK  whole  is  given,  and  every  purt  of  it  passcij  ut  once  far  into 
gloving  and  aerial  Hpaee.  The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  n- 
member  at  once  sundry  works  in  contradistinetiou  to  this,  with 
great  names  attueheil  to  them,  in  which  the  eky  it>  a  sheer  piece 
of  pliunber'a  and  glacier's  work,  and  should  be  valued  per  yard, 
irith  heavy  extra  charge  for  ultramarine. 

Throughout  the  works  of  Turner,  the  same  truthful  prin- 
ciple of  delicate  and  Buhdned  color  is  carried  out  with  a  cure  and 
labor  of  which  it  ifi  dillioult  to  form  a  concei)tion.     ilo  givctt  a 
dash  of  pure  white  for  his  highest  light ;  but  all 
p;«nd»r»n       the  other  whites  of  hm  picture  arc  jicarlcd  aowu 
with  gray  or  gold.     He  gives  a  fohl  of  pure  crim- 
MDi  to  the  drapery  of  his  nearest  figure,  but  all  bis  other  erim- 
loas  will  bo  deepened  witli  black,  or  warmed  with  yellow.     In 
oec  deep  rellecLion  of  his  distaut  sea,  we  4>atck  a  ti'aco  of  the 
pnrost  bine;  bat  all  the  rest  is  palpitating  with  a  varied  and 
delicato  gradaiiou  i>!  harmonized  tint,  which  indeed  luukd  vivid 
Uoe  as  a  mass,  but  is  only  so  by  opposition.     It  is  the  most 
fiffienlt,  the  most  rare  thing,  to  find  in  his  works  a  dcflnito 
ffjiace,  however  small,  of  unconnected  color  ;  that  in,  either  of  a 
lilao  which  hat;  nothing  to  connect  it  with  tlio  warmth,  or  of  a 
wann  color  which  has  nothing  io  eonnect  it  wiUi  the  graye  of 
tlie  wbolo  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  there  is  a  general  system  and 
nnder-cnrrenh  of  gmy  pervading  the  wlmle  uf  bis  color,  out  of 
which  his  highest  lights,  and  thoso  local  touches  of  pure  color, 
»hich  are,  ha  I  said  before,  the  kcy-notts  of  the  jiicture,  flash 
with  the  peculiar  briUiancy  and  intensity  in  which  ho  stands 
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Iutimttt«ly  associatod  with  this  toning  dovn  and  oonnccUon 
of  the  colani  actually  need,  is  liis  inimiiabte  power  of  varying 
and  blending  them,  su  as  never  to  give  a  quarter  of  au  inch  ^ 
■  IS  The  n>riM7  Ciinvas  without  a  change  in  it,  a  melody  as  well  fl 
S?h!S^lto"in  "  harmony  of  one  kind  or  another.     OIwitvt,  I  am 
'*"'*  not  ut  prt^ont  B|jeaking  of  this  as  artistical  or  do- 

siniblo  in  iUelT.  not  ae  a  charactoristic  of  the  great  uolorist,  but 
an  tho  aim  of  the  fiimplo  follower  of  nature-  For  it  is  etrunge 
to  sec  how  mftn'elloualy  natnro  Tarioa  the  most  general  ai 
simple  of  her  imim.  A  mass  of  mountain  seen  against 
light,  Duty,  at  first,  appear  all  of  one  bine  ;  and  ro  it  is,  blno 
u  whole,  by  oonipitriaon  with  other  partd  of  the  landseape.  Bnt 
look  how  that  blue  is  made  up.  Thoro  are  black  Hhmluws  in  it 
under  the  crags,  then.'  arc  green  Bhadows  along  the  torf,  there 
are  gray  half-lights  iiprni  the  rocks,  there  are  taint  touches  of. 
iitealthy  warmth  and  4'autioujt  light  along  their  edges  ;  ove^M 
hush,  every  Btone,  every  tuft  of  moas  haa  its  voice  in  the  matt^^ 
and  joinB  with  individual  cliartmtcr  in  the  universal  will.  Wlio 
is  there  who  can  do  this  as  Turner  will?  The  old  masters 
would  have  settled  the  matter  at  onco  with  a  transparent,  agroo- 
able,  but  monotonons  gray.  Many  among  the  moderns  wonld 
probably  bo  equally  monotonous  with  absurd  and  false  colors. 
Turner  only  would  give  the  uncertainty — the  palpitiiting,  per- 
petual change — theaubjcction  of  all  to  agreat  influence,  without 
one  part  or  iwrtion  hiding  lost  or  merged  in  it — the  unity  of 
nctron  with  inlluity  of  agent.  Ajid  I  wish  to  insist  on  this  the 
I  IB.  Poiiowinff  more  p:wticnlarly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  eternal 
^iijljiroachnhiB  principles  of  nature,  that  she  will  not  liave  one  lino 
rariitjrufiMturo.  jj^r  color,  nor  noc  poftjon  HOT  atom  of  space  without 
a  change  in  it.  There  is  not  one  of  her  shadows,  tints,  or  lines 
that  is  not  in  a  state  of  (K-rpetnal  variation  :  I  do  not  mean  in 
iimo,  but  in  space.  Tiiere  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  world  which  has 
the  name  color  visible  over  its  whole  surface  ;  it  has  a  white 
high  light  somewhere  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it.  curves  to  or  from 
that  focns,  the  color  is  brighter  or  grayer.  Pick  up  a  common 
flint  from  the  roadside,  and  count,  if  you  can,  its  changes  and 
hnefl  of  color.  Rvory  bit  of  bare  ground  under  your  foot  haa  in 
it  a  thousand  such— the  gray  jjebhleB,  tho  wiirra  odire,  the  green 
of  incipient  vegetation,  the  grays  and  blacks  of  its  reflexes  and 
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ibdoire,  might  keep  a  painter  at  work  for  a  month,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  follow  thorn  touch  for  touch  :  how  much  more,  when 
tlieame  infinity  of  change  is  carrictl  out  with  vastncss  nf  object 
(mil  apiwo.  Tiio  estrpino  of  dintanoc  may  appear  at  Hrat  ino- 
Botonous ;  but  the  lenst  cxaminntion  will  show  it  to  be  full  of 
trerf  kind  of  cliuugo — llmt  ile  uutlinos  nre  porjiHunlly  melting 
Md  appouring  again — shai-p  here,  vap;iie  there — now  lost  alto- 
grthw,  now  just  liinted  and  still  confuBcd  among  each  other — 
nnd  BO  forever  in  a  state  and  necessity  of  change,  ilonce, 
vberover  in  a  painting  we  have  unvaried  color  extoiulod  oven 
ovaraBmatl  flixice,  there  is  falsehood.  Nothing  cnn  be  natural 
ffhich  is  raonotonouB  ;  uotbing  true  which  only  IcHb  one  story. 
Rie  brewu  for^rounil  and  rooks  of  Claude's  Sinon  boforo 
Pham  aro  as  fallen  as  l-.iAut  ctui  be  :  first,  because  there  never  was 
mh  a  brown  under  tiunliglit,  for  even  the  ttitnU  »ud  einders 
(Tokanic  tufa)  about  >raples,  gninling  that  he  had  studied  from 
ihese  ngliest  of  all  formations,  iiro,  wbero  thoy  are  fresh  fnio- 
Inied,  golden  and  histroiia  in  full  light  eorapared  to  thcfso  ideals 
«I  crag,  and  become,  like  all  other  rocks,  quiet  and  griiy  when 
■weathered  ;  and  secondly,  bccauac  no  rock  that  over  nature 
lUiat-d  ia  without  itn  countlesB  breaking  tints  of  varied  vegeLa- 
1i<M.  And  even  Stanfleld,  master  as  ho  m  of  rot^k  form,  is  apt 
IB  the  same  way  to  give  us  hero  and  there  a  little  bit  of  mud, 
iaiUnd  of  stone. 

What  I  am  next  about  to  say  with  respect  to  Tamer's  color, 

Iihoaldwiah  t«  bo  received  with  caution,  as  it  lulmits  of  dis- 

pate.    I  think  that  the  first  apppoaeh  to  viciousncss  of  color  in 

in.Dtadtaiitoof'^'^y   '"nster  is  commonly  indicated  ohieJly  by  a 

£?*fftrHiI**wv    prevalence  of  purple,  and  an  absence  of  yellow.     I 

2f  bilirtL'*fe  think  nature  mixes  yellow  with  almost  every  ono 

HMfeSe^tbui      of  her  hues,  never,  or  very  rarely,  using  red  with- 

^^^  out  it,  but  frequently  using  yellow  with  scarcfly 

any  red  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  in  consequence  found  tliat  her 

favorite  oppfMitioQ,  that  which  gencmlly  characterizes  and  gives 

lone  to  her  color,  is  yellow  and  black,  puasing,  as  it  retires,  into 

white  and  blue.     It  is  bo3'ond  dispute  that  the  great  Cundu- 

meutal  opposition  of  Gubons  is  yellow  and  black  ;  and  that  on 

this,  concentrated  in  one  \>tkxt  of  tlie  picture,  and  modified  in 

wriooa  grays  throaghont,  chiefly  depend  the  tones  of  all  his 
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finett  works.    And  in  Titian,  thongfa  there  is  a  far  greater  ten- 
dency to  the  purple  than  in  Kubone,  I  believe  nu  red  is  over 
DiixiHl  witli  the  pure  blue,  or  gluzcU  over  it,  wlucli  liiis  not  In  it 
a  modifying  quantity  o(  yullow.     At  all  events,  I  am  nearly  cor-^ 
tain  that  wlmt«ver  rich  and  pure  piirples  are  introducod  lacailj^f 
by  the  great  colorieU,  nothing  is  ao  dostnictivg  of  all  fine  color 
ua  th«  slightest  tendency  to  purple  in  general  tone  ;  and  I  am 
equally  certain  that  Turner  is  distingaidhed  from  all  the  vicious 
colorihiTA  of  the  prot%ut  day,  by  the  foundation  tif  all  bia  tuncnJ 
being  black,  yolluw,  and  the  intermediate  gray^,  while  the  tct^H 
dency  of  our  cuitiniou  glaro-eoekors  is  iuvariably  to  pura,  culd* 
impossible  purples.     So  fond  indeed  is  Turner  of  bhu-k  and  yel- 
low, thai  he  lias  given  n»  more  than  one  conipu:$itiou,  both 
drawinga  and  puiutiiig^.  baaed  on  these  two  ci^Iora  alone,  of 
which  the  magnificent  Qiiillebcpnf,  which  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pic<-c»  uf  ftiniplo  color  existing,  is  a  most  atrikiug 
example  ;  and  t  think  that  where,  as  in  Burnt!  of  the  late  Vcn- 
icotj,  there  haa  been  something  like  a  murkud  appearance  of 
purple  tones,  even  though  exquisitely  cori-octed  by  vivid  orange 
and  warm  green  in  the  foreground,  the  general  color  has  not 
licen  so  perfect  or  trutlilal  i   my  own  feelings  would   alwayg 
guide  me  rather  to  the  warm  grays  of  such  pictures  a.3  the  Snol 
Storm,  or  the  glowing  scarlet  and  gold  of  thp  Napoleon  anc 
Slave  Ship.     But  I  do  not  insist  at  present  on  this  part  of  the    ■« 
anhjcet,  aa  being  perhaps  more  proper  for  future  esaminulion^^| 
when  we  are  eonsidering  tUo  ideal  of  color.  il 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  recent  Academy  pictures,  which  have  been  chiefly  at- 
tacked for  their  color.     I  by  no  means  intend  them  to  apply  to 
the  early  works  of  Turner,  those  which  the  en- 
urork.  m'iJm    lightened  newspaper  critics  are  perpetually  lalking 
about  as  tdiaracteriytie  of  a  time  when  Turner  waa 
'*  really  great."    llo  ia,  and  was,  really  groat,  from  the  time 
when  ho  finit  could  hold  u  brush,  but  he  never  was  so  great  as  he 
h  now.     The  Crossing  the  Brook,  glorious  as  it  is  as  a  compoai. 
tion,  and  perfect  in  all  that  \s  most  desirable  and  most  ennobling 
in  art,  ia  scarcely  to  he  lookud  u|ioii  us  a  piece  of  color  ;  it  ia  an 
afftmable,  coot,  gray  rendering  of  spucc  and  form,  but  it  m  nut 
eolof  ;  it  it  bo  rogarded  as  snc^i,  it  u  Uioiuu^U.-s  tu,bw  «iid  vapid, 
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and  very  far  inforior  to  the  tones  of  ilm  sanio  kind  given  h^ 
Cluuile.  The  rwidisU  brown  in  the  ioroground  of  tho  Fall  of 
Carthage,  with  all  dillidenoe  bo  it  upokeii.  is,  as  far  as  my  feel- 
inffs  are  eompefcent  to  jndge,  cmde,  aimless,  and  in  every  way 
wrong;  and  both  this  picture  and  tho  Building  of  Caa-tha;;e, 
though  thin  latter  is  fur  the  finer  of  the  two,  are  qnite  nnwortliy 
of  Turner  aa  a  colorirtt. 

Not  BO  with  the  drawings  ;  those,  coonllcas  aa  they  are,  from, 
the  earliest  to  the  latest,  though  presenting  an  unbroken  ohain 
of  increasing  difficulty  overcome,  and  tiiiUi  illustrated,  are  all, 
114.  Hi«.tra»iag.  oecording  to  their  aim,  eqnally  fauHlesfl  as  to  color. ' 
&ir>ii>iUT  Port.cL  -nrhatcver  wc  have  hitherto  said,  applies  to  them 
in  its  fullest  extent ;  thongh  each,  Iwing  generally  the  realisa- 
tion of  sonic  effeet  ttf'hialty  Been,  and  realized  hut  once,  re- 
quires olmost  a  8cparttt«  essay.  As  a  clasBt  they  are  far  quieter 
and  eha«ter  than  the  Academy  pietures,  luid,  wore  they  bettor 
known,  might  enable  our  coimois^eurs  to  form  a  Bomcwhat  more 
accurate  judgment  of  the  intense  study  of  nature  on  which  all 
Tumor'g  color  is  based. 

One  point  only  remains  to  bo  noted  respecting  his  system  of 
color  generally — its  entire  subordination  to  light  and  shade, 
snbordination  wluch  there  is  no  need  tu  prore  here,  as  ovci 
Ito.  Tiir i.ni.)er-  engfuving  from  his  works — and  few  aro^uncrt- 
Ifc-VhtrS^"  graved— IB  auflicient  demonstration  of  it. /Hmvo 
ctiiww«:i.ni.  tofore  eliowu  the  inferiority  and  unimport-mco 
in  nature  of  color,  as  a  tnitli,  compared  with  light  and  shade. 
That  inferiority  in  maintAined  and  asserted  by  all  really  gwmt 
works  of  color  ;  but  most  by  Turner's  aa  their  color  is  matt 
intcoae.  Whatever  brilliancy  ho  may  chooao  to  assume,  ia 
subjected  to  an  inviolable  law  of  chiaroscuro,  from  which 
there  ia  no  apiwal.  No  richnese  nor  depth  of  tint  is  con- 
sidored  of  value  enough  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  one  particle  of 
arranged  light.  No  brilliancy  of  hue  is  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  depth  of  a  determined  shadow.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
while  engravings  from  works  far  less  ejilendid  in  color  are  often 
Tspid  and  cold,  becanac  the  little  color  employed  has  not  been 
rightly  based  on  light  and  shade,  an  engraving  from  Turner  is 
always  beautiful  and  forcible  in  proportion  as  tho  color  of  the 
<urigiual  has  been  intense,  aud  never  in  a  single  instance  has 
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failbd  to  express  ttie  picture  as  a  perfect  composition.*  Powor- 
ful  and  captivutiug  uad  faitUftil  as  his  color  is,  il  is  the  least 
itnporiiint  of  all  his  oxc«11cnce«,  bocunse  it  is  the  least  iuipurtuuL 
foatnre  of  nature.  Ho  paints  in  color,  but  he  thinks  in  light 
and  shitdu  ;  uiid  wvro  il  nocoBeary,  rnther  tha.ii  lose  one  line  of 
Ilia  fornidf  i>r  one  ray  of  bis  Bunshino,  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
content  to  jMtiiit  ill  hluck  und  white  to  the  end  uf  his  life.  It 
by  miataking  the  shndow  for  the  substance,  and  aiuiiug  at  Lho 
brilliitucy  and  the  fire,  without  perceiving  of  what  deep-studied 

*  Thi"  in  xajriiif  t<H>  jnudi  ;  fur  it  not  unf  r«<|U«btl7  happens  iKat  tliu  li|{b^fl 
and  tiliiuk'  of  Uic  iiri^iii:M  \*  kini  iu  Utc  engraTinff,  tlie  efft^t  i>r  whivb  i^B 
aflcrwwda  pnrtially  rvcovor<^l,  willi  (Lib  uid  of  the  luliiiL  tiimseir,  liy  inlro- 
dnetlnnfl  of  new  fcsiLurL's.  SnmctiiiR'H,  when  n  druwiug  dvpiiHls  cht«H;  on 
color,  Um  ongravi-r  gou  iinnvolilnhty  flmharrasEed,  and  mufit  Iw  agisted  by 
wiinc  cliuif^  or  axa^gomtinn  or  llii.-.  I'tT^ct ;  but  llie  more  frnqiicot  case  in. 
lli«l  l!ie  engraTcr'a  (litHi'ulliijt  rcsiill  merely  from  IiU  iiinltf^nlion  to.  or  wilful 
deviutlon.t  from  hU  iirii^iniil ;  nml  thnt  the  aitist  Is  obltgtMl  to  asRist  bim  by 
«uch  i^xp<'<lit'nl!*  u*  tliii  WTor  it-sftlf  siiijjpwts. 

Sol  unfretjuftUlj'  in  n^vii-wirtg  a  Jiltitp,  u»  very  co[L4imtly  in  rf:vi«rwing  a 
pIcUir«  nfter  inimo  time  lias  clapwd  »incc  ita  completion,  even  the  painter  U 
liiiblv  Xo  Duku  )miK>ct!SH;try  or  hurtful  changes,  lii  the  plau!  of  (he  Ohi 
Ttmitrairc.  lately  publiflhi-d  iu  Fiiidfu's  gidlcry,  Idu  pol  know  whcibor  it 
wwt  Tiimfip  or  tho  pogravor  wIkj  broke  up  the  water  into  sjinrklia^  ripple, 
but  It  wan  A  grievous  mlptiike.  iiriil  has  doetroycsl  the  whol«  rllgnlty  und 
vfthieof  tbb  concL'ptlon.  The-  (liksh  of  ligbtaing  in  the  Winchvlscn  of  tbs 
Eoj^Und  Mirtcia  (lo»s  not  i-xist  in  llip  orlj^inal  -.  it  b  put  in  to  n-itbdraw  Uia 
tvtIciiLiiiii  of  thfi  spfclJili .!■  from  Mii>  sky  wtiirh  the  onRravirr  dfAlrrtyiJ, 

Tliurv  M  im  iinfonuriiik-  [)i'!r«iia:<if>ii  among  mo4l<?rii  engnm-n*  thai  color 
can  he  cxprosJH'il  by  ]!:irtiiiilar  <'bnraclfr»  of  lino  ;  and  in   tint  rnfira^-or 
disi  inguiab  by  different  lines,  (lifleront  colors  of  equal  depl-b,  they  f retpieut 
low  thu  wliolu  syHtaii  of  Il^^ht  nod  shade.     It  will  liardly  bu  credited  i 
the  plucc  of  fort'groiiml  on  the  left  of  Tomer  "a  Modum  Italy,  repreBCOleil 
the  ArC-lTaioii  engraving  us  nearly  coul  block,  la  la  the  original  of  a  l>ida 
warm  jjTuy,  hardly  darker  thun  Itiu  Hky.     AB  nttvmpi  lo  rveonl  color  ui 
Ciugniving.  is  beraldry  out  of  iiH  place :  tho  ongnivcr  hns  no  power  beyond 
Ui»t  of  expresainp  tmneparency  or  opacity  by  greater  or  Ices  opcnneflsof 
llnr>,  (for  the  .vnne  depth  of  tint  ia  proriuclhle  by  Udm  with  very  dtffereot 
iotcn-aU> 

Texture  of  surface  is  only  in  a  lUrasurc  in  the  power  of  the  atet-l,  and 
(niyht  not  to  be  liihoriou(.Iy  smiiilil  flfti.'r  ;  nalure'ii  siirfaoc^  arc  dtattoRuiblml 
moru  by  form  than  texture  ;  n  stone  is  ofli^u  smioollier  lliitii  u  l^af  ;  Imt  if 
textnra  Ib  to  be  ffivcn,  let  tlic  miJ^nivor  nt  liiutt  bi;  wiirt!  ibnt  b«  itnoWK  vrluiL 
the  Icxturo  of  tlm  object  nclu:illy  is,  arnt  bnw  lo  rtrpiffwnt  it.  Th«  Iiat«« 
!he  forvgrouod  of  tlui  eugravi.'d  Mtrcury  and  Argus  haTu  all  of  thum 
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tkxlc  and  inimitable  form  it  is  at  once  tho  roimlt  and  the  illus- 
inciou,  that  the  hust  u{  his  iiuitutors  sink  into  dcson'od  dis- 
pnu«.  With  him,  as  with  all  tho  greatest  paiijters.  and  in 
Tumer'a  more  than  all,  the  lino  is  a  bcantiful  auxiliary  in  work- 
ing !iiit  the  great  impression  to  be  conveyed,  but  is  not  tho 
tourec  nor  ihc  css>>noo  of  that  impression  ;  it  is  little  more  than 
a»ieible  melody,  giren  to  raisn  nnd  assist  tho  mind  in  tho  rocoj>- 
toQ  of  uoblor  idoa« — m  stwred  pasimgya  of  swoct  gound,  to  pro- 
imre  the  fwHngs  for  tho  reading  of  tho  mysteries  of  Uod.    / 

At  four  MacklineK  ocroati  tliom.     Wlint  w>rt  of  wr  U>xUtr«  n  HU{i[M»>nI  io  bo 
Itpaentwl  by  th«wf    The  siloniw  in  tho  forvgrouiul  of  Tumor's  LliiHtliuny 
ttoJral  from  the  artut  ttici  powdery  texture  of  samlHione :  Ihe  engraver 
tlicm  with  mntorlcd  Unoit  nnd  tunicd  ilii^ni  into  olit  Umhcr, 
nfll  more  fatal  r-misti  of  failure  in  thr  pr/U'ti™  of  miikinj^  out  or  flnlBh> 
vfaot  tho  artist  toft  iDcninplrlc.     In  tho  KnKlrinil  plAtc  of  Dudley,  thora 
ueiwo  offensive  blank  windows  in  the  lar^o  LmiUlin/i;  with  tbr  trhininey  on 
ttc  left      TbcAD  art'  engraver's  improvwtiinils  ;    in   tin;  oriftinid  tlwy  ur<! 
bUTl^  tntceiil>l4i,  llidir  Vtues  t>i;iti}^  i:xc'i.^)ucir(!ly  fiiitit  luid  truriiiiluiis  tm  vr'tlU 
Qtt  BHiremcnt  of  himlf<l  nir  between  thi«tn  aoil  tbo  npfctator  :  llieir  vul- 
garity in  thus  takeo  away,  and  ttie  whole  bulldmif  left  in  one  jrmnd  unbro. 
km  IBU8.    It  U  klioost  Impossible  to  break.  eu,^raveTs  of  this  uDfortunate 
lubiL    I  haw  cvcu  livunl  of  thv'ir  XakJus  Journuys  of  mma  di»Uiticu  in  ordnr 
lo  uliUm  knowlwlgu  of  thu  lU-UiilB  whidi  tbo  artist  itilmtionally  omitted  ; 
Ae  evfl  will  n«;(!Hnmly  contimic  until  th«y  mcclve  somecliing  like  k-fnt- 
■otlBtical  education.     Tn  onp  or  two  io^itiLiioeH.  howi^ver,  f^spccinlly  in 
plates,  they  have  shown  grctiX  feeling  ;  the  platos  of  Milter  (esptrially 
of  the  Tumor  iUusirationa  to  Scott)  arc  in  most  iiurtiiijoc-t  pi-rfi<^f  and 
InatJfiil  ii)ieri>n;tation!4  of  tlio  ortjcinnls ;  wi  tl»i!K:  of  OiiiKlnll  in  Ito^rs'a 
works,  and  Couwiw's  in  tin:  Rivm  of  Franco  ;  those  of  tJio  YorkBliire  series 
aic  alao  rery  valuable,  though  slntculurly  infericr  to  ilia  drawluga.     But 
woe  erpD  of  these  men  nppear  capable  of  producing  n  larjK;  pliilc.     Th«y 
Iiave  »o  knowledge  of  the  meniiH  of  renderiitg  tlieir  liuu^  viud  or  valuable  ; 
croe^kaidiliig  stands  for  cvurythinu: ;  and  incxcuxahly,  for  though  wo  can- 
not rapcct  0VCI7  ongmTor  to  cUih  like  Itutubrandt  or  Aibort  Durer,  or  eveiy 
ffiKHj-mttcr  to  draw  like  Titian,  at  lisisl  aomntlnnj?  of  tlie  «yHt(-m  and  p/iwcr 
at  die  grand  works  of  those  men  might  he  proscrTrxl.  iin<l  some  mind  and 
BBB^  stolcQ  into  the  retlculaiion  of  Lhe  resUcsa  modem  lines. 
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OP  TBUTH  OF  CHUKOSCURO. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  in  the  present  portion  of 
work,  upon  any  examination  of  Turner's  particular  efiect-s  of 
light.     We  mn3t  know  aometliing  abont  what  is  beautiful  iMjforei 
1 1,  w.  .r.  not  »i  fl^e  speak  of  these. 

pStSfii?^^  At  preflont  I  wish  only  to  insist  apon  two  great 
trfii^it  principles    of   chiaroscuro,  which    are    observed 

tbroQghout  thu  works  of  the  great  modoru  mugior,  and  sot  st 
de&ance  by  the  aueients — great  general  laws,  wliich  may,  or  may 
not,  be  sources  of  beauty,  but  whose  obserrance  is  indisputably 
necessary  to  truth. 

Go  ont  some  bright  sunny  day  in  winter,  and  look  for  a  tree 
with  a  broad  trunk,  having  rather  delicate  bonghs  hanging  down 
on  the  sunny  side,  near  the  trunk.  Stand  four  or  live  yards 
from  it.,  with  your  back  to  the  snn.  You  will  find  that  tho 
boughs  between  you  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  are  very  indis- 
tinct, that  you  coufuund  tbeut  in  places  with  tbo  tnmk  ilsuLf, 
and  cannot  poisibly  trace  one  of  tliem  from  its  insertion  to  its 
extremity.  Uut  the  shadows  which  they  coat  upon  tho  trunk, 
you  will  timl  ult-ar,  dark,  and  distinct,  perfectly  traceable 
through  their  whole  course,  except  when  tliey  are  interrupted 
by  the  oroesing  boughs.  And  if  you  retire  backwards,  you  will 
come  to  a  jioint  where  you  cannot  see  the  iuterrening  boughs  at 
all,  or  iHi1y  a  fnigmout  of  them  hero  and  there,  but  can  still  ecc 
their  shadows  xierfectly  plain.  Now,  this  may  serve  to  show  you 
the  immense  prominence  and  imporUtnve  of  shallows  where 
there  is  anyUiiiiij  like  bright  light.  They  are,  in  fact,  com- 
monly far  inotc  conspicuous  than  the  thing  which  casts  them, 
for  being  ti.<  large  as  the  casting  object,  and  altogether  made  ap 
of  ft  blnckni'ss  deeper  than  th«  darkest  jiart  of  the  casting  object, 
(while  that  objwt  id  al»o  Urokon  up  with  positive  and  reflected 
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lights,)  their  large,  broad,  nnbrokcn  spaces,  tcU  Rtrong-ly  on  the 
trc,  especially  aa  all  form  is  rendered  partially,  oft«n  totally  in- 
mible  wittiin  them,  uiid  a^  they  arc  eudrtenty  terniinntod  liy  the 
fkrpc^  lines  which  nutiire  cvur  !>hi>WH.  i-'ur  no  outline  of  ob- 
JKH  wliattioever  is  so  sharp  txa  tht.*  edge  of  a  clo&u  shadow.  Tut 
jotir  ftager  over  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  the  sun,  and  obwrro 
ihediffereneo  between  the  softness  of  the  outline  of  the  finger  it- 
fflf  and  the  decision  of  the  odgo  of  the  shiidow.  And  note  also 
tliiM-xceeeive  gloom  of  l.ho  latter.  A  pieeu  of  lilaek  cloth,  laid 
in  tie  li«ht,  will  not  attain  ono-foarth  of  the  bkc'knot»  of  ths 
Ffiptr  under  the  shaUovf. 

Ilonec  shadows  ure  in  reality,  whoa  the  sun  is  sliining,  the 
Host  conspicuoud  thing  in  a  laodscape,  next  to  the  highest 
li^ts.  All  forms  are  understood  and  explained  chiefly  by  their 
11  Anj  ihtrvtnt*  f^gcncy  *  the  roughness  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  for 
few"i.'y?°'  indtance,  ia  not  aeon  in  the  light,  nor  in  the  shade  ; 
^SmSmtuIiI.  '^  '^  **"'>'  ^''^'^  between  the  two,  where  the  shadows 
•Municbt.  of  the  ridg(«  oxjiliuii  it.  And  htiuce.  if  we  have 
to  express  vivid  light,  our  very  first  aim  must  bo  to  got  tho 
>h&dow8  sharp  and  visible  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  black* 
USB,  (thongfa  indeed  chalk  on  white  paper  ia  the  only  thing 
■rtich  comes  np  to  tho  intensity  of  rc-al  shadows,)  but  by  keep- 
ing them  perfectly  flat,  keen,  and  even.  A  very  pale  shadow,  if 
ft  be  quite  flat — if  it  coneeiU  the  details  of  the  objects  it  crosses 
—if  it  l»o  gray  and  cold  compared  to  tlioir  color,  uud  very  sharp 
Pdged,  will  be  for  more  conapicuoos.  and  make  everything  out 
of  it  look  a  great  deal  more  like  sunlight,  than  a  shudow  ton 
times  its  depth,  shflded  off  at  the  edge,  aud  coufouudod  with 
the  color  of  the  objects  on  which  it  falls.     Now 


(TiMbiii-tiitft.    the  old  musters  of  the  Italian  school,  in  almost  all 
Mihr  luiiku       their  works,  directly  rcvoreo  thie  principle:  they 
blaoken   their  shadows 


MbnI. 


till  the  picture  bocomos 
<iuite  appalling,  and  everything  in  it  invisible  ;  but  they  make 
>  point  of  loeiag  their  edges,  and  carrying  them  ofi  by  grada- 
tioii ;  in  consequence  utterly  destrojnng  every  appearance  of 
Bialight  All  their  shadows  are  the  faint,  secondary  darknesses 
ti  mere  (layligM  ;  the  euu  has  nothing  whatevor  to  do  with  them. 
Tli:  shadow  between  the  pages  of  the  book  which  yon  hold  in 
jour  hand  ia  distioct  and  risiblQ  enough,  (thouj^li  ^|ou  aie,\  wx^ 
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pos«,  reading  it  hy  tlie  ordinarj  daylight  of  your  nwm,)  out  of 
the  sun  ;  and  this  weak  and  secondary  shadow  ie  all  that  wo  ever 
find  in  the  Italian  masters,  as  indicative  of  sunshine.  Even 
«rti-i  *^"5'P  "-"^  Hcrghc-m,  though  they  know  thoroughly 
mitmmeo  In  iLg  woll  ft'hat  thcy  arc  ahout  in  thoir  foregrouuds,  for- 
get  the  principle  in  their  distanocs  ;  and  though 
in  Claude's  se^orts,  where  ho  has  pluiu  architocturo  to  deul 
with,  he  gives  uri  )»>tnetliiii|;  like  rc»l  shadows  uloug  the  stones, 
the  moment  we  come  to  ground  and  foliage  with  lateral  light, 
away  go  the  oliadows  and  tlio  sun  together.  In  the  Marriage  of 
1  suae  and  Rebecca,  in  our  own  gallery,  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
hutwcen  the  water-wKecl  and  the  white  iigitre  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, arc  dark  and  viijiblo  ;  but  their  shadows  are  scurcely  dia- 
ceriiihlo  on  the  ground,  and  are  quite  vague  and  lost  in  the 
building.  In  nature,  every  Wt  of  the  shadow  would  have  been 
cliLrker  than  the  darkent  part  of  the  trunks,  and  both  on  the 
ground  and  building  would  have  been  defined  and  oonspicuons ; 
wliih?  the  trunks  tliemeelves  would  have  been  faint,  oonfnscd, 
and  indistinguialmblo,  in  their  illuniineil  parte,  from  the  graa^ 
01'  distance.  So  iu  rousgiu's  Fhocion,  the  eluulow  of  the  uLiuk] 
on  the  atoue  in  tlie  right-band  comer,  ia  shaded  off  and  lost^| 
while  you  see  the  stick  plain  all  the  way.  In  nature's  sunlight 
it  Would  have  been  the  dirocTt  rcverw — yon  woald  have  seen  the, 
shadow  bla<3k  and  sharp  all  the  way  down,  but  you  would  hav 
liad  to  liHik  for  the  stick,  whieli  in  all  |)roIiability  would  in  SBTi 
oral  placos  Imvt?  been  confused  with  the  atone  behind  it. 

And  so  throughout  the  works  of  Claude,  I'ouaiun,  and  Salra- 
tor,  wo  shall  lind,  especially  in  thoir  couvoutional  foliage,  and 
unarticuhited  barbarisms  of  t'oclc,  that  their  whole  sum.  and  sub- 
stance of  chiaroscuro  is  merely  tlio  gradation  and  variation 
which  nature  gives  in  the  bodi/  of  her  shadows,  and  that  all 
ivhieh  they  do  to  expreaa  aiinfihine,  she  doea  to  vary  shade. 
Thcy  tako  only  one  stop,  whiln  she  always  takes  two  ;  mai'king, 
in  the  firKt  plai:c,  with  Ytulcnt  deeision,  the  great  traiiHition 
from  sun  to  shade,  and  then  varying  the  shade  itself  with  a 
thousand  gentle  gradation.**  imd  double  shadows,  in  thomsplvea 
equivalent,  and  more  than  equivalent,  to  all  that  the  old  roaatera  ^ 
did  for  thoir  entire  chiaroscuro.  H 

Now  if  there  bo  one  principle,  or  a&cret  more  than  another, 
on  which  Turner  depends  for  attaining  brillianey  of  light,  it  is 


the 

1 


■cncH.  m-l       or  thltu  of  cuiAUu;it'Liv.>. 
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kit  ohiu'  and  exqaiaitc  druwing  of  the  Kkadowm.     ■  ,'lialcvcr  is 

oliscurc,  mUty.  or  undefined  in  his  objcota  or  his 

diwft:r-i  works  ulmug))lierc,  hc   Ukes  euro   thut  tUo  shiulowtt   \iv 

sharp  and  clciu' — and  tiion  ho  kiiowg  that  the  light 

will  bake  care  of  itself,  and  ho  mnkee  tlicrn  cloir,  not  by  black- 

laa,  but  by  exCDSsive  ovcnnced.  unity,  niid  HlLirpni^sa  of  edge. 

tk  will  keep  them  oloar  and  distinct,  nnd  make  IJioni   fell  aa 

ihadows,  though  thi^y  am  so  fiiiiit.  ihiit.  bat  Tor  their  dccisivo 

fmns,  y>v  bhuuld  not  huvu  obeurvud  tht>m  Cor  darkness  at  all. 

Ill)  will  throw  them  one  after  another  like  trunsixireat  veils, 

iloog  the  earth  and  upon  the  air,  till  the  whole  picturo  pidpi- 

titefl  witli  them,  and  yet  the  darkest  of  them  will  be  a  faint 

^niy,  imbued  and  penctr«t<Mi  with  llj^ht.     The  parompnt  on  the 

Hi  of  tho  Hero  and  Leondcr,  ia  about  the  moat  thorough  piece  of 

tiiia  kind  of  sorcery  that  I  rumoinbur  in  art ;  hut  of  tlm  giiucrul 

prmciple,  not  one  of  hia  worka  is  without  coiiAtiiiit  ovjdcnuo. 

!Eiiketho  vignette  of  the  garden  opposite  the  titlu-piigc  of  Uitg- 

cn's  t*Oenu,  and  note  the  dmwing  of  the  uearust  buhistnidu  on 

Iho  right.     The  baliistera  themselves  are  faint  and  tiiisty,  and 

(he  light  throngh  them  feeble  ;  but  the  shiwlows  of  them  are 

*Larp  and  dark,  and  the  intervening  light  aa  intense  as  il.  ean 

1)8 left.     And  aeo  how  much  more  diiitinut  the  siiiulow  of  the 

niniiing  liguru  is  on  Lbn  parmnent,  than  the  chockera  of  the 

|«v6tneut  itself.     Obsorvu  the  shiulows  on  tliti  inrnk  of  the  troe 

td  iiage  HI,  how  they  c-umiuci-  hU  the  detiiilg  of  tho  Lniuk  itoelf, 

and  become  darker  and  mtn-c  <!onsi»iciiou8  thun  any  ]>art  of  tlio 

boi^lifl  or  llmbfl,  and  m  in  the  vignette  to  Canip1i(.>1]'A  Bcech- 

irw'«  Poiiiion.     Take  tho  boautifnl  concentration  of  all  that  is 

most  characteristic  of  Italy  an  tjlio  is,  at  page  168  of  Itogera's 

Italy,  where  we  havo  the  long  sliadows  of  the  trunks  tnado  bj 

lor  the  moet  coni^picuous  thing  in  the  whole  foreground,  and 

bctrbow  'V^'orduwtrrt.h,  tho  kcunueit-eyed  of  all  modern  pok-ts  foi 

what  is  deep  and  essential  in  niiiure,  iUustrat^a  Turner  here,  aa 

we  shall  Bnd  him  doing  in  all  other  poiuta. 

■'  At  thfl  root 
or  that  tall  pinr.  tltc  ahiulow  nf  -wbnwi  hare 
Aod  al«iii]L-r  sti^m.  while  berc  I  sit;  at  evff. 
Oft  streu-lies  low'rtLs  nic,  like  a  long  utralght  patb, 
Tracwl  faintly  iu  lius  yreL-iifcward." 

E3:ctntsioi(.  Book  VI 
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So  again  in  the  Rhymer'a  Oleii,  (Illnstratiuns  to  Scott,)  nolo 
the  intcrtwininR  of  tho  ghadowa  across  the  path,  anil  tlio  check- 
ering of  the  (ninka  by  tlieni ;  and  again  on  the  hridgc  in  tlio 
Armstrong's  Tower ;  and  yet  more  in  tho  long  avenue  of  Bri- 
nine,  whom  we  havt*  a  length  of  two  or  three  miles  CKpressocI  bfl 
the  playing  shodowB  alone,  ami  iho  whole  picture  filled  wi^^ 
Ruuehine  hy  tho  long  lines  of  darkness  caat  hy  the  fignres  on  the 
■now.     Tho  Hampton  Court  iu  tlie  Kngknd  scries,  Ih  another 
very  striking  inatAnco.     In  fact,  the  general  syslcm  of  oxccuiioL 
obscrrablo  in  all  Tnnior'R  dravin^,  ii   to  work  liis  groon^l 
richly  and  folly,  twimetimes  stippling,  and   giTing   iofiuity  c^^ 
delicate,  mj-steriona,  and  ccjiaelesH  detail ;  and  on  the  groond  eo 
prepared  to  cast  hia  shodowa  with  one  daalt  of  the  bmah,  leaving 
an  exceisively  sharp  wige  of  watery  color.     Such  at  least  ia  com- 
monly the  case  in  sneh  coareo  and  brcKul  insUucuB  aa  those  I 

have  abore  giren.    Words  aro  not  accurate  enoach, 

10.  The  cllixl  or  1   .■     .  .     .  ,  ., 

I*  aiuKiow*  upon  nof  uclicate  cnongh  to  express  or  truce  tho  con. 

stant,  all-perrnding  inflnencc  of  the  finer  and 
TBgnor  shadows  throughout  hia  works,  that  thrilliTig  influence 
which  g^Tcs  to  the  light  they  leave,  its  passion  and  its  power. 
There  is  nut  a  stone,  not  n  leaf,  not  a  cloudy  over  which  light  \$ 
not  felt  to  be  actually  passing  aud  palpitiiting  before  our  eyes. 
There  is  the  motiuu,  tho  actual  wave  and  rudiutioa  of  the  darted 
"beam — ^not  the  dull  universal  daylight,  which  falls  on  the  land- 
scape withoat  life,  or  directiot.',  or  npcculation,  equal  on  all 
things  and  dead  on  all  things  ;  but  tlie  breathing,  animated, 
exulting  light>  which  feels,  and  receives,  and  rejoioea,  and  acta 
— which  chooses  one  thing  and  rejects  another — which  seeks,  and 
finds,  and  loses  again — leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  from  leaf  to 
leaf,  from  wave  to  wave, — glowing,  or  flashing,  or  sointillatiug, 
according  to  what  it  strikes,  or  in  its  holier  moods,  absorbiu" 
and  enfolding  all  things  in  the  deep  fulness  of  its  reposo,  and 
then  again  losing  iti^elf  in  bcwildcrmeiit,  and  donbt,  and  dim- 
ness ;  or  ijorishing  and  passing  away,  entangled  in  drifting  mist, 
or  melted  into  melanuhyly  air,  but  stil], — kindling,  or  declin- 
ing, sparkling  or  still,  it  is  the  living  light,  which  breathes  in 
its  deepest,  most  entranced  rest,  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies. 

I  need  acaively  insist    farther  uu   the  marked  distinction 
Itwtween  the  works  of  tlio  old  maatets  and  those  of  the  groat 
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iDodeni  lamlscaiw-painters  in  this  respect     It  is  one  which  th« 
II.  TBr  iUj-ubc-  rca<Jer  can  perfectly  well  work  out  for  himself,  by 
ll?.«.''!^i.iT)Ui ''!<-'  slightoBt  sysU-matifl  ntiention,— oup  which  he 
drai'Vna'^mod-'*''''!  fi"*^  exiBtiug.  not  merely  bftwocn  thia  work 
iKiMKiiik         g[j,i  iiiat,^  i,„|  thmufthout  the  whole  bwjy  of  their 
'pMattions,  ftiid  down  to  every  hut  and  linf.     And  a  little 
anrfal  watching  of  nature,  especinlly  in  her  foliage  and  foro- 
gnmnds,  and  coniiiarison  of  her  with  Claiiile,  Gaapiir  Poussin, 
ind  Solvator,  will  soon    show   him  that  those  artists  worked 
entirely  on  conventionul  priuciplos,  not  rvpreflenting-  what  they 
aiw,  but  what  they  thonght  would  make  a  handsome  picture  ; 
Ifid  even  when  they  went  to  nature,  which  I  believe  to  have 
Wn  a  very  much  rarer  practice  with  them  than  tUcir  biogrtt- 
phcrswonld  havo  as  suppose,  they  copied  htr  like  ehildren,  draw- 
ing what  they  knew  to  be  ihniv,  but  not  what  they  aaw  there.* 
I  twHeve  you  may  soarch  the  foregroundtt  of  C'Uiido,  frorii  one 
«iiduf  Eoropc  to  another,  and  you  will  not  lind  the  shadow  of 
ono  leaf  cawt  upon  another.    You  will  find  leaf  after  leaf  piiinlej 
mow  or  less  boldly  or  brightly  out  of  the  black  ground,  and  you 
will  find  dark  leaves  dctiucd  in  ]>erfect  form  upon  the  light ;  but 
you  n-ill  not  find  the  form  of  a  single  leaf  disguised  or  intcr- 
niptcd  hy  the  shadow  of  another.     And  Pouitsiu  and  Sulvntor 
ue  still  faTtber  from  anything  like  genuine  truth.     There  is 
DotJiiug  in  their  pictures  which  might  not  be  manufactured  iu 
Uieir  pain  ting- room,  with  a  branch  or  two  of  brambles  and  a 
bunch  or  two  of  weeds  before  them,  to  give  tliom  the  form  of 
Iho  k>aTe&     And  it  ia  refrcshiug  tu  turn  from  their  ignorant 
and  impotent  repetitions  of  childish  conception,  tfl  thfl  clear, 
close,  genuine  studiea  of  modorii  aitists ;  fur  it  is  not  Turner 
only,  {though  here,  as  in  all  other  points,  the  fii-st,)  whoisre- 
marltaWo  for  fine  and  cxprcasivo  decision  of  chiaroiscnro.     Some 
punges  by  J.   D.  Karding  are  tburoughly  adniiniblo  In  thja 
iBspect,  though  this  masttcr  it<  getting  a  little  too  much  into  a 
luibit  uf  general  keen  exccntion,  which  prciTcnts  the  parts  which 
ought  to  bo  cspeciuliy  decisive  from  being  fait  an  Huch,  and 
makes  his  ])ioturfs,  esppciidly  r.he  large  oiiea,  look  a  little 
But  some  of  his  later  pasaag<»  of  rock  foreground  havCt 

*  Comp&re  Sect.  IL  Chap.  11.  §  0. 
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taken  in  the  obetnict,  been  beyond  all  pmise,  owing  to  the  ei 
qui^JLo  forms  and  tirm  cxprcsdivoDCU  of  tbeir  shadows.     Ai 
the  cbinroecuro  of  Sianlicld  is  equaltjr  deserving  of  Llie  mosi 
attentive  study. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  at  present  to  direct  atten- 
tion has  rofemnnp  to  tlio  arrantfemeiit  of  light  and  shade.  It  is 
tho  uontitaut  habit  of  nature  to  use  both  her  highcsL  lij^htfl  and 

deepest  ehadowg  in  exceediuirlr  sniall   tiuuntitv; 
la  BMimdeMfti    ,   '       .         .   .  °  •'         r>,        ...     ."  ' 

prtncipinotciiiiir.  alwavR  in  poiut«,  never  m  masses.     She  will  tn^ 

hyui  »nd  dwp      a  large  mass  of  tender  light  m  aky  or  water,  i 
ia«^Eiaioitaiiiitj  proKriivc  bv  itt4  (guuiitilv,  iiibd  a  large  mass  of  tcndf 
'^"*'"*^"'* shadow  relieved  against  it,  in   foliage,  or   hiU, 
building  ;  but  the  light  U  always  subdued  if  it  he  extensive — tt 
ahiulow  alwavD  feeble  if  it  be  broad.     Shi?  will  then  HI!  Dp  al 
tho  rest  of  her  picturo  with  middle  tints  and  pale  grays  of  some 
«ort  or  another,  and  on  this  quiet  and  harmonious  whole,  she 
will  touch  lior  high  1\g\\U  in  epot^ — tho  foam  of  an  ieolatwl  wave 
^thc  -tjiil  of  a  solitary  vossel — the  fiu^h  of  the  ean  from  a  wet 
roof — the  glmm  of  a  single  whitDwaslied  cottage — or  some  snch 
Bources  of  local  hrilliuncy,  fitie  will  nw  p*i  vividly  and  delicately 
&»  to  tlirow  everything  else  into  definite  shade  liy  comparieon. 
And  then  taking  up  tho  gloom,  ehe  will  use  the  black  hollows  of 
!)ome  overhanging  bank,  or  the  blai^k  dreRu  of  some  shaded  6g- 
uw,  or  the  deptii  of  some  snnlcss  chink  of  wall  or  window,  so 
Hhar|>ly  jw  to  tliiMW  everything  else  into  definite  light  by  com- 
parison ;  thus  reducing  tho  whole  mass  of  her  picturo  to  a  dcli-^ 
cute  middle  tint,  approaching,  of  course,  here  to  light,  ondH 
there  to  gloom  ;   but   yet  sharply  separated  fi'om  the  utmost" 
degrees  either  of  tlio  one  or  tlic  other. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  none  of  our  writers  on  art  seem 
to  have  noticetl  Lhu  great  prineipU'  of  nature  in  this  «wpect 
They  all  talk  of  dwp  shadow  ag  a  thing  that  may  be  given  in 
If,  j,™,^  „p     quantity, — one  fourth  of  the  picture,  or,  in  certain 
{  mTp  r?E  I  pi"  b  J    effects,  much  mort-.     Barry,  for  iiistanee,  eays  that 
wriierHoii.n       |-j,(,  iiraeticE!  of  the  great  painter;:,  who  "  best  un-     n 
derstood   tho  effects   of  chiaroeeuro,"  was,  for  tho  moist  part|fl 
to  make  the  maas  of  middle  tint  larger  than  the  light,  and  tie     . 
mass  of  dark  larger  than  tho  masses  of  light  and  middle  tint 
together,  t.*.,  occupying  more  than   one-half  of  tho  pictore. 
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Nov  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  to  sapposo  ib  mcuit  by  **  andor- 
lUnding  chiaroscuro."     If  it  means  bcin*  ob!c  to  manufacturo 

o^alile  piittoniri  in  tlic  eliapu  o(  pyramids,  and  croases,  aJid 
Kiira^,  into  which  anna  and  le;?«  are  to  bo  i»erenadcd,  and  pns- 
don  and  motion  urrangud.  for  thu  protuutiua  and  cucouragc- 
uiiiil  of  tho  caut  of  criticii^in,  §iich  a  principle  may  be  prodnc- 
tive  of  the  mo8t  advantngcoiia  rf.4ii1t(i.  Bnt  if  it  nicikna,  being 
leqtuuntcd  with  the  deep,  pcrpotnal,  syatcmatic,  nnintrnsivo 
anplicity  and  unwearied  variety  of  naturo'a  fhiuni»Ruro— if  it 
mma  tho  pcrcoptioa  that  bliickneKs  and  sublimity  arc  not  syn- 
anjmoufl,  and  that  space  and  ]iglit  may  potwibly  bo  euadjutunt — 
Uien  no  man,  wlio  oror  advucaled  or  drcanicd  of  euc-Ii  a  prin- 

oiplo,  is  anytliing  more  than  a  novice,  blunderer^ 
MtmtMiAiu  and  trickster  in  chiaroflcnro.     And  my  firm  lielicf 

is,  that  though  color  is  inveighed  tig-ainst  by  aU 
irtista,  as  the  great  Circe  of  art— the  great  transformer  of  mind 
into  sensuality — no  foiulncdfi  for  it,  no  study  of  it,  is  half  eo 
giwt  a  peril  and  stumbling- block  to  tho  young  Btudent,  as  the 
■dmiration  he  hem's  begtoweu  on  such  arliliciul,  faUe,  and  jug- 
gling chiaroscuro,  and  tho  instniction  he  recoivo-s,  baned  on 
inch  principleR  aa  that  given  us  hj-  Fuseli^that  "  mere  natural 
tight  and  shndc,  hdwcver  separately  or  individually  true,  is  not 
alvays  li^itiniule  chinroscuro  in  art."  It  niiiy  not  alvvaya  Ihi 
egruaile  to  a  sopbistieated,  unfeeling,  and  perverted  mind  ;  but 
the  Mtudent  had  better  tlirow  up  his  art  at  once,  than  proceed 
on  the  conviction  that  any  other  ean  ever  he  legitimate.  \  believe 
]  shall  be  i>erfectly  well  able  to  prove,  in  following  parts  of  tho 
work,  that  "  mere  natural  light  and  nhade"  is  the  only  fit  and 
(aithful  attendant  of  tho  highest  art  ;  and  that  all  tricks — all 
fi«iblc,  intended  arnmgumciit — all  extended  slmdowa  and  narrow 
liglila — everything  in  fact,  in  the  least  de^aee  artificial,  or  tend- 
ing to  make  the  mind  dwell  upon  liglifc  and  shade  as  sueh,  is  an 
Injury,  instead  of  an  aid,  to  conceptions  of  high  ideal  dignity. 
1  believe  I  ehall  bo  able  alfui  to  show,  that  nature  manages  her 
cbiorodcuro  a  great  deal  more  neatly  and  cleverly  thaa  people 
^cy  ; — that  "mere  natural  light  imd  ahade"' is  a  very  much 
finer  thing  than  most  artists  can  put  together,  and  that  none 
think  they  can  Improve  uiran  it  but  those  who  never  nuder* 
«tood  it. 


Cut  however  thie  may  ho,  it  ia  boyond  flispnte  that  every  ]»!- 
miwion  ffivcn  to  t.ho  Hndnntto  amnso  himaclf  with  p&inting  one 
figure  all  Wiiok,  and  the  next  all  white,  and  Ihrowing  tlipm  out 

with  n  hackproiinil  of  ri'>tliifi;: — I'vury  pormiseio: 
nhiaorii«lait>i*  giveii  totiiiu  to  Spoil  his  (»K'k.(;tbi>i>k  with  Bixtlis  o 

Btinsliiue  aud  aeveuths  of  sliadc,  »nd  other  snc 
frufrtioniil  (iuhliniilio»,  u  m  mucli  more  difficulty  laid  in  the  way 
of  his  cverbccotniug  a  master  ;  iitid  thut  uonc  are  In  the  right 
Toad  to  real  excoUonce,  bat  those  who  aro  stragi^Iing  to  render 
the  iilniplieity.  parity,  and  inexlmuiiliblG  variety  of  naturo'ti  own 
chiuroiK^urti  in  o|>lmi,  cloudless  du}tig}it,  giviug  tho  exjHiuse  of 
harmonions  light — the  speaking,  decisive  tihadow — and  th&exTj 
qniaite  graco,  tcudemess,  and  grandeur  of  aerial  opposition  of 
local  color  and  cfjoallT  ilhiniinated  lines.  No  chiaroscuro  is  so 
difficult  as  this ;  and  none  so  noblo,  chaste,  or  imprcssiTC. 
On  this  part  uf  the  subject,  however,  1  must  not  onlargs  at 
present.  I  wish  now  only  Lo  speak  of  thoso  groat  imnciples  of 
oliiarOHuro,  which  nature  obiici*veii,  even  when  she  i^  most 
working  for  effect — when  she  is  plaj-ing  with  Ihunderclouda  and 
gnnbfiams,  and  throwing  one  thing  out  and  obscuring  another 
with  the  moat  marked  nrtifitical  fonling  and  intention  ; — even 
then,  she  never  forgets  lier  great  rule,  to  give  precisely  the  sam 
quantity  of  deepest  shade  which  nhe  does  of  liiglicst  light,  and  n 
more  ;  points  of  the  one  answering  to  points  of  the  other,  and 
botli  vividly  conspicuous  am!  separated  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
landi^rapc. 

And  it  is  moat  atngnlar  that  this  aeparation,  which  is  th 
great  source  of  brilliancy  in  nature,  shoiild  not  only  be  unobserv- 
od,  but  absolutely  forhi<ldfin  by  our  groat  writers  on  art,  who  ue 
JIT  Ttic  ■iiurp    "l^viys  talking  about  connecting  the  light  with  tha 
rt'^^jfu'hui'fn.n)  fbiule  by  imperc^tibh  gradutions.    Now  so  enrol 
kmniiidio tiut.     j^a  ([,jg  5j,  ,]f,„(,^  all  sunshine  is  lost,  for  imjwix-ep- 
tiblc  gradation  from  liglit  to  dark  ia  the  clmractcristic  of  ohjccta 
scon  out  of  8unt%liitic,  in  what  \%  in  landsoapc,  i^hadow.    Nature 
principle  of  getting  light  is  the  direct  reverse.     She  will  oovi 
her  whole  Inndtjcapo  with  middle  tint,  in  which  slic  wJII  have 
many  gradations  as  you  please,  and  a  grc«it  many  more  than  you 
can  paint ;  but  on  this  middle  tint  she  touolica  her  extreme 
lights,  and  extreme  darks,  isolated  and  sharp,  so  that  tho  e 
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gou  (o  thorn  directly,  aiict  leelit  them  to  be  koy-notca  of  the 

tbolo  comiHieition.     And  although  the  dark  louckce  uro  less 

attnctivA  than  the  light  onofi,  it  is  not  hccAUM  they  are  less  dia- 

^tiDct,  bnt  bccansc    they    exhibit  nothing;   while  tho  hright 

shea  are  in  parts  whora  oToryihing  in  neen,  ami  vrherc  in  con- 

w-c  tho  eye  goes  to  rest.     But  )'ot  the  high  lights  do  not 

'    anything  iu  Chcuuselviw,  they  are  too  briglit  and  dazzle 

IbeejFC :  und  having  no  shodovra  in  thein,  cauuot  exhibit  form, 

irformcan  only  be  scon  hy  shadow  of  some  kind  or  another. 

Hwce  the  highest  lights  and  deepest  darks  agree  in  this,  that 

DotlitDg  is  seen  in  either  of  them  ;  that  both  aro  in  exceedingly 

anall  qntintity,  and  both  ore  marked  and  distinet  from   tho 

nuddle  tones  of  tho  Ian<Ucape — the  one  by  their  brilliikncy,  tiie 

odier  by  their  eharp  edgoa,  oven  tliough  nmiiy  of  the  mora  onnr- 

jietic  middle  tints  may  approach  their  intfluaity  very  closely. 

/  ^I  Deed  scaruely  do  moro  than  toll  you  to  glance  at  any  ono  of 

die  works  of  Turner,  and  yon  vrill  perceive  in  a  moment  the  cx- 

qoisitc  olisen'ation  of  all  these  prineiplca^  the  aharpnoss,  deci- 

lu  Tbettntiiar  ■'""'  conspicuousness,  and  exL-essively  small  qaun- 

"■"■  tity,  Iwth  of  extreme  light  anil  exirenie  sliado,  all 

the  masa  of  tho  pic-turo  being  graduated  and  delicate  middle 

ti&i    Take  up  the  Bivers  of  France,  for  instance,  and  torn 

over  a  few  of  the  pUilea  in  Biioocftj»ion. 

1.  Chatesin  Oaillard  (vignette.) — Black  figures  and  boats, 
points  of  flhade  ;  Bun-touchoa  on  cuHtIo,  and  wake  of  boat,  of 
light.  See  how  the  eye  rests  uu  both,  and  observe  how  eharji 
uid  Reporatc  all  the  lights  are,  falling  in  epotii,  edged  by 
ow,  bat  not  melting  uti  into  it. 

8.  Orleans. — Tlie  crowded  figxires  snpply  both  points  of 
ihade  and  light.  Observe  tlie  delicate  middle  tint  of  both  in 
tli«  whole  mn^s  of  buildings,  ami  compare  this  with  the  blank- 
ucBB  of  Canalpfto'a  ehiulows.  uguinst  which  neither  figurea  nor 
anything  else  can  ever  tell,  &a  points  of  shade. 

3.  IMois. — White  figures  in  boats,  butli-esses  of  bridge,  domo 
of  church  on  the  right,  for  light ;  woman  on  hor8cl>at^kj  heads 
(ifhoatA,  for  shadow.  Ifote  especially  the  iaolation  of  ilie  light 
tit)  Ihe  church  dome. 

i.  Chateau  dc  Blois. — Torchca  and  white  figures  for  light, 
roof  of  chapel  and  monks'  droasea  for  shade- 
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6.  ItcaugeDuy.^— Sails  und  8pire  oppoEicd  to  buoy  uud  boats 
An  oxquisito  iasUnce  of  brilltaQt,  Bparkling,  isolated  touches  of 
morning  light 

6.  Amboise. — %Tiitc  sail  and  clonds  ;  cypreBscs  under  cattle. 

7.  Chateau  of  Amboiea — Tbo  boat  iti  iho  centre,  witli  its 
roOcctiouB,  needs  no  comment  Noto  the  g-Iancing  lights  undor 
the  bridge.     This  it)  a  very  glorious  and  iwrXect  jnstauce. 

B.  Su  Julieu,  Tours. — K«pccially  reniiirkable  for  its  preser- 
vation of  deep  points  of  gloom,  because  the  vliolc  picture  js  one 
of  extended  shade. 

I  need  acarcolygo  on.  The  aboro  instancosai'e  tiikcu  as  tbcy 
liappeo  to  come,  without  selection.  The  reader  can  proceed  for 
liimsolf.  I  may,  however,  name  a  few  caeoB  of  cliiarojicuro 
more  especially  deserving  of  bis  study.  Scene  betweca  Quille- 
banif  and  Villctiuier, — Uonfloiir, — Ligbt  Towers  of  tbe  Qeve, 
— On  the  Seine  between  Mantes  and  Vernon,— Tbe  Lantern  at 
St  Cloud, — Confluence  of  Seine  und  Mome, — Troyee, — the  first 
and  luat  vignette,  and  Uioso  ut  pages  SC,  C3,  05.  184.  ]!i2,  203,  .m 
of  Bogcrs's  poems  ;  tbo  first  and  second  in  Canipboll|  St.  Uai^H 
rice  in  the  Italy,  where  note  tbe  black  stork ;  Brienne,  Skid^^ 
daw,  Muyburgb,  Melrose,  Jedburgb,  in  tbo  illnstratjous  to 
Scott,  and  the  vignettes  to  Milton,  not  because  these  are  on« 
wbit  Biipcrior  to  others  of  his  works,  but  because  the  laws  of 
wbich  we  bavo  been  a|)eakiiig  are  more  strikingly  developed  in 
tbcm,  and  because  they  have  been  well  engraved.  It  is  im|)OS- 
sible  to  reason  from  tbe  larger  plates,  in  which  half  the  chiar-, 
oacuro  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  haggling,  blackening,  and 
**  making  out  "  of  the  engraverB.    y 
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OF  TBUia  OV    8PACB  :- 


PIILST    AS    DKl-ENDENT    OX    TBB    TOCUS 
OF  TIIK    EYK.* 


Ik  the  firak  ohitptor  of  this  section  I  noticed  the  distinction 
betvoBO  roal  uoriul  ]M>repi>eiiYo,  ami  i\uii  overdiitrgod  conLrast  of 
tight  ftud  shade  by  nhich  the  old  tnastors  obtained  tliuir  decep- 
tive vtTect ;  aud  I  dioweil  that,  though  inferior  to 
cbMij  i^diFul^  them  in  the  praise  quality  or  tone  of  aerial  color, 
efci^totEab"   our  great  modern  master  ia  altogothor  moro  truths 
fu]  in  lliu  (txjtrcKsiun  of  thu  {u'oportioimU)  relation 
of  all  his  distances  to  ono  anothor.     I  am  now  about  ta  examine 
tliose  modes  of  expreiwing  Epacc,  botti  in  nature  and  iirt  hy  far 
the  moat  importunt,  wliich  »re  dependt'iit,  not  *m  the  relatiro 
hues  of  ohjects,  but  on  the  tlrnwing  of  them  :  by  far  tlio  moat 
important,  I  say,  hocauso  the  most  coniitant  and  certain  ;    for 
utaro  herself  ia  not  always  aerial.     Local  offcets  ore  frequent 
vhich  iutcmipt  and  violatu  the  lawa  of  ueriul  tont.%  and  induce 
itnmge  deception  in  our  ideas  of  distance.     I  havu  often  seen 
the  Eiunmit  of  a  snowy  nxmntain  look  iicurer  than  its  base,  owing 
to  the  i)erfect  cleamoRs  of  tlie  upper  air.     But  the  draiving  nt 
objects,  that  is  to  ftay,  the  degree  in  whieli   their  details  and 
parts  are  distinct  or  confused,  is  an  unfaUing  and  certain  crite- 
rion of  their  diHliUiW! ;  and  if  this  bo  rightly  roiulered  in  a  paint- 
ing, wo  shall  have  genuine  trutli  of  space,  lu  spite  of  many 
nturs  in  aerial  tone  ;  white,  if  this  be  neglected,  all  space  will 

*  I  bkw  Ivfl  Ibis  cbAptt>r  In  its  orlpiiniil  ■phixv.  bccnuxc  I  ain  wore  IIuid 
(v«r  con^ioced  of  the  Inilli  of  tht>  iio«itlon  ndvHnccd  in  the  Stli  imn^rmph  : 
Bar  can  I  at  present  BfiEiqii  any  otlar  cause,  than  tbat  iicru  ^wa.  for  whut 
bifaere  asacned  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  tjut  tbluk  that  1  have  allowe>]  for  too 
iBDcb  laflueaoe  u>  a  cbaa^fc  m  elight  ns  ihni  wiiich  we  iiisenHtlily  niakt)  in 
Oicfoctuef  Uie  eye;  anil  Uiftt  thv  ruil  .iub-tiflmLiou  of  Tiu-acr'n  pnitiliuv. 
«Uli  reepccL  to  soma  of  hU  turegrouuds,  is  t^  be  clauwUcre  soujjht.  I  leaTs 
ttiu  wbjecl*  thenfon!,  to  tliu  naUi^r'a  consideration. 
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bo  destroyed,  whatexer  deiteri^  of  tint  may  b«  employed  to 
conceal  the  dcfoctive  drawing. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  eye,  like  any  other 
Ions,  must  huvo  its  focuii  ulterod,  in  order  to  convey  a  distinct 
imago  of  objcctfi  at  difFcront  distiinccs  ;  so  that  it  is  totally  im- 
^^  possible  to  sua  distinctly,  ut  the  same  moment, 
htuit^aUfnt  two  objects,  onoof  which  is  much  farther  off  than 
lull^^ititirUr  anothor.  Of  this,  any  one  may  convince  himself 
in  iwi  instant.     Look  at  tlie  bars  of  yonr  window- 
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frame,  Hu  as  to  gi^t  a  clear  image  of  tlieirUn«»  and  form,  and  yc 
cannot,  whilo  yonr  eye  is  fixed  on  them,  porcciro  anythinfj  bul 
the  most  indistinct  and  ehiiilowy  imiiges  of  what^jver  objet-ta  may 
bo  ^Hsiblc  beyond.     But  fix  yoor  eyea  on  thotie  objects,  80  as  to 
see  them  clejirly,  and  though  they  are  just  beyond  and  apparently 
begido  the  window-frame,  that  frame  will  only  t>e  felt  or  seen  as 
a  vftf;ue,  flitting,  obscnro  intermption  to  whatever  is  |wrcoivcd 
beyond  it.     A  little  attention  directed  to  this  fact  will  convince 
every  one  of  itd  universality,  and   prove  beyond  dispute   that 
object*  at  uucrjual  distances  cannot  bo  seen  together,  not  from 
the  intervention  of  air  or  mist,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  tlie^ 
rays  proceeding  from  both,  converging  to   the  same  focus,  b<^| 
that    the  whale  imprcaaion.  cither  of  one   or  the  other,  most" 
nocesaarily  bo  confused,  indistinct,  and  inadequate. 

But,  be  it  observed  (and  I  have  only  to  request  that  whatever 
I  say  may  he  tested  by  immediate  experiment,)  the  difTer«nce  of 
focus  ncccesary  is  greatest  within  the  flriit  five  hundred  yards,    ii 
13.  BupMikiir     ^^'^  therefore,  though  it  Is  totally  impossible  to  seflfl 
compM»iiyciy      ^"  oUject  ten  yards  from  the  eye,  and  one  a  qiiartoi^ 
'^''*  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  at  the  same  moment,  it  in  per- 

fectly possible  to  sec  one  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  one  five  miles 
beyond  it,  at  i.he  siniy  moment.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
pnietically,  that  in  a  real  lundscape,  wo  cjin  bpg  the  whole  of 
what  vrould  be  calkd  the  middle  distance  nud  distance  together,* 
with  facility  and  cleurncaa  ;  but  wliile  we  do  so  we  can  see  uotl 
jng  in  the  foreground  beyond  a  vaguo  and  indiBtiuet  arran| 
nient  of  lines  iind  colors  ;  and  that  if,  tin  the  contrary,  we  loot^ 
at  any  foreground  objeut,  8o  sis  to  receive  a  distinct  impro8«ioi 
of  it,  the  dititaaco  and  m'.ddlc  distance  boconio  all  di.sorder  ani 
mystery. 
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And  thorcfore,  if  in  a  painting  our  {orcgronnd  la  nnytbiDg, 
oar  distuucu  uiubI  be  uutliing,  uiid  vice  verm  j  for  if  wo  reprusuut 
onr  near  and  distant  objects  as  giving  both  at  ouco  that  dieliiict 
•4.  Tn  painting,  imagc  to  thc  cyc,  which  wc  receive  in  nature  from 
uTfo^^l^li^r  wwh,  when  wc  look  at  tlicm  Bcparately  :  *  and  if 
SSffijEort.^  we  distinguiBli  (.hem  from  wioh  other  only  by  the 
"^  oiivtoDe  ;  and  indisi^inctnoes  dupondnnt  on  positive 

distance,  wo  violate  one  of  the  most  cHisential  principles  of 
Bttnre  ;  we  represent  that  as  seen  at  once  wliich  cnu  only  ho 
teen  by  two  separate  acts  of  eeoing,  and  tell  a  faUchood  as  gross 
aa  if  we  had  represented  four  sides  of  a  cubic  object  visiblo 
together. 

Kow,  to  this  &ct  and  principle,  no  landscupo  painter  of  the 
oldtKthuol,  uH  faraB  I  romomber,  ever  ptiid  tlie  slightest  atten- 
tion. Finishing  their  foregroiiudB  clearly  and  bharply,  and 
with  rigorous  impression  on  the  eye,  giving  even 
Mm  diato  bjf  the  leaves  of  their  bushes  and  grass  with  perfect 
jy  touu  iK>i '  edge  and  shape,  they  proceeded  into  thc  rliKtance 
upreoKVAM.  ^.^^  equal  attention  to  what  tbcy  could  eoo  of  its 
details — tboy  gave  all  that  the  aye  can  perceive  in  a  dletiknco, 
vhen  it  is  fully  and  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  therefore,  though 
masters  of  aerial  tone,  though  employing  every  expedient  thut 
art  conid  supply  to  conceal  the  intersection  of  lines,  though 
caricaturing  the  force  and  shadow  of  near  objects  to  throw  them 

*  "nils  incspadty  of  the  cyc  must  not  be  conroiinded  with  its  incnpn))! Hty 
10  comprehend  a  }atge  portion  of  t/ibral  space  at  odcg.  Vfe  indc-i-d  can  ace, 
St  uy  oiM  moment,  little  more  titan  one  )M>inL,  llic  otiJei'Ui  brauclc  i(  lining 
ttaftued  and  TixlixlirLct ;  lint  we  newd  puy  uo  attcution  U>  tliit  iu  nrt,  Ijf- 
onw  wc  can  bcl-  jiut  n»  littlv  of  the  picture  us  wv  can  of  tlie  laadscupe 
witlxmt  tuniiDg  tbe  cyc,  and  lience  any  sltiirinK  or  confui^lo^  of  one  pait  of 
K  lUemlly.  wore  than  ojioibcr,  is  not  founded  oil  auy  tniib  uf  uaturu.  but  U 
m  expedient  of  Ibo  urti^t — and  often  an  cMulliint  am]  tloairable  oiil-— to 
nake  ibu  vyc  rest  wltcre  he  wiali[]«  it.  But  as  the  touch  oxpnwsivi;  of  a  <1is- 
lani  obJi<<:t  in  as  near  upon  ttio  nmvas  as  ttint  pxprnnsivfi  nf  a  near  on«.  boUi 
■BBet'O  rtUtinctly  and  with  ttiP  name  focus  of  ilie  eye.  and  htncp.  an  imme- 
dlttecoainwUctinn  of  natiin*  rei<tills,  \in\vfs  on«  orolhor  bo  ^ven  with  an 
vtlflrini  mhI  iiicrcft.H«l  inili^iiniLinoss.  t-xprcssiv*-  of  thc  appearance  pecTiliar 
la  the  uuadaplH  foom.  Un  llii>  other  htind.  it  must  be  noted  lliat  tito 
{Rater  part  of  thc  effect  nbovp  dosci1l>ed  Is  coo-wqncnt  not  on  vuriution  of 
bona,  bill  on  thc  different  angle  at  whioli  near  objects  are  aeen  by  each  of 
the  two  eycfl,  when  both  are  directed  towards  the  distance. 
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doee  upon  the  eye,  thoy  never  Huccceiled  in  tnily  ropresonting 

art.™    ^l'"**-     Tamer  iutroduced  a  new  era  in  Inndsrafio 

utbte  luire  nnc-  »rt,  liv  sliowing  that  the  furoerouud  might  bo  sunk 

eeMM  In  rally      ,       .,       ,■  ^  j  »i     ^  -.  -,  ■     . 

ncnrhic  oat  tbb  for  thc  diBtoaco,  ana  that  it  wa«  possible  to  express 

immodiiiti;  proximity  to  the  spoctator,  without  gifiH 
ing  anytliing  like  completcue^  to  the  forms  of  the  near  nbjcct£P^| 
This  is  not  done  by  slurrod  or  Boft  lines,  oheervo,  (alwaya  the 
eigu  of  vice  in  art.)  hut  hy  a  docieivo  iniiRirfe<;tion,  a  tirm,  but 
partial  assertion  of  form,  which  the  eye  feels  indectl  to  be  close 
homo  to  it,  and  yet  cannot  rest  upon,  or  cling  to,  nor  entirely 
unilerstnnd.  and  from  which  it  is  driven  away  of  necessity,  to 
thos(-  partH  of  distance  nn  wUirh  it  ia  intended  to  repose.  And 
this  principle,  originated  hy  Tunicr,  though  fully  carried  out  hy 
him  only,  huH  yet  heim  aeUn]  on  with  judgment  and  bucccsb  by 
Bcvcml  less  powerful  urtiEte  of  thc  Kuglieli  »>clioul.  Some  Kix  years 
ago,  the  brown  moorland  foreground!!  of  Copley  Fielding  were 
very  instructive  in  this  rcs|>ec;t.  Kut  a.  line  in  them  waa  made 
out,  not  a  single  object  clearly  distingnishable.  Wet  broad 
sweeps  of  the  hruah,  sparkling,  oiiroloss,  and  iweidentjil  aa  nature 
herself,  alwiiys  truthful  qa  for  as  they  went,  implying  knowU 
edge,  tliough  not  exjirusBing  it,  suggested  OTorything,  while  they 
rcprcaeutcd  nothing.  But  fur  oil  into  tlu^  mountain  dititance 
came  thc  sharp  edge  and  the  delicate  form  ;  the  whole  intention 
and  execution  of  the  picture  being  guided  and  exerted  where  the 
great  impression  of  ppaco  and  ahf  was  to  he  given.  The  spec- 
tator was  compelled  to  go  forward  into  tlio  waste  of  hills- 
there,  where  the  sun  broke  wide  uiioii  the  moor,  ho  must  walk 
and  wandor — ho  could  not  atnmble  and  hesitate  over  the  near 
TDcks,  nor  t>top  to  botanize  on  the  iinit  inches  of  his  path.*  And 
the  impression  of  these  pictares  was  always  great  and  enduring, 
as  it  was  eimple  tind  truthful.  I  do  not  know  .inyfchhig  in  art 
which  has  expressed  more  completely  tlic  force  and  feeling  of 
nature  in  iheee  j»articular  scenes.     And  it  is  a  further  illustni- 
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*  There  is  no  inmn.''i!*r.i?Tiry.  nTiscrvc.  bctw*?en  thU  pamage  and  what 
Lcfdre  a*«>rtcil  rcapocling   the  nccea«ity  of    liotnnlcal  flflellty — where  t2u) 
foTx^j^i-ouDcl  is  Uio  objfrt  of  titU-ufion.     CoBip:ir«  Piirt  II.  6«*.  I,  Chap.  VIL 
§  10 . — "  To  piunt  mial  rightly,  space  rightly,  and  light  righUy,  it  may  ba 
often  aeceaaaiy  to  pauiL  nothing  etu  rightly,  '* 
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tiun  *  of  tho  principle  wo  aro  insisting  upon,  Ibnt  where,  as  in 
some  of  Ills  later  works,  lie  has  bestowed  more  labor  on  tliv  fore- 
ground,  tlic  picture  luis  lost  botli  iu  spuce  ami  sublimity.  And 
among  ai-tistiJ  iu  geut^rul,  who  are  either  not  awm-e  iif  (.In?  princi- 
pte,  or  fear  to  act  ujwn  it,  (for  it  rcquirca  iio  small  coiiraftc,  as 
vtTX  as  skill,  to  treat  a  foreground  with  that  indistinctnrM  anil 
mystery  which  they  Imve  Uwu  iiocuHtoined  to  consider  us  (010010- 
tcmtic  of  difltance,)  the  foreground  is  not  only  felt,  as  every. 
landscape  painter  will  coufesn;,  to  be  the  niout  emburiiiscing  iiud 
Tuunimugvable  part  of  the  picture,  but,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  will  f[o  ncAr  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  rest  ol 
the  corapttsition.  Thus  Callcott's  Trout  is  severely  injured  by 
the  hardi  group  of  foreground  figures  ;  and  Stanfiolrl  very  rarely 
geta  Uirongh  an  Academy  pictiiro  witlionfc  destroying  much  ol 
ito  space,  by  too  much  detcmnnntion  of  near  form  ;  while  Hard- 
ing coiutantly  Racriflcos  his  distance,  and  compels  the  spectator 
to  dwell  ou  tho  foreground  altogether,  though  indeed,  with  aiieh 
foregrounds  as  he  gives  u»,  we  are  inuat  ha])py  so  to  du.  But  it 
IT  Eipcchnr  of  ^^  ^^  Turner  only  tlu»t  we  see  a  bold  and  decisive 
™**-  choice  of  the  distiinco  and  middle  diRtinoe,  na  hia 

great  object  of  attention  ;  and  by  him  only  that  the  foreground 
is  united  and  atiapted  to  it,  not  by  any  want  of  drawing,  or 
eoareeueRS,  or  carelc^sncsa  of  execution,  but  by  the  most  precise 
■nd  beautiful  indication  or  suggeetion  of  just  so  mueh  of  even 
tl»  minutest  forma  as  tho  eye  can  see  when  its  focua  is  not 
adaplod  to  them.  And  herein  is  another  reason  for  the  vigor 
and  wholeness  of  the  effect  of  Tnrnor'a  works  at  any  distance  ; 
while  those  of  almost  all  other  artista  are  eure  to  lose  space  aa 
Boon  as  we  lose  aight  of  the  details. 

And  now  we  see  tho  reason  for  tho  aingular,  and  to  the  igno- 
rant in  art,  tho  offenfiive  execution  of  Turner'^  (IgiirL-s.  I  do 
not  mean  to  asisei't  that  there  is  any  reason  whatsoever,  for  bad 
|»  Jwuawtioti  drawing,  (though  in  laudeeape  it  matters  ciceed- 
SiSrti'ni."'  ins'y  little;)  hut  thai  there  iA  both  reasfni  and 
lii«*l» flpwc?!.  necessity  for  that  mant  of  drawing  which  gives 
STOQ  tho  nearoBt  figures  round  balls  with  four  pink   spoUt  iu 

*  nardly.  Tt  woiiilii  hnvp  i»fn  w>  na\y  htwl  the  recently  flaiahcd  fore- 
fnxmdfi  Imkh  ax  accurate  in  detail  as  thtry  are  ftbundant :  they  are  painful,  I 
bdiere,  not  trom  ttwir  flDisb.  "but  tbelr  laiseness. 
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tbem  insLoad  of  tace»,  and  fonr  d.-uihefl  of  the  brash  inRt«ad  of 
hauds  and  feet ;  for  it  is  totally  impossible  that  if  the  cjc  bo 
luUptcd  to  receive  the  rays  jirocuodiiij^  fruiii  the  utmost  dirituiico, 
iLiid  some  piLrLiul  imprejssiou  from  all  Uio  diiitaiiooii,  it  ghuu]d  Im 
rt)))uMo  uf  jHirociviug  oiore  of  the  forms  ftod  fonturcs  of  near 
Ogiirce  than  Turner  gives.  And  how  absoiuteljrnecessar}'  to  the 
faithfat  representation  uf  space  this  indecision  rcuUy  is,  might 
be  proved  with  the  utmost  eaee  by  miy  one  who  had  veneration 
enough  for  the  artist  to  sacrifice  one  of  hie  pictures  to  hia  fame  ; 
who  wonld  toko  some  one  of  his  works  in  which  tho  figares  were 
mottt  incomplete,  and  hnvethcm  pnint«d  in  bynnyof  our  delicate 
aud  firat-rato  fi^re- painters,  nbsohitoly  prcseririiig  every  color 
uud  shade  of  Turner's  group,  no  an  not  to  lose  one  atom  uf  the 
composition,  but  giving  eyes  for  tho  pink  spots,  and  feet  for  the 
white  ones.  Let  the  piutiiro  be  so  exhibited  in  the  Academy, 
and  even  novices  In  art  would  feel  at  a  glance  that  it«i  truth  of 
e]>aoe  wn^  gone,  that  every  oae  uf  it«  beauties  aud  harmonics  had 
undergone  decomposition,  that  it  was  now  a  grammatical  hoIo- 
cism,  a  [MLiuting  of  impossibilitio-a,  a  thing  to  torture  the  eye, 
and  oiTead  the  mind. 


CUAPTEB  V. 


OF    TRCTQ     OP     BPAOft  : — SBOONULY,     AS     ITS     APPBAtlAKCH     [H 
DEPENO£KT  OX  TOE  POWER  OF  THE  BTE. 

Ix  the  last  clinptcrj  we  hxve  eaen.  how  indistinctnesa  of  in- 
diviiluol  distanws  becomcB  neoossary  in  order  to  exjirc^  the 
adaptation  of  the  eye  to  one  or  other  of  them  ;  we  huTe  now  to 
examine  that  kiud  of  indistiiit-tncss  which  ia  dc- 
biitusel^dv-  pendent  on  real  retirement  of  tbo  object  even  when 
wSiJmlniVfoiv  the  focufi  of  the  eye  ia  fully  couecntratod  upon  it, 
'^'"'■"'••'^Tho  first,  kind  of  indcciBion  is  that  which  hclonga 
to  all  objects  which  the  eye  is  not  ndiipUHl  Ut,  whether  near  or 
far  otT  :  the  eooond  h  thai  con8C<]aont  npon  the  wont  of  power 
in  the  eye  to  receive  a  clear  image  of  objects  at  a  great  distance 
from  it.  however  attentively  it  may  regard  them. 

Draw  on  a  piece  of  wliitc  pftpor,  »  square  and  a  circle,  each 
|hont  1  twelfth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  blacken 
80  that  thojr  forms  may  bo  very  distinct ;  place  your 
P^raguinst  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  luid  retiro  from 
it  a  greater  or  less  distimco  according  aa  you  have  drawn  the 
figorea  Larger  or  smaller.  Yon  will  come  to  a  point  where, 
though  yon  can  «ce  both  the  sjiots  with  |>orfcct  plainneas,  yon 
cannot  tell  wUich  is  the  square  and  which  the  circle. 

Now  thifl  takes  place  of  conrgc  with  every  object  in  a  land- 
eeajw,  in  proportion  to  its  diptjince  and  size.  The  definite  forms 
of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  however  fllmrply  Jind  aeparaLfly  they  may 
UbuMcon-  app^JU'  to  cxime  against  the  sky,  are  quite  indis- 
3JftSlinJ^5  tiuguisliiible  at  fifty  yards  off,  and  the  form  of 
***■  everything  becomes  confused  before  we  finally  loae 

sight  of  it.  Now  if  the  character  of  an  object,  say  the  front  of  a 
Sosc,  he  explained  hy  a  variety  of  forms  in  it,  as  the  shadows  in 
Ua  tops  of  the  windows,  the  linea  of  the  architraves,  the  seams 
Af  the  masonry,  cic. ;  these  lesser  details,  an  the  object  falls  into 
fltaiioe,  become  confnsed  and  undecided,  each  of  them  losing 
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their  definito  forniSj^  but  all  buing  pcrfuclly  Tisible  as  somi^thmg, 
tt  wbito  or  a  dnrk  spol  or  stroke,  not  lose  eight  of,  olmerre,  but 
yet  so  0e>en  tliat  we  cannot  t«ll  whiit  they  *n.  As  the  dietauco 
increiuca,  the  coDfusioii  bccomejt  gtctttcr,  until  at  la^t  the  whole 
front  of  thu  house  becomes  mcrolj  a ^at,  pale  space,  in  which, 
however,  ihero  i»  still  otMiervuble  a  kind  of  richness  and  checker-, 
ing.  cauBcd  by  the  details  in  it,  which,  though  tntwlly  merged 
and  lost  ill  the  irniM,  have  etill  an  influence  on  the  textnrc  of 
tlmt  mass  ;  until  at  hut  the  whole  house  iteolf  beoomcs  a  mcro 
light  or  dork  spot  whicti  we  can  plainly  see,  hut  cannot  t«l]  what 
it  is,  nor  diatinguish  it  from  a  stone  or  any  other  object 

Kow  what  I  piirticnlarly  wieh  to  insist  upon,  is  the  stato  of 
viflion  in  which  all  the  details  of  an  object  are  seen,  and  yet  loen 
in  auch  ounfusion  and  disorder  that  we  cannot  in  the  least  tell 
1 1.  intuiicMtJD  ^^'^  ^'li^y  ■*">*  Of  vti^^  ^hoT  mean.  It  is  not  mist 
«rio«.»bj«ci..  beLwoen  us  and  the  object,  Biill  less  is  it  shade,  still 
lew  )8  it  want  of  character  ;  it  ia  a  confusion,  a  mystery,  aa 
intorforing  of  unde^uded  lineei  with  each  otlier,  not  a  dimina- 
tion  of  their  number  ;  window  and  door,  nrcliitrave  and  frieze, 
all  arc  there  :  it  is  no  cold  and  viu^nt  mass,  it  is  full  and  rich 
and  abundant,  and  yet  you  canuot  aeo  a  single  form  bo  as  to 
know  wliut  it  is.  Observe  your  friend's  face  as  he  is  coming 
up  to  you  ;  first  it  ia  noUiing  more  than  a  whito  spot ;  now  it  is 
a  face,  but  you  cannot  soo  the  two  eyes,  uor  the  mouth,  even  as 
8|iots  ;  you  see  a  confusion  oX  lines,  a  eomething  which  you 
know  from  experienco  to  boiudic&tire  of  a  face,  and  yet  you  can- 
not tell  how  It  IS  BO.  Now  he  is  nuarer,  and  you  ran  aco  tho 
spots  for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  but  they  are  not  blank  spots 
ncithor ;  then)  is  detail  in  them  ;  yon  cannot  see  the  li]>8,  nor 
the  teeth,  nor  the  brows,  and  yot  you  see  more  than  mere  spots  ; 
it  is  a  mouth  and  an  eye,  and  there  is  light  and  sparkle  and  ex- 
pression in  them,  but  notbing  distinct.  Now  he  is  nearer  still, 
and  yon  can  see  that  he  is  like  your  friend,  but  you  cannot  t£ll 
whether  he  is  or  not ;  there  is  a  vagoencss  and  indecision  of 
line  still.  Niiw  you  are  sure,  Imfc  iwen  yol,  there  aro  a  thousand 
tilings  in  his  face  which  have  tlieir  ofteet  in  iridiiciiig  the  recog-,^| 
nition,  but  whiuh  you  cannot  see  so  as  to  knuw  what  they  are. 

Changes  like  these,  and  states  of  visian  corresponding 
themj  take  placo  with  each  and  all  of  the  objects  of  nature, 
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two  great  principlea  of  troth  are  dcdndblc  from  their  obBorro- 

tion.     First,  plaoe  an  object  aa  cinso  to  tho  ovn  aa 

Miuiiratb;      you  like,  tuuro  is  always  6umf;tlimg  in  it  wbitm  you 

amtmaaei,oai  cannot  see,  except  in  the  hinted  and  uiysLuriuu^ 

""^^"^         miumer  above  deacribod.     Yon  can  seo  tint  tt-xtiiro 

ftfapicce  of  dress,  bnt  yon  cannot  stMj  Mic  individual  tlirt-uda 

vliich  compuao  it,  though  they  are  all  fnit,  and  havi-  uaoh  d£ 

Uiein  influenoo  on  the  eye     Secondly,  plaus  an  object  aa  far 

bom  tix  cyo  as  you  liku,  and  until  it  becomes  itoolf  a  mere  spot, 

there  is  always  sumothing  in  it  wliich  you  can  see,  though  only 

in  the  hinted  manner  above  described.     Ita  shatiows  and  line* 

and  local  colors  arc  not  lost  sight  of  as  it  retires  ;  they  get  mixed 

and  indistingnishable,  bnt  they  arc  still  there,  and  there  is  a 

diflorenco  alwaya  pcrceivablo  botwocu  an  object  posaeaaing  sinih 

details  and  a  flat  or  vacant  space.     The  grass  blades  of  a  xneadov 

a  mi)o  off,  arc  so  far  diaci^rniblc  that  Lhcro  will  he  a  inarkofl 

difference  between  its  appcara-ncij  and  that  of  u  piece  of  wood 

painted  green.     And  thus  naturo  is  uovor  distiuol  and  never 

vacant,  she  is  always  myatcriouR,   bnt  always  abundant ;  yon 

ilwftjs  see  something,  but  you  never  so(^  til]. 

And  thna  arise  that  exquisite  finish  and  fnlness  which  God 
liaa  appointed  t(>  Iw  the  jieriH^tual  so<ircu  of  frc^h  plcMunuro  to 
the  cultivated  and  observant  eye, — a  Qnhh  which  no  distiuico 
can  render  invisible,  and  no  nearness  eoniprehcnsiblc  ;  which  in 
evwy  stone,  every  bough,  every  cloud,  and  every  wave  is  multi- 
plied aronnd  ns,  forever  presented,  and  forever  eshanstlesa. 
And  hcncfl  in  art,  every  apaco  or  touch  iti  which  wc  can  sec  cvery- 
ihing,  or  in  which  we  con  ei'e  nothing,  is  falao.  Nothing  can 
be  trae  which  is  either  oompleto  or  vacant ;  every  touch  is  false 
which  does  not  suggest  more  than  it  reproscntB,  and  every  space 
is  false  which  represents  nothing. 

Now,  I  Tvonld  not  wish  for  any  more  illnstrativo  or  marked 
eniraplea  of  the  total  contradiction  of  these  two  groat  principles, 
Uian  the  landscape  works  nf  t!ii'  (tld  masters,  taken  iw  a  body  : — 
the  Dutcli  master;?  furnishing  the  cases  of  seeing 
•fMukranf  both  everything,  and  the  Italians  of  seeing  nothing. 
ttAa'oM  iMMen.The  rulo  with  both  is  indeed  the  same,  differently 
^w^oT'or  n^  applied.  "  You  shall  see  the  bricks  in  the  wall,  and 
*"'  t>c  sblo  to  count  them,  or  you  shall  see  nothing  hut 
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a  dead  flat  ;'*  bnl  tho  Datch  giro  yoa  tho  bricks,  and  the 

the  flut.     Natnre'H  rule  being  tho  prt-ciso  reverBo — "  Yon  8liall 

never  he  ubic  Ui  couot  Ibe  briclu,  but  you  ehaU  never  eee  a  dead 

space." 

Take,  for  instanoo,  the  street  in  tho  centre  of  the  really  grc. 
landiinipo  of  PonflHin  (great  in  feeling  at  least)  marked  260 
the  Dulwich  Gnllery.  Tho  honaoa  are  dead  stinarc  masses  wit 
a  light  side  and  a  dark  side,  and  black  ioaches  t 
irocn  Mciiixu  windows.  There  is  do  suggestion  of  anylhiog  i 
any  of  the  spaoes,  tho  1i(;ht  wall  is  dead  gray,  the 
rk  wall  dead  gray,  and  the  windows  dead  black.  How  differ- 
ently wonld  nature  hare  treated  ns.  She  would  have  let  ns 
the  Indian  (^'orn  liiingtng  on  the  walls,  and  the  imago  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  the  aiigli'S,  and  the  Khaqi,  bnikeii,  bntud  ebutlon's  of  tha 
tiled  eaves,  aud  the  deep  ribbed  tiles  with  the  dovea  npon  thi 
and  the  carve<:l  Homan  t-^ipitut  buitt  into  the  wall,  and  the  wbi 
and  bine  stripes  of  the  mattresses  stuffed  ont  of  the  windowi 
and  the  flapping  comers  of  tho  mat  blinds.  All  would  ha' 
been  there  ;  not  aa  such,  not  like  tbo  com,  nor  blinds,  nor  til 
not  to  be  cumimdiended  nor  understood,  but  a  oonfueion  of  ye 
low  and  black  spok  and  t^troktis,  carried  far  tuo  lino  for  the  e 
to  follow,  microscopic  in  its  minutoness,  tind  tilling  cverj'ato 
and  part  of  space  with  mystery,  ont  of  which  would  have 
ranged  itself  the  general  impression  of  truth  nud  life. 

Again,  take  the  dista:it  eity  on  tlic  right  bank  of  the  riror  ii 
Claude's  Marriago  of  Isaac  and  Rehooca.  in  tho  Notional  G 
Icry.  I  have  seen  many  cities  in  my  life,  and  drawn  nut  a  few; 
and  I  havo  seen  many  fortili cations,  fancy  ones  in- 
j7.  rrmn  I  e.  pj^jg^^  which  liL'^ueiiliy  supply  us  with  very  new 
ideas  indeed,  especially  in  matters  of  proportion  ;  bnt  I  do  not 
remember  cvor  having  met  with  either  a  city  (»r  n  fortress  entireltf 
composed  of  round  towers  of  various  heights  and  sizoa,  all  fac- 
similes of  each  other,  and  absolutely  agreeing  in  the  nnmber  of 
battlements.  I  have,  indeed,  some  faint  rocolioction  of  having  d&- 
lineatod  snoh  an  one  in  the  first  page  of  a  spelling-book  when  I 
was  four  years  old  ;  but,  somfihow  or  other,  the  dignity  and 
perfection  of  tho  ideal  wore  not  appreciated,  and  theTolmno  was 
not  considered  to  be  incrcaHod  in  value  by  the  frontispiece. 
Witliout,  however,  venturing  to  doubt  the  entire  sublimity 
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the  t&mc  ideal  as  it  occiini  in  Clandc,  let  ns  consider  how  nature, 
ifiiiflhfld  been  fortmiate  enough  to  originate  so  perfect  n  con- 
ception, would  huve  miLuugi'd  it  in  its  details.  Claude  liiut 
permitted  ns  to  see  every  battlement,  and  tho  first  impnlsc  we 
feel  upon  looking  at  the  pictnre  ia  to  connt  how  mtuiy  there 
are.  Nature  would  hare  givon  ns  a  peculiar  i-unfiiHed  roughness 
bi  the  nppcr  lines,  a  multitndo  of  interacctions  and  apot^  which 
¥0  sfaonld  have  known  from  experience  wba  indicative  uf  Imt- 
tfemcnlfi,  bnt  whicb  we  might  as  well  have  thought  of  creating 
H  of  cotiuting.  Olande  hiu  given  yuu  the  walls  below  in  one 
dead  void  of  nniform  gray.  There  is  nothing  to  bo  aeon,  nor 
felt,  nor  guessed  at  in  it ;  it  is  gray  paint  or  gray  shade,  which- 
ircryon  may  chooao  to  call  it,  hut  it  ia  nothing  more:.  Nature 
vould  have  let  yuu  see,  nay,  would  have  oumjK'lted  yon  to  sco, 
thousands  of  ajiots  and  liuos,  not  one  to  bo  absolutely  nnder- 
<tood  or  accounted  for,  but  yet  all  eharacteriatio  and  difTprent 
from  each  other ;  breaking  lights  on  shattered  atones,  ragne 
shadows  from  waring  vegetation,  irregular  stains  of  time  and 
wiiathpr,  mouldering  hollows,  sparkling  casements — all  would 
have  been  there — none,  indeed,  seen  as  such,  none  comprchcn- 
Bible  or  like  themselves,  but  all  visible ;  little  shadows,  and 
^larkles,  and  scratchee.  making  that  whole  space  of  color  a  trans- 
parent, palpitating,  various  inGnity. 

Or  take  one  of  Poussin's  extreme  distances,  such,  as  that  in 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  It  is  luminous,  retiring,  delicate  and  [ler- 
fi'ct  in  tone,  and  is  qnite  complete  enough  to  deceive  and  delight 

j^^Q  thecareleaaeye towhichalldiatanceBarealiko;  nay, 
it  ia  perfect  and  masterly,  and  absolutely  right  if 
«e  consider  it  as  a  sketch, — as  a  fir^t  plan  of  a  distance,  after- 
*uda  to  be  carried  out  iu  detuiL  But  we  must  remember  tlint 
■U  these  alternate  spaces  of  gray  and  gold  are  not  the  landscape 
Itself,  bnt  the  treatment  of  it — not  its  substance,  but  its  light 
Mil  shade.  They  are  jnet  what  nature  would  cast  over  it,  and 
write  upon  it  witli  every  cloud,  hut  which  she  would  cast  in  play, 
ud  without  oarofulnoss,  as  matters  of  the  very  smallest  possiblo 
importance.  All  her  work  and  her  attention  would  be  given  to 
Ifting  out  from  nnderneath  this,  and  through  tliis,  the  forms 
ud  the  material  character  which  this  can  only  be  valuable  to 
iII(utrBte>  not  to  conceal.     Every  one  of  those  broad  spaces  she 
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would  linger  over  in  protracted  doUght,  teaching  you  fresh,  les- 
HonH  in  evoiy  hairabrcadth  of  it,  and  pouring  her  fnlness  of  in- 
vention into  it,  until  the  mind  lost  itself  in  following  her, — 
DOW  friiij^ng  tbo  d«rk  edgo  of  the  nhiuiow  with  »  tuftwl  line  of 
level  foruat — now  losing  it  for  un  iDBtant  in  u  breath  of  in'wi — 
thoD  breaking  it  with  the  white  gloaming  angle  of  a  nurrow 
brook — then  dwelling  upon  it  again  in  a  gentle,  muumlcd,  melt- 
ing undulation,  over  the  other  eide  of  which  she  would  carry  you 
down  into  a  dnsty  epacc  of  soft,  crowded  light,  with  the  hod, 
iind  the  puthSf  and  the  sprinkled  cottages  and  scattered  trG< 
mixed  np  and  mingled  together  in  one  hoautiful,  delicjite,  i 
penetrable  mystery — sparkling  and  melting,  and  poesing  a' 
into  the  eky,  without  one  line  of  distinctnosg,  or  one  instant 
vacancy. 

Now  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  uu  painter  to  follow  all  this 
— he  cannot  come  up  to  the  mime  degree  and  order  of  infinity-^ 
but  ho  can  give  na  a  Icsaer  kind  of  infinity.     Ho  has  not  outl 
thousaniUli    jiart  of   l,bo  sjvace   to  occupy   wliicff 
uyt  neccwiivi  in  nature  has  i  but  he  can.  at  leit^t,  leave  no  part  of 
ttiLc^ainNiiud  that  space  vacant  and  unproUtable.     IX  nature  car- 
ries out  her  minntia*  over  miiles,  he  has  no  eicuae 
for  generalizing  in  inchcH.     And  if  ho  will  only  give  OS  all  he 
con,  if  he  will  give  ns  a  fulness  as  eomploto  and  oa  mysterious  oa 
natoro's,  wo  will  pardon  him  for  it))  being  the  fulness  of  a  cup 
intitead  of  an  ocean.     But  wo  will  not  pardon  him,  if,  Wcauso 
he  has  not  the  mile  to  occupy,  ho  will  not  occupy  the  inch,  and 
becauue  he  has  fewer  means  at  his  command,  will  leave  halt  of 
those  in  his  power  unexerted.     Still  li?s3  will  we  pardon  htm  for 
mistaking  the  sport  of  nature  for  her  labor,  and  for  following 
her  only  in  lior  hour  of  rest,  without  obBcrviug  how  she  h. 
worked  for  it.     After  spending  centoriea  in  raising  the  fore. 
and  guiding  the  river,  and  modelling  the  mountain,  she  cxtil 
over  Ijer  work  in  buoyancy  of  spirit,  with  playful  sunbeam  an 
flying  cloud  ;  hot  the  painter  must  go  through  the  same  labor, 
or  lie  must  not  have  the  same  recreation.     Let  him  ehisol  hi* 
nwk  faitbfidly.  and  tuft  his  furust  dflicately,  and  Ihen  we  wil^j 
allow  liim  his  freaks  of  light  and  shade,  and  thank  him  f(dH 
them  ;  but  ive  will  not  be  put  off  with  the  play  before  the  lesso^^ 
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—mih  the  adjunct  initead  of  tho  emeuce — vith  thd  innstration 
iutead  of  the  fact. 

I  «m  somewhat  onticipaimg  my  subject  here,  because  I  cun 
sevooly  help  answering  tbe  objections  Trhioh  I  know  must  ariao 
in  Ifae  minds  of  miwt  n.-iuler6,  espfciully  of  tho*o  wbo  aixpartiail^ 
imtmUhi*  a^'tistital,  resjiecting  "  genenili/ation,"  *'  broadtb," 
wtiMucT.  u^Qf^^^tt  ^,^^^  It  were  to  be  winhcd  that  our  wntcn 
on  art  would  not  dwell  so  frequently  on  the  uecfssity  of  breadth, 
vitliuut  oxplaiuing  what  it  mcaoii ;  ami  that  wn  ha4l  more  con- 
stant referouoe  made  to  the  principle  wbioh  I  con  only  remem- 
ber baTiag  aeen  once  clearly  oxpUiued  and  JuatsUHl  on, — that 
hreadth  is  not  racaucy.  Geucruliziition  is  unity,  not  dcstraction 
d  parts  ;  and  compositiou  is  nut  annihilation,  but  armugement 
of  inatorialB.  The  breadth  which  unites  the  trnths  of  nature 
irilJi  ber  honnonicji,  ia  moritorions  and  beautiful  ;  but  the 
lireadtii  which  anniliilates  those  truths  by  the  million^  is  not 
paioting  nature,  but  painting  over  lior.  Audso  the  niaiwci)  wlilub 
rasult  from  right  concords  and  relations  of  details,  are  sublime 
ud  impressive  ;  but  the  ma»ses  wliich  result  frum  tbe  tx-lipMu  of 
details  are  contemptible  aud  painful.*  And  we  shall  show,  in 
liiUowing  parts  of  the  work,  that  distances  like  those  of  Poussin 
vc  mere  meaningless  tricks  of  clever  execution,  which,  when 
'  cnoe  discovered,  the  lutist  may  repeat  over  and  over  ogiiin.,  wii.h 
iMchanical  contentment  aud  perfect satisfuotion,  both  to  himself 
■til  to  fata  superficial  admirers,  with  ue  more  exertion  ot  ink-llect 
aor  awakening  of  feeling  than  any  tradesman  has  in  multiply- 
ii^aomc  ornamental  pattern  of  furniture.  Bo  tliis  o^  it  may, 
fioireTcr,  (for  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  discnasion  uf  the  tpies- 
^QD  here,)  the  falBity  aud  imperfuctiou  of  such  diatanoca  admit 
uIrii  dispute.  Beautiful  and  ideal  they  miiy  be  ;  true  they  uro 
Mt :  and  in  the  same  way  we  might  go  through  every  part  and 
portion  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  showing  throughout, 
dtlicr  that  you  have  every  leaf  aud  blade  of  grass  staring  defi- 
ucc  to  the  m^'Htcry  of  nature,  or  that  you  have  deotl  H|)aoca  of 


*  Of  course  much  d<?peDds  apon  (ho  kiud  of  dvtail  so  lost.  An  iLrti«t 
Bif  geoeiall^e  die  tiuuk  of  u  tree,  where  lii>  only  logett  linee  of  Iturk,  untl  do 
It  t  Uadness :  but  be  tnuM  not  geDcnilirx-  t)iv  duiails  of  acliampuitfu,  in 
*Mdi  tbere  is  a  hbiofy  of  creation.  The  full  dlsuisalou  of  tUo  subjec-l  be- 
ings to  a  future  port  of  our  invtsstigatioa. 
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ftbsoliito  Tocuitr,  cqnaUy  determined  in  their  denial  of  her  fnl- 
0688.  And  even  if  wo  ever  find  {as  lioro  and  there,  in  their  bet* 
tcr  pictnref),  wo  do)  olmngoful  paeoagcs  of  agreeable  playing 
color,  or  mellow  und  tranaparent  modulutions  of  mysterioua 
atmosphere,  even  here  the  tuucbes,  though  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  are  auggestive  of  notUiug, — they  are  character! e<*«, — they 
have  none  of  the  peculiar  cxprcuivcncss  and  meaning  by  vhich 
nature  maintains  tho  variety  and  intere^.  ovim  of  what  she  most 
conceals.  She  nlwayti  t«ll»  a  story,  however  hiutttdty  and 
▼agitely  ;  each  of  her  touohefl  is  different  from  uU  tho  others ; 
and  we  feel  with  every  one.  thai  though  we  cannot  tell  what  it 
is,  it  cannot  ho  anythint} ;  while  even  tlie  most  dextoroas  dia- 
tancea  of  the  old  masters  pretend  to  secrecy  witliont  having  any- 
thing to  conceal,  and  are  ambignon?,  not  from  the  concentration 
of  mofining,  bat  from  the  want  of  it. 

And  now.  take,  up  one  of  Turner's  distan06a»  it  matters  not 
which,  or  of  what  kind, — drawing  or  painting,  small  or  great, 
done  thirty  years  ago,  or  for  last  year's  Academy,  as  you  like ; 
sav  that  of  the   Mercnn*  and  Arffus,  and  look  if 
uid  mjTiteryof     evory  fact  which  I  have  jnst  besn  pointing  out  m 
""*  *  nature  be  not  corriod  out  in  it.     Abundant,  beyond 

tlio  power  of  the  eye  to  embrace  or  follow,  vattt  and  varionsj  bft. 
jond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  compa^bond,  there  is  yet  not  one 
atom  in  its  whole  extent  and  maes  which  does  not  suggest  more 
than  it  represents  ;  nor  does  it  suggest  vaguely,  but  in  such  a 
manner  a«  to  prove  that  the  conception  of  each  individnal  iuob 
of  that  distance  is  nhsolntely  clear  and  complete  in  the  master's 
mind,  a  eeparato  picture  fully  worked  out :  but  yet,  clearly  and 
fully  as  tho  idea  ia  formed,  just  »o  much  of  it  is  given,  und  no 
more,  ae  nutura  would  have  nliowed  tis  to  feel  or  see  ;  just  so 
much  Oii  would  cuublo  u  spectator  of  experience  and  knowtudge 
to  understand  jilmost  every  minute  fragment  of  separate  detail, 
but  appears,  to  the  unpractised  and  careless  eye,  just  what  & 
distunco  of  nature's  own  would  uppcur,  an  unintelligible  mass. 
i*Iot  one  line  ont  of  tho  niillioua  thiro  is  without  meaning,  yet 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  affeoted  and  disguised  by  the 
dazzle  and  iudecisiuu  of  distituce.  No  form  is  made  out,  and, 
yet  no  form  ig  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  truth  of  this  eystem  of  drawing  is  better  to 
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naderstood  by  observing  tho  distant  character  of  rich  ftrchiteo- 
tnre,  thiui  of  an^  other  object  Oo  to  the  top  of  Highjritto  Hill 
tn  Fvibrr  °"  '^  door  Buiiimcr  nioniiog  at  five  o'clock,  uiid 
555^«i'"'  look  at  WestniiiiBtcr  Abbey.  You  will  ruueivo  un 
**"'*  impreseiou  vl  a  building  enriched  with  mullitn- 

lUooas  vertical  lines.  Try  to  ditttinguiih  ono  of  those  lines  ull 
iho  way  doim  from  tho  one  next  to  it :  Yon  cannot.  Try  to 
count  them  :  You  cannot  Try  to  make  out  tlio  Iwginning 
or  end  of  any  one  of  them  :  You  cannot.  Look  at  it  generally^ 
tod  itis  all  symmetry  and  arrangement  Look  at  in  it«  part«,  and 
it  IE  all  inextricuble  couf  iision.  Am  not  I,  at  this  moment,  do- 
Bcribing  a  piece  of  Turner's  dniwing,  with  the  Bame  words  by 
which  1  describe  nature?  And  what  wooM  one  of  the  old 
nutters  have  done  with  Ruch  a  hnildinj^  us  t\m  in  his  distance? 
Either  he  would  only  have  given  the  shadows  of  the  buttressea, 
■ad  the  light  and  dark  sides  of  the  two  toworv,  and  two  dolji  for 
the  windowfl  ;  or  if  more  ignnraut  and  more  ambitious,  he  had 
Attempted  to  render  some  of  the  detail,  it  would  liavo  been  done 
by  distinct  linos, — would  have  beou  broad  caricature  of  thp  deli- 
otte  building,  felt  at  once  t^  be  falfic,  ridiculous,  and  offensive. 
His  moat  snccessfnl  effort  would  only  have  given  ns,  through  his 
orefnlly  toned  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  acidosHal  [lariah  church, 
without  one  line  of  carving  on  itii  ecouomio  sides.  Turner,  uud 
Turner  only,  would  follow  and  render  on  tlic  canvas  that  mystery 
of  decided  line, — that  diiitiact,  sliar]>,  visible,  but  unintelligible 
wd  inextricable  richnoM,  which,  examined  part  by  part,  is  to 
tfae  eye  nothing  but  confusion  and  defeat,  which,  token  as  a 
ihale.  is  all  unity,  sjTnmctrj',  and  truth.* 

Nor  is  thia  mode  of  rojiret^cntution  true  only  with  respect  to 
di«taneefl.  Every  object,  however  near  the  eye,  has  something 
•bout  it  which  you  cannot  eioe,  tmd  which  brings  the  mystery  of 

distance  even  into  every  part  and  portion  of  witat 
WMijwai  M     wc  anpposi'  onrsclvca  to  sec  moat  distinctly.     Stand 

in  the  Piu?.2adi  St  Marco  at  Venice,  as  cIuho  to 


'  VUe,  for  iUoBttalion,  Fontolnebleau.  lu  ibe  tlliwlmllom  to  Scott ;  Vlg- 
Mto  Bt  apeolofi  of  Eluniui  I.if<--.  in  Ro^'nt'x  Pocitui  -.  Yuutce,  in  the  Italy ; 
Qnteau  de  Blois ;  the  Ruucu,  iirul  Potil  Neuf,  PtirLs.  ia  tUo  Rivera  of 
niBoe.  like  dixuiiici'ii  of  uU  Ute  Academy  pictures  of  Venice,  espodally  Uu 
&l^h>ek,  ore  meet  iiustnicUve. 
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tho  church  m  yon  can,  withont  losing  sight  of  the  top  of  it. 
Look  at  the  eapicaU  of  tho  cMilumns  on  tho  eecond  story.  Tifl 
ece  thttt  they  aro  exquisitely  riuli,  carved  nU  over.  Tell  w 
llieir  patterns  :  Yuu  cmuiot.  Tell  mo  tho  direcUoa  of  a  single 
lino  in  them  ;  Yon  cannot  Yet  you  see  a  multitude  of  hues, 
and  yoD  have  ao  much  feeling  of  a  eertutn  tendency  and  armnge- 
ment  in  those  lines,  tliat  you  arc  quite  butd  the  capitals  are 
beuuiifiil,  anil  that  tliey  are  till  different  from  each  other.  But 
1  defy  you  to  make  out  one  sioglo  line  in  any  one 
iMo?ot  of  them.  Now  go  to  Canalettu's  painting  of  ihla 
church,  in  the  Palazxo  Manfrini,  taken  from  tho 
Ter>"  spot  on  which  you  stood.  How  much  haa  he  repreeented  of 
all  thi«?  A  black  dot  under  eAch  capital  for  the  shadow,  and 
a  yellow  one  above  it  for  the  light  There  is  not  a  vefitige  mm 
indication  of  curving  or  deeurntion  of  any  itort  or  kind.  fl 

Very  different  from  tliift,  liul.  erring  on  tho  other  aide,  Is  the 
ordinary  drawing  of  the  arehiteot.  who  gives  the  principal  linos 
of  tlie  de«ign  with  delicittu  cleamyBs  and  precision,  but  with  no 
uncertainly  or  mystery  about  tlicm  ;  which  mystery  being  re- 
moved, all  space  and  size  are  destroyed  with  it,  and  we  have  a 
drawing  of  a  model,  not  of  a  building.  But  in  the  capital  lying 
on  the  foreground  in  Turner's  Daphne  hunting  with  Loucippua, 
we  have  the  perfect,  truth.  Not  one  jag  of  the  acanthus  loaves 
is  absolutely  visible,  the  lines  are  all  disorder,  but  you  feel  in 
an  instant  that  all  are  tliere.  And  so  it  will  invariably  be 
found  tlirough  every  portion  of  detail  in  his  lat*  and  most 
feet  works. 

But  if  there  he  this  mystery  and  inexhaustil)!©  finish  mei 
in  tho  more  delicate  JnHtauL-G»  of  urcliilcctuniJ  decoration,  how 
much  more  in  the  ceaseless  and  incomparable  deconition  of 
«iB.  stiuenUBF  nature.  The  detail  of  a  siuglu  weedy  bank  lauglis 
iBkniSiwanw*-  *''®  t^arving  of  ages  to  siHtni.  Every  loaf  and  atalk 
grooiHta.  }^aa  a  design  and  tracery  upon  it, — every  knot  of 

grass  an  intricacy  of  tihiidn  whifh  tlie  laljor  of  years  could  never 
imiUt<%  and  which,  if  such  labor  could  follow  it  out  even  to  the 
last  fibres  of  the  leafieta,  would  yet  be  falsely  rejjrL'sented,  for. 
as  iu  all  other  cases  brought  forwai'd,  it  is  not  clearly  seen,  but 
coulosedly  and  mysteriously.  That  which  is  neamoes  for  the 
bank,  la  distance  for  ita  details  ;  and  however  near  it  maj  bo^ 
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ttic  grcflter  part  of  those  details  arc  still  &  beatttifal  inoompre> 

hensibilitf.* 

•  It  ia  to  Iw  ranicnit>vn.-{],  liowcvcr.  Uiat  Uicso  tnUbx  present  ihcmnflvca 
a  all  pmbability  utulur  wry  dilTnmt  pbaaos  to  iiulivldiuils  at  djffi^n^nt 
fiiren  of  vWon.  Many  aniflw  who  appeu-  to  gciierftlliie  rudely  or  nwhly 
iR)KTl>np«  fAitiifiiDy  eadeavoring'  to  render  Uic  hp)>cifimncft  which  nature 
lars  to  Bight  of  limitol  nngc  Othcn  nuy  )«  led  by  tlmir  Hia^ur  krcn- 
wniif  Higbt  into  tucxp4.-dieiitdctul.  Works  wtiiehim<  |Hviii(cd  fur  ctfccl at  a 
Rrtnin  diKliuicti  tiiuat  be  eiwuya  fiecu  lit  di^-ulvanU-i^ii  by  tlwiw)  wIhmi!  night 
itof  dUforuQt  raogc  from  tl»>?  puttiU'r'M.  Awitbvr  cirtTunuUiDcv  !•>  wbicb  I 
Mqb(  above  lo  huvv  olludtxl  \b  tbu  bcitbj  uf  the  picture  ;  fur  then  arv  dilfcr 
eol  ilqn^ecs  uf  ^iicrBli2atioii,  and  dlffi'i'vut  ucoessJtlvs  of  »}iulM)Ui<iii,  belong' 
ttg  to  cv«Ty  MAlc  :  the  H*ippl«  of  tbe  minlnlim'-  piilntrr  would  lie  offiMisivu 
«a  featarra  of  the  Ufo  size,  and  tlMt  kikvi's  wUli  Tintorrt  may  nrtirulnttf  on  n 
tamraaof  Abtty  fc«t  by  twcaty-fivc,  tnuit  be  gli^ncmti»^tl  by  Turner  on  one  of 
four  by  three.  Another  carcumsbincd  of  same  traporljuii^  is  the  asKtimofl 
Airtanoe  of  (lie  fr)re^round  ;  imuiy  bindnrapc  paiittim  stem  tu  think  tlicir 
ttvest  foreground  u  iiIwNys  ctiunlty  iinir,  wIiitcim  ibt  dislnncu  rmin  tlui 
ifWCtntor  viu'Ies  uol  n  little,  beins;  nlwnys  sC  kiuit  its  own  cnicubblu  breadth 
6wa  sHc  to  side  as  estimated  by  fiRoren  or  any  otlior  nhjt^tt  of  known  siie  at 
ttw nearest  paut  of  it.  With  Ciawde  almost  olwuyw  ;  with  Turner  often,  as 
ia  tlic  Daphnu  atid  Lt'udppin).  tbiH  brcudtb  in  forty  or  Hfiy  yurdu ;  and  aa 
Uw  nearcat  forB^>uud  olijtict  mmC  llu-n  \k  tit  Irusl  lliuL  distance  rcmovi^d. 
ml  vutff  be.  mniih  mnrci.  it  !h  uvident  tliat  no  cniiipletion  of  nlnfte  dtttiill  iri  in 
FiidieiiM-«  ftllowiU>lti,  <»a(!  here  anoUicr  proof  of  Cliuidit's  i-rronwus  pmc- 
Ikc;}  nith  Titian  and  Tinton't.  on  t)ic  contrary,  the  fon-ground  is  nuviy 
nan  than  five  or  six  yards  brood,  and  its  ol)Joct8  therefore  bdng  only  6ve 
armt  yarda  distant  arc  entirely  detailed. 

Noiicnr  tlte»ecircum9Uiu4!e.<i,  liowever,  in  anywise  alTert  the  great  princn- 
tie.tlM;  cxmfu>iion  of  di^tiiil  tuicing  pinne  sooner  or  liikr  in  h1]  cases.  I  ooi^lit 
to  lia*V  DOKfd,  liowevcr.  tlml  rniiuy  of  tli«  pirlures  i>t  TiirtitT  la  which  the 
oafiised  drawing  bus  bwm  leiml  uudtrwIoiKi,  htivu  Iki-d  luuiiiioiis  ttctliffhU  ,• 
•nd  tlutt  the  vmct^rtaJnty  of  IwUlurht  is  thcruforu  addi^I  to  lliut  of  ^n^iural  dia< 
tMce;  In  tbe  evenlnfrs  of  tbe  eouth  It  not  unfrequcntly  hiippt^ciH  tliat  ohn 
|rm  Louebed  with  the  reflected  liffhl  of  the  western  uky,  coniiuiie  uvin  for 
(be  BpacB  nf  half  an  hour  after  H»n»ct.,  glowing,  niildy.  and  inknMi  in  color, 
ltd  almost  an  bright  as  if  they  wcro  still  beneath  artiial  minalilne,  even  till 
themoOD  lieglns  to  oast  a  shadow  :  hut  tn  .spiln  of  tbi»  lirillinncy  of  enlur  all 
(be  details  become  ghn»ily  and  111 -ditltacd.  This  is  a  fnvoHte  momt-nt  of 
Tomer's,  and  be  inviiriiifily  clinracterizes  it,  not  by  ^loom,  but  by  (inccr- 
biatj  of  detail.  I  hiivc  never  strn  Ihc  effeel  of  cli^ar  twilight  thoroughly 
nndeiTd  by  art ;  that  effcet  in  which  nil  details  are  lont,  while  intense  clear- 
tan  and  light  are  xiill  fett  Id  tlie  utuKixphcri-,  in  which  nothing  is  distinctly 
fVD,  aoJ  j'vt  it  i)>  uot  darktii'fw,  far  less  mi^L,  that  is  titt)  cause  of  conceul- 
tmt.    Tunter'aenorUat  reuderini;  this  effect  (us  ihu  Wildcmcaaof  En 
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Hcnco,  thronghont  the  picture,  the  expression  of  space  imd 

sise  is  dependent  upon  obscurity,  united  with,  or  rather  reaolU 

ant  from,  exeocdiug  fulness.     Wo  destroy  both  spaco  and  size, 

iin.M         either  by  the  vacancy,  wliich  affords  ue  no  measure 

aiM  ve diMraTgd  of  spacu,  ur  by  the  distinctness,  which  eivos  us  a 

■like  bydiatlnct'    ,  ,    ■*  —,''     ,.  ,..-.. 

Mwsnd  bj  t*-  false  oue.  1  be  distance  of  Puusum,  uavmg  no  m- 
**"^'  dication  of  trees,  nor  of  meadowi;,  nor  of  character 

of  any  kind,  may  bo  fifty  miles  off,  or  may  be  five  ;  we  cannot 
tell — w(!  have  no  meaanrt',  and  in  coneeqnence,  no  vivid  impres- 
sion.   But  a  middle  distance  of  Hobbima's  involvea  a  contra- 
diction in  t«rms ;  it  states  a  distance  by  perspoctivo,  wliich  i^ 
contradicts  by  distiuetncss  of  detail.  ^ 

A  single  dusty  rt^ll  of  Tamer's  brush  is  more  truly  oxprcssivo 
of  the  infinity  of  foliage,  than  the  niggling  of  Hobbima  could 
have  rendered  his  canvas,  if  ho  had  worked  on  it  till  doomsday. 
117.  Bvtneiecii.  ^^liat  Sir  J.  Reynolds  says  of  the  misplaced  labor 
Mirn^it^dr  of  his  Kuniaii  acquaiiitauoo  on  separate  leaves  of 
"'^  foliage,  and  the  certainty  he  expresses  that  a  man 

wlio  attended  to  genenU  chiiracter  would,  in  five  minutes  pro- 
duce a  more  faithful  repreaentatiou  of  a  tree,  than  the  unforta- 
nato  mechanist  in  as  many  years,  is  thus  perfectly  true  and  well 
fouiuiod  ;  but  this  is  not  because  details  arc  nndcsirabic,  but 
booautjo  they  are  h&si  given  by  swift  e.xecutiun,  and  beouuso,  in- 

dividnally,  they  cannot  bo  given  at  all.  Bui  it 
iBicifi»ii.<!L««nf  should  be  observed  (though  we  shall  be  better  able 
hitibtuiicaiaii^  to  insist  upon  tbis  point  in  fatnre)  that  much  of 

harm  and  error  has  arisen  from  the  supposition 
and  asaertions  of  swift  and  brilliant  historical  painters,  that  the 
same  principle-s  of  execution  are  entirely  applituihle  to  lundsoaii>er 
which  are  right  for  the  figure.  Tho  artist  who  falls  into  exfl 
tremo  detail  in  drawing  tho  human  form,  is  apt  to  become  dis^ 
giisting  rather  than  pleasing,  it  is  more  agreeable  that  the 
general  outline  and  soft  hues  of  flesh  should  alone  bo  given, 
than  its  hairs,  and  veins,  and  lines  of  intersection.  And  even 
the  most  rapid  and  genenili^ing  expression  of  the  human  body, 

gedi,  Aaeoa,  Chateau  do  Blok.  Ciier-luvcrock,  and  others  loDumeraUv.)  ha| 
alnajH  Homcfilighc  iipptiiinuivi;  of  Ril»im(!)iH,  owiitu:  to  the  Indlsiiinctuukai 
details  :  hut  it  nanaina  to  he  nbowu  that  any  clueer  appmxinuitiuu  lo  i 
effect  Is  poadbla 
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if  directed  by  perfect  knowlcilgp,  and  rigidly  faithfn!  in  dniiring, 

will  commonly  omit  very  little  of  whnt  is  agreeable  or  improA. 

me.    But  th«  uxfitisivoly  iriiiiomlizitig  laiulrtfapo  painter  omiu 

thewliota  of  what  is  valuable  in  his  subject, — omits  thoiiglitfl, 

dftii^E.  and  beauties  by  tbe  milliuii,  everything,  itiducil.  which 

am  furuish  him  with  variety  or  expreseiou.     A  distauce  in  Lin- 

coIiishirc>  or  in  Lt>mbai'dy,  might  both  ho  geiioraliiu^  into  Bitch 

hlne  and  yellow  stripoa  us  we  sec  in  Punssiu  ;  but  whatovcr  there 

is  at  beauty  or  cbiiractur  in  eiUior,  dn|»nd8  nUogether  on  ow 

LiadcrBtanding  the  details,  and  feeling  the  difTi'rt'ncc  botwiHtn 

Ibi*  morassea  and  ditches  of  the  one,  uikI  lUa  roUiiig  sea  of  mul- 

Wry  treofl  of  tlie  other.     Ai]d  80  in  every  part  of  Iho  subjoct. 

]  have  no  hesitation  in  oaserting  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  too 

fine,  or  think  too  much  about  detaiU  in  Undtscape,  so  that  they 

Urighlly  arranged  and  rightly  massed ;  but  that  it  is  equally 

imposisiblc  to  render  anything  lilco  the  fulness  or  the  spane  of 

luiture,  except  by  that  mystery  and  obseiirity  of  execution  which 

die  herself  dbcs,  and  in  which  Turner  only  hiw  followed  her. 

We  have  now  rajiidly  ghmced  at  ftiieli  general  truths  of  nature 
Mean  Ih?  invesLigateil  without  much  knowledge  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful. Questions  of  arrangement,  mussing,  and  generalization, 
I  prefer  leaving  untouched,  until  we  know  some* 
Uimiif  iho  »*«■  thing  about  detAils,  and  something  abont  what  19 
bi^utiful.  All  that  is  desirable,  even  in  these  more 
tehnical  and  artilieial  points,  is  bused  upon  truths  and  liabits 
Ainatnre  ;  but  we  cannot  understand  those  trutlis  until  we  uro 
v^aainted  with  the  speciBe  forms  and  minor  detaiU  which  Lhey 
tflwi,  or  out  of  which  thay  arise.  I  shall,  thetefoie,  proceed 
tttftxamine  the  invaluable  and  essential  truths  of  epecific  charac- 
liT  and  form — briefly  and  impt^rfcctly,  indeed,  as  needs  must 
be.  but  yet  at  longLb  KUJllcicrit  to  euablo  the  reader  to  puxBuCj  if 
Ite  will,  tbe  subjoct  for  bimseti. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


OF  THB  OPEK  BKT. 


It  is  0  atrango  thinpr  how  littlo  in  general  people  know  abont 
the  fikj.  It  is  the  purt  of  croution  in  whioh  imturo  lius  dono 
more  for  the  &uke  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  Uie  sole  und  evident 
piirpoae  of  t^tlking  to  him  and  teaching  liim,  than 
aAptktioo or [t>c  in  liny  otlior  of  hor  works,  and  it  \s  jiicit  the  part  in 
iS  tMcbiog^of  '  which  we  IcHst  attend  to  her.  There  Urre  not  many 
"*  of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material  or 

esBcutial  purijoge  than  the  mero  pleasing  of  man  is  not  anrwcred 
by  every  part  of  their  organizuliou  ;  but  every  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  sky  might,  so  for  as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  onttf 
in  three  days,  ur  thereabouts,  a  grtiat  ugly  bhick  rain  elond  were 
brought  up  over  the  blue,  and  everytliing  well  waterwi,  and  se 
nil  left  hluo  again  till  next  time,  with  [tcrhajiE  a  Glm  of  morning 
and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  i«  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  producing 
Bcene  after  «cei>e,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and 
working  still  npon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  Iw^auty,  that  it  is  quito  certa  n  it  is  all  done 
for  us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every 
man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  otlier  sources  of  interei 
or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The  nobl 
scenes  of  the  cnrth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few  ;  it 
not  intended  thiit  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
them,  he  injureji  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceiides  to  feel  tliem  if 
he  be  always  with  them  ;  but  the  sky  is  for  all ;  bright  w  it  id, 
it  is  not  *'  too  bright,  nor  good,  for  human  nature's  daily  food  ;" 
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it  a  fitted  In  nil  its  functions  for  the  pcrpctuiU  comfort  and 
enlttng  of  the  heart,  for  the  aooilu-ag  it  Rnd  parifying  it  from 
i(f  ilro^s  and  dust.  Souietiiuu^  gi'iiik',  Bumotimiis  i-Hpricious, 
BMusliuiuii  nwful,  never  ttie  game  for  (wo  mouieuts  together ; 
attnos!:  liiiman  in  its  poRsioni),  nlnmiit  Dpirltiial  in  it«t  tenilcmcss, 
ilmost  divine  in  its  inanity,  iU  apjtcal  to  what  is  immortal  in 
01,  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  Vdcesing 
II  TtccMeinw-  to  wliftt  18  mortal  in  cswntial.  And  yet  we  never 
ijjMrtti^wtiich  attend  to  it,  wo  never  make  it  n  Rubject  of  thcmghl, 
'•'**  but  M  it  has  to  do  with  onr  imimal  sensations ;  we 

look  npon  all  hy  winch  it  speaks  to  us  moro  clearly  than  1o 
brnteg,  ui>on  all  which  bears  witness  to  (he  intention  of  the 
ficpremc,  that  we  are  to  receive  inoro  from  the  covering  vault 
ID  the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  shiire  with  the  weed  and 

frvorai,  only  iui  afiuccofiiiion  of  mituiiin^IcDM  and  inonntotmua 
teddent,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment 
of  watchfulness,  or  aglancu  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments 
d  ntter  idlonciw  and  insipidity,  we  tnm  to  the  sky  as  a  last 
resonreo,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  spcnk  of?  One  says  it 
has  hctm  wet,  and  another  it  has  been  windy,  and  unothor  it  has 
becm  warm.  Who,  among  Iho  whole  chjittci-iiig  crowd,  can  toll 
m  of  the  forms  and  tho  precipices  of  the  chitin  of  tall  white 
Boantains  that  girded  the  horizon  at  noon  yestcnlay  ?  Whw 
«mr  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  camo  out  of  tho  south,  and  smote 
upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  mmildcrcd  away  in  a 
dust  of  blac  ruin  ?  Who  aaw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  whou 
tbc  Bunlight  left  thorn  last  night,  and  tho  west  wind  blew  them 
Wore  it  like  wlthcn-d  leaves?  All  has  passed,  unregretted  aa 
unseen  ;  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever  sliakcji  oil,  t^vcn  for  an  instant, 
His  only  by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  it 
ttneratMCw  *"  **"*•  "'  tl"'  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of  the 
^**'''  ''Si     elemental  t-nergies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the  hail. 


nor  the  drift  of  thfi  whirlwind,  that  the  highest 
diaracters  of  the  sublime  are  developed.  Goii  is  not  in  the 
««Uiqn»ke,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  tbc  sttU  small  voice.  They 
•rebut  the  bbiut  and  the  low  faculties  of  our  natin-e,  which  can 
(uly  be  addressed  through  lampblack  and  li<rhiniiig.  U  is  in 
^t  and  subdu(Ml  iMissagce  of  tuiobtrueive  majesty,  the  deep, 
ud  tlie  calm,  and  the  perpetual,— that  wliicU  must  bo  sought 


OF  TICTH  OF  SCIES,  [pABTn. 

ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  understood, — things  vliiuU  tbe 
augcls  work  out  for  ns  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally,  which  are 
never  wanting,  and  novor  repeated,  which  aro  to  he  fonnd 
always  yet  each  found  but  oneo  ;  it  is  through  those  that  the 
loftBoii  of  (hwotion  in  cliic-.ny  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  heauty 
given.  ThcKo  are  what  the  artist  of  highest  lutn  must  study  ;  It 
14.  xaBTotoar  ^  these,  bj  the  combination  of  wliiuh  his  ideal  is 
^MtowTcii-  ^^  ^  created  ;  these,  of  which  so  htUe  notice  U 
'•"•^  ordinarily  taken  by  common  ohacrrvers,  that  I  fully 

believe,  little  as  jwoplo  in  general  are  conoemcd  with  art,  mora 
of  their  ideas  of  sky  aro  derived  from  |>icturc8  than  from 
reality,  and  that  if  we  oonld  examine  the  cuiiception  formed  in 
the  minds  of  mogt  educated  persons  when  wo  talk  of  oloude,  it 
would  f reciuently  be  found  composed  of  fragmenta  of  blue  and 
white  romiuiscences  of  the  old  masters.^ 

I  shfUt  enter  npnn  the  BTamination  of  what  is  true  in  sky  at 
greater  length,  bocaUBO  it  ia  the  only  part  of  a  picture  of  which 
all,  if  they  will,  may  be  competent  judges.  What  1  may  have  to 
assert  respecting  the  rocks  of  Salvator,  or  the  boughs  of  Claude, 
I  can  scarcely  prove,  except  to  those  whom  I  can  immure  for  a 
mouth  or  two  in  tbe  fastnossdd  of  the  Apennines,  or  guide  in 
their  inimmer  wiLlks  again  and  again  through  tho  ravines  of  Sor- 
rento. But  wtiut  1  say  of  the  sky  can  be  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate tc^t  by  all,  anil  I  write  the  more  decisively,  in  the  hu|H)  that 
it  may  bo  so. 

Lob  na  begin  then  with  the  simple  open  blue  of  the  aky. 
This  is  of  course  tho  color  of  the  pure  atmospheric  air,  not  the 
aqueous  vapor,  but  the  pure  azote  and  oxygen,  and  it  is  tho 
total  color  of  iho  wholo  maes  of  that  air  iHStween 
eeMnUai  qaMitiM  n&  and  tho  void  of  space.  It  is  modified  bv  tho 
varying  ([uanttty  of  aqueous  vapor  suspended  m  it* 
whos{^  color,  in  its  most  imperfect,  and  therefore  most  risible, 
state  of  solntion,  is  pure  white,  (aa  in  steam,)  which  receives,  like 
any  other  white.  Ihi?  warm  hues  of  tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  and, 
ncconliug  to  its  quantity  and  imporfcct  HDluiion,  makes  tliQ 
sky  paler,  and  at  the  same  time  moru  or  \ti&i  gray,  by  mixing 
warm  tones  with  its  blue.  Tbia  griiy  aqaoous  vapor,  when  very 
decided,  boromos  mist,  and  when  locil,  cloud.  Hence  the  sky 
is  to  bo  considered  aa  a  transparent  blue  liquid,  in  which,  at 
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rariooa  ©lorationa,  donds  are  Btupended,  those  cloads  being 
thfmselTes  only  itaHiotilar  vii^iblo  spaces  of  a  8ii]>^tance  with 
which  the  whole  mass  of  this  liquid  is  more  or  less  impregnate. 
Hiueooaec-  Now,  we  all  know  this  perfectly  well,  and  yet  wo 
bavtiiictoad*.  gp  fj,  forget  it  in  practice,  thut  we  little  notice  the 
CKioatunt  connection  kept  up  by  nature  between  her  blue  and  hor 
cioada,  and  we  are  not  offended  by  the  consiiint  habit  of  the  old 
masters,  of  considering  the  blue  sky  as  totally  distinct  in  ita 
cature.  and  fur  separated  from  the  vapoi-s  wbirU  lliuit  in  it. 
Witli  them,  cloud  is  cload,  and  blue  \n  blue,  and  no  kind  of 
eooneetion  between  them  is  ever  hinted  at.  The  eiky  is  thought 
ofaa  a  clear,  btgh  material  dome,  the  clouds  as  BcpiU'ato  bodies, 
fosponded  beneath  it,  and  in  consequence,  however  delicate  and 
IT.  iMcxceetUiv  cxqulsitely  removed  in  tone  tlieir  skies  may  be, 
■^  you  always  look  ai  them,  not  through  them.    Now, 

if  llicre  I>e  one  characteristic  of  the  eky  more  valuable  or  neces- 
airy  to  be  rendeix^l  than  another,  it  is  that  which  Wordsworth 
luHgiTOQ  in  the  second  book  of  the  Excuroion  : — 

"  The  cliosm  of  sk/  above  my  head 
la  ncnYi-ii'x  |)rofoiin(li-j>t  itzurc.     No  diimala 
For  lickle,  short-livul  clf>iid».  to  occupy. 
Or  In  patfi  tliroiigb  ; — but  nitbtT  iin  abf/m 
Va  which  the  everlaijUnd  stars  abidi>, 
Aod  whose  soft  t;l<>om,  aikI  boundlcw  d^tb,  ui^lit  tempt 
The  curiouB  eye  to  look  for  Ihem  by  day." 

Asd,  in  his  American  Notes,  1  remember  Uickenu  notices  the 
sime  truth,  desicribing  himself  as  lying  drowsily  on  the  barge 
<liek,  looking  not  at.  but  through  the  sky.  And  if  yon  look 
iaienacly  at  the  pure  blue  of  a  serene  sky,  you  will  see  that;  there 
is  a  variety  and  fulneaa  in  ita  very  repose.  It  is  not  fiat  dead 
oolor,  but  a  deep,  quivering,  transparent  body  of  jiciietrahle  air, 
is  which  yoo  trace  or  imagine  short,  falling  spots  of  deceiving 
li(^t,  and  dim  e^hades,  faint,  veiled  vostiyc-s  of  dark  vapor  ;  and 
[iTiiwqfmu-  it  is  this  trembling  tninspurenf^y  which  our  great 
r^j'SSSlS^'  modem  master  has  cspceially  aimed  at  and  given. 
■*"*■  Hip  blue  is  never  laid  on  mi  smooth  ooats,  but  ju 

imaking,  mingling,  molting  huosj  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
•liioh.  cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  picture,  ia  still  spacious, 
«ill  inGnitc  and  immcasuruble  in  dt'pth.     It  is  a  paintiug  of  tiie 
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air,  something  into  wliich  you  can  see,  through  the  parts  which 
are  near  you  into  those  which  ore  f ar  ofi  ;  Bomething  which  has 
no  Burfttc*.  aud  through  which  wo  can  phmge  far  and  farther, 
and  witliout  etny  or  end,  into  the  profundity  of  Bpjice  ; — whereiw, 
with  all  ihft  old  landscape  painters,  except  Claude,  you  may  in- 
deed go  a  long  way  hefore  you  come  to  the  sky,  but  you  will 
striloe  hard  iiKain«l  it  at  last.  A  perfectly  genuine  and  un- 
i».  And  bj  touched  sky  of  Claude  is  indeod  most  perfect,  and 
^i"**^  beyond  praise,  iu  all  qnalitiee  of  ftir ;  though  even 

with  him,  I  often  feel  rather  that  there  is  u  great  deal  of  pleasant 
air  between  me  and  the  firmament,  than  that  the  flrmamont 
itself  is  only  air.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  a  word 
agjiinst  Buch  sktos  as  that  of  the  Enchanted  Castle,  or  that 
imirkod  30  in  the  National  Oallery,  or  one  or  two  which  I  re- 
mcmhor  at  Borne  ;  but  liow  little  and  by  how  few  these  fine 
]>as3ageB  of  Claude  are  appreciated,  is  sufHciently  proved  by  the 
flufTcranceof  such  villainous  and  unpalliatcd  copies  as  we  meet 
witli  all  over  Kiirnpc,  lik*^  the  Mjirriagc  of  Isaac,  in  oar  own 
(lallery,  to  retuaia  under  his  name.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember 
above  ton  pictures  of  Olaudc'a,  in  which  the  skies,  whether  re- 
painted or  Bltogcther  copica,  or  perhaps  tnmi  Claude's  hand, 
but  carcIesEily  laid  in.  like  that  marked  Sdl,  Dulwich  Galler}'. 
were  not  fully  as  feeliuglosa  and  falee  as  those  of  other  masters  ; 
while,  with  the  Pontwin^,  there  are  no  favorable  cxcGptiona. 
Their  akicB  are  systematically  WTong  ;  take,  for  instance,  the 
Bky  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  It  is  hero  high  noon,  as  is  shown 
by  the  shadow  of  the  figures  ;  and  what  sort  of  color  is  the  sky 
1 10.  Total  fth-  "*■  ^^'^  *"?  °f  the  picture?  Is  it  pale  and  gray 
[|wSl!'ph^Ju.]i^'tli  iicat,  full  of  eunBliino,  and  unfathomable  in 
S*n«^"tit*tm«ii  *lppth  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  pitch  of  dark- 
^pfopMdijr.  jiggg  which,  except  on  the  Mont  Blanc  or  Cliim- 
horazo,  is  as  purely  tmpOBsihlo  as  color  can  be.  Tie  might  us 
well  have  painted  it  cool  black  ;  and  it  is  laid  on  with  a  dc.id 
coat  of  flat  paint,  having  nn  tme  (piality  or  n»emblaiie^  of  eky 
about  it.  It  cannot  have  alk-red,  becaueo  the  land  horizon  is  as 
dolicnto  and  tender  in  tone  as  possible,  and  is  evidently  un- 
changed ;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 
Ibis  color  holds  its  own,  without  graduation  or  alteration,  to 
within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  horizon,  where  it  euddculy 
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becomes  bold  and  onmized  ;eIlow.    Now  tho  horiston  at  noon 

BUiy  be  yellow  when  tlie  whole  eky  la  covered  with  durk  clouds, 
uid  onljr  un«  ojieu  sLrouk  of  light  loft  in  thi  distance  from  whiuh 
the  whole  light  proceeds  ;  but  with  a  clear,  open  ekv,  and  o|jpo- 
the  the  sun,  at  noon,  Buch  a  yellow  hnrixon  a»  tliid  in  physically 
impossible.     Even  aiipposing  thut  tlic  upper  part  of  the  eky 
irere  polo  and  warm,  and  that  tho  trantsition  from  the  one  hue 
to  the  other  were  oSeL'ted  imperceptibly  nud  gradually,  as  is 
invariably  the  cmo  iu  reality,  iutitoud  uf  tukiug  placti  within  a 
«pace  of  two  or  three  degrees ;— even  then,  this  gold  yellow 
would  be  altogether  absurd  ;  but  as  it  is,  wc  have  in  this  sky 
^and  it  i8  a  Hue  picture—one  of  the  host  of  <.'nM|iar*8  tiiat  1 
know,)  a  notable  example  of  the  truth  of  tho  old  maatcra — two 
imputisihie    colora    impossibly  united  I     Find    »iicli  a  color  in 
Tumor's  noonday  zenith  as  tho  blue  at  tho  top,  or  such  a  color 
at.  a  noonday  horizon  as  the  yellow  at  the  bottom,  or  suoh  a 
connection   of  any  colors  whatsoever  as  that  in  tho  eentrti,  uud 
then  you   may  talk  ahont  his  being  fukc  to  nature  if  you  will. 
Nor  ie  this  »  solitary  instance  ;  it  is  Gosptir  Pousain'a  favorito 
and  characteriatic  elteet.     I  remember  twenty   audi,   moat  of 
them  worse  tlian  this,  in  Iho  downright  surfuoo  and  opui^ity  of 
^^         blue.     Again,  look  at  the  Urge  Cuyp  in  tho  Dul- 
cnjpiagndu^    wich   Gallery,   which   Mr.    llazlitt  considers  the 
*'  finest  in  the  world,"  and  nf  which  he  very  com- 
plimontarily  says,  "  Tho  tender  green  of  tho  valleys,  tho  gloam- 
iug  lake,  tho  purple  light  of  the  hillt^,  have  an  efToct  like  the 
down  on.  an  unripe  neotarine  I"     I  ought  to  have  a]>ologi}sod 
before  uow,  for  not  having  studied  sutlicieutly  iu  Covent  Garden 
to  be  provided  with  terms  of  correct  mid  classical  criticism. 
One  of  my  friends  begged  mo  to  observe,  tho  other  day,  that 
Claude  was  "  pulpy  ;"  another  added  the  yet  more  gratifying 
iaformotion  that  ho  was  "juicy;"  and  it  is  now  happily  dis- 
covered that  Cuyp  is  "  downy."    Now  I  dare  say  that  the  sky 
of  this  iirtjt-rato  Cuyp  ie  very  like  an  luiripe  iiectariue  :  all  that 
I  have  to  say  about  it  is,  that  ib  is  exceedingly  unlike  a  sky. 
The  bine  remaina  unchanged  and    tingradnated    over  thrce- 
fonrtfas  of  it,  down  to  tlie  hurizon  ;  while  the  sun,  in  the  left- 
tiand  comer,  is  surrounded  with  a  halo,  first  of  yellow,  and  then 
of  crado  pink,  both  being  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
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lost  from  the  blue,  ae  ehnrply  i»  tlio  belta  of  a  nunbow,  and  both 
together  not  uaceDding  Lun  Uej:tx!U8  la  the  iky.  'Sovr  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  any  man  calling  hiicaelf  a  pauiiorcoiild  im- 
pose Boch  a  thing  on  the  puhlic,  and  still  more  bow  the  public 
can  rcceiTo  it,  us  a  ropresontation  ol  that  sunset  purple  which 
inrariikhly  exbondfl  its  influenc^o  to  the  zenith,  so  that  there  is  no 
paro  blue  anywhere,  hut  a  purple  inoreasJug  in  purity  gradually 
down  to  its  point  uf  gi-cuttr^t  itLtuuefity,  (about  furty-fivu  degrees 
from  the  horixon,)  and  then  melting  imperceptibly  into  the 
goldv  the  three  coloni  extending  their  influence  over  the  whole 
sky  ;  so  that  throughout  the  whole  sweep  of  the  heaven,  the 
18  no  one  spot  where  the  color  is  not  in  an  equal  state  of  traiiai' 
tjon — piissing  from  gold  into  orange,  from  that  into  roee^  froid 
tlmt  into  purple.  Croai  that  into  blue,  witli  absolute  equality  of 
ofaaugo,  so  that  in  no  place  can  it  be  said,  "  here  it  changes," 
and  in  no  place,  "  here  it  is  unchanging."  Tliia  is  invariably 
the  eaae.  There  ia  no  such  thing — then;  never  was,  and  never 
will  bo  such  a  thing,  while  tiofl's  heaven  remains  m  it  is  made 
— ua  a  sereuo,  euneet  sky,  with  its  pur[>lo  and  rogo  in  tieih  about 
the  sun. 

Such  bold,  broad  examplea  of  ignorance  aa  these  would  soon 
set  aside  all  tho  claims  of  the  professed  landscape  painters 
truth,  with  whafcovor  delicacy  of  color  or  manipnlation  thoy  ma] 
«.  ThcosetJi'd-  '*"  disguisi-d.     JJnt  there  are  some  skicH,  of 
w'^'r'iL^MriT  i'liteh  Bchool.    in   wliich   clearness  and   cooInoM 
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L^'^yi-"''Ti'X''^  have  been  aimed  at,  instead  of  depth  ;  and  some 
uSillbk'lTw^'em'"*^''"^'"^'''*  morely  lut  backgrounds  to  the  historical 
"'""'"-  eubjoeta  of  the  older   Italiana,  which  theiY)   is  no 

matching  in  modern  times  ;  one  would  think  iingels  had  painto 
them,  for  idi  is  now  clay  and  oil  iu  comparition.  It  sooms  as  t 
we  had  totally  lost  the  art,  for  surely  othcrwiau,  however  little 
our  pnintora  might  aim  at  it  or  feel  it,  they  would  touch,  the 
cbonl  Kometimos  by  acuidont ;  but  they  never  do,  and  the 
mechanical  incapacity  is  still  mora  strongly  evidencml  by  the 
muddy  strngglea  of  the  unhappy  Germans,  who  havo  the  feel- 
ing, partially  atraincd,  artificial,  and  diseased,  indeed,  but  sti 
genuine  enough  to  bring  out  the  tone,  if  they  had  the  raecbanl' 
cal  means  and  technical  knuwlndge.  But,  however  thev  were 
obtained,  the  clour  tones  of  this  kind  of  the  older  itiiliuiid  av% 
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glorioQS  and  enviable  in  tbo  lugh(>8t  degree  ;  and  wo  sliall  ehov, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  beautiful,  thnt  they  are  one  of 
the  moat  jn<(t  grounds  of  the  fume  of  tlio  old  masters. 

Bnt  there  is  a  serJud  of  phenomena  connectod  with  the  open 
blue  of  the  sky,  which  we  must  take  especial  notine  of,  aa  it  is 
ill  constant  oceurreuce  iu  the  works  of  Turner  and  C'landv,  the 
fis.Pk««8iD4  <3ff^^>  namely,  of  visible  snnbeams.  It  will  be 
b«wi'*''''nS3rB»-  ^66****^  'o''  "*  thoroughly  to  nndcrfttand  the  cir- 
Mm  and  caose.     cumstancCM  Under  which  snch  effccta  take  place. 

AqaeoQfl  vapor  or  mist,  euapondcd  in  tlin  atmospboro,  be- 
comes TisJblo  exactly  aa  dust  does  in  the  air  of  a  room.  In  tlie 
shadows  you  not  only  cannot  see  the  diiKt  iLmilf,  Ix^rautie  utiiUu- 
mined,  bnt  you  can  eee  other  objects  througli  the  dnst  without 
obscurity,  the  air  heing  thus  actuullr  rendered  more  transpui'ent 
by  a  deprivation  of  light  Where  a  sunlx-am  enters,  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  becomes  visible,  and  a  palpable  interruption  r^  the 
sight,  BO  that  a  transvereu  sunbeam  is  a  real  uhatacle  to  the  viS' 
ion,  you  cannot  see  things  clearly  through  it. 

Iu  the  same  way,  wherever  vapor  is  illuminated  by  transrorso 
raya.  there  it  becomes  visible  as  a  whiteness  more  or  lesit  affect* 
ing  the  purity  of  the  blue,  and  destroying  it  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  illumination.  But  when'*  vapor  is  in 
shade,  it  has  very  little  elTecL  on  the  sky,  pcrhaptt  nuiking  it  a 
liltto  deeper  and  grayer  than  it  otherwise  would  he,  but  not 
its«If.  unless  very  dense,  distinguishable  or  felt  as  mist. 

The  appearance  of  mist  or  whiteness  in  Llie  blue  of  the  sky, 
is  Ihns  a  circumstanee  which  more  or  less  nccompanies  sun- 
shine, and  which,  supposing  the  qnnntity  of  vapor  eonstiLut,  is 
pvate&t  in  the  brightest  sunlight  Wlicn  there 
arc  no  clouds  in  the  eky,  the  whil«ncK,  as  it 
affects  the  whole  sky  equally,  is  not  particularly 
noticeable.  But  when  there  are  clouds  between 
ua  and  the  sun.  the  sun  being  low,  thoge  clouds 
oikst  shadows  along  and  through  the  mass  of  suspended  vapor. 
Wilhin  tlie  space  of  these  shadows,  the  va])or,  as  above  stuteil, 
becomes  transparent  and  invisible,  and  the  sky  appears  of  a  pure 
blue.  But  where  the  sunbeams  strike,  the  vapur  becomes  visi- 
ble in  the  form  of  the  beams,  occasioning  those  radiating  shafts 
of  light  which  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  constant  accom- 
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ponimcnta  of  a  low  «nn.  The  denser  the  mist,  tbo  more  distinct 
»B(i  fiharp-wlged  will  these  rays  be  ;  when  the  air  is  very  clear, 
they  ore  Diere  vague,  flushing,  gradated  passages  of  liglit ;  when 
it  its  very  tUiuk,  they  lu-e  k.ooa-edgod  aud  decisive  in  a  high 
degree. 

Wc  see  then,  first,  that  a  quantity  of  mist  disjwrsed  throngb 
the  whole  space  of  the  sky,  h  nccoBmiry  in  this  phenomenon  ; 
and  secondly,  that  what  wc  uRually  think  of  ob  hcanie  of  greater 
brightness  thtin  the  rvtst  of  the  sky,  arc  in  reality  only  a  iiart  of 
that  eky  in  its  natural  state  of  iUumination,  cut  off  and  rendered 
brilliant  by  the  shadows  from  the  clouds, — thai  thejso  Bliiidowg 
arc  in  ivality  the  source  of  the  appearance  of  beams. — thai, 
therefore,  no  part  of  the  sky  cnn  present  snch  an  appearance, 
except  when  there  arc  broken  clouds  between  it  and  tlic  sun  ; 
and  lastly,  that  tlio  nhailDwa  cast  frnm  Kuch  clouds  are  not 
necosBarily  gray  or  dark,  but  very  nearly  of  the  natural  pare 
blue  of  a  nky  dexiitiite  of  rapor. 

Now,  as  it  ha«  been  proved  that  the  appearance  of  beams  can 
only  take  place  in  a  part  of  the  sky  which  luia  clouda  between  it 
and  the  sun,  it  Is  evident  that  no  appearunoe  of  beams  can  ever 
1 1».  RrronoAM  bcgiti  from  tlic  Orb  itself,  except  when  there  is  a 
eloud  or  solid  body  of  aonjo  Jdnd  between  us  and 
it ;  but  that  Kuch  ap|)«?unLtiees  irill  almost  invari- 
ably herein  on  the  dark  side  of  some  of  the  clouda 
around  it,  the  orb  iticlf  remaining  the  centre  of  a  broad  blaze  of 
united  light.  Wordsworth  has  given  us  in  two  linen,  tlie  only 
4jircumfitunnca  under  which  rays  can  ever  appear  to  have  origin 
in  the  orb  itself  : — 

"  But  raya  of  lijtlit, 

^^^L  I7ow  n'4^-nly  <livGri;iu}:  from  Uic  ori), 

^^^^^^  Retired  ItMiid  Ow  mowttain  (up»,  or  vetted 

^^^^^K  £ty  the  den»«  air,  shut  upwards. ' ' 
^^^^^r  ExecaaiOK,  Book  DC 
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And  Tamer  has  given  us  the  efloot  magn.i£cently  in  the  Di 
month  of  the  River  Scenery,     It  is  frequent  among  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  constant  in  Claude  ;  though  the  latter,  from  drawing 
his  hcama  too  fincj  repreecnta  the  effect  upon  the  dax-zled  ey^j 
rather  tbuu  the  light  which  actually  oxiata,  and  approximate^^ 
very  closely  to  the  ideal  which  wo  see  in  the  sign  of  the  KiHing^ 
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Sun  ;  nay,  I  am  nearly  sure  that  I  remember  cases  in  which  he 
htui  given  na  the  dircrging  beam,  withont  any  cloiid  or  hill  in- 
terfering wil,h  thf  orb.  It  may,  perhaiw.  lie  Bome- 
trtiicii  >p)M»  (n  what  difficult  to  eny  how  far  it  is  nllnwablo  to 
•bMioiiMiwTtp- rcpff^eat  that  kind  of  ray  which  is  seen  by  the 
****"  dazzled  eye.     It  is  very  certain  that  wo  never  look 

towards  a  bright  Rnn  withont  socing  glancing  myfi  iitane  from 
it ;  hnt  it.  ia  equally  certain  that  (hose  rays  are  no  nmro  i-esil  ex- 
istencca  than  the  red  and  blno  circles  which  we  sec  after  baring 
been  so  daxzled,  and  that  if  we  are  to  ropruoent  the  rnyn  we 
ought  also  to  cover  onr  sky  with  pinlc  and  blue  circle*.  I 
eboiUd  on  the  whole  consider  it  utterly  faW  in  principle  to 
represent  the  visionary  beam,  and  that  we  ought  only  to  show 
in.  Tiie [.mcttc*  tl^at  which  han  actual  exiatenee.  Snch  we  find  to 
£^™w«p"o'n  ^''^  '^1'*'  constant  pntctice  of  Turner.  Even  where, 
Mi^piIS^eM,'  owing  to  interposed  ciouda,  he  has  beams  appoar- 
ofnye.  i^g  to  issue  from  the  orb  itaelf,  they  are  broad 

bursts  of  light,  not  epiky  rays ;  and  his  nion'  UKual  pi-aetico  is 
to  keep  all  near  tbw  8im  in  one  eimple  blaze  of  intense  light,  and 
from  the  first  clouds  to  throw  beams  to  the  zenith,  thongh  he 
often  does  not  permit  any  appeanmco  of  mya  until  close  to  the 
zenith  itself.  Open  at  the  80th  puge  of  the  IIUiHtrated  edition 
oC  Kogera'ii  poems.  You  have  thei"o  a  eky  blaziug  with  siin- 
beftms ;  but  they  all  begin  a  long  way  from  the  sun,  and  they 
are  aoeonnted  for  by  a  mass  of  dense  clonds  surrounding  the 
orb  it'^^^lf.  Turn  to  the  Hh  jiago.  Behind  the  old  oak,  where 
the  8an  is  snpposed  to  be,  yon  have  only  a  blaze  of  nndiBtin- 
gtiishtnl  light  ;  hnt  up  on  tho  loft,  over  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  on 
its  dark  side,  the  sunbeam.  Turn  to  page  193, — bhtzing  rays 
again,  but  all  bogiuuiug  whore  the  cloiida  do.  not  one  can  yon 
trace  to  the  min  ;  and  oKserve  how  carefully  the  long  shadow  on 
I  IE.  Thotoui  »tv  ^l^**  mountain  ia  accounted  for  by  the  dim  dark  pro- 
SSmoI "ch'^r-  Tnontory  projecting  out  near  the  aun.  I  need  not 
SSSSoftAouM  multiply  exiimples  ;  you  will  iind  various  modifi- 
™*»-  cations  and  uses  of  these  ollocts  thronghont  hia 

works.  But  you  will  not  find  a  single  trace  of  them  in  the  old 
masters.  They  give  you  the  rays  isauing  from  behind  black 
clonds,  and  hecaaso  they  are  a  coarse  and  common  effect  which 
ooald  uot  possibly  escape  their  observation,  and  becnuse  they  are 
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eaaily  imitated.  They  give  yon  th«  spiky  shafta  issuing  from 
the  orb  itself,  becaiiw  ihew  are  partially  symhoHcal  of  light, 
and  aasUt  a  tardy  iningiiifltion,  oa  two  or  three  rays  acnttched 
ronnd  the  sun  with  a  pen  wuiild,  though  they  would  be  raya  of 
dttrkno)!»  histond  at  light.*  But  of  tho  most  beautiful  phcaom' 
enon  of  lUl,  the  uppeamuec  of  the  delicate  ray  far  in  the  sky, 
thix'sdiug  its  way  omoug  the  thiu,  transpareat  clouds,  while  all 
around  the  sun  is  unnhadowi-d  tire,  there  ie  no  record  nor  ex> 
ample  whatsoever  in  their  works.  It  was  too  dolioatc  and  epirit- 
nal  for  them;  probably  their  blunt  and  feclinglcss  eyes  never 
pGrc«ivod  it  in  nature,  and  their  untaught  imaginations  vera 
nut  likely  to  originate  it  in  the  ittudy. 

Little  ia  lo  be  euid  of  tho  skies  of  our  otlier    londscapa 

artists.     In  paintings,  they  lire  commonly  tuneless,  crude,  and 

wanting  in  depth  and  transparency  ;  but  in  drawings,  some  very 

perfect  and  doHcate  examples  have  been  produeefl 

I  to.  Tnilh  of  tliB  f^  ,  ,^,  ,,  .  ,        I,       ■    . 

■kiit^  or  modfim    by  various  members  of  the  old  water  color  society, 
*  "**■  and  ono  or  two  others ;  but  with  rospeot  to   tho 

qualities  of  which  we  are  at  present  speaking,  it  is  not  right  to 
compare  drawing*  with  {niintiuga,  as  the  waeh  or  spuuging,  or 
other  artifices  ppeiiliar  to  water  color,  are  capable  of  producing 
an  appearauce  of  quality  which  it  needs  much  higher  art  to  pro- 
duce in  oils. 

Taken  generally,  tho  open  skies  of  tho  moderns  are  inferior 
in  quality  to  picked  and  untouched  skie^  ot  the  greatest  of  tho 
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■•  I  ]iave  left  this  passage  aa  it  stood  originally,  bocuiiHe  tt  Is  right  as  ta 
as  U  Koes  ;  yet  it  spi-jiliB  with  too  iittlc  reaped  of  symhoiiara,  whir-h  ta  nflen 
of  llie  tiighust  \i8d  ia  rt'ligioiis  art,  nad  in  snioe  mcnsure  is  Allownhle  In  all  art. 
Ill  (lie  works  of  iilniOKi  nil  the  prcDl^iit  ma-itcrs  there  are  portions  which  are 
explauHtorj  rather  tlian  ^(^p^c.Benlftt^Te,  nnd  typicdl  rather  tliftn  imilativB  ; 
nnr  could  thcao  bo  parted  with  fint  at  iiifinilo  loas.  Note,  with  respect  lo 
the  present  (lUfetion.  tho  dtiring  bliick  NuuliesinA  of  Titian,  in  hiit  woodcut 
of  8t,  Prancis  receiving  Uie  stigmata,  and  coinpHrc  here  Part  ITT.  Swrt,  11. 
Chap.  rV.  g  18 :  Chu.p.  V.  ^  13.  And  Uiouith  I  hehcve  Ihnl  I  am  right  hi 
considcriu;;  al!  such  symbolism  iis  out  oF  ptnt-P  id  pun?  landscape,  and  to  at- 
trihittinp  ibat  ot  Claude  to  ignoninc*  or  inability,  and  not  to  feeling,  yet  I 
pTfti«L-  Turner  not  so  much  for  hiH  nhsolule  refusal  to  reprcHf.nt  the  spiky  ray 
nboiil  the  sua,  aa  for  hi§  pcrot-iviDg  nud  renderinij  that  which  Claude  never 
perceived,  the  multitudinon-'i  pmsunce  of  miiialing  light  In  tbe  upper  sky. 
and  On  all  its  countless  nuUui  of  »ithLUQ  cloiuL 
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ancientB,  bat  for  superior  to  tho  arcrogo  class  of  pictares  which 
IM  Bm^ioiu-  *'«  havy  everv  day  fathered  upon  thoir  it-puiatiou. 
Sum  (J'iiib'm^  Nine  or  t«ii  skies  of  Claude  might  be  namt'd  vrliich 
Swwir,  '^■niS  "*  "**t  to  b«  contended  with,  in  their  way,  and 
3^;.s'S  ?«k2S;  as  ™aiy  of  C^^JT-  Tonicra  haa  givon  some  very 
miui.  ciiiMtoii.  wonderful  pjissages.  and  the  eleaniesa  of  the  early 
Itahan  and  Dutch  Bchoaln  is  beyond  all  imit^ition.  But  the 
coiumoD  bine  daubing  which  wo  hear  ercry  day  in  onr  best  gal- 
leries attributed  to  Ohiude  aud  Cuyp,  aud  the  genuine  okies  of 
Salvator,  and  of  both  the  Pouseing,  arc  not  to  be  compared  for 
an  instant  with  the  best  works  of  modom  times,  even  in  qnality 
and  trunspwrency  ;  while  in  all  matters  requiring  deb'catc  obser- 
vation or  aeenrate  science, — in  all  whieh  waa  not  attainable  by 
techniealitiee  of  art,  and  which  depended  upon  the  artist's 
knowledge  and  underetandiug  of  nature,  oil  the  works  of  the 
ancieni«  are  alike  the  productions  of  mere  children,  sometitues 
manifesting  great  sensibility,  but  proving  at  the  same  tine, 
behly  developed  intelligence  and  ill-regnlated  observation- 
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OF  TBUTH  OP  CLOUDS  : — MBST,  OF  TilE  REOIOH  OP  TDB  ClABCS. 

OuB  next  enbjcct  o(  inrcatigatioD  inusfc  bo  ihc  gpeciiic  char- 
acter of  clouth,  )i  FjwcicB  of  trulli  wliich  is  espucJully  nuglocted 
I)}'  iirtisU  ;  Ill-fit,  I>e(»iu60  as  it  is  witbiii  the  liniiU  of  posgibility 
f  1.  Difflciihy  of  that  a  cloud  may  assume  almost  any  form.itisdiffl- 
!i'iw-rl.ii'i''ilw  trath  ^"^^  ^  point  out,  and  not  always  ejwy  to  feel,  whew 
urciouti»coiuL*u.  in  error  consists  ;  and  secondly,  bccauao  it  is  totally 
impiHisiblo  to  study  the  forms  of  clouds  from  nature  with  oare 
and  accuracy,  aa  a  change  in  the  subject  takes  place  between 
every  touch  ol  the  following  pencil,  and  parte  of  an  outline 
Bkctdied  at  different  instants  cannot  harmonize,  nature  never 
having  intended  them  to  come  together.     Still  if  artists  were 
more  in  the  habit  of  sketching  clouds  rapidly,  and  as  accurately  i 
a8  pownililu  in  the  outline,  from  nature,  instiwl  of  tlauhijig  down 
what  they  coll  "  effects"  witli  tlio  brush,  tlicy  would  soon  tind      11 
there  is  more  beauty  about  their  forms  than  can  be  arrived  at^| 
hy  any  random  felicity  of  invention,  bowovor  brilliant,  and  mora  ^1 
essential  eharactcr  than  can  bo  violated  without  incurring  the 
charge  uf  falsehood, — falsehood  as  direct  and  dennite,  though 
not  OS  traceable  as  error  in  the  loss  Toriod  foatotcs  of  ot^nio 
form. 

The  lirat  and  most  impoi-Uuit  character  of  clonds,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  different  altitudes  at  which  they  are  formed.     The 
atmosphere  may  he    eonvenicntly  considered    aa  divided   into) 
ss  variftiion  or  ^'"'™  spacca,  eiitih  inhabited  hy  clouds  of  epccific 

iWrrhjimi-i.Tiit  character  altogetlicr  different,  though,  in  reality. 
dinpTim'     olciii-     ,  .  ,?   ,  ,..«,,  .1  , 

iimi...  ^Tiipiim-o  there  is  no  distinct  limit  fixed  between  them  by 
iii'j  ,n„j  t„„vp-  natui-e,  clouds  being  formed  at  eivra  altitadc,  and 
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fiiiflmrt a« hfiuiig.  jiiirtjikingaccoiding  to  their  altitude,  more  or  loss      1 
of  the  characters  of  the  nppor  or  lower  regions.  ^| 
The  scenery  of  the  sky  is  tlma  fonnod  of  an  infinitely  graduated  ^ 
series  'd  systematic  forms  of  cloud,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
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regiou  ia  vbich  alono  it  is  formed,  and  eoah  of  wliich  hus 
specific  cfiaractere  which  can  only  bo  properly  determined  by 
Coni[KirJug  tUem  as  thoy  arc  found  ck-iirly  dislinguiiihod  by  in- 
tervals of  cunsidenkble  space.  I  aliutl  therefore  consider  the 
iky  aa  divided  into  three  rt!f,'ioiis — the  iij)|)or  ivginti,  or  region 
of  the  I'.irnis  ;  the  contra!  region,  or  legion  of  the  striitus  ;  the 
lower  region,  or  the  region  of  Iht;  nun-cloud. 

The  clouds  which  1  wish  to  consider  an  included  in  the  upper 
region,  never  touch  even  the  highest  mountaina  of  Europe,  and 
naay  therefore  bo  looked  upon  as  never  formed  below  an  eleva- 
iisiwiinortii*  '''*'^  •*'  ^^  least  15,000  futit;  they  arc  the  motion, 
nppccngioo.  Iq^  multitudinous  Iine«  of  delicate  vapor  with 
which  the  bltiu  of  the  open  sky  is  commonly  etrenked  or  speckled 
aftur  sevoml  dayti  of  tlno  wcuther.  I  muut  be  pardoned  for 
giving  a  detailed  description  of  their  specific  characters  as  tluiy 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  work«  of  modern  Hrtists.  and 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  frerinently  of  lln-m  in  future  parta 

of  the  work.  Their  chief  clmracteri*  are — first, 
BMOfcai  «t»nep-  Symmetry  :    Thev  are  nearly  always  arrantred  in 

*>ome  deiinite  and  evident  order,  commonly  m 
long  ranks  reaching  souietimoa  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon, 
each  rank  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  trausverso  bars 
of  about  the  same  length,  each  bar  tbickc.it  in  the  middle,  and 
terminating  in  a  traceless  vaporous  point  at  each  side  ;  the 
ranks  are  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  bars  of  course 
at  right  angles  to  it ;  these  latter  are  commonly  slightly  bent 
in  tho  middle.  Freijuoiitly  two  systenis  u^  Lhis  kind,  indicative 
of  two  ourn.mts  of  wind,  at  dilTerent  altitudes  intei'scct  one 
another,  forming  a  network.  Another  frequent  arrangement  is 
in  groups  of  excessively  fine,  silky,  parallel  fibres,  commonly 
radiating,  or  having  a  tendency  to  radiate,  from  one  of  their 
extremities,  and  terminating  in  a  plumy  sweep  at  the  other  : — 
these  are  vulpirly  known  as  "marcs'  tails."  Tlic  plumy  and 
expanded  cstremity  of  these  is  often  bent  upwunls,  eomctimeii 
buck  and  up  again,  giving  an  appearance  of  great  flexibility  and 
unity  at  the  same  time,  as  tf  the  clouds  were  tough,  and  wonld 
hold  together  however  bent.  The  narrow  extremity  is  itiviiri- 
ably  turned  to  tho  wind,  and  the  fibres  are  parallel  with  ita 
diroetioD.     The  upper  clonds  always  fall  into  some  modificatioii 
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of  ono  or  other  of  these  arrangroments.  Thoy  thna  differ  from 
all  other  ctoiidi),  in  having  a  |)1»n  and  8,vittem  ;  vhercM  other 
cloiidg,  though  Lht'ro  are  certain  laws  which  they  cannot  hi-cak, 
have  yet  perfect  freedom  from  anything  like  a  relative  and  gen- 
eral Bystcm  of  government.  The  upjjor  cloiids  are  to  the  lower, 
what  soldiera  on  paratle  arc  to  a  mixed  multitude  ;  no  men  waUt 
on  their  heads  or  their  hands,  and  so  there  arc  certain  laws 
which  no  clouds  violate  ;  but  there  is  nothing  except  in  the 
upper  clouds  rctiemhling  symmetrical  discipline. 

Secondly,  Sharpness  of  Edge  :  The  edges  of  the  bars  of  the 
npper  clouds  which  are  tui-ned  to  the  wind,  are  often  the  sharp* 
est  which  the  sky  slmwa  ;  no  ontlino  whatever  of  any  other  kind 
(5  ThoifMCMii- '^' '''"'"''  however  marked  and  energetic,  ever  ap- 
biKdciioMr.  preaches  the  delicate  decision  of  those  edges.  The 
outline  of  8  hLick  thunder-cloud  is  striking,  from  the  great 
energy  of  the  color  or  aliade  of  the  general  mae^s ;  but  as  a  line, 
it  is  soft  and  indistinct,  compared  with  the  edge  of  the  cirrus, 
in  a  clear  sky  with  a  hriak  breeze.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edge 
of  the  bar  turned  away  from  the  wind  is  always  soft,  often  im- 
perceptible, melting  into  the  blue  interstice  between  it  and  its 
next  neighbor.  Commonly  the  sharj>er  one  edge  ia,  the  aofter 
is  the  other,  and  the  clouds  look  flat,  and  as  if  they  slipped  over 
each  otiier  like  the  scales  of  a  flsli.  Wlien  both  edges  are  soft^ 
as  is  always  t}ie  cnse  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  windless,  tho 
cloud  looks  solid,  round,  and  fleecy. 

Thirdly,   Multitude:  The  delicacy  of  those  vapors  is  some 
times  carried  into  such  an  infinity  of  division,  that  no  othc 
sensation  of  number  that  the  earth  or  heaven  can  give  Is 
IB.  Tiwir  Bura.  imprsssive.     Kumber  is  always  moat  felt  when  it 
^-  is  symmetrical,  (vide  Burke  on  "Sublime,"  Part 

ii.  sect.  8,5  and,  tkorcforo,  no  sea-waves  nor  fresh  leaves  make  ji 
their  number   so  evident   or  so    impressive  as  those  vapors^H 
Nor  ia  nature  content  witli  an  infinity  of  bars  or  lines  alone — " 
each  bar  is  in  its  turn  eevcrcd  into  a  number  of  small  unduta* 
tory  masses,  more  or  less  connected  acoording  to  the  violence  of 
the  wintl.     When  this  division  in  merely  effected  by  undulation^ 
the  cloud  exactly  resembles  sea-Band  ribbed  by  the   tide  ;  but 
when   the  division   amounts   to   real   separation  we  bare  the 
mottled  or  mackerel  skies.    Commonly,  the  in^ater  the  diviiion  olj 
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iU  bars,  the  broader  and  mon  shapeless  is  the  rank  or  field,  so  that 
ia  the  mottled  sky  it  is  lost  altogether,  and  wo  have  large  ir- 
regular Helds  of  eqiiul  amt,  iniu^scn  like  Hocks  of  t^hocp  ;  aach 
oloudtf  are  throe  or  four  thouaand  feet  below  tiiu  lugitimaU-  cirrus. 
I  baTo  seen  them  ca;st  a  shudow  on  the  Mont  lilmit-  ul  tjuntiet,  &o 
that  Uiev  must  descend  nearly  to  within  filteeu  thousand  feet  of 
tho  earth. 

Fourthly,  Purity  of  Color  :  The  nearest  of  these  clouds^ 
thoac  OTcr  the  ohservcr'a  head,  being  at  least  three  mites  above 
him,  and  nearly  all  entt^ring  tlio  oi-diujiry  Bphoro  of  vision, 
further  from  him  still, — tlietr  dark  ttldoii  are  much 
udr  pwgUwtr  grayer  and  cooler  than  thoae  of  other  clouds, 
owing  to  their  distaucc.  They  are  composed  ol 
the  pnrest  aqueous  vapor,  free  from  all  foulness  of  earthy 
gBsea,  and  of  this  in  the  lightest  and  moat  ethereal  state  in 
which  it  can  be,  to  he  visible.  Furthor,  they  roceire  the  hght 
cf  the  sun  in  a  state  of  fur  greater  intensity  than  lower  obtecta, 
the  beams  being  ti-ausmitted  to  them  through  atmospheric  air 
far  ]€«s  dense,  and  wholly  nnafEcctod  by  mist,  smoke,  or  any 
other  impnrity.  Hence  their  colors  are  more  pure  anrl  vivid, 
Hod  their  white  less  sullied  than  thoso  of  any  other  clouds. 

Lastly,  Variety  :  Variety  is  novur  so  cotiapicnows,  :ia  when  it 
is  miited  with  symmetry.  Tho  perpetual  change  of  form  in 
other  clondff,  is  monotonous  in  its  very  dissimitarlty,  nor  is 
|8.ivdt»BrtBtj  diffcrcnee  striking  where  uo  cotinection  is  im- 
otiDtm.  plied;   hut  if  through  a  range  of  barred  elouda, 

creasing  half  the  heAvcn,  all  governed  by  the  same  forces  mid 
falling  into  one  genoriJ  form,  there  he  yet  a  nuirked  and  evident 
dissimilarity  between  each  member  of  the  greiit  mass— one 
more  Ibicly  drawn,  the  next  more  delicately  moulded,  the  next 
more  gracefully  bent — each  broken  into  differently  modelled 
and  variously  numbered  groups,  the  variety  is  doubly  striking, 
becauae  oontrasteil  with  the  |ierfect  symniei.ry  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  Hence,  tho  importance  of  the  truth,  that  nature  never 
lets  one  of  Cho  membens  of  even  her  most  iliEiciplini'iI  groups  of 
cloud  be  like  another ;  but  though  each  ii;  adapted  for  the  same 
functioD,  and  in  its  great  features  resembles  all  the  othora,  not 
me,  out  of  the  milliunn  with  vvhiLtb  the  sky  is  checkered,  is 
without  a  separate  beauty  and  character,  appearing  to  have  bud 
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tinct  thouj^ht  occupied  in  its  conception,  und  distinct  forces 
\t&  prodtictioii  ;  imd  in  addition  to  tliis  perpetual  invcntioa, 
visibto  in  eacU  mumbur  of  each  sjatom,  wo  lind  s/stiims  of 
aeparate  cloud  iuterscctiug  one  anotlior,  tlie  sweeping  lines 
mingled  and  interwoven  with  tlic  rigid  bars,  these  in  their  tnm 
melting  into  banks  of  Hund-liko  ripple  and  fiakca  of  drifted  and 
irregnlar  foam  ;  nnder  all,  perhaps  the  miwsy  outline  of  some 
lower  cloiul  moves  heavily  across  the  motionless  buoyancy  of  tJio 
upper  linee,  and  indicates  at  ones  their  eleration  and  their 
repose. 

Such  are  the  ffreat  attribntoa  of  the  upper  clond  r^on  ; 
whether  they  are  beautiful,  valuable,  or  impressive,  it  is  not  our 
present  business  to  decide,  nor  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  rea- 
%  B.  -Mill  nh.  son  of  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Swiu"'"ff*',ri''«  whole  field  of  iinciont  landscape  art  affords,  ob  far 
Swu  ri''Xii!nt  ^  ^*J  remember,  but  one  instaaeo  of  any  effort 
iwkUoijw.  wlmt*ver  to  represent  the  character  of  this  cloud 

rejrion.  That  one  instance  is  the  landscape  of  Rubens  in  our 
own  gallery,  in  which  the  mottled  or  fleecy  sky  is  given  with 
perf(H!t  truth  and  exquisite  beauty.  To  tliia  should  jierhapa  be 
added,  gome  of  the  backgrouude  of  the  hietoriciil  puinter^,  where 
horizontal  lines  were  required,  and  a  few  level  bars  of  white  or 
H'arm  color  cross  the  serenity  of  tlic  blue.  Those,  m  far  as  they 
go,  are  often  very  perfect,  and  the  elevation  and  repose  of  their 
effect  might,  wo  iihould  have  thought,  have  pointed  out  to  the 
landscape  painters  that  there  was  something  (I  do  nob  say 
much,  but  cerliiinly  soniething)  to  be  made  out  of  the  high 
clouds.  Kot  one  of  them,  however,  took  the  hint.  To  whom, 
among  them  all,  cjin  we  look  for  the  slightest  realization  of  the 
fine  and  faithful  descriptive  passage  of  the  '' Kxcursion,'^ 
already  alluded  to  : — 

'"  Bui  mys  of  ligljt. 
Now  Rudtlrnly  tJivcri^nji  fnim  tlio  orb. 
Rctlrt'il  t>Hiin(i  the-  nmuntain  lops,  or  veiled 
By  llbc  doiiso  nil",  slmt  upwnrda  tn  tlie  crown. 
Of  tliL"  blui-  fnmfimi-nl — nlofl^miil  wide  i 
And  luulliiudcH  of  liltk-  lloiiling  doiub). 
Ere  we.  ivliri  wlw,  of  cliim;^;  wvrv  conscious,  pierosd 
Thruiiu;!i  ttii.-iri'lln!i*«l  U'Xiiiri.',  liail  liecoioe 
Vmd  89  lin-,— Clouds  i^pnniMy  [M'»vd, 
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lonumeralilc  muilitude  of  forxm 
Sciuicnxl  ilirbuu;!!  hulf  tLv  oiriJe  of  Uto  aky  ; 
AdiI  giviujf  liack.  anil  Khvilding  each  on  each^ 
Willi  pmiligul  rnmmuninn,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  (he  niuippftrent  fount  of  glory 
The;  hfttl  imbibed,  nad  ceitscd  uol  to  rcMive. 
That  which  the  hcaTens  diiplajred  the  liquid  deep 
Re{»!»t(Ml,  but  wil]i  uiiity  Biililiint:." 

There  is  bnt  one  master  whone  works  we  can  think  of  while 
ire  read  this  ;  ono  alonft  haa  taken  notice  of  the  neglected  upper 
aky  J  it  is  his  pecnliaraml  favorite  fieltt ;  ho  has  watched  its 
IML  TkttaiMM  6Tcrj  modiScation,  and  given  its  every  phase  and 
fcatnra ;  at  all  hours,  in  all  seaHuns.  he  hu^  fol- 
h>wod  its  passions  and  its  cbangoi!,  and  had 
brought  down  and  laid  open  to  the  world  another  apocalypse  oC 
heaven. 

There  is  scarcely  a  painting  of  Turner's,  in  which  Boronity  of 
bI^  and  intensity  of  liglit  luv  aimed  at  together,  in  which  thcao 
clcnids  are  not  used,  tbough  there  ore  not  two  cases  in  which 
thev  arc  used  altogether  alike.  Sometimes  they  are  crowded 
together  in  masses  of  mingling  light,  as  in  the  Shylock  ;  every 
part  and  atom  93rmpjithi)nng  in  that  continnons  exprcMion  of 
alow  movement  which  Shelley  has  bo  beautifully  touched  : — 

"  Uodvnieath  the  yuung  gray  dawn 
A  multitude  of  dvaso.  wliite  fleecy  fltouds, 
Wefe  wnu^rlug  Id  thick  flocitu  along  Uio  mouataltis, 
S^^)A«rdadbif  the  flaw.  ufun&Urg  wind." 

At  other  times  they  are  blended  with  the  sky  itself,  felt  only 
beni  and  there  hy  a  ray  of  light  catling  them  into  existence  out 
of  its  miitty  shade,  as  in  the  Mercury  and  Argue  ;  sometimes, 
when?  great  repose  is  to  be  given,  they  appear  in  a  few  de- 
tached, equal,  rounded  flakes,  which  seem  to  hang  motiyiiteM, 
each  like  the  shadow  of  the  other,  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Mnith,  as  in  the  Acro-Corinth  ;  aotnotimea  they  are  scattered  in 
fiery  flyiog  fragments,  each  burning  with  separate  energy,  as  in 
the  Tomeraire  ;  sometimes  woven  together  with  flue  threads  of 
intermediate  darkness,  melting  into  the  blue  as  in  the  3Japo- 
leon.  But  in  all  cases  the  exquisite  manipulation  of  the  master 
gives  to  each  atom  of  the  multitude  its  own  character   and 
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exprossioo.  Though  tlicv  Ik)  countless  as  teavee,  each  has  its 
pQrtiou  of  liglit,  iU  sIkwIow,  itn  redox,  its  pecalukr  ami  sepamt- 
iiig  form. 

Take  for  inataiit-o  tho  Illiidtrntud  ediliori  of  It^tgers's  Poems,* 
and  o[)oii  it  at  Mio  80th  [lugu,  and  obaorvo  huw  ovory  attrilnUe 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  tho  upper  skv,  ia  there  rendered 

with  thofaithfidnessof  a  mirror  ;  Die  long  lines  of 
IndriM)  an  lbs  ptirallol    boFS,  thc  dclicatc    curvature    from    the 

wind,  which  the  inclination  of  the  sail  ahowa  you 
to  ho  from  tho  west ;  tho  oxcceaive  sharpuoaa  of  every  edge 
which  is  ttirned  lu  tiic  wind,  tho  fuintaosa  of  every  opposil^  one> 
the  breaking  tip  of  e»ch  bnr  into  rounded  mussL'i!,  and  finally, 
tho  iQuoneeiviLliltf  vuri«ty  with  whiuh  individual  form  has  hccD 
given  to  every  member  of  t)ie  multitude,  and  not  only  individual 
form,  hut  roundness  iinil  subatancc  oven  where  there  is  scarcely 
a  hairbreadth  of  cloud  to  express  it  in.  Obnervc,  above  every- 
thing,  the  varying  indicution  of  sjKLce  and  depth  in  the  whole,  m 
that  you  may  look  through  anil  througli  from  onceloud  to  another, 
feeling  not  merely  how  they  retire  to  the  horizon,  but  how  they 
melt  back  into  thc  recesses  of  the  sky ;  every  inlorval  being 
filled  with  flhsolute  air,  and  all  its  spaces  sA  melting  and  (liictu- 
iitiiig.  and  fraught  with  change  us  with  repose,  that  as  you  look, 
you  will  fancy  that  thc  niys  shoot  higher  and  higher  into  tbo 
vault  of  light,  and  that  the  pale  streak  of  horizontal  vapor  Is 
melting  away  from  the  cloud  that  it  crosses.  JJow  watch  for 
tho  next  barred  sunrise,  and  taKp  this  vignette  to  the  window, 
and  test  it  hy  nature's  own  clouda,  among  which  you  wnll  find 
forms  and  passages,  I  do  not  say  merely  tikf,  hut  apparently  the 
actual  originals  of  parts  of  this  very  drawing.  And  with  whom 
will  you  do  this,  except  with  Turner? /Will  you  do  it  with 
Claude,  and  sot  that  blank  square  yard  of  blue,  with  its  round, 
white,  flat  fixtures  of  similar  cloud,  beside  the  purple  infini'"" 
of  nature,  with  her  eouiitla^ta  multitude  of  sliadowy  lines,  a; 
ilaky  waves,  and  folded  veils  of  variable  mist?  Will  you  do 
with  PouBBin,  and  sot  those  mossy  stops  of  unyielding  aolidityf 


I 


*  I  iu<c  this  work  rrtHiueutly  for  illnstnitioD,  becMtute  it  (it  (Ix;  only  unu  I 
know  in  wliiclt  tin*  I'lij^nivt^r  tiiix  worked  willi  (IdicHcr  ttuoiigh  to  give  th« 
rtal  forma  and  toiicbus  iti  Turner,  I  ciiu  iwuwu  from  tlivse  plates,  (in  nuf» 
tioDfi  of  fonn  only,)  aearly  as  nsU  m  1  could  from  ttie  drawings. 
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vith  the  chariot-and-foiir  driviug  up  thorn,  by  the  side  of  the 
delicate  fonus  which  torminatoin  thiroa<)g  ton  fiiio  for  Ihe  eye  to 
follow  thorn,  ami  of  texitirc'  fto  thin  woven  lltal  the  earliest  Ktdrs 
■hiiK-  through  them  ?  Will  yoti  do  it  with  Siilvator,  and  set  that 
TftUime  of  violent  and  reDttO'iui  nianiifiu.>|j)ry  Hmake  hcHido  ihuw 
tsiXm  and  i|niet  bare,  which  pause  in  the  heaven  os  if  they  would 
msver  leuve  it  more  ? 

Now  we  have  juul  soeu  how  Turuer  uges  Iho  sharp-edged  cirri 
[llOD  lie  aims  at  giving  groat  transpaivnc-y  of  air.      But  it  woa 
mn  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Bnnbeams.  or  the  np]H>ar. 
anec  of  them,  :tro  alwiiVH  Kharnor  in  their  cil-n)  in 

lit    Ul*    BH!    or  ^.  ^L  ■         -  -    .  .1 

ttw  cirnw  In  cx<  ]importion  US  the  air  is  more  misty,  as  tlicy  ore 
""""^  '  most  deliued  in  u  room  wlieru  there  is  muat  dust 
flying  about  iu  it.  Consequently,  in  tho  vignette  wo  have  been 
juxt  noticing,  where  traiiupareney  i«  t*i  Ipo  giveu,  tliougli  tlaere 
13  a  blaz«  of  light,  its  beams  are  never  edged  :  a  t«nd&Qcy  to  rays 
is  visible,  but  yon  cannot  in  any  part  tind  a  -tingle  marhcd  edge 
uf  a  risiog  sntibc-iim,  tlic  Hky  is  merely  tiiori',  (luKhcil  in  one  placo 
tban  anoUicr.  Now  let  ua  ece  what  Turner  docs  when  ho  wanted 
mist.  Tarn  to  the  Alps  at  Daybreak,  page  l'J3,  in  the  Gitmo 
Inok.  Uere  wo  have  the  ein'i  uaod  again,  but  now  llit^y  have 
IU)  nliarp  edges,  they  are  all  flc-ccy  iind  minglingwitli  e-ach  other, 
tbough  every  one  of  thera  hua  the  moat  oxnuisitc  indication  of 
iDdividunl  form,  and  they  melt  hai^k,  not  till  tliey  are  lust  in 
cxocoding  light,  us  iu  the  other  plate,  but  into  a  niyetcrions, 
Biictuating,  liliadowy  sky,  of  which,  though  the  light  penetrates 
through  it  all,  you  perceive  every  part  to  bo  chavgod  with 
npor.  Notice  particularly  the  lialf-indiciited  forma  even  wliero 
it  11  most  serene,  behind  the  snowy  mountains.  And  now,  how 
ue  the  Buubeanu  druwn  ?  no  luugor  iudcci»ive,  ftushtng,  palpi- 
tating, every  one  is  sharp  and  clear,  and  tei-minatod  by  doihutc 
thndow  ;  note  etfpeeiully  the  marked  liaea  on  the  upper  cloud  ; 
fmally,  observe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  indicating  the 
6garc«,  which  arc  here  misty  and  indistingniahable,  telling  only 
m  diadows,  tbough  they  uru  near  aud  largu,  whilo  Ihasn  in  the 
former  vignette  came  clear  npon  the  eye,  though  they  were  so 
bu-  off  as  to  appear  mere  points. 

Kow  in  this  perpetual  consistency  in  all  points,  this  concen- 
traUon  of  every  fact  which  can  possibly  bear  upon  what  we  w* 
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to  bo  told,  this  watohfulncBB  of  the  entire  mcaamg  and  sjBtom 
of  natures  wliioh  SlU  every  part  aud  8])ace  of  the 
■uoMrrui  «voT  picture  witk  cuJDdidences  of  witness,  which  come 
out  upuu  us,  as  thoy  would  from  Ihu  rualily.  more 
fnlly  And  deeply  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  wo  poness  and 
the  attention  we  give,  admirablo  or  not  ?  1  oould  go  on  writing 
pft)^>  atier  pugo  on  every  Hky  of  Turner's,  and  )K>iiitmgDnt  fresh 
trathe  in  every  one.  In  the  Havre,  for  instaneo,  of  the  Rivers 
ut  Fnuiee  we  have  a  new  luuL  puiuled  out  tu  us  with  respect  to 
these  cirri>  namely,  their  being  eo  f^nt  and  traoBpaFout  aa  not 
to  be  diittinguiithahlo  from  the  bine  of  the  sky,  (h  fre^iuent  case,) 
except  ill  the  coureu  of  a  simbeam,  which,  however,  does  not 
tllnmine  their  edges,  they  being  not  aolid  enough  to  reflect 
light,  but  penotmtos  their  whole  substance,  and  renders  them 
Out,  luniiiiuus  forms  in  it»  path,  instantly  and  totully  lost  at  ita 
edge.  And  ttiuu  n  separiite  o»aiiy  would  )>e  recjuired  by  every 
picture,  to  make  fully  understoixl  the  new  phenomena  which  it 
treated  and  ilhistnitL-d.  But  after  ouce  sliowiug  wliat  are  the 
prevailing  channTteristici  of  these  clouds,  we  can  only  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  trace  them  whercvtr  tltey  occur.  Thero  are 
Home  fine  and  cbarncterietie  puaaogoa  of  this  kind  of  eloud  giren 
by  Stiinllold.  thoiigli  he  darus  not  nse  them  in  multitude,  and  is 
wanting  in  those  refined  qualities  of  form  whioti  it  ia  tolaliy 
impossible  to  explain  in  words,  but  which,  perhaps,  by  simple 
outline-8,.  on  a  large  scale,  selectM  from  the  cloud  forms  of 
various  artists,  I  may  in  following  portions  of  the  work  ill 
trate  with  the  pencil. 

Of  the  colors  of  these  clouds  I  have  spoken  before,  (Sec. 
Chap.  XL;)  but  though  1  then  alluded  to  their  purity  and  viviiU 
ness,  I  ecarcely  took  proper  notice  of  tlieir  variety  :  there  is 
f  14.  Thpciiorof  indeed  in  nature  variety  in  all  things,  and  it  would 
thoupiM^tJonds.  bg  absurd  to  insist  on  it  in  each  caae,  yet  tho 
colore  of  those  clomla  ai-o  so  maryellona  in  their  changofulnetw, 
that  they  require  purticulaj  notice.  If  you  wati'h  fur  tho  next 
suusct,  when  there  ai-e  a  cousiiicrable  number  of  thc«o  cirri 
in  the  sky,  yon  will  see,  especially  at  tho  zwnith,  that  the  sky 
doM  not  remain  of  the  snmc  color  for  two  inches  together;  ono 
eloud  baa  a  dark  side  of  cold  blue,  and  a  fringe  of  milky  white  ; 
another,  ahove  it,  has  a  dark  eldc  of  purple  and  an  edge  of  rod 
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another,  nearer  the  eun,  has  an  under-side  of  orange  and 
au  edge  of  gold  ;  these  you  will  find  mingled  with,  and  pasaing 
into  the  blue  of  the  sky,  which  in  places  you  will  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  from  the  cool  gray  of  the  darknr  doudb,  and  which 
will  bo  itaelf  full  of  gradation,  now  pure  and  deep,  now  fnint 
and  feeble  ;  and  all  thisi  is  dune,  not  iu  larjje  pieces,  nor  on  a 
targe  Bcale,  but  over  and  over  agiuu  in  every  square  yard,  so  that 
there  is  no  single  part  nor  por(ic>n  of  the  wluiK-  sky  which  has 
not  in  iteolf  variety  of  color  enough  for  a  separate  pieture,  and 
}H  no  single  part  wbitOi  h  liku  another,  or  which  has  not  somo 
pecnliar  aoureu  of  boaiity,  and  some  i)eculiar  arrangement  of 
color  of  its  own.  Now,  instead  of  this,  you  get  iu  tlie  old 
masters — Cuyp,  or  Claude,  or  wliwvor  ttiey  may  be — a  field  of 
blue,  delicately,  beautifully,  and  imiformly  shaded  down  to  the 
yellow  sun,  with  a  certain  number  of  similar  cloudn.  each  with 
a  dark  side  of  the  same  gray,  and  an  edge  of  the  same  yellow. 
I  do  not  aay  that  nature  never  doe.''  anything  like  this,  but  I  eay 
that  her  prinriple  is  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  thai  what  site 
does  more  tlian  tlii^, — wliat  I  have  above  described,  and  what 
yon  may  see  in  nine  sunsets  out  of  ten, — has  been  observed, 
attempted,  and  rendered  by  Turner  only,  and  by  him  with  a 
fidehty  and  torce  which  proHents  n.s  with  more  essential  tmth, 
and  more  clear  expreflKion  and  iltuittration  of  natural  laws,  in 
vmj  wreath  of  vapor,  than  oomposed  the  whole  stock  of 
heavenly  informiiLion,  which  laHtod  Cuyp  and  Claude  tlieir  Uvea. 
We  cltwo  then  oar  present  couaidoration  of  the  upper  clouds, 
to  rotom  to  them  when  we  know  what  ia  beautiful  ;  we  have 
al  pre«>nt  only  to  remember  that  of  these  chmds.  and  the  truths 
IU.  BoMiiiuii*-  connected  with  them,  none  before  Turner  had 
*^  taken    any    notice    whatsoever ;    that    liiui    they 

therefore  heon  even  feebly  and  imperfpetly  R^priisenteil  by  him, 
they  would  yet  have  given  him  a  iduJm  to  lie  considered  more 
extended  and  nniveitsal  iu  his  statement  of  Lrnths  than  any  of 
Ms  predecessors  ;  how  mueh  moro  when  wo  find  that  deep 
Bdelity  in  his  studied  and  perfect  skiee  which  opens  new  Bonrcee 
of  delight  to  every  advanoement  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  every 
added  moment  of  our  coatomplaliou. 


»*  t  »'i»'*x«  t  /i  *»#^»  t  /'txrikt^m^iCi^j 
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OP  TOB    CEKTRAL    CXOtTO 


We  haro  next  to  inrestigalo  tho  character  of  the  Goniral 
Cload  Region,  which  I  coiifiidtT  aii  including  all  cloada  vhich 
lire  the  iisuaJ  cImntcLemtic  of  ordiniti-y  scrono  woather,  imd 
|i.  Biti-ni  tHij  whicli  touch  and  envelop  tbe  mouatains  of 
3*"*th«"^M!  Switxerlaod,  but  never  affoct  those  of  our  own 
ekiad  ri^oo.  jgland ;  they  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
ocoupjring  a  apace  of  air  ton  tliousivnd  feet  in  height,  extending 
from  (ivo  t^  (ifteon  thuutwiid  feot  aljovw  the  sea. 

Those  clonds,  according  to  their  olcTatioo,  appear  with  groatfl 
variety  of  form,  often  partakiug  of  tlio    streaked  or    mottled 
cliaraelLT  of  tha  higher  region,  and  as  ofteu,  when  llie  precur- 
sors of  storm,  manifesting  forma  closely  connected  with    the 
lowest  rain  clondri ;  hut  the  apeciea  cajiocially  chnractcristio  of 
the  central  rugion  is  a  white,  ragged,  irregular,  and  scattered 
vapor,  wlii(-l)  has  litUe  form  and  Icae  color,  and  of  which  a  goo^H 
example  may  bo  eoeu  in  the  largest  landscape  of  Ouyp,  in  th»™ 
Dulwich  Gallery.     When  this  vapor  collects  into  masses,  it  is 
partially  ronndcd,  clumsy,  and  ponderous,  m  if  it  would  tumble 
out  of  the  sky,  shaded  with  a  dull  gray,  and  totally  devoid 
any  appearance  of  energy  or  motion.     Even  in  nature,  tlu 
cloudH  are  comparatively  uninteroating,  sciiroely  worth  raising" 
our  huiidti  to    look  at ;  and  ou  cauvas,   valuable 

oUimK   r^  only  a»  a  means  of  introducing  light,  and  breaking 

ncir"^^!!!:""^  thi?    monotony  of   blue  ;   yet  they    arc,  perhapii,^ 
h!J^t  boyond  all  others  the  favorite  chtude  of  the  I>ulolt4| 


JS.  Itt  ohiu«:to]'' 
Kile  oliiitiK  n>- 
aTiiiJiit;  an  nllun- 
■III 


fur  thdf  ropnimn 
mlloii,   ftn-   Ihuni 

j"rm  wiX'the'Sid  masters.  Wliotlicr  they  had  any  motive  for  tho 
itiafliem.  adoption  of  such  materials,  beyond  the  extrema 

facihty  with  which  acres  of  canvas  might  thus  bs  covered  with- 
out any  troubluaomo  exertion  of  thought ;  or  any  t<imptation  to 
such  aelectioua  beyond  the  impossibility  of  error  whore  natora 


J 
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•hows  no.  form,  and  tlie  irapcMsiljility  of  deficiouey  whore  alio 
ehrtws  nn  beauty,  it  ia  not  here  the  place  to  ilotcrminc.  Such 
skies  are  happily  beyond  thu  rcauli  uf  uritiuisin.  Tor  ht:  who  tclU 
yon  notbiti<;  uuiinot  tell  you  u  fuUchood.  A  liUlu  flak«-whtt0, 
glazed  with  a  ligltt  Ijruith  over  the  (.'arcfuily  toneil  blue,  per- 
mitted io  IhU  into  wliiitever  fonna  cliuuvo  miglit  d^'U 4*1111110, 
with  tho  single  precaution  Lhat  tlu-ir  vdm-A  should  be  f.i'brably 
irregohir,  aopplicd,  in  hundreds  of  iustanocs,  a  sky  ^-Ato  good 
enough  for  all  ordinary  pHr|m«ua — quiUi  good  cnoiig?.  for  witf I* 
to  graze,  or  boors  to  play  at  niue-piua  uader— .»nd  ot.adlly  devoid 
ol  all  tliat  cuuld  gratify,  infurm,  or  uJIvud.    ^ 

Bat  although  this  kind  of  cloud  it!,  w.  I  hi.v<j  FJiid,  typical 
of  the  central  region,  il  is  not  cue  wltioh  nature  i«  fund  qL 
She  scarcely  ever  lets  an  hour  pass  witlioiit  r.ome  n)aT)ife«it:ition 
of  iluer  forms,  Bomotiuieii  np-troachinz  the  upper 
or  Sdvaioi  Had  cim,  soDiotimes  thc  Iiiv/orc.imiilus,  And  tlicn  m 
tho  lower  oultiucs,  wii  huvi.  Lbu  nei'.reiit  uppruxiina- 
tioD  which  nature  ever  prt-^-'nts  to  tho  ci&uds  of  Claude.  Salvatoi, 
and  Pousaiii,  lo  the  ch:iractcrs  ot  which  I  mujt  rentivst  esiwcial 
atteutiou,  as  it  is  here  only  tl\n.t  we  shall  liave  a  fair  opporta- 
bi^of  comparing  titcir  skies  with  thoae  of  tho  modern  achool. 
I  chaU,  us  before,  glance  rapidly  at.  the  great  liiwa  of  spoeific 
form,  and  so  put  it  in  the  powur  4if  Lhe  ruailor  to  judge  lot  hiiu- 
kU  of  the  truth  of  representation. 

Cloud8,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  not  so  much  local  ■vapor, 
•a  TApor  rendered  locally  visible  by  a  fall  of  tcmporaturo.  Thus 
■  dead,  whoso  parts  arc  iu  cousbant  motion,  will  hover  on  a 
enowy  mour.tain,  puniuiug  eimstaiitly  tho  same 
track  upon  its  flanks,  and  yet  remaining  of  the 
Kunti  size,  the  sauiu  form,  and  in  the  same  pluue,  fur  half  a  day 
together.  No  matter  how  violent  or  how  capricious  Lhe  wind 
may  be,  the  instant  it  approaches  the  spot  where  tiie  chilly 
iBftuence  of  tlie  «now  extends,  the  moistnro  it  carries  becomes 
tiijhJe,  and  then  and  therci  the  clouil  forma  oti  the  instant, 
:^lMurenily  maintaining  its  form  agaiust  the  wind,  though  tlie 
careful  and  keen  eye  can  ma  all  ita  parts  iu  the  most  rapid 
nettott  acrosf  the  mounl^iiu.  The  outlines  of  such  u  cloud  are 
of  coarse  not  determined  by  the  irregular  impulses  of  the  wind, 
bothy  tlie  fixed  IlncH  of  radiant  heat  which  regulate  the  tern- 
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jM^ratnra  of  tlio  &tmoi!phorn  of  Lho  monntain.  II  is  termiimted, 
tlit'refore,  not  by  cliunging  curves,  but  by  etcatly  right  lines  of 
more  or  less  docisioii,  often  oiuctly  con-e»pami«ut  with  the  out- 
lino  of  tbd  monatsin  on  vhioh  it  is  formed,  and  falling  there< 
fore  into  grotesque  peaks  and  precipices.  I  haro  seoQ  the 
miirkod  und  angular  outline  of  tliu  Grandcs  Jomsaes,  ut 
Chamuunix,  mimicked  in  it£  cTcry  jog  by  a  line  of  clonda  aboTo 
it.  Another  result4)nt  phenomenon  in  the  formution  of  cloud 
iu  the  culm  air  lu  leewai-d  of  a  steep  summit ;  cloud  whoso  edges 
are  in  rapid  motion,  where  they  are  affwted  by  the  current  of 
the  wind  above,  and  stream  from  the  peak  like  the  smoke  of  a 
volcano,  yet  always  vani;sh  iit  a  ccriain  distance  from  it  as  steam 
issuing  from  a  chiranoy.  When  wot  weather  of  Boroc  duration 
is  approaching,  a  mnall  white  spot  of  duud  will  sometimes 
appear  low  on  the  hill  flanks  ;  it  will  not  move,  but  will  increase 
graduiilly  for  some  little  time,  tlien  diminish,  still  without  mor- 
ing  ;  disappear  altogether,  reappear  ten  minutes  afterwards, 
exactly  in  the  same  spot ;  increase  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before,  again  disappear,  again  ruturn,  and  at  Ituvl  peniianently  ; 
other  siiuiJur  H]Hits  of  cloud  forming  simultaneously,  with 
various  fluctuations,  each  in  its  own  spot,  and  at  the  eamc  level 
on  the  bill-side-,  until  all  expand,  join  togother.  and  form  an 
unbroken  veil  of  threatening  gray,  which  darkens  gradually 
into  storm.  What  in  such  cuse^  takes  place  palpably  and  re- 
markably, is  more  or  la&i  a  law  of  fonnation  in  all  clouds 
whatsoever  ;  tlioy  being  bounded  ratlier  by  lines  expressive  of 
changes  of  tem.peratiu'o  iu  the  atmosphere,  than  by  the  impulses 
of  the  curreulji  of  wind  in  which  those  cliauges  take  place. 
Kven  when  in  rapid  and  visible  motion  across  the  sky,  the 
variations  which  tiiko  plsec  in  their  ontlines  are  not  so  much 
ali^iratioHB  of  pf)9ition  and  arrangement  of  parts,  as  they  are 
the  alternate  formation  tind  disappearance  of  parts.  There  is, 
therefore,  usually  a  parallelism  and  ooneistency  in  their  great 
15.  Tii«irsDi,'ukr**^**''"^' '"'''*^''  8'^'^  system  to  the  smaller  cnrvei 
c^^on'^Jf't^-  *^^  which  they  m-o  composed  ;  and  if  these  great 
""'^  lines  he  taken,  rejecting  the  minntise  of  variation, 

tho  reanltant  form  will  almost  always  ho  angular,  and  full  of 
character  and  dccitjion.  In  the  (look-like  liclds  of  eqiml  masses, 
each  individual  mass  has  the  eifect,  not  of  an  elUpsu  or  circl 
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but  of  a  rlioinboid ;  the  iky  h  crwsed  and  checkered,  not 

honeycombed  ;   in  the  lovor    cnmnli,  even  though    tho  mogt 

ronnded  of  nil  clouds,  the  groups  are  not  like  halloons  or  hub- 

Itlps,  hut   liko  towers  or  mountains.     And  tlie  result  of  thU 

UTungempnt  in  niuMes  more  or  Ic!«  angular,  varied  with,  and 

cbioQy  cousLruutod  of,  cnrTes  of  the  nltuoet  freedom  and  beautj?, 

ift  tliat  appoflnince  of  exhanstloRs  and  fantastic  energy  which 

gnrcB  every  cloud  a  marked  chanictcr  of  ita  own,  suggesting 

nwmblances  to  the  K|)ecitic  outlines  of  organic  uhjecta.     I  do 

not  say  that  such  accidental  resemblances  arc  a  ebaroctor  to  be 

imitated;  but  merely  that  tlioy  bi'ur  witness  to  the  urigiuulity 

aod  rigor  of  separate  conception  in  cloud  forms,  which  give  to 

tbo  Bcenery  of  the  sky  a  force  and  variety  no  lew  delightful 

than  that  of  the  ohnnges  of  mountain  outline  in  a  hill  diatnck 

ol  great  elevation  ;  and  that  thero  ia  added  to  this  a  spirit-like 

feeling,  a  capricious,  mocking  imagery  of  passion  and   life, 

totally  different  from  any  oHocts  of  inanimate  form  that  the 

earth  can  eIiow. 

The  minor  contours,  out  of  which  the  larger  ontliues  are 
Mmpowd,  are  indeed  beautifully  curvilitifur  ;  but  they  are  never 
monotonoufl  in  their  cunrea.     First  comes  a  concave  line,  then 

a  convex  one,  then  an  angular  jug,  hrraking  off 
inioi uictr minor  into  S]irny,  tJicri  ii  duwnnglit  stmight  line,  then  a 

carve  again,  then  a  doe])  gup,  and  a  place  whore  all 
b  loat  and  melted  away,  and  so  on  ;  displaying  in  every  inch  of 
Ifaeform  renewed  and  ccaacleM  invention,  setting  off  grace  witli 
rigidity,  and  relieving  flexibility  with  force,  m  a  manner 
ceorcely  Icaa  admirable,  and  fur  more  oliangefnl  than  evoii  in  tlio 
moacolar  forniH  of  tbo  human  frame.  Nay,  such  is  the  ex- 
^Qifite  composition  of  all  this,  that  yon  may  take  any  single 
fragment  of  any  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  you  will  llnd  it  put 
together  as  if  there  had  been  a  year's  tliougbt  over  the  plan  of 
it,  arranged  with  the  moat  studied  inequality — with  the  most 
ilelicate  symmetrj- — with  the  most  elaborate  contract,  a  picture 
in  itaclf.  You  may  try  every  other  piece  of  cloud  in  the 
heaven,  and  you  will  find  them  every  one  as  perfect,  and  yot 
not  one  in  tlic  least  liku  another. 

Now  it  may  perbajjs,  tor  anything  wo  know,  or  have  yet 
proved,  be  highly  expedient  and  proper,  in  art,  that  this  variety. 
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individtialiij,  and  angular  character  should  bo  changed  into  a 

mass  of  convex    cnrrce,    each   precisely   like   i^^M 


■cfor*.  M  [fintx  neighbor  in  all  reapects,  and  uubruken  from 
'  '   "^  ginning    to    end ; — it    may    be    highly   original, 

miuttcrly,  bold,  whutcrcr  you  choose  to  call  it ;  but  it  isfalne.     !■ 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  aasert  that  the  clouds  which  in  aneien^B 
Cierniany  worn  more  ct;]>ocia1ly  and  pectilitiriy  devoted  to  the 
business  of  catching  prinocssea  ofiF  desert  isianda,  luid  carrying 
tliem  to  enchanted  ca^tlcB,  miglit  not  have  possessed  something 
of  the  pillowy  orgaaizalion  which  wo  may  Buppoae  best  adapted 
(or  functtonn  of  such  delicacy  and  dispat-eh.     But  1  do  mean  to 
Bay  that  the  clouda  which  God  sends  upon  his  earth  us   the 
ministers  of  dew,  and  rain,  anrl  shade,  and  with  which  he  adornjjH 
hie  heaven,  sotting  them  in  its  vjiult  for  the  thrones  of  hi^^ 
Bpirita,  have  not  in  one  instant  or  atom  of  their  existence,  one_ 
fouiure  in  oonmion  witli  8uch  conceptions  and  ureatiuns. 
Oiero  are,  beyond  dispute,  more  direct  aud  unmitigated  fa 
hooda  told,  and  mure  lawe  yf  nature  aet  at  open  defiance  in 
of  the  "rolling"  ekica  of  Salvator,  snch  a^  that  marked  159  in 
the  Oulwich  Gallery,  than  were   ever  attributed,  even  by  tl 
ignorant  and  unfeeling,  to  all  the  wildest  fliglits  of  Tumor  pt 
together. 

And  it  is  not  m  if  tho  error  were  only  occa«innal.     It 
systematic  and  constant  in  all  the  Italian  maatCFs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and   in  n\03t  of  the  Dntch.     They  looked 

clouds  as  at  everything  else  which  did  not  particle 

•nl' rniHciinoit  nt  lartv  hclp  them  in  their  great  end  of  decentiona 
ttivdiiuaaoMbu      ..:     ./  ,  ,,,  .... 

itnikti     Bchcni  With  uttcr  carelcsdue^  aud  bliml;ncsa  of  feeling, 

saw  that  there  were  a  great  many  rounded 

in  thorn, — found  it  much  eaeier  to  »weep  circles  than  to  dcai^ 

beautioH,  and  sat  down  in  their  studie«,  contented  with  per" 

pctnal  repetitions  of  the  same   spherical  conecptions,  having 

Htinnt  tht!  name  relation  to  tlie  cUnids  (if  nature,  that  a  child's 

carving  of  a  tuniiii  ha*  to  the  head  of  tho  Apollo.      Look  at  the 

ruund  things  about  the  sun  in  tho  bricky  Claude,  the  sraalleat 

of  the  three  Seaports  in  Die    National  Gallery.     They  are  a 

great  deal  more  like  half-erowoa  than  clouds.     Take  the  ropy, 

toagh-looking  wreath  in  the  Siwrifioe  of  Isaac,  and  find  one  part 

of  it,  if  yoQ  can,  which  is  not  the  repetition  of  every  oth«r  part 
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of  it,  oU  together  being  na  round  and  vapid  as  the  bruali  could 

dmw  them  ;  or  litko  the  two  cauliflower- like  prutuberaucos  ia 

Ko.  320   ot    the   Diilwich    Gallery,  ftiul    adniii-e    the  studied 

umilority  hctveen  them  ;  yon  cannot  tcU  which  in  which  ;  or 

take  the  so-called  Nioliolas  Pouaoin,  No.  213,  Diitwicb  (!allery, 

ill  which,  fnttii  the  lirowii  treefi  to  tho  riglil-imiul  ^Ido  of  Llio 

picture,  there  is  not  one  line  which  is  not  i>)iy»icul1y  imifoseiblo. 

But  it  in  nut  the  outline  only  wliiuh  i^  thui;  aysUruiattcuIly 

fake.     The  drawing  of  the  solid  form  is  worae  still,  for  it  is  to 

be  remembered  tbat  although  clouds  of  course  arranfce  thom- 

Bfilves  more  or  less  into  broad  masses,  with  a  light 

■umI  aide  and  dark  Hide,  both    their  light   nnd   shade 

are    invariably    oompoeod  of   a  eeriea  of  divided 

mtsfles,  each  of  which  has  in  ild  outliiio  an  mooli  variety  aiid 

character  as  tho  great  outUnc  of  tho  cloud  ;  proeonting,  there- 

fore,  a  Ibousaud  times  re|)e)ited,  all  that  1  have  doscribed  as 

cJiaractcristic  of  tho  genenil  form.    Not  aro  these  mnltitiidiuona 

diviflions  a  truth  of  Rlight  importance  in  tbe  charncterof  filcy,  for 

ibey  arc  dependent  on,  and  ilUiHtmtivo  of.  a  quality  which  is 

ttsnaUy  in  a  gretit  degree  overlooked, — tho  enormous  retiring 

epaoea  of  eolid  clouda.    Between  tho  illumined  edge  of  a  hoiii>ed 

clood,  and  that  part  of  its  body  which  turns  into  shadow,  there 

vill  generally  be  a  dear  distance  of  several  miles,  more  or  Ic^sa 

of  conrsc,  according  to  tho  general  size  of  tho  cloud,  but  in 

mch  largo  mas^s  as  in  Ponssin  and  others  of  the  old  mooters, 

occupy  the  fourth  or  tifth  of  tlio  visible  aky  ;  the  clear  illumined 

breaiUh  of  vapor,  from  the  edge  to  the  einuiow,  involves  at  Iciwt 

»  distance  of  Ave  or  bix  miles.     We  are  little  apt,  in  watching 

in.  Pcfnoium-  '^*^  changes  of  a  mountainous  range  of  cloud,  to 

m  lKih"nwsm-  '^'1*"^^  that  the  mawea  of  vaiwr  which  compose  it, 

Mn  nuKos.         flj.(.  huger  and  higher  than  any  mountain  range  of 

the  earth  ;  and  the  distances  between  mass  and  mass  are  noC 

yards  of  air  travereed  in  an  instant  by  tho  flying  form,  but  val- 

leya  of  changing  atmosphere  k'ligues  over  ;  that  the  slow  motion 

of  Bsoending  curves,  which  we  can  scarcely  trace,  is  a  boiling 

energy  of  exulting  vapor  ntsliing  into  the  heaven  a  thousand 

feet  in  a  minute  ;  and  tlmt  tho  toppling  angle  whose  sharp  edge 

almost  escapes  notice  in  the  multitndinons  forma  around  it,  is  a 

nodding  ])TOcipica  of  etorms,  3000  feet  from  base  to  Bommit. 
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It  is  not  until  ve  hure  actuaUy  compared  the  forms  of  the  sky 
with  the  bill  roD^es  of  the  cartli,  uml  eeea  the  Mariiij;  Alp 
OTertopp^  and  bnried  in  one  surge  of  the  nVy,  that  ivc  bc^n  to 
ooncoirc  or  appreciate  the  colossal  scale  of  tho  phenomena  of 
the  latter.  Hut  fit  this  thort>  cim  be  no  doubt  in  tho  mind  of 
any  one  accaatontod  to  trace  the  forms  of  clouds  among  hill 
nuiges — as  it  is  there  a  demoubtrublu  and  evident  lavt,  tluit  tho 
space  of  vapor  visibly  extended  over  an  ordinarilj  cloudy  sky. 
is  nut  \6AA,  from  the  point  nearest  to  the  observer  to  the 
horizon,  than  twenty  leagues  ;  thnt  the  size  of  every  mass  o: 
8C]mrate  form,  if  it  bo  at  nil  lar^^cly  divided,  is  to  be  exprotiKO' 
in  tcrma  of  miles;  and  thut  every  boiling  heap  of  iUnminatc 
mist  in  lh(>  nearer  tky,  ia  an  enormouR  mountain,  fifteen  or 
twenty  tlionaand  feet  in  height,  six  or  seven  miles  over  an 
illuminated  surface,  furrowed  by  a  thoututnd  culussal  mvinee, 
torn  by  locnl  toinpeste  int^i  peaks  and  promontories,  and  chaog- 
ing  its  features  with  the  majestic  velocity  of  tlie  volcano. 

To  those  who  have  onco  convinced  themselves  of  these  pro- 
portions fit  the  heaven,  It  will  be  immediately  evident,  that 
thougli  we  might,  without  much  violation  of  truth,  omit  the 
111.  And  coDNr-  ii'hui^  divisions  of  a  cloud  four  yards  over,  it  is 
Smr*iirf(i!'^J"Sf  '■''*  veriest  audacity  of  falsehood  to  omit  those 
foniur*.  maasoa  where  for  yards  we  have  to   read  mites 

first,  because  it  is   physically  impossible   that  auoh    a    s 
Bhuuld  be  without  many  and  vast  dlvisiuns ;  seoundly,  Imuuuhi 
divisions  at  such  distances  must  bo  eharpEy  and  forcibly  marked 
by  aerial  perspective,  so  that  not  only  they  must  be  there,  bu 
they  Luueit  bo  viijible  and  evident  to  the  ej'o;  and  thirdly,  because' 
these  raulhitudinousdivigions  are  absolutely  necesRary,  in  order 
to  express  this  spnco  and  distance,  which  cannot  bnt  be  fully 
and  imperfectly  felt,  even  with  every  aid  and  evidence  th 
nan  give  of  it 

Xow  if  an  artisiit  taking  for  his  subject  a  chain  of  vast  moan^ 
tuins,  sovcfal  icaguee  lung,  were  to  unite  all  their  varieties  of 
ravine,  crag,  chasm,  and  precipice,  into  one  solid,  unbroken 
|u.  Not  iichiiy  rna^.  with  one  li^ht  side  and  one  dark  side,  look- 
»iie(.miH«a,  jng  ijjjg  J,  white  ball  or  parallelo piped  two  yards 
broad,  the  words  "  breiidth,"  "boldness,"  or,  "generaliza- 
tion," would  sciLTcely  be  received  as  a  nufficient  apolugj  f or  a 
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proceeiiing  go  glaringly  falso,  and  eo  painfully  degrading.  IJai 
when,  uiaUi'ad  of  the  roally  lurgu  unci  siuijilu  furma  of  niuuntaiue, 
united,  as  tUey  commonly  are,  Uy  some  great  principle  of  com- 
mon organization,  and  so  closoly  rfatembling  each  other  as  ottea 
to  correspond  in  line,  and  join  in  effect  ;  when  inntt-ad  of  this, 
we  Lave  to  do  uiili  K[)dUX!8  uf  cluiid  cwioo  as  vast,  bri>k(tii  up  into 
a  multiplicity  of  fomis  necessary  to,  and  characteristic  of,  tlieir 
very  nature — those  forms  subject  to  a  thousand  local  changes, 
having  no  a^ociation  with  each  other,  and  rendered  visible  iu 
» thousand  placofl  by  their  own  tranoparency  or  cavities,  trhere 
tho  raonntttin  forma  would  he  loat  in  shade, — that  this  far 
greater  space,  and  this  far  mure  complicated  arrangement, 
should  be  all  summed  up  into  one  round  mafta,  with  one  swell 
of  vhit«^  and  one  Hat  side  of  unbroken  gray,  is  considered  an 
evidence  of  the  sublinicst  powers  in  tho  ortit^t  of  general ixativu 
and  breadth.  Now  it  may  be  broad,  it  may  be  grand,  it  may  bo 
bcantifol,  artiatical,  and  in  every  way  desirable.  I  don't  eay  it 
is  not — I  merely  say  it  is  a  concentration  of  every  kind  of  ftilse. 
hood  :  it  is  depriving  heaven  of  its  spaeo,  elomlfi  of  tlicir  buoy- 
ancy, winds  of  their  motion,  and  diatance  of  its  blue. 

This  ia  done,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  old  musters,  without  an 

Ciceptton.*     Their  idea  of  clouds  was  altogether  eimilar  ;  more 

or  less  perfectly  carried  out,  according  to  their 

con«.ptioni.  of  power  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  out  universally 
ifcii  ,iw  mid «-    [.  .  ^.  Vl  ^Li       J         I 

teoi  In  anriuit  tlio  tuimo  in  couc^ption.  It  was  the  idoa  of  a  com- 
paratively small,  round,  puffed -up  white  body, 
irregularly  adfioeiuted  witli  other  round  and  puffed-iip  white 
bodice,  each  with  a  white  light  side,  and  a  gray  dark  side,  and 
a  soft  reflected  light,  (loating  a  great  way  below  a  blue  dome. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  a  cloud  formed  by  most  people  ;  it  is  tlie 
firat,  general,  uncultivated  notion  of  what  we  sco  every  day. 
People  think  of  the  clouds  as  about  oa  large  as  they  look^ — forty 
yards  over,  perhaps ;  thoy  nee  geiicrally  that  thny  arc  solid 
budieii  subject  to  tho  some  laws  as  other  @olid  bodies,  roundish, 
whitish,  and  apparently  i3ui>iiuuded  a  great  way  under  a  high 
concavity.  So  that  these  ideas  be  toleniWy  given  with 
looth  paint,  they  arc  content,  and  call  it  nature.     How  differ- 

•  Here  I  Include  even  ilic  {jruii  onea — uvea  Tillim  and  Verone**, — ex- 
csptiQg  only  Tiuiun-c  uad  the  rcligloiu  achuols. 
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eni  it  is  from  anything  tliut  nataro  over  did,  or  ever  will  do,  I 
]]avc  endeavored  to  sliow  ;  but  I  cannot,  und  do  not.  expect  the 
c'outruat  to  be  fully  full,  unless  the  coadar  will  actually  go  out 
on  dnyg  when,  either  before  or  after  rain,  the  clouds  aiTange  ^ 
theniaetveit  into  vigoroun  maHM«,  nnd  oftor  arriving  at  Bomc<  ^ 
thing  like  a  conception  of  their  distAUcc  and  size,  from  the  mode 
in  whicli  they  retire  ovor  llie   horizon,  will  for  hiniBolf    trace 
»ud  watch  iheir  vurictics  of  form  und  outline,  m  mass  rises  over 
moss  in  their  illuminuted  bodies.     Let  him  climb  from  step  to 
Btep  over  thoir  cruggy  and  brokuu  glupee,  let  him  plunge  into 
the  long  Tietae  of  immeaNuruble  peritpective,  thnt  gnidc  back  to 
the  blue  sky  ;  and  when  ho  linda  his  imagination  lost  in  their 
imniciiBity.  and  his  Mnees  confused  with  their  multitude,  let  him 
go  to  Claude,  tfi  Salvator,  or  to  I'ouBain,  and  aek  them  for  a       i 
like  apace,  or  like  intinity.  fl 

But  {lerhapiii  the  inotit  ^rievuuH  fauH  of  all,  in  tho  clouds  of 

tlicsi^  painters,  is  the  utter  want  of  transparency.     Not  in  her 

most  ponderoiiH  and  lighiless  maastiit  will  nature  ever  leave  us 

without  some  evidence  of  transmitted  sunsliine  : 

flf    iiamimTcnuj'  RUti  hIio  norpctuRllv  ^ivcft  US  iiaiufi^r-.t  in  which 

And    evanuflocnti'  ,.  ,  *     ■  ■.  .  i      i        .l  i  ■ 

In  Did  rimiii*  oT  thc  vapof  bccomcs  viBiblc  only  by  tho  sunBuino 
*"  *"'  "^  '^^'  which  it  arrcsta  and  holds  within  itself,  nut 
caught  on  ita  surface,  but  entangled  in  its  masis- — floating 
floeoos,  precious  with  tlie  gold  of  hcjLven  ;  and  this  traaslucency 
is  e«]>ecially  indicated  on  tho  dark  sides  evtn  of  her  heaviest 
wreaths,  which  posfiess  opaksccnt  and  delicate  hues  of  partial 
illumination,  fur  more  dependent  upon  the  heame  whieli  pass 
thruiigh  tliem  than  on  those  whicti  arc  roflocir-d  upoo  them.  ^ 
Notliing,  on  tho  contrary,  can  be  more  painfully  and  ponder-  fl 
ously  opuquo  tbau  the  clouds  of  thu  old  muKters  tuuversuJly.  ' 
However  fai"  removed  in  aeriat  distance,  and  liowever  brilliant 
in  light,  they  never  appear  filmy  or  evanescent,  and  their  light 
IB  always  on  them,  not  in  them.  And  this  effect  is  much  m- 
crfasod  hy  tho  positive  and  jpcrsevoring  detcrniiiuiUon  on  tho 
part,  of  their  ontlines  not  to  be  broken  in  upon,  nor  interfered, 
with  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  any  presumptuous  blue,  or 
impertinent  winds.  There  is  no  inequality,  no  variation,  no 
losing  or  disguising  of  line,  no  melting  into  nothingness,  nor 
shattering  into  spray  ;  edge  succeeds  edge  with  importurhabla 
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pqnaiiiniitT,  and  nothing  sliort  of  the  most  docidod  interforouco 
on  the  part  of  tree-tups,  or  tho  edge  of  the  picture,  prevents  na 
&om  being  able  tu  fi'illuir  them  ull  the  wuy  round,  like  the  eousL 
of  an  island. 

And  be  it  rcmemlK'ird  that  h11  tlnwe  fwultst  and  doficiencieB 
tn  to  he  found   In  their  dniwing  merely  of  tho  separate  muMOS 
lot  the  BoLid   vnuiulus,  the  easiest  dmwn  of  all  clouds.     But 
uuturo    scarcely   ever    confines    herself    to    anch 
«f  (Doird'-aclrDrj  nm8iW>.s  ;   they  form   hnt  tho  tliouAandth  ]Nkrt  of 
"^"^  her  variety  of  effect.     She  bailds  up  u  pyriunid  of 

theii  boiling  volumes,  Imrs  this  iit-msB  like  a  tmmnfain  with 
the  gray  cirnis,  envelops  it  in  black,  ragged,  drifting  vnpor, 
ooTors  the  upi-n  imrt  of  the  eky  with  mottled  horizontal  Holds, 
breaks  throiigli  those  with  euddon  and  long  Ennbeams,  tears 
up  their  edges  with  local  winds,  scatters  over  the  gapa  of 
bine  tho  intiiitty  of  nnillitude  of  tho  high  eirri,  and  melts  even 
tbonnoecnpied  azure  into  palpitating  shadcu.  And  all  tlit»  is 
done  over  and  over  again  in  every  quarter  of  a  mllti.  Where 
PoBiwIn  or  Claude  have  thn>w  similjir  inasstSj  nature  has  lifty 
pictures,  made  up  eacli  of  niilliuus  of  minor  thoughts — fifty 
lisles  peuotrdting  through  angelic  chapels  to  the  Shecbinah 
of  the  Wue — fifty  hollow  w;iye  among  bewildered  hills — each 
with  their  own  nodding  rooks,  and  cloven  precipices,  and 
ndiant  summits,  and  robing  va])ors,  but  all  nnlikc  ew:h  other, 
Mcept  in  beauty,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  nnwcaritnl,  oxUauat- 
IcBB  oix*ration  of  tho  Infinite  Mind.  Now,  in  cuaes  like  these 
Mpectally,  as  we  observed  before  of  general  nature,  though  it  is 
altogether  hopeless  to  follow  out  in  the  space  of  any  one  picturs 
this  IncAlculalilo  and  inconceivable  glory,  ycf.  tlic  painter  can  at 
l(*4St  seo  that  the  space  he  has  at  his  command,  iia  row  and 
coiifnied  as  it  its,  is  made  complete  use  of,  and  that  no  part  of  it 
Bball  he  without  ent«rtjirnirietit  and  food  for  tliun;(lit.  If  he 
could  snbdivido  it  by  millionthBof  inches,  ho  could  not  rejich 
the  multitudinous  niajegiy  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  at  least  incum- 
bent u[)ou  bim  to  make  the  most  of  whut  he  huti,  and  not,  by 
ej*gg»*rating  the  proportions,  banissUiiig  the  variety  and  repeat- 
ing the  formR  of  his  clouds,  to  set  at  defiance  the  eternal  prin- 
cipIoB  of  the  heavens — fltfulncss  and  infinity.  And  now  let  ub, 
koepiDg  in  memory  what  we  have  seen  of  Poussin  and  Salvator, 
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take  ap  one  of  Turner's  skies,  luid  see  vhetber  h»  is  lis  nairour 

(It  inaiMCAor  '"  '"*  concpption,  or  na  nigffanlly  in  his  8|mico.  It 
li^'ii.'y'"f'V.r"  'lo®^  ""t  niatU'r  which  we  take,  his  eublinie  Baby- 
»r.n«byioi*.  ]y[j«  jg  (,  fj,;,.  example  for  our  present  purpose. 
Ton  miles  away,  down  the  Enphratcs,  where  it  glcamn  last  aJonf! 
the  plain,  he  gives  us  n  drift  of  dark  elongnted  vapor,  melting 
l>eiiculh  into  a  dim  haze  which  emhraees  tho  hillii  on  the  hori- 
Kon.  It  is  exhausted  with  its  own  motion,  and  broken  up  by 
tlio  wind  in  its  own  body  into  uiuiiberlvss  grou])S  of  billowy  aud 
topsing  fragments,  which,  beaten  by  the  weight  of  storm  down 
to  the  ttirth,  ore  jnst  lifting  themselves  again  on  wearied  wings, 
iind  perishing  in  tho  effort.  Above  these,  and  far  beyond 
Ihom.  the  eye  gooa  bock  to  a  broad  sea  of  white,  illuminated 
mist,  or  rather  oloud  melted  into  niin,  nnd  absorbed  again  be- 
fore that  rUiin  has  fallen,  but  penetrated  throughout,  whether  it 
be  vapor  or  whether  it  be  dew,  with  soft  sunshine,  turning  it 
IIS  white  as  snow.  Gradually  as  it  rises,  tho  rainy  fusion  ceades, 
yoD  cannot  tell  where  tho  film  of  blue  on  tho  loft  begins — but 
it  is  deejKfuing.  deepening  still, — and  tho  cloud,  with  its  edge 
first  iiiviKible,  tlien  all  but  iimiginary,  then  just  felt  when  the. 
oyc  18  no/  fixed  on  it,  and  lost  wbca  it  is,  at  last  rises,  kcei 
frxira  excessive  distance,  but  soft  and  mantling  in  its  body, 
a  swan's  bosom  fretted  by  faint  wind,  hearing  fitfolly  agai 
the  delicaffl  deep  blue,  with  white  waves,  whose  forms  are 
traced  by  tho  pnle  lines  of  oputesoont  shadow,  shade  only  bc< 
naiiFe  the  light  is  within  it,  and  not  upon  it,  and  which  break 
with  their  own  awiftneas  into  a  driven  lino  of  level  spray,  win- 
nowed iuto  threads  by  the  wind,  and  Uuug  before  the  following 
vapor  like  those  swift  shafts  of  arrowy  water  which  a  great 
cataraft  shoots  into  the  air  beside  it,  trying  to  find  the  earth. 
Beyond  theeti,  again,  rises  a  colossal  mountain  of  gray  oamulus. 
thrmigh  whoso  Bhadowed  sidoe  the  sunhe^ims  penetrate  in  dimi 
sloping,  riiriu'like  shafts;  and  over  which  they  fall  in  a  broad 
buret  of  streaming  light,  sinking  to  the  earth,  and  showing 
through  their  own  visible  radiance  the  three  sncceiwive  raugea 
of  hills  which  connect  Ur  desolate  plain  with  space.  Above, 
tho  edgy  summit  of  the  cumulus,  broken  into  fragmeuts^  recedw 
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into  the  Bky,  which  ie  pccppleil  In  its  serenity  wiUi  quiet  muU 
titud«e  of  the  white,  soft,  silent  cirrus  ;  am)  umlur  these  ugatu, 
drift  near  the  zi^nith,  disturbed  and  iraputicnt  ehadovs  of  a 
durlccr  spirit,  seeking  rest  utxl  tludiii^  none. 

Mow  tliis  is  nature  I  It  ia  the  oxlmuetletis  living  energy  with 
which  the  Doiroreo  ib  filled  ;  and  what  will  you  set  beside  it  of 
tbe  worlcs  of  other  uien  't  Sliow  lue  u  single  picture,  iu  the 
117.  AoA  tn  iifai  wliol*  compass  of  ancient  art,  in  which  I  can  pafis 
rwjaursoUiDMi.  jn^nj  (vioud  t(i  cloud,  from  region  U*  i-egion,  from 
tint  to  BCeend  and  third  heaven,  us  I  mm  here,  nnd  you  may 
Inlk  of  Tnmer'H  want  of  iridh.  Turn  in  the  Pools  oT  Solomon. 
«id  walk  through  the  passages  of  mist  as  they  melt  on  the  one 
liand  into  thofse  stormy  fragnienta  of  (lery  eloitil,  or,  on  tho 
otJier,  inUt  the  cold  solitary  eliadows  that  compust)  the  (sweeping 
liill,  and  when  you  find  an  inch  without  air  and  transparency, 
and  «  hairbreadth  without  changcfntneas  and  thought ;  and 
•hen  yoti  can  count-  the  torn  waves  of  tossing  radiance  fhat 
gueh  from  thosnn,  as  J'oli  can  count  the  Itxetl.  wliitc,  insipidities 
of  Claude ;  or  when  you  can  nieasuro  tho  modiilaiiuii  and  tho 
depth  of  thnt  hollow  niiKt,  iia  you  eon  tho  flourit^lieti  of  the  hnmh 
upon  the  canTa«  of  Sultator,  talk  of  Turner's  want  of  truth  I 

But  let  us  take  upi*inipleraiid  less  elaborate  works,  for  thoro 
in  too  much  in  the*  to  admit  of  being  analyxed. 

In  the  vignette  of  tho  Lake  of  Como.  in  Rogera'a  Italy,  the 
tpacc  is  so  small  ttiut  the  dot^iU  have  hi'eii  ptirtiully  lost  hy  the 
Gngravcr ;  hut  enungh  remain  to  illustrate  the  givat  principles 
of  cloud  from  which  we  have  endeavored  to  explain, 
witor  sii4  tiur-  OhscTvo  first  the  general  angular  outline  of  the 
■^'"  voliime«  on  tho  left  of  the  sun.  If  you  mark  the 
)iointj)  where  the  direction  of  their  outline  changes,  and  connect 
rhoBe  points  by  right  lines,  the  cloud  will  touch,  hut  will  not 
rut,  thiw-  lineH  throughout.  Yet  its  contour  is  aa  graccfoj  aa 
It  is  full  of  character— toppling,  ready  to  change — fragile  as 
enormous — evanescent  as  colossal.  Ohsor^'o  how,  whore  it 
crwMfl  the  line  of  the  sun,  it  bccomeH  luminous,  ilhittratiug 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  visibility  of  mist  in  sunlight. 
Obwrre,  above  all,  the  multiplicity  of  ite  eotid  form,  the  depth 
of  its  shadows  in  perpetual  transition  ;  it  is  not  rxmnd  and 
evclled,  hall  hght  and  half  dark,  bnt  full  of  breaking  irregular 
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eliatlov  and  transparency — variable  as  the  wind,  and  melting 
ini[>crccptiblj  above  into  the  haziness  of  the  Atin-tighted  atmos- 
p])on>,  contra0l:ed  in  ull  its  viist  forms  with  the  delicacy  and  the 
multitiulo  of  the  hrif^litly  touched  cirri.  N'olhinx  ("iii  aurpasa 
the  truth  of  thiit ;  the  doud  is  a&  gigantic  in  its  simplicity  tie  t 
Alp  which  it  opposes  ;  but  hovf  various,  how  trauspareiit,  ho' 
intinite  in  ita  organization  ! 

I  would  draw  cspticial  attention,  both  linro  and  in  all  other 
works  of  Turner,  to  the  beautiful  tue  of  the  low  horizontal  l>ars 
or  (lelda  of  cloud,  (cirrostratuu,)  which  associate  tiiemselvea  bo 
I  ».  AtfotiA'  fre^inently — ^moro  e-apwially  before  storms— witli 
SS[rJii»«'E°hthB  ^''O  ^^^  cumulus,  iluittiiig  on  its  ilaiiks,  or  capping 
oumiidii.  it,  OS  if  it  were  a  mountain,  and  seldom,  ming- 

liiijf  with  iU  sulwtance,  mili^ss  in  the  very  formation  of  rain.. 
They  supply  lis  with  one  of  those  Iieaiitiful  instances  of  nat- 
nrat  compoaition,  by  which  tlio  artist  is  jtupcracdod  and 
celled^or,  by  the  oceurrenoc  of  these  horizontal  flakea.  t 
rolling  form  of  the  cumulus  is  both  <ip))i>isud  in  ita  priu- 
cipal  lines,  and  gifted  with  an  apparent  solidity  and  vufitoess, 
which  no  other  expedient  could  have  uxhibited,  and  which  far 
excoed  in  awfninesfi  the  Impression  of  the  nohloBt  mountains  of 
the  earth.  I  liavc  seen  in  the  evening  light  of  Italy,  tlic  Alpa 
thcm«dv»!H  Mut-lowcmd  hy  raiigws  of  these  mighty  cluuda,  alter 
natcly  white  in  tUo  starlight,  and  inhabited  by  Qro. 

Turn  back  to  the  firsL  vignette  in  the  Italy.     The  angul 
outlines  and  variety  of  modulation  in  the  clouds  above  the  iaiU 
and  the  delicate  atmonphero  of  morning  into  which  they  are 
dissolved   about   the   breathing   hilla,  require  no 


Wedknowiodm  comment;  but  one  part  of  tliia  vignette  demands 
Taran'kii^oor  oBpociul  notice  ;  it  is  the  repetition  of  the  outline 
of  the  Buowy  mountaiu  by  the  light  cloud  above  it. 
The  cause  of  this  I  have  alreiidy  exphtiuod  i  vide  page  '.J"4H,)  aud 
its  occurrence  here  is  especially  valuable  as  bearing  witnosn  t^H 
the  thorough  and  scientific  knowledge  thrown  by  Turner  intf^' 
hia  iilightcHt  works.     The  thing  cannot    be    Bceu   once  in  six 
months  ;   it    would  not  have  been  noticed,  much   leas    intro- 
duced by  uu  ordinary  artiet,  and  to  the  public  it  ie  a  dead  let^_ 
ter,  or  an  offence.      Pfincty-niue  persons  in  a  hundred  woul4H 
uot  have  obsci'vcd  this  palo  wreath  of  parallel  cloud  obovo  tlu 
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hiD,  and  the  hundredth  in  all  probahilitjr  eaya  it  is  unnatural. 

h  requires  t1u>  most  intimate  and  aocumt4i  knowledge  of  tlio 

Alps  ln-'forc  eiich  a  piece  of  reOned  trutli  can  l>e  underetowi. 

At  the  ZlGth  page  we  bavo  unotUor  and  a  nuw  case,  in  wljiob 
clouds  in  perfect  repoee,  unaffected  by  wind,  or  any  iuDuence 
buc  that  of  their  ovn  elastic  force,  lioil,  rise,  and  molt  in  the 
|tj  FurtiiMiTio-  liP^ven  with  more  approach  to  globolar  form  than 
SnTei/ttpjiSSd  "'"^^'^  ^"y  olhcr  eircumstancee  is  possible.  I 
hUtAiuUL  name  this  vignette,  not  only  bccanao  it  is  moat 
remarkable  for  Ihe  buoyancy  and  claaticity  of  inward  energy, 
indicated  through  the  most  ponderous  forma,  and  atTunU  us 
%  beautiful  instance  of  the  junction  of  the  cirrostratus  with 
the  cumuluv,  of  which  we  have  ju&b  be^n  speaking  ig  19,)  but 
liecanse  it  is  a  characteristic  example  of  Tnrner'jt  use  of  one  of 
the  facts  of  nature  not  hitherto  notic(^d,  that  the  edge  of  a 
partiallj  transparent  body  is  often  darker  than  ita  central  siir- 
bee,  because  at  the  edge  the  light  penetrates  and  pH^tnet^  (lirougji^ 
vhich  from  the  centre  is  reflected  to  the  eye.  The  sharp,  cut- 
ting edge  of  a  wave,  if  not  broken  into  foam,  fre^inently  apjieara 
for  an  instant  almost  black  ;  and  the  outlines  of  tho^  massy 
clonds,  where  their  projct^ing  forms  rise  in  relief  against  the 
tight  of  their  bodiiv,  are  almost  always  marked  clearly  ami 
firmly  by  very  dark  edges.  Hen™  we  have  freiiiii'ntly,  if  nut 
Gonetantly,  mnltltudinou?  forms  indicuLcd  only  by  outline,  giving 
character  and  solidity  to  llio  great  masses  of  light,  without  tak. 
ing  away  from  their  breadth.  And  Turner  avails  himself  of  these 
boldly  and  constantly, — outlining  ftirras  with  the  brnsli  of  wliich 
no  other  indication  is  given.  All  the  grace  and  solidity  of  the 
white  cloud  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Iho  vignette  before  oSj 
d(ii>eiid(t  upon  anch  outlines. 

/  As  1  Itt'fore  obaorvcd  of  mere  oxeoution,  that  one  of  the  beat 
toBts  of  its  excellence  was  the  expression  of  injinify  ;  so  it  may 
be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  painting  of  details  gencmlly, 
that  more  difference  lic3  between  one  artist  and 
MtiiniT'''"  ihc  another,  in  the  aitainmoui  of  this  quality,  than  in 
w*-  wnrt.,  il-  any  other  of  the  elTorts  of  art ;  and  that  if  WD 
anmi«e  b»t^^  wish,  without  reference  to  beauty  of  ci/mposition, 

'""  ■  or  any  other  interfering  circumstances,  to  form  a 

jadgraent  of  the  tmth  of  painting,  perhaps  the  very  first  tiling 
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we  should  look  for,  vhothcr  in  one  thing  or  another — foliage 
or  clouds,  or  wiives — ahoultl  ho  tlio  cxprcasion  of  infinity 
always  and  c-vt^rywhtTu,  Jii  all  jN&rtii  and  divistous  of  ]Nirts.  i*'or 
we  may  bo  quite  sure  that  what  is  uot  iuliiiilo,  canuot  be  true  ; 
it  doe«  not,  indeed,  follow  that  what  is  infinite,  always  is  true, 
but  it  cannot  be  altogether  false,  for  thia  simple  reason  ;  that 
it  13  impossible  for  mortal  mind  to  compose  an  inGnity  of  uny 
kind  for  i1«elf,  or  to  form  an  idea  of  pcrpottial  variation,  and 
to  avoid  all  repetition,  merely  by  iU  own  combining  reeoiirceB. 
The  moment  that  we  truat  to  oursvlveis,  wo  repeat  ourselves,  and 
therefore  the  momeiit  we  eee  in  a  work  of  any  kind  wliat&oever, 
the  cxpreBsion  of  infinity,  wo  may  bo  certain  that  the  workmao 
hag  gone  to  nature  for  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mo; 
mont  we  nee  repetition,  or  want  of  infinity,  we  may  be  oertait 
thtit  the  workman  bus  noi  gone  to  nature  for  it. 

For  insljtnce,  in  the  pioturo  of  Salvator  iHifore  noLioed,  No." 
3*^0  iu  tbo  Dulwich  Gallery,  as  we  see  at  once  that  the  two 
masses  of  cloud  absolutely  ro])eat  each  other  in  every  one  of 
I  as,  luxtumor  their  forms,  and  that  each  is  composed  of  about 
itin'iii''w*!kiSr  twelve  white  sweeps  of  the  brush,  all  forming  the 
BdivMiir.  same  curve,  and  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and  as  we 

can  (wurit  th(w,  and  tiicusuro  their  common  dianieivr,  and  by 
stating  the  same  to  anybody  else,  convey  to  him  a  full  and  per- 
fect idea  and  knowledge  of  that  sky  iu  all  its  parte  and  propor- 
tions,— as  we  can  do  this,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  withoat 
reference  to  the  roal  sky,  or  to  any  other  part  of  nature,  with- 
out even  knowing  what  the  white  things  were  intended  for,  we 
maybe  eertaiii  that  they  cannot  possibly  rcBomhle  anything; 
that  whatever  they  were  meant  for,  they  can  ho  nothing  but  a 
violent  contnidiction  of  all  nature's  principles  and  forms. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  up  such  a  sky  as  that  of  i 
Turner's  Rouen,  seen  from  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  in  the  Eivers  ol^H 

France,  and  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  hafl 
n(iivr-™ipr?-«-n«  given  ns  a  distance  over  the  bills  in  the  horizon, 
Tnno-r"  Th^.nn-  into  whicb,  when  we  arc  tired  of  penetrating,  we^| 
mw  b^'sniMiS'"  iKUBt  turn  and  come  back  again,  there  Ijeiog  not^ 
'"""'*'  the  remotest  chance  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it; 

and  when  we  see  that  from  this  measureless  diHtanec  up  to  the 
zenith,  the  whole  aky  ia  one  ocean  of  alternate  waveii  of  oloi 
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«nd  light,  BO  blended  together  that  the  eye  cannot  rest  on  aoj 
one  without  being  guided  to  the  next,  and  ro  to  a  hundred 
more,  till  it  is  lost  over  and  uvor  again  in  every  wreath — that 
if  it  divides  the  sky  into  {[uartors  of  Jnchra,  and  trite  tu  raimt 
or  comprehend  the  component  parts  of  any  single  one  of  thoso 
dinaions,  it  is  still  no  utterly  dotiod  and  defeated  by  the  [mrt  as 
by  the  whole — that  there  is  not  one  line  out  of  the  niiDicns 
then?  which  repents  another,  not  one  which  is  uncoiinert<'d  with 
another,  not  one  which  does  not  in  itself  convey  histories  of  di»> 
tipoe  and  spar-o.  and  tuggedt  now  and  ehan^'cful  form  ;  then 
we  may  he  all  hut  certain,  though  these  forms  arc  too  myet^rious 
and  too  delicate  forua  to  analyze — though  all  is  ao  orowdod  and 
n  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  test  any  single  juirt  by 
particular  laws — yet  without  any  such  teste,  we  may  !«  sure 
tliat  this  intinity  can  only  he  based  on  truth — that  it  must 
be  nature,  bocanse  man  conld  not  have  originated  it,  and  that 
every  form  must  be  faithful,  hccanse  none  is  like  another.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  I  insist  so  conetantly  on  this  groat  qnality 
of  landscape  painting,  as  it  appears  in  Turner  ;  bcoause  it  is 
not  merely  a  constant  and  most  important  truth  in  itself,  but  it 
ihnost  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  of  every  other  truth.  And 
it  will  be  found  a  far  rarer  attainment  in  the  worl(8  of  other 

men  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the  sign, 
ibMttiui  oT  ob^  wherever  it  ia  really  found,  of  the  very  Iiighest  art. 
tfiMr'tteo.wHi  For  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  greatest  nttmber 
fimSam  uf  ia-  i&  no  nearer  infinity  than  the  toast,  if  it  ho  dolluite 
^ice  of*Bov-  number  ;  and  the  vastest  bulk  is  no  nearer  infinity 

than  the  must  minute,  if  it  be  detinitu  built  ;  so 
that  a  man  may  multiply  his  objects  forever  and  ever,  and  be  no 
nean^r  infinity  than  he  hdd  reached  with  one,  if  he  do  not  vary 
ihem  and  confuse  them  ;  and  a  man  may  reach  infinity  in  every 
touch  and  line,  and  part,  and  unit,  If  in  these  he  bo  truthfully 
varions  and  obscure.  And  we  &hall  lind,  the  more  wo  examine 
the  Works  of  the  old  masU'rs,  that  always,  and  in  all  parts,  they 
are  totally  wanting  in  every  feeling  of  infiuity,  and  therefore  in 
alt  troth:  and  even  in  the  works  of  the  moderns,  though  the  aim 
is  far  more  jnat,  we  shall  frequently  perceive  an  erruncoua  chottw 
of  means,  and  a  substitution  of  mere  number  or  bulk  for  real  in- 
finity. 
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And  therefore,  in  eonohulmg  onr  notice  of  tho  central  clout 
region,  I  Bhoiild  wish  to  dwuil  pHrticularly  on  those  skies  o^_ 
Turner's,  in  which  we  have  tlie  wholo  space  of  the  heaven  oovere^H 
f  M.   pqriiwr  In-  ^''*^*   f''*  'leUcftt**  dim  llakes  of  gathering  nipor," 
S^ht'twySili  which  lu-c  the  intermediate  link  Iwtween  the  i»n- 
aiTunar.  j,^]  region  iind  that  of  the  raiu-eloud,  and  which 

ossomhlc  and  grow  out  of  the  air  ;  Bimtting  up  the  heat  en  with 
a  gniy  interwoven  veil,  Ix-fore  the  approach  ol  stwrni,  fiiint,  but 
universat,  letting  tlie  light  of  the  upper  sky  pass  pallidlv  through 
their  iMMly,  but  never  rending  a  pftttuge  for  the  my.  We  have 
the  first  approach  and  gathering  of  this  kind  of  sky  most  glori- 
ously given  in  thovignettfl  atpage  115  of  Rogers's  Italy,  which  h 
one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  feeling  (if  I  may  tTanagrees  my 
asual  rulei)  for  an  in&taut)  extant  in  art,  owing  to  the  extrcmo 
grandear  and  stem  simplicity  of  the  atrange  and  ominous  forms 
of  te%'cl  cloud  behind  the  building.  In  that  at  page  3^3,  there 
arc  pannagpn  of  tho  ntmo  kind,  of  exceeding  perfection.  The  sky 
through  which  tho  dawn  ishrenking  in  the  Voyage  of  Columbus, 
and  Lhat  with  the  Mixinlight  unilcr  the  Kialto,  in  It<fgcrs'8  PoomSt 
the  Bkie«  of  the  ]3ethlehem,  and  the  Pyramids  in  Finden's  Bibb 
seriei*.  and  among  ttie  Academy  pictures,  that  of  the  Hero  and 
liPandfr,  and  Flight  into  Egj'pt.  are  characteristic  and  noble  ex- 
nmplea,  as  far  as  any  individual  works  can  bo  eharacteriatie  of 
the  univcrsjility  of  thin  mighty  mind.  1  ouglit  not  to  forgot  the 
nuignificent  solemnity  and  fulness  of  tho  wreaths  of  gatJiorin 
darkness  in  the  FolkcMtone. 

Wcmust  not  paftdfrom  the  ennaidorntion  of  the  central  cloa 
n^iun  without  noticing  tho  general  high  qnnlity  of  the  clond- 
drawing  of  Stwifield.  He  is  limitttd  in  hiit  range,  and  is  apt  in 
IK.  Thp  Mcoi-  estcnBive  compositions  to  repeat  himself,  neitlicr  is 
fciaVor'sli^:  lie  e^or  ^'ory  retiued  :  but  his  cloud-form  is  firmly 
'"'''■  and  fcArle-ifily  chiselled,  with  perfect  knowledge, 

though  usnsilly  with  some  want  of  feeling.  As  fur  a^n  it  goes,  U 
is  very  grand  and  very  taalefnl,  heautifully  developed  in  the 
space  of  its  solid  parts  and  full  of  action.  Next  to  Turner,  he  is 
incomparably  thf  noblest  master  of  cloud-form  of  all  our  artista  ; 
in  fact,  he  ia  the  only  one  among  them  who  really  can  draw  a 
cloud.  For  it  is  a  very  dilTerent  thing  to  rnb  out  an  irregular 
whit*  space  neatly  with  the  handkerchief,  or  to  leave  a  brighi 
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littlo  bit  of  paper  in  the  middlo  of  a  vash,  and  to  giro  the  rea} 

anatomy  of  cloiid-form  with  pcrfoot  artii-ulation  of 
chiaroacuro.  Wo  liaro  multitudca  of  niiiTilcra  wlio 
can  tlirow  a  light  bit  of  Gtra^Iiog  vupur  acroM 
their  sky,  or  leave  in  it  delicate  and  tender  pae«ages  of  hrcukJng 
liglit ;  bnt  this  is  a  rory  diffr^i-cnt  thing  from  tukiug  np  each  of 
liioee  bits  or  pafflagcs,  and  giving  it  fltntctxux',  and  parts,  and 
eolidity.  The  cyo  ia  saiisfiod  with  exceedingly  Utile,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  cluud,  luid  n  few  clever  swocp8  of  the  brush  on  vet  pa- 
pfr  may  give  all  that  it  romiii-es ;  but  this  is  not  rlratciri^  clouds, 
Dorwill  it  ever  appeal  fully  and  deeply  lo  the  mind,  except  when 
it  occurs  only  OS  a  part  of  a  higher  eystem.  And  there  is  not 
one  of  our  modem  arti&ta,  except  Stanfiold,  who  am  do  much 
more  than  this.  As  soon  n«  they  attempt  to  liiy  detail  upon  their 
ekpods.  they  appear  to  get  bewildered,  forget  that  tliey  are  deal- 
ing with  forma  reguial-eil  by  precieoly  the  Kinie  simple  laws  of 
light  and  shade  u5  more  Eubstantial  matter,  overeharge  iheir 
color,  confuse  their  itliadowa  and  dark  sides,  and  end  in  more 
ngged  eonfnston.  I  lielicve  the  evil  arises  from  their  never  at- 
tempting to  render  clumls  uxoept  with  th»  bniBh  ;  oibor  objects, 
>1  fonie  period  of  study,  they  take  up  with  tiie  ohalk  or  loail.  and 
» Jeam  something  of  their  form  ;  but  they  appear  to  consider 
doode  as  altogether  dependent  on  cobalt  and  eaniers  hair,  and 
»  never  nnderstand  anything  of  their  real  anatomy.  Rut  what- 
ever  the  canso,  I  cannot  point  to  any  central  clouds  oC  iho 
nodemst  except  those  of  Turner  and  Staulield,  ae  realty  Kliowiug 
much  knowledge  of,  or  feeling  for,  nature,  though  alt  arc  gnpc- 
rior  to  tho  conventional  and  narrow  cuncuptiuns  of  the  aueienb). 
We  are  all  right  as  fur  as  we  go,  our  work  may  be  incomplete, 
liat  it  is  not  false  ;  and  it  is  far  better,  far  1&&  injuriona  to  the 
mind,  that  we  ahould  bo  little  attracted  to  the  sky,  atnl  tiiught 
l«  be  Bnlifltlcd  with  a  light  eiiggeation  of  truthful  form,  than 
ibat  we  should  be  drawn  to  it  by  Tiulently  pronounced  outline 
Md  iuieiwe  color,  to  find  in  ite  finished  falsehood  everything  to 
lease  or  to  mislead — to  hurt  our  feelings,  if  we  have  founda 
for  them,  and  corrupt  them,  if  wo  have  none. 


Tub  clouds  which  I  wish  to  consider  as  charoctoristic  of  the 
lower,  or  rainy  region,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  real  nutara 
from  those  of  the  central  and  uppermost  rGgiona,  as  in  appear^ 
anue,  owing  to  their  greater  nearness.  For  tho  oen- 
diiioKnc«  In c}iiBr  tro)  cloudii,  and  perhaps  OTon  tho  high  cirri,  d 
i^w"^  Mid ' ocatrai  posit  moieture,  if  not  distinctly  rain,  as  isautlicieii 
eni  ehkir  oa"  "  ly  proTed  by  the  oxistonoc  of  snow  on  the  high 
^*"'    ''■  peaks  of  the  TTimaleh  ;  and    when,  on   any  soch 

mountains,  wo  arc  brought  into  close  contact  with  tho  centra) 
clouds,*  we  lind  them  little  differing  from  the  ordinart' rain- 
cloud  of  tho  plains,  except  by  Iwing  slightly  leas  dense  and  dark. 
But  the  apparent  differenooii,  dependent  on  proximity,  are  most 
marked  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  the  clonds  of  the  central  region  hare,  as 
hecn  before  observed,  poro  and  aerial  grays  for  their  dark  sidej^ 
owing  to  tlieir  neceaa&iy  distonoo  from  t)ie  ohsorvor  ;  and  mi  this 
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distance  pormita  a  multitude  of  local  phcnomeii^J 
Tb  »^  na|ialtloof  inflnencingcolor,  RuchaHiuioidonUil  kuii-H 


beams,  refractions,  tninspanmcics.  or  local  mirts 
and  showers,  to  bo  collected  into  i%  njxice  comparatively  email,  ilw 
colors  of  these  douda  aro  always  changeful  and  palpitating ;  and 
whatever  degree  of  gray  or  of  gloom  may  bo  mixed  with  i.hem  is 
invftriably  pure  and  aerial.  But  tho  nearness  of  the  rain-oloud 
rendering  it  impossible  for  a  number  of  phenomena  to  be  at  once 


*  I  am  uoabla  lo  say  lo  wbal  liclglit  ibo  rml  Tnin>cliHuI  may  oxtend 
pvrluv>B  Uwn;  arv  no  mountoiuji  whitii  riw  lllu>JI^'Illu^  ubOTa  atono.     I  ha' 
UBVcr  been  ia  a  violent  storm  ut  u  gn»ter  beigtit  ihan  beCWMU  8000  oiu] 
9000  feet  atwve  ihu  lovt;)  of  tbo  nai.    There  ititi  mla-cloud  is  ozceedingiy 
Ught.  compared  lo  tlie  poudcruus  ilarkoMS  of  Uto  lower  uir. 
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Ttsible,  nmkts  ita  hoc  of  gray  mouotonons,  anil  (bv  losing  the 
Uno  of  ilistuQce)  warm  and  brown  oomparL>il  to  that  of  tbu  upper 
dou(ls.  This  ig  especially  remarkable  on  any  part  of  it  which 
may  happen  to  be  illnmincd,  whieh  is  of  a  brown,  bricky, 
Khr«oti8  tunc,  nevor  bright,  uIwii^-h  coming  in  durk  otiilinc  oa 
tho  lights  of  the  central  clouds.  But  it  is  soldom  that  thitt  takes 
placv,  and  wbon  it  docs,  never  over  large  Kpuccii,  little  being 
mualiy  seen  of  the  rain-cloud  but  its  iiuder  and  dark  eido.  Tbia, 
vbeti  the  clond  above  is  dense,  becomcn  of  an  inky  and  cold 
gray,  and  enlphurcoua  and  lurid  if  thero  bo  thnnder  in  the  air. 

Witli  thwe  striking  difforenet's  in  cobr,  it  preaentfl  no  fewer 
HOT  less  important  in  form,  chicHy  from  losing  aUnoet  all  dofl- 
utbencea  of  charactiir  und  outline.  It  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
I  than  a  thia  mist,  whoso  outUno  cannot  bo  traced, 

MtoMNor  fonn.  r«ndoriug  the  landscape  loc;illy  indistinct  or  dark  i 
if  its  outline  be  visible,  it  is  ragged  and   torn  ; 
rather  a  spray  of  cload,  taken  off  its  edge  and  sifted  by  the  wind, 
titan  an  edge  of  the  cloud  itself,     in  fact,  it  rather  partakes  of 
Qiu  nature,  and  aesames  the  appearance,  of  real  wat<ir  in  tbo 
Stato  of  spray,  than  of  clastic  vapor.     This  appearance  is  on- 
Jianced  by  the  usual  presence  of  formed  rain,  carried  along  with 
it  in   a  columnar  form,   ordinarily,    of  course,   reaching   the 
ground  like  a  veil,  hut  very  often  suspended  with  the  cloud,  and 
lunging  from  it  like  a  jagged  fringe,  or  over  it  in  light,  niin  ho- 
iag*  always  lighter  than  the  cloud  it  ftiUs  front.     These  culumus. 
Or  fringes,  of  rain  are  often  waved  and  bent  by  the  wind,  oi 
twi8te<l,  sometimes  oven  swept  upwards  from  the  cloud.     The 
Velocity  of  those  vapors,  though  not  necessarily  in  reality  greater 
tJian  chat  of  the  central  clbuda,  appears  greater,  owing  to  their 
Tjnjximity,  and,  of  couriw,  alsf>  to  the  usual  pre^oneo  ol  a  more  vio- 
lent wind.     They  are  also  apparently  much  more  in  the  poworof 
ti  TiiT  n-e      the  wind,  having  less  eluiflicforc^  in  thumselves;  but 
iM£lf«tiw'CTmi  '■'•O'*'^  precisely  subject  to  the  same  great  laws  of 
*"■•■  form  which  i-ogulate  the  upper  clonds/    They  are 

not  flciliil  bodies  borne  nboiit  with  the  wind,  but  tlify  carry  the 
wind  with  them,  and  cause  it.  Every  one  knows,  who  has  evor 
been  out  in  a  storm,  that  the  iituo  when  it  rains  heaviest  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  be  cannot  hold  up  his  lunbrolla  ;  that  tho 
Hrind  is  carried  with  the  cloud,  and  lulls  when  it  has  passed. 


(PAKTIL 

Kt^tt  one  vha  hfit  vmr  scon  rain  in  a  lilll  country,  knows  th&t 
ft  rnin-clond,  like  any  otlier,  m»T  havo  all  ita  parts  in  rapid  mo- 
lion,  and  yet,  as  a  vrlmlr-,  ruiniiin  in  unoRiint.  I  rpmemlwr  oiic-e, 
when  in  crossing  the  TC-Uj  Noire,  I  Iiad  turned  iiji  the  valliiy  tn- 
VonU  Theut,  I  noticed  a  rain-cloud  forming  ou  the  Uluviui:  do 
Trient^  With  a  west  wind,  it  proceeded  towards  the  Col  do 
Balmc,  heing  followed  by  a  prolonged  wreath  of  vapor,  alwavs 
fornting  exiurLly  at  tlio  aanio  B|mt  oTOr  UkC  glat-iur.  This  long, 
eorpentlikc  lino  of  cloud  went  on  at  a  great  rat«  till  it  reached  tho 
YftUvy  leading  down  from  tlie  Col  de  Bahny,  under  the  elate  rockfl 
of  the  Croix  de  Fer.  There  it  turned  hhwrp  round,  aud  came 
down  titis  ralloy,  at  rigiit  angles  to  ita  former  progress,  and 
finally  directly  contrary  to  it,  till  it  came  down  wilhin  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  tho  village,  wlicrc  it  diriajipeiuod  ;  tho  line  behind 
always  advancing,  and  always  disappoaring,  at  the  eamc  spot. 
'J'liiti  cuutituicd  for  half  an  liour,  the  lung  lino  describing  tho 
cnn-e  of  a  horseshoe  ;  always  coming  into  existence,  and  always 
v^niniliing  at  ©xiwtly  the  aame  i>l!ic»?8  ;  traversing  the  (spaoe  be- 
tween with  onorrnous  swiftncas.  This  cloud,  ten  miles  off, 
would  have  looked  like  a  perfectly  motionlosa  wretith,  in  tlis 
form  of  a  liorwrthiie,  hanging  over  tlio  hills. 

To  tlio  region  of  tliu  rain-cloud  tic-lorig  uUoall  tlioKO  pTienom* 

ecu  of  drifted  smoke,  heat-haze,  local  miiitB  in  the  morning  or 

evening  ;  in  vftlleys,  or  over  water,  mirage,  white 
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jmMtt,    or  ute  gtcnmtng  vapur  riKing  m  evaporation  from  moist 

and  ujiuii  snrfaces,  and  everything  which  riubly 
affects  tho  condition  of  the  atmosphera  wiDiout  actually  assum- 
ing the  form  of  cloud.  These  phenomena  arc  as  pci-pt^Lual  in  alt 
conntries  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  allord  by  fur  the  most  effec- 
tive and  Tahiablo  mcana  which  the  painter  pose^sacs,  for  roodifi- 
mtion  of  the  forms  of  fixed  ohjecta.  The  npper  clouds  are  dis- 
tinct and  comparatively  opaque,  they  do  not  modify,  hut  con- 
ceal ;  but  through  the  rain-cloud,  and  ita  accessory  phenomena, 
all  thai  is  beautiful  may  he  miidc  manifest,  and  all  that  is  hurt- 
fnl  conri'aVd  ;  what  is  paltry  may  be  nmde  to  look  va^t,  and 
what  is  ponderons,  aerial  ;  mystery  may  be  obtained  witboat 
obscurity,  and  decoration  without  diagtuae.  And,  accordingly, 
nature  herself  uses  it  conBtantly,  iih  one  of  her  chief  meana  of 
most  perfect  el£eot  -,  not  in  one  couatiy,  nor  another,  but  every* 
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There — everjwhero,  at  least,  wlioro  Uiere  in  anytliing  wortli  call- 
ing landscape.     1  cannot  answer  for  tlio  dcfsc-rt  of  Llic  Sahara, 
Imt  I  know  that  there  can  W  no  gr^uU-r  tiiit^tuki;,  tliaii  Kupjiosing 
that  delicate  ajid  rariahle  ellwts  of  mist  and  rain-cloud  are  ]>eou- 
liar  to  nortlicrn  cliiiKites.     !  Iiuvo  ncvor  seen  in  any  place  or 
country  cffoctj)  of  miKt  nioro  {wrfoct  hhan  in  the  Ca7iiiHi^a  of 
Bomo,  and  amonethohillK of  .Sorrento.     It  it)  thoro- 
BMun  hoTo  But  fore  matter  ol  tio  lutlu  ninrvcl  tu  me,  and  1  riin- 
Nui^    or"  Uw  oeive  that  it  cj»n  ecarcely  bo  ullierwiso  to  any  rollect- 
!?n  -  'Sfoa.   iui4  ing  person,  that  throuji^hont  tho  whole  rniijjo  of  an. 
iL^OtiVBr^Pow-  cicnt  landscape  nrt,  there  oocnrs  no  instance  of  tho 
•MonM.         painting  of  a  real  min-elond.  still  loss  of  nny  of  Uio 
more  doIicat'C  phenomena  charactoristic  of  tho  reg'ion.    *'  Storuis" 
iudocd.  as  the  innocent  piihlic  persist  in  calling  eiich  ahmtt'a  of 
DEtiirc  and  atKirtioiiH  of  iiit  as  the  two  windy  Gnsjnire  iu  our 
IfationiU  Gallery,  arc  com nton  enough  ;  massive  coacretiuns  of 
ink  and  indigo,  minji  and  twinled  very  hanl,  apparently  in  a 
min  effort   to   get  some    moisture  out    of  them  ;    hi^ariiij:;  np 
uonrageoiisly  and  successfully  againat  a  wind,  ■whose  effpcta  on 
Uie  trees  in  the  forcgwund  cjin  Ije  iiccounLfd  for  only  on  the  sup- 
porition  that  they  are  all  of  the  Indiu-riihber  species.     Enough 
"I  lliie  in  all  con !H;ii,' rice,  wv  have,  and  tu  dpiire  ;  hut  for  the  le- 
gitimate rain-clond,  with  its  ragged  and   spray-like   edge,  its 
willy  transpiirency,  and  ita columnar  hurdcn  of  blessing,  neither 
k,  uor  anything  like  it,  or  approaching  it,  occurs  in  any  paint- 
fog  of  tho  old  masters  that  1  liiLVii  over  scon  ;  and  I  have  seen 
niough  to  warriint  my  affirming  thut  if  it  occur  anj'wliei'e,  it 
nnst  be  through  accident  rather  tlmu  iuleation.     Nor  is  there 
rtronger  evidence  of  any  perception,  on  the  part  of  these  mucli 
tcgpcct^td  artists,  that  there  were  snch    things  in   the  world  as 
mills  or  vapors.     If  a  cloud  under  ihoir  diit^etion  ever  toutrlips  a 
■lountain,  it  does  it  cfTeetually  and  as  if  it  meant  U>  do  it 
llicre  is  no  mystifying  tho  matter  ;  here  Itia  cloud,  ami  thero  is  a 
liill ;  if  it  is  to  come  on  at  all,  it  comes  on  to  some  piir|>osft,  and 
lliere  is  no  hopo  of  its  evergoingoflf  again.    Wc  have,  therefore, 
littJe  to  aay  of  the  efforts  of  the  old  maetflrs,  in  any  Hcencii  which 
might  naturally  liavo  heon  connected  with  the  clouds  of  the 
knroet  region,  except  that  the  faalts  of  form  specified  in  con- 
(Meriug  the  central  clouds,  are,  by  way  of  being  energetic  or 
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sublime,  mom  glaringly  and  aiidaoiously  committed  in  thcit 
*'  storma  ;*'  and  that  whm  i«  :i  wnin^  form  nnioiig  clouda  ]H>ssea8- 
ingform,  is  there  given  with  iiicrwuicil  gcncroeitj  tff  ficti 
clouds  wliich  have  iio  fonn  at  u!l. 

Supposing  that  we  had  nothing  to  fihow  in  modern  art,  o! 
region  of  the  rnin-elond,  hut  the  dash  of  Cox,  the  hlot  of  de 
Wint,  or  evpti  the  onlinjiry  sl^irmy  skifa  of  the  body  of  our  in- 
I  r.  Tho  peM  fcTior  water-color  painters,  wc  might  yet  laugh  all 
KSdemi'ta  :i!i«  eCorts  of  tho  uld  niastuni  to  utler  scorn.  But  ouo 
""t**^  among  our  water-color  artists,  desen"©8  especial  no- 

tice— hofore  wc  aacond  the  stops  of  tlio  solitjiry  throne — an  hav- 
ing done  in  his  pccnliar  walk,  what  for  faithftd  and  pure  troth, 
truth  ind(-t>d  i»f  «,  limiUni  range  and  unstudied  application,  hut 
yet  moet  faithful  and  most  pure,  will  remain  unsurpassed  if  not 
unrivalled, — Copley  Fielding.  Wb  aro  well  awaro  how  mucii  of 
I  BL  Wortu  i>r  ''l>'*t  he  has  done  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
Ot^ey  FiuiiHiij.  particuhir  tricks  of  execution,  or  on  a  labor  some- 
what too  mechanical  to  ho  meritorious  ;  that  it  is  rather  the 
teziure  than  the  plan  of  hia  eky  which  ib  to  bo  admii-cd, 
and  tliid.  the  greater  part  of  what  i^  pleasurable  in  it  will  fall 
rather  under  the  head  of  dexterous  imitation  than  of  dolinite 
thought.  But  whatever  detractions  from  his  merit  we  may 
bo  compelled  to  make  on  these  grounds,  lu  congidcring  art 
08  the  emhotlying  of  beauty,  or  the  channel  of  mind,  it  is 
impossible,  when  we  arc  BpcoJting  of  truth  only,  to  pusa  by 
his  down  scenes  and  moorland  abowera,  of  eomo  years  ago,  in 
which  he  produced  some  of  tlic  mogt  perfect  and  faultless 
pasaages  of  mist  and  rain-cluud  which  art  has  over  soon.  Wet^ 
im  aispccniiiu  transparent,  formless,  full  of  motion,  felt  rather  by 
^">-  their  ahadowa  on  the  hills  than  by  their  prcsenco 

in  the  sky,  liecoming  dark  only  tlirongh  increased  depih  of  space, 
mogt  translucent  where  moat  eomhro,  and  light  oilly  through  in- 
creased buoyancy  of  motion,  letting  the  blue  through  their  inter- 
stices, and  the  euulighl  through  their  chii^ms,  with  the  irregular 
pla^'fulnexs  and  tnu-eloss  gradation  of  nature  herself,  hit  ekjtm 
will  remain,  as  long  na  their  colors  stand,  among  the  most  sim- 
ple, uniu]iilt(>rated,  and  oom])leto  trant^criptJt  of  a  |>arti<.-uliir  na- 
ture which  art  can  point  to.  Had  he  painted  five  instead  of  five 
hundred  such,  and  gone  on  to  other  gom-cos  of  beauty,  he  mighl. 
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thcTG  can  be  Uttic  donbt,  ha-ve  been  one  of  onr  groAtent  artints. 

But   it  often   ffruives  us  to  see  bow  bis  iiowor  is 

and  iM  probkfitt!  liinitcd  to  Q  particular  niuriu'itl.  tu  Lliat  vHsii-iit  ido- 


ment  for  imitation,  wUfii  kiiowleOge  of  form  may 
be  supersede*!  by  niunagement  of  the  bnisit,  and  tbo  jndgmenfc 
of  ibe  colorist  by  the  manufacture  of  :i  color  ;  Ibc  moment  when 
nil  form  is  melted  down  and  drifted  away  in  the  dfsceniliiif;  veil 
of  rain,  juidwhen  the  Tiiriablt!  and  fitful  cnbire  of  tbo  b«i¥cn  aro 
lost  in  the  monotonona  gray  of  its  storm  tones.*  Wu  can  uuly 
account  for  this  by  supposing  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  bis  method  of  study  ;  for  a  man  of  his  evitlent  depth 
cf  fc*eliiig  and  pure  lore  of  tnith  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  ex- 
cept from  8ome  strange  error  in  his  mode  of  out-of-door  praetioe, 
thne  limited  in  bis  range,  and  liable  to  deelino  of  power.  Wo 
liavo  little  doubt  that  almost  all  fiiith  failures  ariee  from  the  ar- 
tlsfe  neglecting  the  use  of  tho  chalk,  and  auppciijing  that  oithor 
the  power  of  drawing  forms,  or  the  eonsc  of  their  beauty,  can  be 
mainttuned  unweakened  or  unbUinled,  without  constant  and  la- 
borious etudics  in  einijile  ligbt  and  shade,  of  fonn  only.  The 
brush  is  at  once  the  artist's  greatest  aid  and  enemy  ;  it  enables 
him  to  make  his  power  available,  but  at  tlie  same  time,  it  under- 
mines Ilia  power,  and  nnlesa  it  be  constantly  rcjc(;ted  fur  the  |>en- 
cil^  never  can  bo  rightly  uecil.  But  whatever  the  obstacle  be,  we 
do  not  donbt  that  it  is  one  which,  once  Been,  may  be  overcome  or 
removed  ;  and  we  are  in  the  constant  hope  of  seeing  this  finely- 
minded  artist  shake  off  bis  tetlmrgy,  break  the  sbaeklcs  of  habit, 
seek  in  extended  and  right  study  the  sonrcea  of  real  power,  and 
hocomc,  what  we  have  full  fiiitb  in  his  capability  of  being,  one 
of  ibc  loading  arti^tta  of  bis  limo. 

*  I  ought  bcrv,  liowGTcr.  to  hnve  noted  oaotliiT  efTecl  of  the  rohi-cloud, 
irhich,  »>  for  an  I  know,  lian  bern  rtwlerwl  only  hy  Cojtley  Ficldhi^.  It  is 
seen  rhlpfly  In  rlniii]<)  gntliiirinp  for  rain,  whrn  the  (ky  is  entirely  foverrf 
witli  ft  gray  veil  ripplwl  or  Wftvfil  with  pondc-nt  swHIs  nl  wift  n-xlure,  but 
(•xceasivrly  bard  and  liny  in  tlicir  e<rigeH.  I  um  cot  Kurc  Hint,  fhJR  ir  an 
a^reeuble  tnr  iinpreNklve  form  of  the  miiicliiiinl,  but  it  in  a  frcctucot  one,  and 
It  is  often  mort  faitlifaily  jrivun  by  Fi«Idii>g  ;  only  in  Mime  ciunw  tb«  edges 
becoming  a  little  doubled  and  hardi  bnvv  given  u  look  of  fulliire  or  nii&ad- 
Tenlurc  to  some  even  of  the  bout  Eliidied  piiBSupL*  ;  and  Komethinc  nf  the 
samo  tiardnefffi  of  lino  is  oirui^ioDslly  visible;  la  liin  cJrawJii);  of  clouds  by 
irbose  natnra  U  is  not  wnmLnlcd. 
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lu  pnstiing  to  the  works  ot  our  greatest  modem  master,  itj 
Diusl  be  |>reiT)i8e4i  thttt  tlie  qiialitiea  vrbicli  constitute  a  most  et- 
fioiitiiil  ])jirt  of  the  truth  of  clic  rain-cloud,  are  in  uo  degree  to  be 
rendered  by  enKravinir.  Its  imlefiniteQcss  of  torn 
or  rcMoiUiiE  ou  and  transpnrent  lorni  is  far  bcjotid  tho  power  of 
Tuno  nom  t\i-  even  our  uecit  ungrtiverti  :  I  uo  not  say  beyonil  buDir 
*"'  possible  power,  if  they  would  make  theuusclviis  art- 

ists as  well  as  workmen,  but  fur  bi^yond  the  power  they  actually 
pooMH  ;  while  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  the  grays  which  Turner 
employs  <ir  priHluees,  as  well  aa  the  i^-lineiticnt  of  his  execution, 
are,  in  tlio  nuture  of  things,  uttt'rly  beyond  all  imitation  by  die 
opaqiit-  and  lifcloss  darknees  of  tiio  steel.  What  we  say  of  bis 
works,  therefore,  must  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  tlio 
original  drawings  ;  though  wo  may  name  one  or  two  instances 
ill  which  the  engraver  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  eiiccoeded  iu  dJs- 
t;ui1iy  following  the  inl-cntJoii  of  the  master. 

Jumieges,  in  the  Kivcvd  of  Frouoc,  ought  pcrhftps,  after  what 
wc  hava  said  of  Fielding,  to  bo  our  Oret  object  of  attention, 
c:iuso  it  isa  reudeiing  by  Turner  of  Fielding's  particular  mo- 
ment, and  the  only  one  existing,  for  Turner  never 
.« Ill  Fi.-MriiB--i  repeats  biinselx.  One  picture  is  allotted  to  one 
n*-i.i""tii  ihc  truth  ;  flic  statement  is  perfectly  and  glorionsly 
.  iim.  rge*.  made,  imd  Iil'  passes  on  to  speak  of  a  fresh  portion 

of  Ood'a  revelation.*  Tho  iiaxe  of  sunlit  min  of  thin  mostinag- 
nillcent  picture,  the  gradual  retiromout  of  the  dark  wood  into 
its  depth,  and  the  sparkling  and  evanescent  light  which  »«nds  its 
variable  fljishcs  on  the  abbey,  ligiii-es,  foliage,  and  foam,  require 
no  comment — they  speak  home  at  once.  Hut  thoro  is  added  to 
this  noble  composition  on   incident   which    may 

SIS.     lllMtMllOD  '  .      ^1  ■,,        1.         ■  -     . 

..1  ihf  nsiiir.-  of  sorve  UK  tit  oncc  for  a  larther  ilitisrruuon  of  the  na- 
i..»r(i  fi'.mB  'if  turo  ojiil  forms  of  cloud,  and  for  a  fimil  proof  how 
deeply  and  philosophically  Tamer  hasstudlod  them. 
Wc  have  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  eteani  and  the  smoke 
of  a  passing  steamboat.  Isuw  steam  is  notliing  hut  an  arrifleifll 
cloud  in  the  process  of  diasipution  ;  it  is  m  muoh  a  cloud  as 
those  of  the  sky  itself,  that  is,  a  quantity  of  moisture  rendered 
Tisible  in  the  uJr  by  imperfect  solution.     Aceoi-dingly,  observe 
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•  Compare  SocL  I.  Chap.  IV.  g  B, 
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how  exquisitely  irrcgnlar  and  broken  aro  its  forms,  how  sharp 
and  spmy-like  :  hut  with  aII  tiie  facta  obaorrod  which  won* 
pointed  out  in  CImp.  II.  of  Uas  Soctioo,  the  convex  gidi*  to  chc 
wind^  the  sharp  edge  on  that  side,  the  other  soft  and  lost 
Suioko,  on  the  contnir)-,  is  an  aclim!  Bii)«taiice  exiatin;;  imlopcn- 
ikntly  in  the  ftir,  a  itolirl  np:i(iuo  hoiiy,  Kiihjoet  to  no  al>H*>rption 
nor  difflipution  but  that  of  tenuity.  Oliserve  its  volumes  ;  there 
is  no  breaking  up  nor  diKHppcikring  here;  the  wind  carries  its 
clastic  globes  before  it.  but  duer;  not  diKKulvc  nor  break  tlieui.* 
£(iua]ly  convex  and  void  of  atigles  on  all  sides,  thoy  ui-e  tlic  ex- 
act representatircs  of  the  eloude  of  the  old  luusters,  and  servo  at 
once  to  show  the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  the&e  latter,  and 
the  accuracy  of  study  which  has  guided  Tumor  to  the  truth. 

Prom  this  picture  we  should  pans  to  the  T^lanthony.t  which  Is 
the  rendering  of  the  moment  immediately  following  that  given 
in  the  JnniiegeB.  The  t:li{>wer  is  here  hulf  exhiuistcd,  half 
passod  by.  the  last  drops  arc  rattling  faintly  through  the  gtini- 
nieriDg  hazel  t>otigh!ii.  the  while  torrent,  swelled  by  the  sudden 
storm.  Hint's  -art  its  hantv  iets  of  snrinirine  snrav  to 
nsUiitiK  mtn  in  uicct  thc  n*turning  liji^lit  ;  imd  these,  as  if  the  hea- 
ven regretted  what  it  had  given,  imd  were  taking 
it  back^  pass,  us  Ihey  lejip,  inlu  vupor.  anil  fall  not  agnin,  but 
vaaiah  in  the  slmfts  of  the  sunlight  J — hurrying,  litful,  wind- 
woTon  gnnlight — which  glides  through  the  tliick  leaves,  and 

*  II  doGB  nol  do.  6o  nntil  tlic  volumes  loae  llicir  donaity  by  int.'qunJity  of 
motion,  snd  by  Um!  txpan!>ioii  of  the  wnrtn  air  wbtch  <-i>iivL-yH  llurm.  T!iey 
■!«  then,  of  couTMi,  bTokfti  into  fomiB  reseinhliDg  tluna'.  of  I'lnudii. 

f  Wo  coocopttoo  can  be  formed  of  [his  piriure  from  Tlie  engraving.  Il 
IB  petliaps  tho  moHt  marvellous  pincfl  of  ^xcnuinn  and  nf  pray  color  fxiat- 
iag.  exct'pt  perhfipR  tlie  timwiiig  prtstaitjy  to  be  notirwl,  Ijiad'a  tind. 
Notlilng  else  can  be  set  beside  it,  even  of  iSimcir'a  own  works — much  leaa 
of  any  other  msu's. 

X  I  know  no  (;fl«ct  mori'  strikingly  cluirB<^lwi*ti<:  of  Ilie  dcpurturc  of  a 
storm  til  on  the  Mnokini;  nf  tlie  uiuLtntuiD  torivuCs.  Tlie  6xliiiiL4ti?d  air  is  tio 
thlr»ty  of  moisture,  tImC  evpry  jet  of  spray  is  a-ized  iijiou  by  it,  and  con- 
Toiod  into  ya\>i)T  h*i  it  springs ;  and  tliis  vapor  rlsea  so  deniwly  froin  tlie 
surTiu^e  of  tliu  elrmm  i^ts  to  give  it  ibc  exact  agipcaninco  of  boiling  water,  I 
liuve  sem  Iho  whole  coiir»o  of  Uic  Arvf  ul  Cliiiiuuiiix  one  liue  uC  deose 
cloutl,  dlsB^lpallng  us  mjou  m  it  kud  riauu  ten  or  twelvi;  foct  froai  tbe  surtaccv 
but  eotlrel;  eocccaliag  Uic  water  from  an  obacrvcr  placed  above  it. 
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pacea  along  tUo  palo  rocka  like  roia ;  hall  conqiicrmg,  buU 
quuuched  by  the  \ery  misU  which  it  summona  itaelf  from  Lhe 
lighted  paeturea  as  it  passes,  and  gathers  ont  of  the  droopiaj 
herbftgo  and  from  the  atroamiDg  cmgs  ;  Bonding  them  vit 
meaaages  of  peace  to  the  far  summiU  of  the  yet  itnvoiled  moni]!| 
tnins  whoso  silonoe  is  still  bi'okea  by  tbo  sound  of  the  roehii 
rain. 

With  this  nobld  work  we  should  compare  one  of  which  we 
hotter  judge  by  tho  cngroring — the  Loch  Coriskin,  in  the  illua 
trationa  to  Scott,  because  it  introduoes  ua  to  unuthcr  and  ft  mc 

romarkablo  iiiatance  of  the  artist's  vast  and  vane 
IIII--I1C1I1K.  GiitMon  knowledge,       nben    ram    falls    on  a    mountuii 
ncanKjt  tor  loch  complied  ohiefly  of  liarron  roclvs,  their  surfaces,^ 

being  fiolently  heated  by  the  sun,  whose  most  in- 
tense warmth  always  preoetlea  niin,  occasion  sudden  and  Ttolent 
evaporation,  actually  converting  the  Srat  ahower  into  steam. 
Coii^e<]uently,  upon  all  such  hills,  on  the  cunirnimcement  u( 
luiji,  white  volumoaof  vapur  aro  iustantancously  and  uuiTcrsallJ 
formed,  which  rise,  are  absorbed  by  the  atniy^phere,  and  again^ 
descend  in  rain,  to  risu  in  fresh  volumes  until  the  surfaces  ol 
tlie  hills  are  cooled.  Where  there  is  grass  ov  vcgchjiion,  Ihi^ 
ciTcct  is  diminished  ;  whcro  there  is  foliage  it  scarcely  take 
plooG  at  all.  liiuw  this  elTecb  lias  evidontly  been  CK]>ocially 
chosen  by  Turner  for  Loch  Coriskin,  not  only  because  it  ena- 
bled liim  lo  relievo  its  jag^ied  forma  with  veiling  vapor,  but  to 
tell  the  Ui\c  which  no  pencilling  conH,  the  story  of  its  attor  ah- 
Bolutc  barrenaesB  of  uiilicheucd,  dead,  desolated  xook  : — 
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"  TUff  wildc«tKlci].  but  tliia,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  milure'a  Ruaial  glow. 
On  bijRti  Uenmoro  ;n^eii  moases  Rfow, 
And  heaibbcllH  bud  in  tketi  Gleocoe. 
And  coiwu  on  Cniclian  Ben  : 
But  litm,  iilxtvc,  aroiitiil,  ]>Dlnw, 
Oil  mot]  n  (.'tin,  or  in  |,'li!n. 
Nor  tree,  nor  plum,  nor  shnil).  nor  flow«r> 
Kor  «uj,'Jit  of  vt'gi^fat.ivo  power, 
Tliu  wi^nri^d  eyft  iniiy  ken  : 
But  all  lis  rocks  at  miidom  Ihmwo, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  liaqka  of  stona" 

Ldri>  of  the  Islbs,  Couto 
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lleru.  again,  we  Bce  the  absolute  necessity  of  scientific  a&d  cn- 
tiro  aequaiutauce  with  naiiiro,  befor«  tliis  gn.'»i  artist  can  bo  nn- 
deretwxi.  That  which,  to  tho  ignorant,  is  little  iiioi-c  t-han  an 
unnatural  and  meaiuDglosit  cuDfuetioii  of  stcam-likc  vapor,  la 
the  experienced  Buch  u  full  and  perfect  expi-esaiou  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  spot,  03  no  means  (»f  urt  conld  bave  utherwi^se  given. 

In  the  Long  Ships  Lighthouse,  Land'a  End,  we  have  cloud* 
without  rain — lit  twiUght^ — enveloping  thooIifTsof  the  coast,  bnt 
ooncealing  nothing,  every  outline  tioing  risiblo  through  tbair 
SKI.  Tbedwwliw  g''"""'  I  '*'"i  "''*'  *"i'>*  *'"^  outline— for  it  is  easy  to 
g,^^";K'i^;V;  do  this— but  the«Mr/flCT.  The  bank  of  rocky  coast 
*™*-  ftpproachee  the  apectator  inch  by  iuth,  felt  clearer 

and  clearer  as  it  withdraws  from  the  garment  of  cloud — not  by  , 
edges  more  and  more  defined,  hut  by  a  surface  more  and  moro 
unveiletL  We  have  thna  the  painting,  not  of  a  more  tranttpai'- 
eot  veil,  but  of  a  eolid  body  of  eloud,  every  inch  of  whose  in- 
creasing distance  is  marked  and  felt.  But  the  great  wonder  u( 
the  picture  ijs  the  inteusity  of  gloom  which  is  attained  in  puro 
warm  gniy,  withotit  either  blackness  or  bluencas.  It  ia  a  gloom, 
dependent  rather  on  the  enormons  space  and  depth  indicated, 
than  on  actiml  pitch  of  color,  distant  by  real  drawing,  without 
a  grain  of  blue,  dark  by  real  Bobatance,  without  a  stroke  of 
blucknct^  :  and  with  all  this,  it  is  not  fiirinlot4tJ,  but  full  of  iriili- 
cations  of  character,  wild,  irregular,  shattered,  and  indcliuitc — 
full  of  the  energy  of  etorm,  tierj  in  baiite,  and  yet  Hinging  back 
ont  of  its  motion  the  titfnl  swirls  of  boiimHng  drift,  of  tortured 
vajior  tossed  up  like  men's  hands,  as  in  defiance  of  the  tc^rnpest, 
the  jets  of  re3ulting  whirlwind,  hurled  back  from  the  rocks  into 
the  face  of  tho  coming  darkness ;  which,  beyond  all  other  chai-ac- 
ieri,  mark  the  raised  pasbion  of  the  olementii.  It  is  this  un- 
traceable, unconnected,  yet  perpetual  lurm — this 
ui  rhmracter  of  foluess  of  character  absorbed  m  the  universal  en- 
"**"*"  ergy — which  distinguish  natni-e  and  Turner  from 

all  their  imitators.  To  roll  a  vohime  of  smoko  liefoi-o  tho  wind, 
to  indicate  motion  or  violence  by  monotonous  similarity  of  lino 
and  dimition,  k  for  the  multitude  ;  hut  to  mark  tho  indepen- 
dent passion,  the  tnmnltuona  separate  exiatence  of  every  wreath 
of  writhing  vapor,  yet  swept  away  and  overpowered  by  one  om- 
nipotence of  atorm,  and  thus  to  bid  U3 


op  TBUTH  OT  CVOWL  fP-Ut^O 

"  Be  M  a  Preseooc  or  n  motioa — otto 

AmoDg  tbc  uumy  there while  the  misu 

Flying,  anil  rainy  vapors,  onll  oiii  iibHp<w 
And  phantnmK  from  the  cmgn  and  M>ti<i  canb, 
A»  fa^l  lit  ft  TniiiiiciftD  acAtUra  souods 
Out  of  tn  instrument,"— 

this  belonf^  only  to  uatriro  aud  to  bim. 

The  drawing  of  Coventry  may  bo  purticularixetl  as  a  farther 
example  of  tliis  fino  miggcfstion  of  irrcgnturity  and  fitfiilness, 
tlirnugliycrycoDHtimt  parollolidm  of  dirct-tion,  liulh  in  niiii  und 
%».  D««pfiadioit  clouds-  Tho  great  mass  of  cloud,  which  traverses 
wEVimT'^  vtt  ^^*^  '^holo  picturo,  iii  cbaruc  tori  zed  throughout  hy 
Covenirj-.  Mvcrc  right  lines,  nearly  pamllcl  with  each  other, 

into  which  every  ono  of  its  wreaths  lius  a  tendency  to  range  it- 
flcif  ;  hat  no  one  of  theec  right  lines  h  actiifllly  aud  entirely  par- 
allel to  any  other,  though  nil  have  a  certain  tendency,  more  or 
loss  dcliiied  in  oucli,  which  imprcssca  the  mind  with  the  most 
distinct  idea  of  i>anillclifini.  Neither  iiro  any  of  the  linos  actu- 
ally straight  and  unbroken  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  made 
Tip  of  the  most  exquisite  aud  varied  curves,  and  it  is  the  imag- 
ined lino  vrhich  joins  the  apices  of  these — a  tangent  to  them 
all,  which  is  in  reality  straight.*  They  are  Buggosted,  not  rcp- 
rosentcd.  right  linus  ;  but  the  wholo  volume  of  chind  is  visibly 
mid  totally  bounded  by  thoin  ;  and,  in  i;ont^cqucnce,  its  wholo 
body  is  felt  to  be  dragged  out  and  elongated  by  the  force  of  the 
tonipest  wliieh  it  carries  with  it,  uud  every  one  of  its  wrwiths  to 
ho  (as  was  before  explained)  not  so  mnch  something  home  hefore 
or  by  the  wind,  aa  the  visible  form  imd  presence  of  the  wind  it-' 
Bclf.     We  conld  not  [lossibly  point  out  a  more  magnificent  piece 

of  drawing  as  a  contrast  to  auoh  works  of  Salvator 
wititfumu  iciv-vn  US  that  bcfore  alluded  tu  (159  IhiLwioh  Oallcry). 

Both  are  rolling  niusues  uf  connected  cloud  ;  but 
in  Tnmer'a,  there  it;  not  one  cnrve  that  repeats  another,  nor  one 
curve  in  itself  monotonous,  nor  without  character,  and  yet  every 
part  and  portion  of  iho  clund  \)\  rigidly  (subjected  tfi  the  some 
forward,  fierce,  inevitable  inflnenco  of  etonn.  In  Salvator's, 
every  curve  repeats  it^  lu'ighbor,  every  cnrvo  is  monotonous  in 
ftaelf,  and  yet  the  whole  cloud  is   curling  about   hither  and 
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*  Note  eapecially  the  dnrk  uppermost  outline  of  the  mou. 
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thither,  evidently  without  the  slightest  notion  where  it  is  going 
to,  Hiul  unregulated  by  any  guneral  inilutinc^-  nhalAcwver.  I 
conld  not  bring  logetlier  two  finer  or  more,  instructive  exam- 
ples, the  one  of  everything  thttt  ia  pcrfeot,  the  other  of  every- 
thing that  is  childish  ur  abomtnablo,  in  the  represcntaiion  of 
the  saum  fucts. 

lint  there  is  yet  moi'o  to  be  noticed  In  this  noble  sky  of  Tur- 
ner's. Not  only  are  the  lines  of  the  rolling  cloud  thus  iiregulftf 
in  their  piirallcliam,  but  those  of  the  falling  rain  are  eqimlly 
ico.  Cniira  «-  vjiriftd  iu  their  dirtn^tion,  indit^iitiiig  the  gtmty 
Cr'"i^'^whi'i!^  cha-ngefulnessof  the  wind,  and  ycL  kept  so  straight 
etnoHmnminii'G  ""'^  sLem  in  their  individual  iIl'^cimU,  that  wo  are 
oav«nti7.  mjj.  Biigci-fld  to  forgot  its  strength.     Thia  impres- 

sion is  still  fartlier  enhanced  by  the  tlrawing  of  the  sniuke,  which 
hlowa  every  way  at  once,  yet  turning  perpetually  in  each  of  its 
swirls  hack  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  hut  so  suddenly  and 
violently,  an  idmost  to  assume  tlie  ungtihir  lines  of  lightning. 
yortbor,  to  complete  the  iinpntittiiun,  ho  it  observed  that  all  the 
cattle,  botli  upon  the  near  and  distant  hiU-side.  have  left  off 
grazing,  and  are  standing  stock  still  and  etiff,  with  their  heads 
down  and  their  backs  tn  the  wind  ;  and  finally,  that  we  may  be 
told  not  only  what  the  storm  i«,  but  what  it  has  been,  the  gut- 
ter at  the  Hide  of  the  roud  is  gushing  in  a  complete  torrent,  and 
particular  atteutinii  is  direoicd  tu  it  by  tlie  fuL)  burial  of  ligiit  in 
the  sky  being  brought  just  above  it,  eo  that  all  its  waves  are 
bright  with  the  rellection. 

Rat  I  have  not  finite  done  with  this  noble  picture  yet.  Im- 
petnons  clouds,  twisted  rain,  flickering  sunshine,  lleeting  (shad- 
ow, gashing  WMttir,  and  oppressed  cattle,  all  speak  the  same 
isi.  tepcdaDr  Htorv  of  tumult,  Jltfulnosa,  power,  and  velocity, 
tySmK^nrn  '^"b'  o"«  thing  is  wanted,  a  passage  of  repose  to 
■MSMrapoM.  contrast  with  it  all,  and  it  is  given.  High  and 
far  above  the  dark  volumes  of  the  swift  rain-cloud,  are  seen  on 
the  left,  through  their  opening,  the  quiet,  horizontal,  silent 
flakia  of  the  highest  cirma,  resting  in  the  repose  of  the  deep  eky. 
Of  all  else  that  we  haTO  noticed  in  this  drawing,  some  faint  idea 
can  ho  formed  frnm  the  engraving  :  but  not  the  slightest  of  the 
delicate  and  soft  forms  of  these  pausing  vapors,  and  still  less  of 
the  exquisite  depth  and  palpitating  tenderness  of  the  blue  with 
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vhicli  they  ore  iitlanded,  Etif^vors,  inclocd,  inToriably  lose 
tho  offoct  of  all  possagm  o(  cold  color,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  tbttt  iL  la  to  bo  kept  pale  ia  urdcr  to  indicate  distance; 
vhereoa  it  onglit  commonly  to  be  <larker  than  the  rest;  of  the 
«ky. 

To  appreciate  the  full  tmth  of  this  pojiHigc,  we  mast  under- 
Biund  another  effect  jiociiHar  tn  the  raiD-oloud,  that  its  openiogs 
exhibit  the  purest  blac  which  the  sky  ever  nhows.  For,  as  wo 
saw  in  tho  first  chuptor  of  this  section,  that  aiiiieotis 
ita  ittiticiiiiu  vapor  iilwayn  hiriid  the  aky  more  or  Icsa  gniy,  it  fol- 
^Mpnn'biaci  aky  lows  that  wc  ncTcr  csn  see  the  azure  so  intense  as  . 
niiiB.  "o^  bow  whoii  the  }freul«r  part  of  this  vapor  has  juat  fallen 
'"*"'  in  rain.     Tlicn,  and  then  only,  pnre  blue  iky  be- 

oomes  TJsiblo  in  thtj  lirut  openingH,  dioLingiiished  esjiecially 
by  the  manner  in.  which  the  clouds  melt  into  It ;  tboir  edges 
passing  off  in  fnintwliiio  threads  and  fringes,  through  which  the 
blue  shines  more  and  more  intensely,  till  the  last  trace  of  vapor 
is  lost  in  its  perfect  color.  It  ia  only  tho  npper  white  cloudy 
however,  wbioh  do  this,  or  the  lu*t  frngmonta  of  rain-eloude, 
becoming  white  am  they  (liKapjicar,  so  that  the  blue  is  never  cor- 
rupted by  the  cloud.  Init  only  paled  and  broken  with  pure  white, 
the  pnrcst  white  which  the  sky  ever  eUowu.  Thus  we  have  a 
molting  and  palpitating  color,  never  the  same  for  two  inches 
together.  tk!C])ii>iiiii;^'  and  broadening  hero  and  Muire  into  int^-usi- 
ty  of  perfect  azure,  then  drifted  and  dying  away  through  every 
tone  of  pure  pale  eky,  into  the  aaow  white  of  the  filmy  doad. 
Over  this  roll  tho  determined  edges  of  the  i-ain-clouds,  throwing 
^it  all  far  back,  as  a  retii-ed  scene,  into  the  nppcr  sky.  Of  this  m 
ttn  Abtcrii^rof  <^ffcct  the  old  mostors,  as  far  as  I  remember,  have^f 
wnrki'Tiito  M  taken  no  cognizance  whatsoever ;  all  with  thora™ 
immtttru.  jg^  .^  ^.^^  pai'Lially  noticftd  before,  eithor  white  cloud 

or  pnre  blue  :  they  have  no  notion  of  any  double-dealing  or 
middle  measnres.  They  bore  u  bole  in  the  sky,  and  let  yon  up_ 
into  a  pool  of  deep,  stttgnant  blue,  marked  off  by  the  clear  rouui 
edges  of  imperturbable,  im|>cnctrab]e  cloud  on  all  sides — Iwau 
tiful  in  positive  color,  but  totally  dcHtitiitu  of  tJiut  exqnisita 
gradation  and  change,  that  fleeting,  punting,  hesitating  effort, 
with  which  the  first  glance  of  the  naturuL  sky  is  shod  through 
the  turbulence  of  the  curth-etorm. 
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Tlioy  hftTe  aome  oxcnse,  however,  (or  not  attempting  tlii«,  in 
the  nature  of  thoir  mutcrinl,  lu  one  occidentAl  dush  of  the  brnsh 
with  wator-color  on  u.  pii-w  of  wot  or  danip  pajtcr,  wilt  come 
nearer  the  truth  and  tninapai-encj  of  this  rain- 
oar  imor'Mtor  biuo  thuu  tiiu  labor  of  a  day  in  oils  ;  and  the  puri- 
datiiiK.  p««grii  ty  and  leliciLy  of  eonie  of  the  careleee,  nieltmg 
y     mcf.  water-color  skica  of  Cox  and  Taylor  may  well  make 

lU)  fastidiooa  in  all  effects  of  this  kind.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
the  drawiuj^fi  of  Tumor  that  wo  have  Una  )K>rfeot  t,nuiH|iareitcy 
and  variation  of  blae,  given  in  aasociatioii  with  the  pci-ft'ction 
of  considered  form.  In  Tayler  and  Cox  the  forms  are  always 
partially  accidental  and  unconsidered,  often  esaeuLially  bad,  and 
always  incomplete  ;  m  Turner  the  dash  of  the  bnieh  is  us  com- 
pletely under  the  rule  of  thought  and  feeling  as  ita  sloweeL  line  ; 
all  that  it  doca  is  perfect,  and  could  not  be  altered,  even  in  a 
hairbrejidth,  without  injury  ;  in  addition  to  this,  peculiar  man- 
agCHK^nt  and  B\et:ution  are  utted  in  uhUiiniiig  i|ualit.y  in  the  color 
itsell,  totally  different  from  the  manipulation  of  any  other  artist ; 
and  none,  who  have  ever  spent  sw  much  as  one  hour  o£  their  Uvea 
over  his  drawing,  vau  fyrget  those  dim  piuwHges  of  dreamy  blue, 
barred  and  sevpred  with  a  thousand  flclicate  and  soft  and  snowy 
forms,  which,  gleaming  in  their  patience  of  hope  between  the 
troubled  milling  of  the  racked  earth-ciond,  melt  farther  and 
fartJicr  buck  into  the  height  of  heaven,  until  the  eye  is  bewildered 
and  the  heart  lost  in  the  intensity  of  their  peace.  1  do  not  Euy 
that  this  19  bejmtifiil — I  do  not  say  it  is  idc^l,  nor  rcfiund — I 
only  ask  yon  to  watch  for  the  first  nix-uing  of  tlic  clouds  after 
the  next  south  rain,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  irue  f 

The  Ooaport  afTorda  us  an  inst^tnce  more  cxqiiieito  oven  limn 
the  passage  above  named  in  the  Coventry,  of  the  use  of  tliia  melt- 
ing and  dewy  blue,  accom]iaTiied  by  two  distances  of  miu-eloud, 
135.  Exnrwiion  One  towering  over  the  horison,  eeen  bine  with  ex- 
iil'ufu'*^«'wirt'  cpssive  distAnce  through  crystal  atmosphore  ;  the 
MMt  oUinr  w.>riu.  otlior  breaking  overhcad  in  tho  warm,  sulphnroua 
fragments  of  spray,  wlioae  loose  arid  shattering  tranfipiirency, 
being  the  most  essential  charoctcriatic  of  the  near  rain-cbud,  is 
precisely  that  which  the  old  musturs  ai'u  sure  to  contradict. 
Xiook,  for  instance,  at  the  wreatlis  of  clond?  in  the  IJido  and 
iEneua  of  Gaapar  Poossin,  with  their  unpleasant  edgea  cut  as 
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liard  and  ftolld  and  opa()ao  and  nnootU  aa  thick  black  paint  con 
make  them,  rolled  up  over  ono  another  like  a  dirty 
«iaiO*mwi\)iu-  sail  badly  mt>fpd  ;  or  took  at  the  agreeable  truospux' 
In  %hf  i>i>io  und  oncy  and  Torictr  of  the  clond-edge  wlieve  it  cuts 
the  MounLain  in  2<(.  Pousiiin's  Pboctou,  and  com- 
jwre  tliift  with  the  wreutbs  which  float  across  the  precipitui  in  the 
ftcwrond  vignotwt  in  CamplKiU,  or  which  gather  around  the  Ben 
Jjomond,  the  vhitc  ruin  gleaming  beneath  their  dark  tranejMirent 
ehadnwB ;  or  which  drift  u])  along  the  flanks  of  the  wooded 
IiIHb,  called  from  the  river  by  the  morning  lights  in  the  Oak- 
baiiipton  ;  or  which  island  the  urags  of  Suowdou  in  the  Liau- 
heriB,  or  molt  along  the  Cumberland  bills,  wliile  Turner  leadd  us 
acryiM  the  sanda  of  Morecambe  Bay.  This  last  drawing  dc- 
Bcrves  especial  notice  ;  it  is  of  an  evening  in  spring,  when  the 
Bouth  rain  haa  oeaaed  at  AunRet,  and  through  the  Inllod  and 
golden  air,  the  confused  and  fantastic  mmia  lluat  np  along  the 
hollows  of  the  mminU^inH,  wliito  and  pure,  the  rcaurrection  in 
spirit  of  tlie  uew-fallen  rain,  catching  tthadows  from  the  prcci* 
picei;,  and  mocking  the  dark  peaks  with  their  own  mountain -like 
hut  molting  forms  tilt  the  Rotid  monnt^iins  tteom  In  motion  like 
iliotie  waves  of  cloud,  emerging  nnd  vanishing  as  the  weak  wind 
]MiE»ca  by  their  finmmitR  ;  while  Uk^  blue,  level  night  adrancea 
along  the  sea,  and  the  enrgiiig  breakers  leap  np  to  catch  the  last 
light  from  tlie  patti  of  the  trnnaet. 

I  need  not,  however,  insist  upon  Turner's  peculiar  power  of 
rendering  fnttt,  and  alt  thoae  passages  of  intermediate  mystery, 
between  earth  and  air.  when  the  mountain  is  melting  into  the 
cloud,  or  Ltm  Imrizon  into  the  twilight ;  l)ecau8e 
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puled,  except  by  persons  to  whom  it  would  Ije  im- 
possible to  prove  ftn3'thing  wiiich  did  not  fall  under  the  form 
of  a  Bnlc  of  Three.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
studied  form  and  color  of  this  great  artist  should  be  little  under- 
stood, because  they  require  for  the  full  perception  uf  their  mean- 
ing and  tiutb,6ucli  knowledge  and  such  time  as  not  one  in  a 
thouHftiid  iKJssoMes,  or  can  bestow  ;  hut  yet  the  truth  of  them  for 
that  very  reason  it4  cHiiablo  of  demunstration.  and  tliere  is  hope 
ef  our  being  able  to  make  it  in  some  degree  felt  and  eomjire- 
lionddd  oven  b;  those  to  whom  it  id  now  a  dead  lotter*  or  an 
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oifencu.     But  the  aerial  and  mistj  efTootd  of  landwiape,  being 

|».  nurffpciKor  niatters  of  Trhich  the  eye  gboiikl  Ijo  ^implv  cojpiiz- 
a^uLt^!T^^  ant,  ami  without,  offort'of  tliouRht,  us  it  le'of  light, 
S^nS^irt."^™  mtist,  where  they  arc  exquisitely  rondcred,  either 

J"^,^^  be  felt  at  onwv  or  ])rt(ve  tliiit  dojjreimf  UUiuincss 
cbnndf.  (^j  hluutncsB  iti  the  feelings  of  tlio  ohservur 
which  there  is  little  hope  of  ovur  conqueriag.  Of  eourso  Cor  per- 
eons  who  have  never  seeu  in  their  lives  a  cloud  vanishing  on  a 
mountain -side,  and  whoae  conceptions  of  mist  or  vapor  nm 
Umite<l  to  umbigiions  ontlincs  of  spectrut  haeknoy-citachos  atut 
bodilc88  lamj^postji,  discirn  through  a  Iirowii  combination  of 
Bulphur,  Boot,  and  giielight,  there  is  yet  Bome  hope  :  we  eannot, 
indeed,  tell  thoni  what  the  morning  mint  ia  liko  In  mountain  air, 
bat  far  be  it  frem  ns  to  tell  them  that  they  are  incapable  of  feel- 
ing iU  beauty  if  t  hey  will  seek  it  for  thomwlveg.  But  if  you  havo 
ever  in  your  life  had  one  opportunity  with  your  eycn  And  heart 
open,  of  seeing  the  dew  rise  from  u  hill-pasture,  or  the  storm 
gather  on  a  eea-cliff.  and  if  ynu  have  yet  no  feeling  for  the  glori- 
OUB  passagea  of  mingled  earth  and  hoavon  which  Turner  calls  up 
before  you  into  bi-cathing,  tangible  Ijeing,  there  ia  indeed  no 
hope  for  your  apathy — art  will  never  touch  you,  nor  nature  in- 
form. 

It  would  be  utterly  absurd,  among  the  innumerable  piisaageB 
of  this  kind  given  throughout  his  wiirkn,  to  point  to  one  as  more 
eliuraiiteristie  or  more  perfect  than  another.     The  Simmer  Lake, 

v«rtim»  la-  '"^'^'"  A*l*''ig>  for  expression  of  mist  pervaded  with 
sunlight,— the  Iidke  Lucerne,  a  recent  and  nnen- 
gravMl  drawing,  for  the  rccesaion  of  near  mountain  form,  not 
into  dark,  hut  into  ?nmt««H«  rinud,  the  most  diffiwilt  tiling  to 
do  in  art, — the  narlorrh,  for  oxpresHion  of  the  name  jilicnomcna, 
shown  over  vast  spacet)  in  distant  ranges  of  hills,  the  Ehron- 
breitBteiu,  a  receut  drawing,  for  expresiiion  of  miet,  riaiug  from 
the  surface  of  water  at  sunst-t, — and,  fiiutHy.  the  glorious  OI>cr- 
weael  and  Nemi,*  for  pnasages  of  all  united,  may,  however,  he 
named,  as  noble  iuBtancos,  though  in  naming  lire  works  I  insult 
fire  bandred. 

One  word  reepoctiug  Turner's  more  violent  storme,  for  we 


l». 
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hsTo  hitherto  been  epeaking  only  of  the  softer  ram-cloudg, 
ciiitcd  with  gns^  u^mi^sl,  but  not  of  the  thundcr-cload  and 

the  whirlwind.  If  there  be  any  one  point  in 
miirr  vtuhiDi  uf- whicli  engravoi'8  disgDico  thcmsolvoa  moru  than  in 
MomTcrKodurtd  another,  it  is  in  their  rendering  of  darlc  and  furi- 
ftaierMtr^  oiis  storoi.  It  appeaa's  to  bo  nttcrly  impossible  to 
force  it  into  their  heads,  that  an  ftrtint  does  not  leave  his  color 
vith  a  Bharp  edge  and  an  angnhir  form  by  accident,  or  that  they 
may  hare  the  pleasure  of  altering  it  and  impniviiig  n]>un  it ;  and 
oquidly  impoBsiblo  to  porsiiudc  them  that  energy  and  gloom  may 

in  mme  circumstances  be  an'ivud  at  without  any 
uaa'oi  iiiniiMipe  extraordinary  oxja'ndituro  of  iuk.     I  am  aware  of 

no  engraver  of  the  present  day  whose  ideas  of  a 
storni-cload  are  not  compriseil  under  two  hoadd,  roundue&s  and 
blackness  ;  and,  indeed,  their  general  principles  of  translation 
(aa  may  be  distinctly  gathered  from  their  larger  works)  are  the 
following  :  I.  \^1ioro  ibo  drawing  ia  gni<y,  make  the  paper 
hiack.  2.  Whore  the  drawing  ia  white,  oorer  the  i>ago  with 
zigzag  lines.  3.  Where  the  tirnwing  has  particularly  tender 
tonen,  cross-hatch  them.  4.  Where  any  outline  is  particolarty 
angular,  nijiko  it  round.  6.  Wliere  there  are  vertical  reflections 
in  water,  express  them  with  very  distinct  horizontal  lines.  G. 
Whcro  there  is  a  passage  of  particular  flimpUoity,  treat  it  in  sec- 
tions. 7.  Wliere  tliere  id  uiiyihiug  intentionally  concealed, 
make  it  out.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  wliich  all  cngraTors 
impose  upon  tlietnselve^,  of  rigidly  observing  this  code  of  gen- 
eral lawn,  it  ia  dilTicult  to  conceive  how  aiich  pieces  of  work,  as 
the  plates  of  Stonebenge  and  WincheUea,  can  ever  hare  been 

presented  to  the  pnblic,  as  in  any  wav  rcaemhling, 
the  swoeiiDnse.    or  iwsHessnig  pveu  the  most  fancinil  relation  to  the 

Turner  dniwin^'a  of  the  same  suhjectH,  The  origi- 
nal of  the  Stonehenge  is  perhaps  the  standard  of  storm-drawing, 
both  for  the  overwhelming  puwer  and  gigantic  proportions  an 
spaces  of  its  cloud-fomia,  and  for  the  tromondoua  qualities  o' 
lurid  and  sulphurous  colors  which  ure  gained  in  them.  All  i 
forme  lire  inurVud  witli  violent  angles,  as  if  tlio  whole  muacn 
energy— ao  to  fl|}eak — of  the  ulond,  were  writhing  in  every  fold, 
and  their  fantastic  and  liery  vohimes  have  a  peculiar  horror — an 
awful  lifo— tihadowed  out  in  their  strange,  swift,  fearful  ontlinea. 
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wliieh  opproea  the  mind  moro  than  even  tho  threatcniugof  their 
gigantic  gloom.  The  whit«  lightning,  not  as  it  Is  drawn  by  U>ss 
observant  or  less  cafwble  puiuturd,  iu  zigxag  fortiflcati  juh,  but 
in  its  own  droadfnl  irregularity  of  streuming  firo,  is  hroTight 
doim,  not  merely  over  tho  dark  clouds,  hut  through  the  fnll 
light  of  an  illummcd  opening  to  the  blue,  which  yet  cannot 
abate  the  brilliancy  of  its  whito  lino  ;  and  tho  track  of  tho  last 
flasli  along  the  ground  is  fearfully  marked  by  the  dog  howling 
over  the  fuUen  shuplicrd,  uud  tho  ewe  preissiug  her  head  upon 
the  body  of  her  dead  Iamb. 

I  have  not  space,  however,  to  enter  into  examination  of 
Tnmer's  frtorm-ilraYriug ;  I  can  wnly  warn  the  public  jigainst 
supposing  that  iti  effect  ia  ever  rendered  by  ongravora.  Tho 
(St.  Ococrai  great  principles  of  Turner  are  angular  outline, 
^^M|£i»ctl'by  vastnesB  and  energy  of  fnnn,  infinity  of  gradation, 
wSEm  of^iutiliii  ^""^  depth  witlioiit  blaeknoss.  The  greut  princi- 
"^  plea  of  the  engravers   {r'ti«  Palatum,  in  Rogers's 

Italy,  and  th©  Stonchongo,  above  alludeil  to)  areronnded  outline, 
no  edges,  vnnt  of  character,  equality  of  strength,  and  blackness 
without  d«fpth. 

I  have  scarcely,  I  eee,  on  referring  to  what  I  have  written, 
BnfBciontly  insisted  on  Turuor's  rendering  of  the  lahiy /ringe, 
whether  in  di«t»nces,  admitting  or  cunc-oiiliiig  more  or  less  ol 
the  ext-endod  plain,  ns  in  the  Waterloo,  and  Richmond  (with  the 
girl  and  dog  in  the  foreground,)  oraa  in  the  Wiinstaffnage,  Glen- 
eoc,  St.  Miehnel'a  Mount,  find  Slnvo  Ship,  nut.  mushing  the 
eart.h,  but  Musiwudod  in  waving  and  twisted  lines  from  tlie  dark- 
ness of  the  zenith.  But  I  have  no  time  for  further  development 
of  particidiir  points  ;  I  must  defer  discussioa  of  them  until  we 
take  up  each  picture  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole  ;  for 
Boo  oflim  «^  the  division  of  the  sky  which  I  have  Iilmju  obliged 
to  make,  in  order  to  render  fully  understood  the 
pccniiarities  of  character  in  the  separate  cloud  regions,  prevents 
mv  s}M?;ikiiig  of  any  one  work  with  justice  to  its  coneuntrution  of 
various  truth.  Be  it  always  remembered  that  we  pmtend  not, 
at  present,  to  give  any  account  or  idea  of  the  enm  of  tlio  works 
of  any  painter,  much  less  of  the  univereality  of  Tunicp's  ;  but 
only  to  explain  in  what  rciil  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  explicable,  oon- 
Bists,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  those  pictuios  in  which  it  most  dls* 
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ttnotly  oocare,  or  from  wliioh  it  is  most  Tisibly  abacnt.  And  it 
will  onlr  bo  in  the  full  luid  sopuratc  discutvion  of  indiridnn] 
-wurkit,  wlioti  we  arc  acr|iiainlfd  also  wiMi  wliat  is  btniiiLifiil,  Ibiit 
TTo  shnU  bo  completely  able  to  prove  or  disprovfl  the  presence  of 
the  truth  of  nature. 

The  concluRioii.  then,  to  whieh  wo  are  led  hy  our  prt*sDnt  px- 
amiuatioQ  of  the  truth  of  clouds,  is,  thut  the  old  mtkscera  at- 
tempted the  ropresoutation  of  ouly  one  amoug  the  Ihousundfl  of 
their  Bvatomfl  of  scenery,  and  were  altogether  false  in  the  Uttle 
they  attempted  :  while  vrc  con  find  reeords  in  modem  art  of 
every  form  or  phenomenon  of  the  heavens,  from  the  higheet  film 
tliat  glonQcB  the  ether  to  the  wildest  vapor  that  darkens  the 
dnet,  and  in  all  thw  reeonls  we  (hid  thu  nioet  cleair  language 
and  elotie  thought,  firm  words,  and  true  mcEsugc,  unstiatod  ful-^j 
^  r.csa  and  nnfitiling  faith.  ^M 


^^  And  indocdVcis  difficnlt  for  ns  to  conceive  how,  even  without 

^   Buch  luhoriotia  investigation  as  wo  have  gone  through,  any  per^j 

'  son  cau  go  to  nature  for  a  single  day  or  hoac;jH 

luw'  of  t'liB  ^kiM  when   she  is  really  at  work  in  anv  of  hor  uohler^l 

of    naliirr,    tnkm        ,  .i-  >i.-  '  ,*  ■  11 

u  n  whojo.  c*m-  spheres  of  nution.  and  yet  retain  respect  for  the  old 
wurki  or  Tani«r  mttstera  ;  finding,  aa  find  he  will,  that  every  sceae 
tnucm.  Mami&K  whlch  riec^.  rcsts.  or  departs  1>cfore  him,  bears 
on  tbc plain..  ^j^j^  -^  ^^  thoiifijiTid  gloHCS  of  whjch  thoro  is  not 
one  shadow,  one  image,  one  trace  or  line,  in  any  of  their  works  ; 
but  which  will  illustrate  to  him,  at  every  new  inHtimt,  some  piu*- 
BHgo  wliieh  ho  hml  not  before  understood  in  the  high  works  of 
modem  art.  Stand  upyn  the  peak  of  some  isolated  mountain  at 
daybreak,  when  the  night  mist^  lirst  rise  from  off  the  pluii 
and  watch  their  whito  and  lake-liko  fields  as  they  float  in  ldT< 
bays  and  winding  gn]f3  about  the  islanded  summits  of  the  lower' 
hills,  untoiuOicd  yet  by  more  tlmii  dawn,  colder  and  more  qniel 
clinn  a  windless  sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight ;  watch  when 
the  first  snnbeam  is  sent  upon  the  silvt-r  chu,uue!s,  how  the  foam 
of  their  undulating  em-fai^e  ])arts  and  pauses  away  ;  and  dovrn 
nnder  their  depths,  tlie  glittering  city  and  green  paature  lie  like 
Atliintis,  bctwccQ  the  while  \iiiihti  of  winding,  rivers  ;  the  flakcswl 
of  light  falling  every  moment  faster  and  brooder  among  thoHj 
etorry  spires,  us  the  wreathed  surges  break  and  vanish  almvo 
them,  and  tho  confused  crests  and  ridges  of  the   dark    hiU 
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sborten  their  gr&y  BhadowB  upon  the  pUio.  Hts  Clande  given 
|ML  Nmid  with  t^i*^  ^  ViAit  a  littlo  longer,  and  70a  shnll  roo  those 
euiMiinit  (Mtnrt.  glittered  mists  niHying  iu  the  ravines,  «tid  lloating 
np  towards  yoii,  ulong  Lho  winding  valleys,  till  they  coiioh  in  quiet 
masses,  iridcAcent  with  the  morniiipr  light,*  upon  the  broad 
breasts  of  the  higher  hiUs,  whoao  leagaca  of  tniiMy  nndnlntion  will 
melt  hack  and  back  into  tbut  robe  of  materiitl  lij^hl,  uiii.il  they 
lade  away,  lost  in  its  lustre,  to  appear  again  above,  in  the  scretio 
heaven,  like  a  wild,  bright,  impoi>sible  Uretuii,  foundutiouleiw  uud 
inact*Hsil>le,  their  very  bases  vauisbing  in  the  Hn8uh3tantial  and 
mocking  blue  of  the  deop  hike  bclow.f  Has  Claude  given  thia  ? 
Wait  yet  a  little  longer,  and  yon  shall  nee  tliOMO  mistit  gather 
thcmselvca  into  white  towers,  and  stand  like  fortrcHses  along  the 
promontories,  massy  and  inotiouleiw,  only  pilei!  with  every  in- 
stant higher  and  higher  into  tlio  Bky.t'nnd  cafiting  longer  shod- 
ows  athwart  the  rocks  ;  and  out  of  the  pale  blue  of  the  hurixon 
jou  will  see  forming  and  advancing  a  troop  of  narrow,  dark, 
pointed  T8por(»,g  whieh  will  cover  the  sky,  inch  by  inch,  with 
their  gray  network,  and  take  the  light  off  the  landBcape  with  an 
eclipse  which  will  stop  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  tlie  million 
of  the  IcavcD  together  ;  and  then  you  will  gee  horizontal  bars  of 
black  shadow  forming  uuder  them,  and  lurid  wreatbti  create 
IhemselvoB,  you  know  not  how,  along  the  i»honMeTs  of  the  hills  ; 
yon  never  see  tbom  forin,  but  when  yon  look  baok  to  a  place 
which  was  clear  an  instant  tigo,  there  ia  a  cloud  on  it,  haiigii 
by  the  preoipiooH,  an  a  hawk  pauittui  over  his  proy.  j  Has  Claadi 
given  this?  And  then  yea  will  hear  the  sudden  nish  of  the 
awakcniHl  wind,  uiid  you  will  s*.v  those  watch-towers  of  vapor 
swept  away  from  their  foundations,  and  waving  curtain^i  of 
opaque  rain  let  down  to  the  valleys,  swinging  from  the  burdened 
olonds  in  bla^-k,  bending  friuge9,i[  or  pacing  iu  piile  columns 

"^  I  bavR  oft^n  9fm  Ibft  whlt«  thin,  morning  rioud,  edged  with  the  bavskJ 
coIms  of  the  pri«in.  T  om  nol  nwftr*  of  the  mnsft  of  Tliia  phpnf>mennn,  for 
it  taki^  place  not  wlu-n  we  Mnitd  witli  otir  litcks  to  the  bud,  hnt,  in  cloiidi 
near  the  suu  itself,  irregulArly  null  ovt-r  iudoIlliiU!  spnccs.  someliniKS  taking 
plnci?  !»  tl)L<  Iioily  of  the  (?loucl.  Thu  colors  lun  dhliiict  iititl  vivid,  ttut  liavt 
a  kitxl  of  metallit:  limlre  u[K>n  them. 

f  Lftku  T.ii<»rti«.  t  ^^-  Maurice  (Ro^re'H  Italy). 

S  Vignette,  the  Great  St.  Bwmiml.         |  VIgoBlli;  of  the  Andr*. 
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along  the  lake  lorel,  gmxing  itA  surface  in(<o  foam  as  they  go. 

And  then,  as  the  eun  Binks,  you  ehall  scm)  the  Klnrm 
kmpMi.  Swan  drifl  for  an  inHtant  from  off  the  hillu.  leaving  their 

bi'oad  sides  enioking,  and  loaded  yot  with,  finow- 
white  torn,  steam-Iikc  rags  of  capriciona  Tapor,  now  gone,  now 
gathered  ngiun  ;*  while  the  smouldering  sun,  seeming  not  far 
away,  hut  huming  like  a  i-cd-liot  hall  henide  you,  and  as  if  you 
could  reach  it,  phtngus  through  the  roahing  wind  and  rolling 
oloud  with  headlong  fall,  at!  If  it  inuaut  to  rise  no  more,  dyeing 
all  the  fljr  about  ii  wiHi  lOood-f  Has  Claude  given  this?  And 
then  you  shall  licar  the  fainting  tompcst  die  in  the  hollow  of 
the  night,  and  you  shall  see  a  green  halo  kindling  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  eaatern  hillB,J  bri^ter — hrightor  yet,  till  the  large 
white  oinile  of  the  alow  moon  ie  lifted  uj)  among  the  harreU 
cloadsjg  stop  by  step,  line  by  line  ;  star  after  star  she  quenches 
with  her  kindling  light,  setting  in  their  stead  an  army  of  pale, 
penetrable,  fleecy  wreaths  in  the  heaven,  l^give  light  upon  the 
earth,  which  move  together,  hand  in  hand,  company  by  com- 
pany, troop  by  troop,  ho  measured  in  their  unity  of  motion,  that 
tho  whole  heaven  seemB  to  roll  with  them,  and  the  earth  to  reet 
urjder  them.  Ask  Claude,  or  his  brethren,  for  that.  And  then, 
i»  AnaranriM  "^^^  ^^^  '*""  **"®  hour,  until  the  cast  again  becomes 
oniheAip..  ptirplc.ll  Bufl  thc  heaving  mountains,  rolling  against 
it  in  darkness,  like  waves  of  a  wild  aea,  are  drowned  one  by  one 
in  the  glory  of  its  burning;  watch  the  while  glaciers  blaze  in 
thoir  winding  paths  ahont  tho  mountains,  like  mighty  Eeri>enta 
wiili  scales  of  Gro  ;  watch  the  columnar  peaks  of  solitary  snow, 
kindling  doiAiiwarde,  chasm  by  chasm,  each  in  itself  a  new  morn- 
ing ;  their  long  avalanches  cast  down  in  keen  streams  brighter 
than  the  lightning,  sending  each  his  trihntc  of  driven  snow,  like 
altar-amoke,  np  tn  the  heiiveri  ;  the  rose-liglit  of  their  client 
domes  flushing  that  heaven  about  them  and  ahove  them,  pierc- 
ing with  purer  light  through  its  purple  lines  of  lifted  cloud,  cast- 
ing a  new  glory  on  every  wreath  as  it  passes  by,  until  tho  whole 
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*  nUistmtion  to  the  Antiquary.     Ooldeau,  a  recent  drawing  of  tbe  lUgli- 
flsl  order. 

t  VSiraette  to  CamplwH's  Ijost  Mao.         J  Caorlarcrock.         S  St.  Deola. 
I  Alps  al  Daybreak  (Hogx3r3's  Poems  :}  Delphi,  and  Tulous  Tlgneltas 
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heaTen— one  scarlet  canopy, — is  interwoven  with  a  roof  of  war- 
ing  flame,  and  tossing,  vault  beyond  vault,  as  with  the  drifted 
wings  of-  many  companies  of  angels  ;  and  then,  when  you  can 
look  no  more  for  gladness,  and  when  yon  are  bowed  down  with 
fear  and  love  of  the  Maker  and  Doer  of  this,  tell  me  who  has 
l«8t  delivered  this  His  message  onto  men  1    y 


1  HAVE  before  givea  my  rcMons  (Sect.  11.  Chap.  III.)  for  EOt 
wishing  at  present  to  ent^r  upon  the  di^onssion  of  particular  e(- 
teois  of  light.     Not  only  are  we  inea^mhle  of  riglitJy  viewing 

them,  or  roasouing  upon  them,  until  we  are  ac- 
mmiT"pn'»«M  ipiaink'd  with  the  priueiples  of  tlio  lieautiful ;  bnt, 
eiuiiuluic    uia  as  I  distinctly  limited  myself,  in  the  present  por- 
of  jifTbi  mnaoirf   tion  of  the  work,  to  the  examination  of  general 
J   amtt.  troths,  it  would  be  ont  of  place  to  take  cognizance 

of  the  particular  phosoB  of  light,  even  if  it  were  posaihlc  to  do 
BO,  before  we  have  Bomc  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  moto-M^ 
rial  olj(x:tfl  wliioh  they  illuHtrate.     I  shall  therefore,  at  preeent^m 
merely  set  down  a  rough  catalogue  of  the  eSecte  of  light  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  dny,  which  Turner  has  represented:  naming 
a  picture  or  two,  oa  an  example  of  each,  which  we  will  hereafter_ 
take  up  one  by  one,  and  consider  the  physical  science  and  thf 

feeling  together.  And  I  do  this,  in  the  hope  that," 
uniwT  fornsout-  LU  the  mean  time,  some  admirer  of  the  old  masters 
inveKUgn,UuD  of  will  be  kind  enough  to  select  from  the  works  of 

any  one  of  them,  a  series  of  examples  of  the  samt 
effecte,  and  to  give  me  a  reference  to  the  pictnrca,  so  that  I  ma] 
lie  able  to  compare  each  with  each  ;  for,  as  my  limited  knowl-^ 
edgf  of  the  works  of  Clamlo  or  Pouaain  docs  not  siip])ly  me  witfc 
the  rei^uisite  variety  of  etiect,  I  shall  be  gratE^fuI  for  assistanca 

Tlie  following  li«t.  of  course,  does  not  name  the  hundredth' 
part  of  the  effects  of  light  given  by  Tnmcr  ;  it  ouly  names  tho«aj 
which  are  di&tincUy  and  markedly  separate  from  each  otherj 
and  reprosentutivo  each  of  an  entire  claes.     Ten  or  twelve  ex-' 
aniples,  often  many  more.  nii;;ht  be  given  of  each  ;  every  one  of 
which  would  display  the  effects  of  the  same  hour  and  light, 
modified  by  different  circumstancoH  of  weather,  situntton,  and 
character  of  objects  eiibjected  to  them,  and  especially  by  ths 
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nsnagomenf;  of  the  sky  ;  but  it  will  bo  genorallT  snfflcient  for 
our  purposut!  to  esnmiiui  tJiomu^hiy  one  good  i:'xuiii]ilc  of  L'nch. 

Tlio  pn;lixed  letters  cxprcsa  Lite  direotJuu  uf  tliu  light..  F. 
front  light  (Lhu  buu  iu  the  oontro,  or  near  the  top  of  tho  pic- 
ture ;)  Ij.  lateral  light,  the  eun  out  of  tho  picture  on  the  right 
«•  left  of  tho  spectator  ;  L-  F.  the  light  partly  kteral,  partly 
fronting  the  spectator,  as  vbca  he  ia  looking  Houth,  wiMi  the 
stm  in  the  eouth-weet ;  Ij.  B.  light  partly  lateral,  partly  behind 
the  epectator,  as  when  ho  is  looking  north,  with  the  eun  ia  tho 
Boatb-west 


MOBNOra. 


U....ADliourbcfor«ftunrimtD  wlotar,    Violent 

Btorm.  with    ntn.  oa  tho   aoa.     Ll^t> 

liouees  soon  throuf^li  it. 
.An  bour  before  fluiirisa     Sorpno  iky,  wilL 

lif^lit  clAudti.     Dmivii  in  the  diftinncpi. 
.Twi     DtiDnlm    IwforM    Htinrise.       Violent 

•UinD.     TorchUchl. 
.Bonriao.    3uh  ooly  lialf  aborc  IL«  tioHzoo. 

Clew  »kj.  wltli  liglil  cirri. 
,800  JuM  dUi'Dfraged  from  liorizon.     MiRty, 

wlUi  ligl.t  drri. 
.San  ft  qauri*r  of  ftD  boor  liMO.    Sky  oov. 

»rv<l  wUh  HOtrlet  clouds. 
.Beren«  »ky.     Sun  vitoergfiag  from  &  bank 

of  cloud  on  borixon,  ft  qn&rter  of  an  lioiir 

rl0fD. 
.Samr  hour.     Mglit  miuta  in  BokeB  on  hiU- 

Bl<J«B.     ('Icnrair. 
•  Ught  flying  nin  cloude  ft&thering  in  val- 

ieyn.     Untut:  Itoiir. 
.SttiDc  lioiir.     A  niclit  storm  rising  otf  th« 

moutiliiin*.     DkriI  mlm. 
.Snu  hftiraii  Wmr  ri.-"!!.     rioudlosa  sky, 
.BnmK  lionr.    LIglit  niiMa  lymtc  !■*  tli"  vbI- 

Uy*. 
F.....8Mll«boar,     Brigbl  rirri.     Su"  (iimtyseeo, 

thTDOjlb   bBttU   emoke,  wltli  cuuilngnt- 

Uoo. 
Ib.  . .  .Sun  BD  lionr  Hm^.     ClandleeB  and  clear, 


P... 
L... 
F... 
P... 
/... 
UF. 

L.F. 

LP. 

L.B. 

L... 
U.. 


XAxn  or  ptcnnn. 
LowMtoffo,  Sitllolk. 

VipatAXei  to  Voymge  of  Co 

Itimbus. 
Fowpy  Uubor. 

VjgnoitQ  to  Hamao  Life. 

Alpe^  at  Daybreak. 

Cnatlo  L^pnor. 

Orford,  Sofiblk. 

Sklddaw. 

Oakhamplon. 

Ijftki^of  Clonevib 

Bnaugtucy. 
Kirby  Louadahc 

UoteullBdea. 
BucUutlaigh. 


KOON  AND  AFTERNOON. 


L.B., 
L..,. 
L.... 


L. 

F. 

F. 


L..., 
L.P. 
L..., 

L.... 
LP. 
LB. 

L... 


.MMdaj.     D«nd   calm,  with   limt.     Cloud 

ten. 
.Sftme    boar.      Serene    uid    tnijiht,    with 

■tteaky  clouda, 
■Suai)  Uuur.    Sureue,  wUb  multitodM  of 

tbv  lii^li  cirrtu. 
.Briglil  ami,  with  llgitt  wtnd  and  doada. 
.Two  o'eloek.     dnadfl  guherlojc  for  min. 

wUb  ticat 
.lUin    bcgiQDinf;,  wtth   light   clooda   ami 

wind. 
.Boft  raiu,  witli  liwt. 
.tireat  liL-ftt.     Tliundcr  eatbeilng. 
■Tliundnr   br<>*kiD(r   down,    Atiar    [ntenee 

liwftt,  wilh  furious  wind. 
.TLu]<>Dt  rnin  ttnd  wind,  but  cool. 
.Furious  storm,  with  thunder. 
.Tbunder    r«tiriuft,  witli    rainbow.    Dead 

n^liTi.  with  beat. 
.Aiiont   iliroti   n'clnclt,  JtuinmRr.     Air  very 

iKXiI    und    clt-ar.      KKhnuHtt^    tbundvr 

cluuds  low  on  bi^lH. 
•Deecending  euubcntua  lliruiigli  eoft  clouds, 

aficr  rain. 
.Aftrrnoon.  Tery  clear,  iifl«>r  nln.     A  few 

tilouda  Btill  no  borlir.on.     IMnd  calm. 
.AftflmooQ  of  cloBdicfls  dtf,  with  heat. 


EVENINO. 

.An  liotir  befnw  Bonwt.    Clnndleaa. 

.Enlf  an  hour  before  BunBflt.  Light  clondH. 
Miuijr  «1r, 

.Within  A  qiiariftr  of  an  hour  of  aunsot. 
MiaLs  rbin;^:.     Light  cirri. 

.T«n  minuUm  hefuro  aunsat.  Quite  doad* 
lees. 

.Same  hour.  TumnUuouit  Mpmjr  nf  illu- 
miued  ruiu-dond. 

.Pivu  uiiuu tea  before  siuiiiet.  Sky  covered 
with  illumliied  clrrL 

.Same  hour.  Serene  aky.  Full  tuoon  ris- 
ing. 


Mutaa  (U  rtcTinuu. 
Corinth. 

L«uit«ni  at  Su  Clood. 

Sbyloek,  and  other  Ve 

loea 
KIcbiRnnd,  Middlcssx. 
Warwick.     Blenhfam. 

Piacenna. 

Caldron  Snout  FsU. 

MolTorn. 

WiDchelHtt. 

Llamberls,  CoT«ntT7,  Ac 
Stonehongt!,  Pnttuui,  Itc 
Nnttiughant. 

Blngen. 


Carew  Castle. 
Saltajth. 


Mercury  aodArgua.  O' 

weaeL     Neml. 


1 


TKmatnn  Castle. 
LadeAlbano.     Flor6*ca._ 

Dater  Hoca  Quieti. 

Durhain. 

8u1oinon*M  Poola.     Slai 

abip. 
Tein<!relre.         Na|io' 

Various  vigaettuH, 
Eenllwortb. 


SBa  HL  CD.  T.T        KByumtED  BT  KODERX  ART.  ^^^^^sS^^^B 

Kirvftt, 

KunM  or  vtmvKm,              ^H 

F.. .  .,8ao  toning.   Detaelii'd  llgbl  drri  uidclutr 

AmboIsD.                            ^^^^1 

tit. 

^^^H 

U, . .  .Hame  hftnr.     doadlesa.     N'pw  mnoa. 

Troj-dt                                  ^^H 

Ij.F.  .  .Bame  boar.     H«ary  Btonn  claiidii.     Moon- 

Fini  TignettA.    Pl«a«una       ^H 

Hsc. 

of  Mc^iocjr.                         ^H 

Ij.B...SaD  juet  Bet.     Sky  covered  with  ctoud«. 

(Jaudeboa                                   ^H 

Now  mooa  aetling. 

^1 

L.B...SaD    fiv«    miouteB   set.    Stronj^  twlHglit, 

Wild«rD«a»    of     Kr^gvdl.         ^M 

with  sUinu  cIouiIh.     Full  mtiutLTiHn. 

Axmm.                                         ^H 

L.B..  .Satnv  hour.     BvrvDa,  willi  light  clouds. 

MoQtJMI.                                                     ^H 

L.B...S«iiie  hour.    Serene.     New  mooo. 

FfromldorCaluCeoUiu.  ^^H 

L.B...San  aqiuirt«ro(  aa  hour  set.     Cloudl««. 

Chai«au  dti  Biota.               ^^^H 

LJ'.  ..Son  hftlf  ftn  houroet.     Li^ht  cirri. 

Clairmant.                           ^^^H 

F.....B*inobonr.    Do&dcalm  at  Br^A.    Newmoon 

Oowca.                                 ^^^^1 

and  evening  mar. 

^^^1 

F.....SUI1  thnwquartcraof  an  liour  Mt.     Moan 

Folkeatona                         ^^^| 

titroggUiig  throu^li  Btorm    cloudx,  overi 

^^^1 

lieB*7  sea.                                                                                                 ^^^H 

moHT.                                   ^^1 

¥. An  hour  Aft«r lunxtt.    Nomnnn.    Torch> 

Bt.  JuUen.     Toars.            ^^^| 

light. 

^^^H 

F. name  hour.    Uooa  ri^g.    Fire  ^m  for- 

Dudley .                                   ^^^| 

oaoM. 

^^^^H 

L.P....S*m«    hour,   Tritb  norm    clouds.     Moou 

Nant«a.                                ^^^| 

riBin^. 

^H 

L.,  ...8uoe  boar,  with  li;;btof  n>ckots  and  flra 

Juliet  and  ber  Xdhh^          ^^^H 

F. . . .  .Mldnlgbt.    MoouIbbb,  whb  litfUl-houera. 

Calais.                                         ^M 

SuoB  boor,  frith  firu-Ught. 

Burning    of    rarliamntit          ^H 

IloriM-B.                                    ^1 

F, ...  .Ditto.    Fnll  mooQ.    Clear  air,  wtthdfilioate 

Toweni  of  llie  UerS.           ^^^H 

oloada     Lt}j!ht-honiK«. 

^^^1 

P. . . .  .tMUo,  with  ooDflagratioD,  battle  smoke,  and 

Waterloo.                                ^^H 

etorm. 

^^^H 

F....Dtlto.    Mooiillfrht   throu^rh   mist.     Build- 

Vigiiette.    St.    H«rrb«rt'i    ^^H 

ings  illuminatwi  in  itiUTior. 

Me.                                         B 

9., .  •  .IHtto,    FuH  moon  with  Unlo.    Light  rain-'  St.  DvnJa.                             ^^^H 

clonda.                                                                                                       ^^^H 

F. Full  mooD.     Perri-cily   eereufl.    Bky  cov-  Alnwick.    Vi^ettaaf  Rl-         ^H 

""""""^        ^  —J 

J 

Ht  truth  of  cortb,  wo  mciin  tho  faithful  representation  of  th« 
facta  and  forms  of  tho  bare  ground,  considered  as  eatiroly 
divested  of  vogctation,  through  whatever  disgnise,  or  under  what- 
ever tnodiScubion  tho  elothinir  of  the  landscape 
tii«  aiTBniratliiii  miiy  occasion,  (jrounil  is  to  the  mnilscapc  pamter 
tbaif  importtuco  whiit  till!  iiaktxl  liiLDinn  hwiy  \s  to  the  historioil. 
Tho  growth  of  Togetatton,  the  action  of  water,  and 
even  of  clouda  upon  It  and  around  It.  are  so  far  subject  and  &ub- 
ordinnte  to  H»  forni»<,  us  Uio  fohls  of  tlic  dress  and  the  full  of  the- 
hair  arc  to  the  modnlntion  of  the  animal  anatomj.  Nor  is  this 
aniitomy  iilwaya  m  concealed,  but  in  all  sublime  compositions, 
whether  of  niiture  or  art,  it  must  be  Been  in  Its  nakwl  purity. 
Tlio  laws  of  the  organizution  of  the  oarth  are  distinct  and  tixcd 
as  thoKo  of  tho  animal  frame,  simpler  and  broader,  but  equally 
aiiUioritativo  and  inviolable.  Their  rvMulls  may  be  arrived  at 
without  knowledge  of  tlie  interior  mechanism  ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  ignorance  at  tlicm  is  the  more  disgraceful,  and  vio- 
lation of  them  more  iiii  pardon  able.  They  are  in  the  landwaiw 
the  foundation  of  all  oiliur  truths — Mie  most  necesfflirj',  there- 
fore, even  if  thoy  MTrc  not  in  themeelves  attractive  ;  but  they 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  nvc  cKseutial,  and  every  abundoument  of 
tliem  by  the  artist  niu^t  end  in  deConnity  as  it  begins  in  false* 
hood. 

Tliatsuch  abandonment  is  constant  and  total  in  the  works  of 
the  oM  masters,  hae  escaped  detection,  only  because  of  perwons 
generally  cognizant  of  art,  few  have  spent  time  enough  in  hlU 
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countries  U>  perceirc  the  certainty  of  the  laws  of  hill  nnatomy ; 
le  T»i*»HKhi«t.  ft"'*  l)ooaii»e  few,  even  of  those  who  [waaess  such 
fcW^to  ih*'SlT  opportunities,  ever  think  of  the  common  earth  bo- 
^i^bynKriM^  ut'ttth  their  feet,  as  anything  possessing  spooiflu 
•^"^  form,  or  governed  by  steinJIusl  principleB.     Thivt 

snch  abandonment  should  have  taken  pli^-e  irtuinot  l>e  mirprisiiig, 
after  vhut  wo  liave  seen  of  their  fidelity  to  skies.  Thoao  ortisU 
who,  day  after  day,  eonld  bo  fnlsoly  represent  whnl.  wiia  forever 
before  their  eyes,  wlien  il,  wius  to  be  one  of  the  most  important: 
and  attractive  parts  of  their  pieluie,  uuu  sc-ureely  be  L<xpectod  to 
give  with  truth  what  thoy  could  flee  only  partially  and  at  inter- 
y$ia,  and  what  was  only  to  be  in  their  picture  a  blue  line  in  the 
horizon,  or  a  bright  sjiot  under  the  fw^fc  of  their  figures. 

That  Hueh  ahould  liu  all  thu  spaco  ullotied  by  the  old  land- 
scape painters  to  the  most  magniflcont  phenomena  iif  nature  ; 
that  the  only  traces  of  those  Apennines,  which  in  Olnnde'e  walks 
along  the  brow  of  the  Pincinn,  forever  bounded  hiei  horixon  with 
their  azure  wall,  should,  in  his  pictnros,  he  a  cold  white  outline 
in  the  extreme  of  his  tiimo  distance  ;  and  tluit  SiilvatorV  so- 
journa  among  their  fatstnet^acs  ehould  only  have  taught  bim  to 
shelter  his  banditti  witli  such  paltry  morsola  of  erag  as  an  Alpine 
stream  would  toss  down  before  it  like  a  foam-globe  ;  though  it 
may  indeed  excite  our  eurprise,  will,  i>erhapa,  when  we  have 
seen  how  these  slight  piwsages  aro  executed,  be  rather  a  enbject 
of  congratulation  than  of  regret.  It  might,  indeed,  have  short- 
ened our  labor  in  the  iuvostigation  of  mountain  truth,  liad  nob 
modern  artists  been  so  vast,  comprehensive,  and  mnltitudinoue 
in  their  mountain  drawings,  as  to  compel  us,  in  order  to  form 
the  slightest  estimate  of  tlieir  knowledge,  to  outer  iuto  some 
examination  of  every  variety  of  hill  eeonery.  We  shall  first  gain 
some  general  notion  of  tho  hruad  organization  of  large  masses, 
and  then  toko  thoRo  mosaos  to  pieees,  until  wo  come  down  to  the 
cmmbling  soil  of  the  foreground. 

Mouutmns  are,  to  the  i-est  of  tho  body  of  tho  earth,  what  virj- 
^^^        lent  muscnlar  action  is  to  the  body  of  man.     Tho 
Mncuitu  of  iiie  mnsolcs  and  tendons  of  it^  anatomy  are,  in  the 
■niUMU<ni,uic  niount;iin,  bmuglit  out  with  iieroe  and  ceuvnlBivo 
^^*  energy,  full  of  expression,  pudsion,  and  strength  j 

the  jikuiis  And  the  lower  hills  are  the  repose  and  the  effortless 
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motion  of  the  fmme,  wht>n  its  mneclcs  lie  donnant  and  con- 
oculod  beneath  the  lines  of  its  beanty,  yet  rnling  those  lines  in 
their  t>very  undulation.  This,  then,  is  the  first  grand  priuciplc 
of  the  truth  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  the  hille  in  action  ;  that 
of  the  lowlands,  repoec  ;  and  between  these  there  is  to  bo  fonnd 
every  viirifty  uf  motion  and  of  rest ;  from  the  inactive  plain, 
sleeping;  like  the  firmament,  with  cities  for  stam,  to  the  fiery 
peaks,  which,  with  heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs,  with  the 
clouds  drifting  like  hair  from  their  bright  frtrohciuli^,  lift  up 
their  Titan  hands  to  Heaven,  saying,  "  I  lire  forever  !" 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  action  of  the  earth, 
and  that  of  a  living  cremture,  that  while  the  exerted  limb  marks 
its  hones  and  tendons  throiigh  the  flesh,  the  excited  earth  casta 
oft  the  ilesh  altogether,  and  ita  hones  como  out 
cume  onr.  rrurn  from  beneath.  MounUina  are  the  bones  of  the 
piAibo.  naA  ate  ciu'th,  their  hlghoi^t  peaks  arc  invariitbly  thoeo 
t  •app'jj .  pgjjjj  gf  i^g  anatomy  wliich  in  the  plains  lie  buried 
under  iive  and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  solid  thickness  of  super- 
incumbent snil,  jind  which  spring  uj>  in  the  mountain  ranges  i 
Vast  pyniniids  or  wc-dgea,  flinging  thoir  garment  of  e^rth  aw* 
from  thorn  on  uacli  side.  The  mnsseB  uf  the  lower  hills  are  laid 
over  and  :^;ainst  tlLoir  sides,  lika  the  massea  of  lateral  niaamry 
against  the  skeleton  arvh  of  an  unfinished  bridge,  except  that 
they  elope  tip  U)  and  leun  agaiuot  the  centra!  ridge  :  and,  finally, 
\ipon  the  elopes  of  these  lowtir  hills  are  strewed  the  level  beds  of 
Hpriiiklod  gravel,  saud,  and  clay,  whioli  form  the  extent  of  the 
ohampfiign.  Here  then  is  another  gnirid  principle  of  the  truth 
of  earth,  that  the  monntaina  must  come  from  nuder  all,  and  ho 
the  support  ot  all  ;  and  tlmtever}'thingelee  must  be  laid  in  their 
arms,  heap  above  lieap,  tlie  i>laiii8  being  the  uppermost.  Op- 
posed to  thifl  truth  is  every  nppearanco  of  the  hilU  being  laid 
upon  the  plains,  or  built  upon  them.  Nor  is  thia  a  truth  only  of 
the  eHn.h  on  a  large  acale,  fir  every  minor  rock  [in  portiiion) 
comes  out  from  tlio  eoil  about  it  oa  an  island  out  of  the  aeii,  lift-, 
ing  the  earth  near  it  like  waves  heating  on  its  aides. 

Sadi  huiiig  the  istructnru  of  the  framework  of  the  earth,  it  ii 
next  to  be  remembered  that,  all  soil  whatsoever,  wherever  it  is 
Accumulated  in  grcAter  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  nourish  the 
moss  of  the  wallHower,  liiis  been  ao,  cither  by  the  direct  irun» 
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porting  agency  of  wotor,  or  iindoi:  the  guiding  inflnonce  and 
JB.  stmctureor  powec  of  wnt«r.  All  isljtiii.i  uiiiwiMc  of  cultivation 
Ib^^ puini.  uwtiH  :»ro  iie]>*i8ita  fr<im  boiiim  kiml  i>E  water — tioiiic  from 
SrtwS"a«|xw?iwi  "wiftand  tremendous omnmu,  Iwiving  tlieir  soil  in 
brqnkc  mter,  sweeping  banks  and  furrowed  ridgrrs — others,  ami 
tliia  iti  in  inouiita.in  districts  almcit^t  invarliihly  tlio  ease,  by  slow 
deposit  from  a  quiet  lake  in  the  nmuntjiin  hollow,  wliich  lias 
been  gradually  iitled  l)y  lliu  «oil  camud  into  it  liyHirciuns,  which 
soil  is  of  course  finally  left  spread  at  the  exact  level  of  tho  sur- 
face of  the  former  lake,  aa  level  as  the  quiet  water  itself.  Hence 
vc  constantly  meet  with  plains  Ju  hill  district.3,  vhich  fill  the 
hollows  of  the  hills  with  aa  jwrfect  anil  f:iiiltle.«!«  a  level  a^  waller, 
and  ont  of  which  the  steep  rocka  rise  at  the  edge  with  as  lithlo 
previous  ili»iturlMUice>  or  iudicatiun  of  their  f^prras  bcnenlh,  as 
they  do  from  the  margin  of  a  quiet  lake.  Every  dtilta — and 
there  is  ono  at  the  head  of  every  lake  iii  every  hiU-Uisirict— aoj)- 
plicsan  instance  of  this.  The  meks  at  Altorf  plonjre  Iienealli 
the  plain,  vhich  the  lake  liaa  left,  at  as  ithiirp  an  inigtc  as  they 
do  into  the  lake  itself  beside  the  chape!  of  'rell.  The  plain  of 
the  Arre,  at  Siillenche.  in  terminated  »i»  Hlmriily  hy  the  hills  to 
the  south-east,  that  I  have  socu  a  man  slccpiug  with  his  back 
supported  >i.gii.iiii«t  the  muiintikin,  and  his  legH  etrctuhed  on  the 
plain  ;  the  b1o]>c  which  gupported  his  btiek  rising  5000  feet 
uboTO  him,  and  the  couch  of  hid  lega  ritretehed  for  five  miles  bo- 
fore  him.  In  distaut  efteet  these  chiinipaigus  lie  like  deep,  hluc, 
nndieturhcd  water,  while  the  mighty  liill»  around  them  burst 
oat  from  beneath,  n'ging  and  toseiug  liko  a  tumuUuuus  aeik. 
The  valleys  of  Meyringen,  luterlaehou,  AILorf,  Salleiieho,  St, 
Jean  do  Manrieime  ;  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  itself,  as  sewn 
from  Kilan  or  Padua,  under  the  AJpa,  the  Euganeans,  aiid  the 
Apenninctt  ;  and  the  Camiia  Foliee  under  VeKuvius,  are  a  few, 
out  of  the  thousand  iuHtanfiCB,  which  mnat  occur  at  once  to  tho 
mind  of  over)'  traveller. 

Let  tho  reader  now  open  Rogers's  Italy,  at  the  eeventeenth 
page,  and  look  at  the  vignette  which  heads  it  of  the  battle  of 
Slarengo.  Jt  ne?d  i  no  ccimment™  Jt  cannot  bnt  carry  with  it, 
after  what  has  been  said,  the  instant  conviction 
WrmefM  Ms-  Uiat  Turner  is  as  much  of  a  geoh^gist  as  he  is  of  a 
***"  painter.     It  is  a  summary  of  all  wo  have  been  say* 
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ing,  and  a  sammary  so  di&tipot  and  clear,  that  vrithoat  any  each 
BxplauatiuD  il  must  liave  forced  upou  the  miad  tko  impresfiian 
of  wich  facts— of  the  plunging  of  the  hills  underneath  the  plain 
^-of  the  perfect  level  and  rcpoao  of  this  latter  laid  in  their  arnu, 
and  of  the  tttmultnons  action  of  the  emergent  sammite. 

Wo  find,  according  to  this  its  internal  strncture,  which,  I  he- 
lioTo,  with  tho  assiatanco  of  Turner,  can  scarcely  now  bo  miaun- 
deretood,  that  the  earth  may  be  cuuBidered  as  divided  into  three 
•7.  OvncnidiTi-  g>^^t  classcs  of  formation,  which  geology*  has 
Uw  '^iJuml^  already  named  for  us.  Primarj' — the  rocks,  which, 
25St."SMi5^T^  thongh  in  poaition  lower  than  all  others,  rise  to 
vueUcMioo.  fm-m  the  centnil  peaks,  or  interior  nuclei  of  all 
mountain  ranges.  Secondary — tho  rocks  which  are  laid  in  beds 
above  these,  and  which  form  the  greater  pi-oportiou  of  all  hill 
Bceaery.  Tortiory — the  light  bods  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay, 
which  are  strewed  npon  the  surface  of  all,  forming  ]iluina  and 
habihible  territory  for  man.  We  shall  find  it  conTcnient.  in  ex- 
amining the  truth  of  art,  to  adopt,  with  u  little  modification,  tho 
geological  HmiDgemcnt,  considering  first,  the  formation  and 
character  of  the  highceb  or  ccntml  peaks ;  then  the  general 
Btructnro  of  tho  lower  mountaiiiti,  including  in  this  division 
Uiotie  composed  of  the  various  elates  which  a  geologist  would  call 
primary  ;  and,  lastly,  tho  mimitiae  and  most  delicate  charactcra 
of  the  beds  of  these  hills,  when  they  &vq  so  near  as  to  become 
forogronnd  objecce,  and  tho  stroeture  of  the  common  wiil  which 
usually  forms  the  greater  apuoe  of  an  artist's  foreground.  Heueo 
our  task  will  arrange  itself  into  three  divisioini — the  inreetiga- 
tion  of  tho  eeutrul  niuunttuus,  of  the  Ulterior  moimtauis, 
tiio  foreground. 
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Jx  doefl  not  always  follow,  bocauac  a  mountain  jr  the  highest 
of  its  gwmp,  that  it  is  in  reality  oue  of  the  ct'ntral  range.  The 
Jimgfmu  is  only  mrp'namd  in  (^I^vatioii,  in  tho  chniu  of  whioli  it 
is  a  member,  hy  the  SchrcH-khorn  utid  FiriBter-Aar- 
_r  of  iho  horn  ;  but  it  is  entirely  a  secondary  mounbiin. 
uriWK^'the  But  the  centra!  peaks  are  UBUuHy  the  highest,  and 
may  be  consitlerod  aa  the  chief  coniiiunenU  of  all 
muiuitain  scenery  in  the  snowy  regions.  Being  composed  of  the 
some  rocka  in  all  conntriea,  their  external  character  is  the  same 
cTcrywhere.     Its  chief  csBentinl  points  arc  the  following. 

Their  Hiinuiiita  are  almiitit  iiivariiLbly  either  jiyramide  or 
wcdgt^  Domes  may  be  formed  by  Buporineumbent  snow,  or 
appear  to  be  formed  by  the  cuntiiiuuus  outline  of  a  sharp  ridgtj 
It.  Tiwlr  (r-  ^^^  triinsverRcly,  with  its  precipice  lo  thr  specta- 
SwnS?'*  or  **^''  I  '*^''  wherever  a  rook  appeal's,  the  uppermost 
^"^iOTJali ''i£^  termination  of  that  rock  will  be  a  steep  edgy  ridge, 
■"*■■  or  a  sharp  puiiit,  very  rarely  proauHtinjr  evun  a  gen-j 

ticalopo  on  any  of  its  sides,  bnt  usually  inaccessible  uuleaa  oa- 
cumbered  with  snow. 

These  pyramids  and  wedges  split  vertically,  ornearly  so,  giv- 
ing gniorttk  faces  of  rock,  either  perjiendicular  or  very  Bteeply 
inclined,  which  appear  to  be  laid  against  the  central  wedge  or 
jffiak,  like  planks  npright  against  a  wall.  The  mu-faeeia  of  these 
show  close  panillelism  ;  their  fissures  are  vertical,  and  cut  them 
smoothly,  like  Lho  edges  of  shaped  planks.  Often  groups  of 
ihe^e  planks,  If  I  may  go  call  them,  rise  higher  tlmu  those  he- 
twyfjn  them  and  the  central  ridge,  forming  detached  ridges  in- 
clining towards  the  central  oui-.  Thi'  planks  are  vut  tinina- 
Tersely,  sometimes  by  gruceftil  curvilinear  lif^surea  ;  sometimes 
by  sLruight  tt&sm-es,  which  are  commonly  paxallel  to  the  slope  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  peak,  while  the  main  direction  of  the 
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pUnks  or  learea  is  parallel  to  that  of  its  other  side,  or  poiat« 
directly  to  its  eummit.  Bnt  the  unuvirgal  lav  of  fracture  ia — 
firut,  that  it  ie  clean  and  Hliurgi,  huving  a  jicrfcctly  smooth  sur- 
faco,  and  a  perfectly  sharp  edge  to  all  the  fissures;  secondly^  that 
vvcry  fisiiure  is  slot-ply  inclined,  and  that  a  horizontal  line,  or 
one  approaching  to  li,  is  an  impossibility,  except  in  some  tura 
of  a  carve. 

Honcc.  howflvor  ih«  li;rlit,  may  fiill^  ihiiw;  peaks  are  eeeu 
marked  with  sharp  and  detiued  shadows,  i]]dicating  the  square 
odgoH  of  the  planks  of  vrhich  thoy  arc  made  up,  which  sliadows 
I  t,  CMtrtBR  sometimes  are  verfic-al.  pointing  to  the  summit; 
K3toir  M  ^"t  are  oft^iner  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  tbo  > 
uticbakoorMM.  p^jj^  and  intersected  by  a  second  series,  parallel  toH 
the  other  side.  Whorc'  tliore  ha-i  hren  mmi)\  disintegration,  the 
|)cak  is  often  surrounded  with  groups  of  lower  ridges  or  peaks, 
likct  the  leavcB  of  an  arliolioke  or  a  ro»ie,  all  evidently  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  peak  ;  hut  falling  hack  from  it,  as  if  it  were, 
a  budding  (lower,  expanding  its  lyaves  one  by  one. 

ITow,  if  I  were  giving  a  lecture  on  geology,  and  were  search- 
ing for  somo  means  of  giving  the  most  faithfnl  idea  jjoaaible  of 
the  external  iippearanoo  caused  by  tliis  structure  of  the  primary 
hillo,  I  should  throw  my  geoloineHl  outlines  aside, 
fiuicmcnt  oniLoiM)  and  take  up  luruera  vignette  or  Die  Alps  at  Day- 
idT  u»  Alps  'lit  break.  After  what  has.  been  said,  a  single  glance 
"*  at  it  will  be  enough.     Observe  the  w\i|iiisito  deri- 

sion with  whieh  the  edge  of  tlio  uppcrmoirt;  jihuik  of  the  great 
peak  is  indicated  by  its  clear  dark  side  and  sharp  shadow  ;  then, 
the  rifto  of  the  t^ocond  low  ridgo  on  il^  nide,  only  to  deacend  again 
precisely  iu  the  same  line  ;  tlie  two  flssurca  of  this  peak,  ono 
pointing  to  its  summit,  the  other  rigidly  iiandlel  to  tlie  great 
slope  which  deacends  towards  the  sun;  then  the  sliarp   white 
aiguille,  on  the  right,  with  the  great  fisHuro  from  its  summit,  _. 
rigidly  and  severely  squarn,  as  niurkod  below,   where  anotherfl 
edge  of  rock  is  laid  upon  it.     But  this  is  not  all ;  the  black  roclc^^ 
in  the  foreground  its  ec|ually  a  member  of  the  mam,  its  chief 
slope  parallel  with  that  of  the  mountain,  and  all  ite  fissures  and 
lines  inclined  in  the  same  direction  ;  and,  to  complete  the  mau 
of  evidence  more  forcibly  still,  we  have  the  dark  mas,3  on  the 
left  articulated  with  absolute  right  lines,  as  parallel  aa  if  they 
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had  boon  dmwn  with  a  rulor,  indicating  tlio  tops  of  two  of  thefw 
huge  plates  or  planks,  pointing,  with  the  nnivprsuJ  tpndoncy,  to 
the  great  ridgv,  unci  inlci-stcted  by  litwurt-it  piirallpl  to  it. 
Thronjihout  th«  extent  of  mountain,  not  one  horixoutal  line, 
nor  an  approach  *o  it,  is  diKernibte.  This  cannot  be  chance- 
it  cannot  be  composition — it  may  not  be  beautiful — pcrhai^a  na- 
ture ia  Tory  wrong  to  Ik-  8o  ]ianillel,  anil  very  disogrceaI>1e  in  lic- 
iug  era  straight ;— but  this  is  uatuic,  whether  wo  admire  it  or 
not 

In  the  vignette  illustTation  to  Jacqaeliue,  we  huTe  nnother' 
aeries  of  peaks,  whoso  stractnro   in  less  developed,  owing  to 
their  distance,  hut  equally  cloar  and  faithful  in  hII  ]>uints,  lU  fur 

as  it  is  given.  But  the  vignette  of  Ao&te,  in  tiie 
OM  ADdM  and  Italy^   18    perhaps    mora  striking  tliaii  any   that 

could  bo  named  for  its  rendering  of  the  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  lower  and  ttmaller  peaks  with  tliu  great  lines 
of  the  maiw  they  compoae  ;  and  that  of  the  Andes,  the  second  in 
Campbell^  for  its  indication  of  the  mnltitudeK  of  the  vortical  and 
}daiik-liko  beds  arrauiged  ultnost  like  the  leaves  of  a  flower. 
This  lafit  espticially,  one  of  the  very  nobk'Kt...  most  faithful,  most 
edentific  statements  of  mountain  form  wliieh  oven  Turner  haa 
ever  made,  can  leave  little  more  to  be  said  or  donbted. 

Now,  whenever  these  vajftpcaka,  rit»iiig  from  13,000  to  24,000 
feet  above  the  ecu,  form  part  of  anything  like  a  landnr-apc,  that 
is  to  8ay,  whenever  the  Hpectator  beholds  them  from  the  region 

of  vogotation,  or  even  frimi  any  diHtan4.H5  at  which 
3btaiir«.riMie»ii.  it  is  poeelblo  to  get  something  like  a  view  of  their 
Hivct  Oil  nu  Mch  whole  jnaiifl,  tlioy  mu&L  be  at  eo  great  a  distance  from 

him  OS  to  become  ai^rial  and  faint  in  all  Uieir  do- 
tails.  Tlieirounimits,  and  all  those  higher  masst-s  of  whose  cliai 
actor  we  have  bi«ii  Hiieaking,  can  hy  no  possibility  be  nearer 
him  than  twelve  or  Dfteen  miles  ;  to  approach  them  ncju-er  he 
mnat  climb — must  leave  the  region  of  vegetation,  and  must  con- 
tine  hia  view  to  a  part,  jiiid  that  a  very  limited  one,  of  llio  moun- 
tain be  is  ascending.  Whenever,  (therefore,  these  mouniaiua  are 
Been  over  anything  like  vegetation,  or  are  seen  in  muss,  they 
musi  bo  in  the  far  disUincc.  Most  artiets  would  treat  un  hori- 
zon fifteen  miles  oil  very  much  aa  if  it  were  mere  air  ;  and 
though  the  greater  clearnc»<  of  the  upper  air  permits  the  high 
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nuntnits  to  be  seen  irith  extraordinary  distinctness,  yet  they 
never  csm  by  any  poMibility  have  dark  or  dc«p  sbadows,  or  in- 
tense dark  relief  Agalnet  a  tigliL  Cleitr  they  may  bo,  bnt  faint 
tlicy  must  be,  and  tbcir  great  and  |irt'vailiiig  c-buntoteristic,  aa 
distingnished  from  other  mountains,  is  want  of  apimrcnt  solid- 
ity. They  riso  iu  tlic  moruiug  liglit  rutlier  like  ^tiurp  shades, 
ra«t  up  into  the  sky,  than  solid  earth.  Their  lights  are  pure,^| 
Toaeatc,  and  clond-liko — their  8hftdoT7s  transparent,  pale,  and^^ 
opalescent,  and  ofii-n  indistingtiistiable  from  the  air  around 
'them,  su  timt  the  nmuntain-toD  ia  eeen  in  the  licaven  only  by  its 
Hakes  of  motionless  fire. 

Now,  let  me  oucci  more  ask,  though  I  am  nufRciently  tired  of 

iu<king,  wliHt  record  bavQ  we  of  anything  like  this  in  the  works 

of  the  old  masters  ?    There  is  no  vestige  in  any  existing  picture 

of  the  nlightest  effort  to  represent  the  bi?h  hill 

f.r  Bnv  rmfiitritii;  ranfTcs  :  and  as  for  such  drawing  oi  tlioir  lorma  as 

•  r     Il-eli    i*"lir,  ,  ,  I'm  ■     1   J  ti    t        . 

mro*  In  ■ncicBi  WD  lia\e  louud  m  iuiTier,  we  might  aa  well  look 
for  them  among  the  Chinese.  Voiy  possibly  it 
may  be  all  quite  right, — Tery  probably  these  men  showed  the 
most  cultiTated  taste,  the  most  unerring  judgment,  in  filling 
their  pictures  with  molo-hills  and  aand-hflaps.  Very  probably"' 
the  withort'd  and  poisonous  banks  of  Averntii!,  uiul  tho  sund  and; 
cinders  nf  the  C'ainpiignu,  ure  nmoh  ninro  sublime  things  tlian'l 
the  A]p3  ;  but  still  what  limited  truth  it  is,  if  tnitU  it  be,  wbon 
througli  the  laat  fifty  pages  wo  have  betin  pointing  out  fact  after 
fact,  Bceno  after  ecenc,  in  clonda  and  hills,  (and  not  individual 
ftlcts  nor  soenes,  but  great  and  inijiurtant  olussos  of  them,)  and 
still  wo  liavc  nol.iiii)g  to  euy  whtn  we  como  to  the  old  masters  ;^ 
but,  "they  are  not  here."  Yet  tliia  is  what  we  hear  so  con-^^^ 
stimtly  called  painting  "  gunoral  "  nature,  ^t 

AlLlKnigli,  however,  there  is  no  vestige  among  t-he  old  masters 
of  any  effort  to  represent  tlic  attributes  of  the  higher  monntain4 
seen  in  comparative  proximity,  wo  nro  not  tiltogether  left  with- 
out cvidoneo  of  their  having  thought  of  themaa 
of  ihertpRKvia-  Bonrces  of  light  in  tlio  extreme  distauco,  iis  for  ox- 
uto'dtRtauiwi''  o"r  umj)li;,  in  that  of  the  reputed  Claude  iu  our  Na- 
tional Gflllpry,  cMllcd  the  Slarringo  of  Iimao  and 
Kcbtscca.  I  have  not  the  slightest  donbt  of  its  being  a  most  eio- 
crahle  copy  ;  for  ILera  ia  not  one  touch  nor  line  of  even  decent 
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painting  in  the  whole  picture  ;  but  as  connoiflseuro  hare  consid- 
ered it  a  Claude,  as  it  has  been  put  in  our  Qallcrj  for  a  Claude, 
and  as  people  lulmiro  it  every  <l>iy  for  a  Claiido,  I  may  at  li>H»t 
prosnmo  it  has  these  qualities  of  Claude  in  it  wUich  are  wont  to 
excite  the  pnblio  admiration,  though  it  posifestseii  uunv  of  those 
which  Bomctimca  <,^ive  him  claim  to  it ;  and  I  have  eo  reasoned, 
and  shall  continue  to  reason  upon  it,  especially  with  nupcct  to 
facta  of  form,  which  cannot  have  been  much  alk'rcd  by  the 
copyist.  In  the  dii^taniHi  of  that  picture  {as  well  as  in  that,  of 
the  Sinon  before  Priam,  whioh  I  hare  little  doubt  is  at  least 
partially  original,  and  ^vhuMl  central  group  of  trL>i.>s  it!  a  vory  noble 
piece  of  painting)  is  something  white,  which  I  Iwlieve  must  bo 
intended  tor  a  suowy  mountain,  because  I  do  not  see  that  it 

can  well  he  intended  fnr  anything  else.  Now  no 
in^iafmBAiiitiidcnmuntaiu  of  elevation  sufllcient  to  lie  tN>  sheeted 

with  perpetual  snow,  can  by  any  possibility  sink  so 
W  on  the  horizon  as  tliis  something  of  Claado's,  unless  it  bo  at 
a  distance  of  from  Hfiy  to  soventy  miles.  At  each  distances, 
though  the  outline  is  invariably  sharp  and  edgy  to  an  excess,  yet 
all  the  circumstances  of  aerial  porsjicctiTo,  faintness  of  shadow, 
and  isolation  of  light,  which  I  have  described  as  rliaracU^ristio 
of  the  Alps  fifteen  miles  off,  take  place,  of  course,  in  a  threefold 
degree  ;  the  mountains  ri^e  i'njin  tlie  horizon  like  transparent 
films,  only  distLnguishablo  from  mist  by  their  excessively  keen 
edges,  imd  their  brilliant  flashes  of  sudden  light ;  they  are  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  air  itself,  and  impress  their  enormons  size 
by  means  of  this  aerialncss,  in  a  far  greater  degree  at  these  vast 
distances,  than  even  when  towering  above  the  spectator's  head. 
Now,  I  ask  of  the  candid  observer,  if  there  lie  the  smallest  voa- 
tigo  of  an  elTort  to  attain — if  there  bo  the  most  miserable^  the 
most  conteniptible  shadow  of  attainmeut  of  such  an  effect  by 
Claude?  Does  that  white  thing  nn  the  horizon  look  seventy 
miles  off?  Is  it  faint,  or  fading,  or  to  be  looked  for  by  the  eye 
before  it  can  bo  found  out?  Does  it  hiok  high  ^  doo.'t  it  look 
Ui^?  does  it  look  impreBsive?  Vou  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  vesMge  of  any  kind  or  sjjucies  of  titith  in  that  horiuon  ; 
and  that,  however  artiatif^il  it  msiy  be,  as  giving  brilliancy  to  tho 
distance,  (thon^,  aa  f ar  a«  I  have  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  it 
tmly  gives  coldnaiB,)it  is,  in  tho  very  branch  of  art  on  which 
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Olatttle's  reitiitalton  chiefly  rests,  aerial  pcrspoctiTO,  hortlng  du 
flaiico  to  nature  in  her  very  teeth. 

IJut  there  are  worse  f»ilures  jet  iu  this  unlucky  distance^ 
Aerial  pei'spective  is  not  a  miLtter  of  paramount  importance,  iM- 
CAUAC  nature  infringos  its  lavs  herself  and  boldly  too,  though 
I ».  Awl  riotauoo  "®^'"' '"  *  ***^  '''^^  *'^"''  hefore  us;  but  there  are 
BrvwUofbrau  aonio  laws  which  nature  never  violatee — her  lawr*  of 
form.  No  mountiiin  was  ever  niised  to  the  level  of  porpel 
Bnow,  without  an  inliuito  multiplicity  of  form.  Ita  fonndatioi 
is  built  of  a  hundred  minor  mountiiins,  and,  from  these, 
bnttrceses  run  in  converging  i-idges  to  the  central  peak.  ThorG 
rtno  exception  to  tliia  rule;  tin  mountain  15,000  feet  high  i^j 
dver  ruiacj  without  jiueh  prepiiration  and  variety  of  oqCwoH(^| 
Oonseiiuently,  in  distant  effect,  when  ehiiina  of  such  peaks  ar^l 
visible  at  once,  the  multiplicity  of  form  is  absolutely  oceanic  ; 
ond  thougit  it  is  po^ible  in  near  sceuL>$  to  find  vaat  and  simple 
(nassea  compo^d  of  lines  which  run  unbroken  for  a  thousand 
feet,  or  more,  it  is  physicilly  imponsihle  when  these  mass^es  are 
thrown  seventy  milea  back,  to  have  aimplo  outlines,  for  then 
Uu^e  lar^e  features  bcoume  mere  jags,  and  hillocks,  and  aro 
heaped  and  luiddlod  together  with  ondlcKs  cotifusion.  To  get  a 
simple  form,  seventy  miles  aw;iy,  mountain  IJnoa  would  be  k*- 
qnirod  unbroken  for  leagues  ;  imd  this,  I  rt'i>eat,  is  physically 
impossible.  Hence  these  mountains  of  Cldnde,  haring  no  indi* 
cation  of  the  steep  vertical  summits  which  we  have  shown  to  bo 
the  charauterisLic  of  the  central  ridges,  having  goft  edges  instead 
of  deciftivo  ones,  simple  forms  (one  line  to  the  plain  on  each 
Bide)  instead  of  varied  and  broken  ones,  and  being  jiainted  with 
a  crude  raw  white,  having  no  traiutparciicy,  nor  filiuiue&s,  nor 
air  in  it,  instead  of  rising  in  the  opalescent  mystery  which  inva- 
riably characterizes  the  distant  snows,  have  the  forms  and  the 
colors  of  heaps  of  chalk  in  a  lime-kiln,  not  of  Alps.  'I'hey  are 
ricsututo  of  energy,  of  hoighl.,  of  distance,  of  splendor,  and  of 
variety,  and  are  the  work  of  a  man.  whether  Claude  or  Mot,  wb 
had  neither  fooling  for  nature,  nor  knowledge  of  art, 

I  should  not,  however,  insist  upon  the  faults  of  thia  picto 

111.  EMohihii.  believing  it  to  be  a  copy,  if  1  had  ever  seen,  en 

bMt  works,  in  ijjg  xnmt  genuine  works,  an  extreme  diatance 

Claude  with  auy  of  tUo  eesen^aX  (^'a.t^tR.W^  ol  \uJAre.     B 
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altbotigh  in  his  better  pioiures  we  bare  always  boantiful  draw- 
ing of  the  air,  whifih  in  the  t-opy  l)cfore  ua  in  pntirvly  wanting. 
tUe  rutU  fiiitures  or  the  extreme  luountaiu  distunco  are  equally 
D^lect«d  or  maligned  in  all.  Tbero  u,  indeed,  uir  between  lu 
and  it ;  hnC  T«u  miles,  not  seventy  miles,  of  «pnce.  Let  us  ub- 
sene  u  little  more  eloaely  the  practice  of  natuiM  in  such  casoa. 

The  multiplicity  of  form  wbicb  I  have  shown  to  be  necessary 
in  the  outline,  ie  not  togs  felt  in  the  body  of  the  mii»i^.  For,  in 
rll  extensive  lull  ranges,  there  are  live  or  six  lii.teml  chains  sep- 
.  arated  by  doop  valiuyti,  wbiuh  rise  hotwoen  tlie 
imtainoa  of  Uu>  Spectator  and  the  central  ridee,  sliowine  their  tops 
btr  of  noaDUin  onc  over  another,  wa^e  beyond  wave,  until  the  eye 
is  carried  back  to  the  faintest  and  highest  forms  of 
the  principal  chain.  These  enccesBivo  ridgea,  and  I  speuk  now 
not  merely  uf  the  Aliw^  hut  of  mountains  generally,  even  as  low 
as  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  show  themselves  in  cxti-emu  distutieu 
merely  as  vertical  ehndce,  with  very  »hurp  outlines,  detached 
Iroin  one  another  by  greater  intensity,  accowling  to  their  near- 
ness. It  is  with  thfi  utmost  difficulty  that  the  eye  can  dtscon» 
any  solidity  or  ronndiic-B  in  them  ;  the  lights  and  shades  of 
solid  form  oi'c  both  equally  lotit  in  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere, 
sod  the  niounUiin  telle  only  mi  a  flat,  flburp-adp^d  Hlrti,  of  wliiidi 
nnltiiudcs  intersect  and  overtop  one  another,  seiNuated  by  the 
greater  faintnesH  of  the  retiring  matittev.  This  h  the  mo^t 
simple  and  easliy  imitated  arruii^remctnt  pogsible,  and  yet,  both 
in  nature  and  art,  it  expreseee  distance  and  siRC  in  a  wiiy  other- 
wise quite  unattainable.  For  thus,  the  whole  mass  of  onc 
mountain  being  of  one  shade  only,  the  smallest  poseihle  difTer- 
cnee  in  sliado  will  serve  completely  to  detach  it  from  another, 
and  thus  ten  or  twelve  diRtimcea  may  be  made  evident,  when  the 
darkest  aaid  uem*egt  ia  an  atrial  gray  na  faint  us  the  sky  ;  and  the 
beaaty  of  sncb  arrangements  carried  out  as  nature  can-iea  them, 
to  their  highest  degree,  ia,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature 
connected  with  lull  eaiuery  :   yon  will  ucv«r,  by  any  chance, 

•n^  perceive  in  extreme  distance,  anything  like  solid 

■»> vtpmnaw  of  form  or  projection  of  the  hills.     Each  ia  a  dead, 

'■        flat,    jierjiond tenia r   film   or  sbafle,  with    a  sharp 

edge  darkest  at  the  summit,  and  lost  as  it  deaccnds,  and  about 

ttqn&lly  dark  whetiwr  turned  towarda  the  \ig,\rt,  ot  teim.  \\.\ 
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and  of  these  snocwsiv©  films  of  monntein  yon  will  probably 
Iiftve  hsklt  &  doKon,  one  behind  another,  all  showing  with  per- 
fect clearness  their  every  ihatim  unii  [Wiik  in  i.he  outline,  and 
not  one  of  thorn  showing  tlie  slightest  restigo  of  solidity,  but 
on  the  contrary,  looking  so  thoroughly  trunsimrcnt,  that  if  it 
5u  happens,  a&  I  havo  seen  frequently,  that  a  couieal  near  hill 
f  me«ts  with  ile  eunmiit  the  separiition  of  two  disUnt  ones, 
so  that  the  right-hand  t^lope  of  the  nearer  hill  form»  an  ap- 
parent continnation  of  the  right-hand  Hlope  of  the  left-hand 
fai-ther  hill,  and  Wrs  verga,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
impression  that  one  or  the  more  dititant  peaks  in  seen  throug^— 
tliu  other.  ^M 

I  may  point  out  in  illustration  of  these  faetti,  the  engravinga  ' 
of  two  drawings  of  precisely  the  name  chain  of  distant  hills, — 
Stanfield'a  Borromoan  Islands,  with  the  St.  Oothard  in  the 
J14  niummied  dlfltanco,  and  Tnnicr'a  Arona,  also  with  the  St. 
fccr"'^*8i^.'t!»''hard  in  the  distance.  Far  be  it  from  nie  to 
^Kt  WMi^"Sf  '"difiuto  the  former  of  tlieso  plates  as  in  any  way 
iho  litter.  exemplifying  the  power  of  Stanfield,  or  affecting 

liis  reputation;  it  Is  an  uiihieky  drawing,  murdered  by  the  en- 
graver, and  as  far  from  being  charaeteristic  of  StAnficld  as  it  ia 
from  being  like  nature,  but  it  is  just  wliat  I  wiirit,  to  illustrate 
the  piLi'tiouIar  error  of  which  I  epaik  ;  and  I  prefer  showing 
thii^  error  where  it  accidentally  oxldts  in  tlm  works  of  a  really 
great  urtitjt,  stuoding  there  alone,  to  point  it  out  whex'c  it  is 
confused  with  other  faults  and  falsehood*  in  tho  works  of  in* 
feriur  bunds.  Tho  former  of  these  plates  is  an  example  of 
everything  which  a  hill  distance  ia  not,  and  tho  latter  of  every- 
thing which  it  ia.  In  the  fonnor,  we  have  the  tnouutaina  oor- 
oiTd  with  patchy  lights,  which  being  uC  equul  intensity  whetho' 
near  or  distant,  couiuee  all  the  distuncea  together ;  while  the 
eye,  perceiving  that  the  light  falls  so  aa  to  give  details  of  solid 
form,  yet  finding  nothing  but  insipid  and  foi-mlcss  spaces  dis- 
played by  it,  is  compelled  to  fiuppuao  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
hill  \fi  eipjally  monotououB  and  devoid  of  charoccor  :  and  the 
effect  upon  it  is  not  one  whit  more  improtisive  and  ugreeubl 
thau  migiit  be  received  from  a  group  of  sand-hcaiw,  washed  int 
uniformity  by  recent  rain. 

Compare  with  this  t>\e  dYftlaiiMs  ftt  Turner  in  Arona.     It 
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totally  im])oenibIo  hore  to  say  which  wity  the  light  falls  on  th« 
distant  hills,  except  hy  the  Bli^'htly  inrrcusiMl  dwision  of  their 
odgoa  turned  towards  it,  but  tho  grt«tt-si  atwntiou 
is  paid  to  get  ihutw  udges  decisive,  yet  full  vt  grada- 
tion, and  jierfecliy  (rue  in  chamctor  of  fomi.  All  the  rest  of 
the  moitDtain  'a  then  indistinguialmble  htuo,  and  by  tlio  bring, 
ing  of  theee  edges  more  and  moro  dociairely  over  one  another. 
Tamer  has  given  na  between  tho  rigbt-lmnd  side  of  the  picture 
and  tiio  tuiow,  fifteen  distinct  distuncei^,  yet  every  one  of  theeo 
distances  in  itself  palpiUtiug,  chaugefiil,  and  suggesting  aub- 
division  into  conntloofi  multitude.  Sometliing  of  this  is  trace- 
able oven  in  tho  engraving,  and  all  tho  essential  characters  ore 
perfectly  well  marked.  I  think  even  the  least  erperioncod  eye 
can  scarcely  but  feci  tho  t-riith  of  Ibis  dii^Unco  an  compiu'cd  with 
Stanfiold's.  In  tf!e  lattcrj  the  eye  gets  eutnething  of  tho  form, 
and  therefore  wonders  it  scos  no  iniiri! ;  thu  iniprt^SHtun  on  it, 
therefore,  is  of  hitla  within  distinctly  visible  disiaucc,  indis- 
CNnible  tlirongh  want  of  light  or  dim  atnto«{)here  ;  and  llie 
eflctTt  ia,  of  coiinie,  BmallnesH  of  space,  with  obscurity  of  light 
and  thickness  of  air.  In  Turner's  tho  eye  gets  nothing  of  the 
fiobstaDOOi  Hud  wonders  it  sees  so  muoh  of  the  outline  ;  the  im- 
prcBsion  is,  therefore,  of  mountains  too  far  off  to  ho  over  dis- 
tinctly seen,  rendered  clear  by  brilliancy  of  light  sod  purity  of 
atmosphere  ;  and  the  effect,  consequently,  vagtuoBs  of  space, 
with  intensity  of  light  and  crystalline  transparency  of  air. 

These  truths  are  Itivariuhly  given  in  evury  oiio  of  Turner's 
difitati(?o«,  that  is  to  say,  we  huvc  alwiiys  in  them  two  principiil 
facts  forced  on  our  notice  ;  transpurency,  or  Glmineati  of  mass, 
and  excessive  sbariiaeBS  of  edge.  And  I  wish  par. 
aittaoc*  at  UT(;a  ticularly  to  insist  upon  this  shnrpncsa  of  edge,  be- 
diMvlffrixHi^Yy  cuuse  it  is  not  ucosuilI  or  changeful  hub]  t  of  nature  ; 
iwyrbarpou  0.  .J  ^^  the  nnfailing  charactoristio  of  all  very  great 
difltrtnces.  It  is  quite  a  niistako  to  suppose  that  slurred  or  melt- 
ing lines  are  characteristic  of  distant  lart/e  objects  ;  they  raity 
be  80,  as  before  observed,  (Soc  11.  Chap.  TV.  §  4,)  when  the 
focus  of  the  eye  is  not  adapted  to  them  ;  hut,  when  the  eye  ia 
rcAlly  directod  to  the  dietiiooti,  melting  lines  ai-o  clmmi'lcristio 
only  of  tliick  mist  and  vapor  between  us  and  tho  objfct,  not  of 
the  removal  ot  the  object.     If  &  tiling  hua  cU&racWt  uv^ii  Ss% 
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outline,  afl  a  tr«e  for  instance,  or  a  mossj  stone,  the  farthr-r  it 
is  remoTcd  from  tjs,  the  8haT7)er  the  ontlinc  of  the  whole  mass 
will  become,  though  in  doing  so,  the  partieulur  dctaila  which 
make  up  the  character  will  become  confused  in  the  manner  de- 
Boribcd  in  t)ic  eome  chapter.  A  ti'ee  fifty  yards  from  us,  Uikcn 
ag  a  maiuft,  Ims  a  6oft  outlino,  becaufU!  the  leaves  and  inti^n4fi<'^ 
have  some  effect  on  the  eye.  But  put  it  i«n  milca  off  against 
the  sky,  and  '\t8  outline  will  ho  m  uliarp  that  yon  cannnL  tvll  it 
from  a  rock.  Tlicre  arc  threo  trees  on  the  Mont  Salevc,  aljout 
five  miles  from  Geneva,  which  from  the  oity,  us  they  stand  ou 
the  ridgo  of  the  hill,  are  eeen  defined  against  the  eky.  The 
keenest  eye  in  the  world  could  not  tell  them  from  stones.  So  in 
a  mountain  five  or  six  milon  off,  bushes,  and  heather,  and 
roughnei^Kfl  of  knotty  j^rnurid  and  rock,  have  still  some  effect 
on  the  oyc,  and  by  becoming  oonfui^ed  and  mingled  as  beforo 
dcBoribcd,  soften  the  outlino.  But  let  the  nmuntain  be  thirty 
miles  off,  and  it«  edge  will  bo  u^  eliarp  as  a  kuifc.  Let  it,  aa  in 
the  cose  of  the  Alpct,  be  seventy  or  eighty  mile^  off,  and  tliougb  it 
Iwoome  so  faint  that  the  morning  mist  is  not  ao  trangparont, 
ontline  will  be  beyond  all  imitation  for  cxocssivc  sbarpnaos. 
Tlins,  then,  the  character  of  extreme  distonoo  is  always  exoea 
eive  keenness  ef  edge.  If  yon  sortcti  your  4iutline,  you  eithei 
]iiit  mii^t  between  you  and  the  object,  and  in  doing  so  dimiuitih 
your  distance,  for  it  i»  impusBible  you  ehould  see  pn  far  through 
mint  as  through  clear  air  ;  or.  if  you  keep  an  inipreasion  of  clear 
air,  you  bring  the  object  close  to  the  observer,  diminish  its  site 
in  proportion,  and  if  the  aerial  colors,  excosslve  blues,  etc.,  be 
rntuineil,  rcprei^ent  an  impossibility. 

Take  Glnudo's  distance  (in  No.  244,  Dnlwioh  Gallery,)*  on 
the  right  of  the  picture.  It  is  as  pure  blue  as  ever  came  from 
the  pallet,  laid  on  thick  ;  you  cannot  see  through  it,  thcro  is 
not  the  slightest  vostigc  of  transparency  or  filmi- 
Diifl'  dodidan  In  ucsB  about  it,  and  its  edge  is  soft  and  blnnL 
Ucncc,  if  it  ha  meant  for  near  hills,  tho  bine  is 
impossible,  and  tho  want  of  details  imimssible,  in  tho  clear  »t- 
moupliero  indicatud  tbrungk  the  wholu  picture.  If  it  be  meant 
for  extreme   distance,   tho  bluiit  edge  is  impossible,  and  U» 

*  Oaa  of  (ho  taoat  geuuiue  Claudes  I  know. 
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opacity  is  impossible.  I  do  not  know  a  eitigle  distance  of  the 
Italian  dclionl  to  which  the  same  obaerration  is  not  entirely 
applicahle,  except,  pcrhapB,  one  or  two  of  Xicholsa  Poua^iu'a. 
Thoy  always  involve,  under  any  supposition  what&oorcr,  nt  least 
tiro  impossibilities. 

I  need  ficurccly  meution  in  particular  any  more  of  the  works 
of  Turner,  becAu:tc  tlioro  i.t  not  one  of  hh  mountain  distances  in 
which  these  facta  are  not  fnlly  exemplified.     Look  at  the  lust 

vignette — the  Farewell,  in  Rogers'fl  Italy  ;  olwerve 
jui  itaaeiine  oi  the  exccBsivc  sharpness  of  all  the  edges,  almost 

uaiuQutiii<f  to  tincji,  in  Uic  distance,  while  there  is 
scarocly  one  decisive  edge  in  the  forcground.  Look  at  the  hills 
oltbe  dlstuQce  in  the  DuuetatT»»gC',  Qlencoe,  aod  Loch  Auliniy, 
(illustrations  to  Scott.)  in  the  latter  of  which  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  IWnycnnc  is  actually  marked  with  a  diLrk  lino.  In  fact, 
TQmcr*B  usual  mode  of  executing  these  passages  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent iu  all  his  drawings ;  it  is  not  offi>n  thai  wo  moot  with  a 
Tery  broad  dash  of  wet  color  in  his  finished  works,  but  in  these 
distances,  as  we  before  saw  of  his  shadows,  all  tlie  effect  haa 
been  evidently  given  by  a  dash  of  very  moist  pate  color,  prob- 
ably turning  the  paper  upside  down,  so  that  a  very  firm  edge 
may  be  left  at  the  top  of  the  mountuin  as  the  color  dries,  And 
in  the  Buttle  of  Marengo  we  lind  the  principle  carried  so  far  us 
to  give  nothing  moro  than  actual  outline  for  the  representation 
of  the  extreme  diet-ance,  while  all  the  other  hille  in  the  picture 
are  distinctly  darkest  at  the  edge.  This  plate,  though  coarsely 
necated,  is  yet  one  of  the  noblest  illnstrations  of  mountain 
character  and  magnitude  existing, 

Sneh,  then,  are  tlie  chief  cliaracteriBtica  of  tlic  fiighcHl  peaks 
aiid  extreme  distances  of  all  hills,  as  far  as  the  forms  o!  the 

rocks  themselveB,  and  the  aerial  appearances  os- 
119.    EWwU  or         -  V,    ,   ,  ^     ..  ,  , 

aow.  bow  imptr-  pecially  belonging  to  them,  are  alone  concerned. 

^*'  There  is,  however,  yet  another  point   to   be  con- 

adered — the  modidcution  of  their  form  caused  by  ineuinbent 
now. 

Pictures  of  winter  scenery  are  nearly  as  common  as  moon- 
lights, and  are  usually  executed  by  the  winie  order  of  artists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  incapable  ;  it  being  remarkably  easy  to 
lepresent  the  mooa  as  a  white  wafer  on  a  black  ground,  or  to 
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Bcr&tf:h  out  whito  hranchee  on  a  olonily  skj.  Ncvcrthelcas, 
among  Flemish  [laintiiigs  several  valuublo  roprescutatiuiiB  of 
winter  uru  tu  bo  fuuuil.  uiid  some  clever  pie^^cs  of  effect  among 
the  modems,  as  Huiit'e,  for  iustance,  and  De  Wmt'&  Bui  all 
gnch  efforts  end  in  effect  alone,  nor  have  I  crer  in  any  singlo 
iiisLantio  mi>oii  h  miow  icreath,  I  do  not.  my  ihorou^lj,  but  evou 
dccGuUj,  drawn.  H 

lu  the  rauge  of  inorganic  nature,  I  doubt  if  any  object  can 
W  found  more  i>erfectly  beautiful  than  a  fresh,  detp  suow-drUt, 
swm  nnder  warm  light*  Ita  curves  are  of  inconceivable  por- 
fecLiou  imd  changeful ncas^  its  surface  and  tnmsparency  alike 
exquisite,  its  light  and  aliado  of  incxlmustiblo  variety  and 
iniinitiible  finish,  the  shadows  sharp,  pale,  and  of  heavenly 
color,  the  rcfleclcd  lights  intense  and  niultitudinous,  aud 
niiugled  with  the  uw^et  occurrences  of  transmitted  light.  No 
moital  hand  can  approach  the  majesty  or  loveliness  of  it,  yet  it 
is  possible  hy  caro  itnd  »kill  at  Irast  to  euj^st  the  preciooimcfls 
of  its  forms  and  intimate  the  nature  of  its  light  and  shade  ;  but 
this  has  never  been  attenipU'd  ;  it  conld  not  be  dune  exct-pt  by 
artists  of  a  rank  exceedingly  high,  and  there  is  somethiug  abou^ 
the  feeling  of  auow  in  ordinary  scenery  which  such  men  do  nt 
like.  But  when  the  same  qualities  are  cxhibit'Od  on  a  ma^iifl' 
cent  Alpine  scale  and  in  a  position  where  they  interfere  with  no 
feeling  of  life,  I  see  not  why  they  should  he  neglected,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  unlosH  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  tbo 
brilliancy  of  &now  with  a  pict\uesque  lightaud  flhade,  is  so  great 
that  most  good  artists  disguise  or  avoid  the  greater  i)art  of 
upper  Alpine  scenery,  and  hint  at  tlie  glacier  so  slightly,  that 
thoy  do  not  feci  the  necensity  of  careful  study  of  its  forms. 
Habits  of  oxaggcmtion  ircreafio  the  evil  :  I  have  seon  a  Hkokih^ 
from  nature,  by  one  of  the  most  able  of  our  landscape  pointcrfl^™ 
in  which  a  cloud  bad  been  mistaken  for  a  suowy  summit,  and 
the  hiut  thus  taken  exaggerated,  us  was  likely,  into  an  enormous 
mass  of  impossible  liei;i:lit.  and  unintelligent  form,  when  the  i 
mountiiin  itself,  fnr  wiiich  the  cloud  had  been  mistaken,  thon^ 
subtending  an  angle  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  dogrocs,  imtt 
of  the  fifty  attributed  to  il,  was  of  a  form  so  exquisite  that  i( 

*  Compare  Pai-c  IH.  Stxrt.  I.  Chap,  fl,  §  S. 
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might  hare  been  a  profitable  lesson  tnily  studiod  to  Phidias. 
Xothitig  but  faihim  eun  it-sult  from  Hiieli  niothodi^  of  Hkck-hing, 
nor  have  I  ever  Bcen  a  eiiiglc  instniico  of  an  canicet  stuiiy  of 
inowy  mount*una  b>  auy  one.  Uchuc,  wlierover  Uwy  nro  iDtro- 
dac«d,  their  driiwing  is  utterly  imiiitflligent,  the  forms  being 
those  of  white  rocks,  or  of  rocks  lightly  powdered  with  snow, 
showing  sufficiently  that  not  only  the  painters  have  never  studied 
the  mouiiUiii  carefully  from  Iwlow,  but  thut  thoy  have  never 
climbed,  into  the  snowy  region.  Harding's  rendering  of  tho 
high  Alps  (vide  tlic  engraving  of  Chiimonix,  and  of  the  Wengero 
Alp,  iu  the  illustrations  to  B}tou)  is  best  ;  but  even  ho  showa 
DO  perception  of  the  real  anatomy.  Staufield  pabts  only  white 
rocks  in(<te;id  of  enow.  Turner  invariably  avoids  the  difliculty, 
though  he  haa  tthown  himself  rapabto  of  giiippling  with  it  in  the 
ioD  of  tho  Liber  Studiomm.  (Mer  de  Glaoc.)  which  is  very  cold 
and  slippery  and  very  like  iuo  ;  but  of  the  cruttts  ami  wreaths  nf 
the  liigher  snow  he  bus  taken  no  cognizance.  Even  tho  vignettes 
to  Bogera's  Poems  fail  in  this  respeet.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  in  this  place  to  give  any  detailed  acconiit  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  upper  snows  ;  hut  it  may  bo  well  to  noto  those 
general  principles  which  every  artist  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
when  he  has  to  paint  an  Alp. 

Snow  is  modified  by  the  under  forms  of  the  hill  in  some  sort, 

as  dress  ia  by  the  anatomy  of  tbe  human   frame. 

utneipw  or  it«  And  as  no  dress  can  be  well  laid  on  without  con- 

■  ceiving  the  body  beneath,  ao  no  Alp  ean  bo  drawn 

unices  its  under  form  is  c;onceived  first,  and   its  snow  laid  on 

afterwards. 

Every  high  Alp  bus  as  much  snow  npon  it  as  it  can  hold 
or  carry.  It  is  not,  observe,  a  mere  coating  of  enow  of  given 
depth  throughout,  but  it  is  snow  loaded  on  nutil  tho  rocks 
tan  hold  no  more.  The  surplus  does  not  fall  in  the  win- 
Ut,  IjecauBO,  fastcTied  by  cnntinnal  frost,  the  quantity  of  snow 
vhicb  an  Alp  can  carry  is  greater  ihim  each  single  wlntur  can 
liestow  :  it  fulls  in  thu  first  mild  days  of  spring  iu  enormous 
avalanches.  Afterwards  tbe  melting  continnee,  griidually  re- 
moving from  all  the  steep  rocks  tho  small  quantity  of  anow 
which  was  all  they  could  hold,  and  leaving  them  black  and  bare 
aciong  the  accumulatod  fields  of  unknown  depth,  which  occupy 
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the  capacious  Tallejs  and  1ce»  inuliucd  superfioos  of  tho  moiui' 
tain. 

Ilence  it  follows  that  the  deepegt  snow  does  not  take  hot 
indiciito  iho  actual  forma  of  the  vocks  on  which  it  lios,  but  it 
haii;;))  from  |M>iik  tii  |wtik  in  luibrokuii  aiul  swooping  festoons,  or 
covers  whole  groups  of  peaks,  which  alTord  it  cmfBcienb  hold, 
with  vatit  and  tinbrokoii  domcit  :  these  ftistoons  and  domos  hcing 
guided  in  their  ciirrcs,  and  modified,  iu  size,  by  Iho  vioitiutio  and 
prevalent  direction  of  the  winter  winds. 

We  Imve,  therefore,  every  variety  of  indication  of  tho  under 
mouiitiiiii  form  ;  firHt,  tliomcro  coating,  which  is  Boon  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  which  shows  as  a  mere  sprinkling  or  powdering  after 
a  storm  ou  the  higher  ]K.'iik^  ;  then  tlin  nhnlluw  incrnBtation  on  the 
steep  Eidoa  glazed  by  the  running  down  of  it^s  frequent  mottings, 
frozen  agnin  in  tlie  night ;  then  the  deep  snow  mort*  or  less 
cramped  or  modified  by  sudden  eminences  of  emergent  rock,  or 
hanging  in  fracturetl  festoons  and  huge  blue  irregular  clifb  on 
the  mountain  flanks,  aud  over  tho  edges  and  summits  of  their 
preuipitos  in  nodding  drifts,  far  overhangiug,  liko  a  cornioQ^j 
(perilous  things  to  approach  tho  edge  of  from  above  ;)  finaUj^| 
the  pure  aecumulfltion  of  overwhelming  depth,  smooth,  sweep^^ 
ing,  and  almost  cleftless,  and  modified  only  by  ita  lines  of  drift- 
ing. Countlesa  phenomomi  of  extiuisito  biwuty  belong  to  each 
of  these  conditions,  not  to  speak  of  the  transition  of  the  snow 
into  ice  at  lower  levels  ;  hut  all  on  which  I  ^haIl  at  present  in- 
sist is  that  the  artist  should  not  think  of  his  Alp  merely  as  a 
"white  mountain,  hut  conceive  it  as  a  group  of  jwaks  loaded  with 
an  aL%umuIatlon  of  snow,  and  that  uspecially  he  should  avail 
himself  of  the  exquisite  curvatures,  never  fuiling,  by  which  the 
snow  unites  und  opposes  the  liursih  aud  broken  lines  of  tho  rocl 
I  shall  ent^r  into  farther  detail  on  this  subject  hereaitor  ; 
present  it  is  useless  to  do  so,  as  T  have  no  examples  to  refer  to," 
(titlier  in  ancient  or  modern  art  No  statement  of  these  facts 
has  hitherto  been  made,  nor  any  ovldonco  given  even  of  their 
obeervatiun,  except  by  the  most  inferior  painters.*  ^d 

Various  works  in  green  and  white  appear  from  tlmo  to  tims^^ 

*  I  hwir  o(  some  study  of  AJpliie  »c«!Bery  amoos  the  professors  at  Oono- 
vn  ;  hilt  all  fnr^ign  l«iidj«Oiipc  that  I  Imve  evrr  met  with  bas  been  60  UtUxtV 
l^oranl  tbAt  I  bapa  for  nothing  tacepi  frooi  our  own  painiera. 
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on  tho  walls  of  the  Academy,  likf  the  Alps  indeed,  but  so  £righl- 
fnlly  liko,  fchat  wc  shudder  and  sicken  at  the  eight  ot  them,  as 
in.  Ar«rkfa  '"'^  do  when  our  h<»t  friend  shows  ua  int«>  his 
^itSK«Ki*  lu  dining-room,  to  see  a  poriruit  of  himself,  which 
"  everybody  thinks  very  like."  Wc  should  ho  ghtd 
to  see  fewer  of  these,  for  Switzyrlmid  is  quite  ]to- 
jond  the  power  of  any  but  first-rate  men,  aud  is  exceedingly  had 
practice  for  a  rising  artist ;  but,  let  u&  cxprcfts  a  hope  that 
Alpine  scenery  will  not  continue  to  be  neglected  as  it  has  been, 
by  Uioee  who  nlono  aro  cJipahle  of  trntiting  it.  We  love  Italy, 
but  we  have  had  rather  a  surfeit  of  it  latuly  ; — too  many  jtoaked 
caps  and  Qat-headed  pines.  Wo  should  be  very  grateful  to 
Harding  and  Stantleld  if  they  won lil  itifreKh  us  a  little  among 
the  snow,  and  give  us,  what  we  believe  tliom  to  be  capablo  of 
pviiig  us,  a  faithCnl  expression  of  Alpine  ideal.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  pain  iuflictod  on  an  artist's  mind  by  tho  preponder- 
ance of  black,  and  white,  and  green,  over  more  available  colors  ; 
bat  tliere  is  nevertheless  in  generic  Alpine  scenery,  a  fountain 
of  fooling  yet  uunjiened — a  chord  of  liarmony  yot  untoochod  by 
art.  It  will  bo  struck  by  tlie  lirst  man  whu  can  separate  what 
■  national,  in  Switzerland,  from  what  is  ideal.  Wo  do  not 
Want  chalets  and  three-legged  stools,  cow-bells  and  but(*rmilk- 
We  want  the  pure  and  holy  hills,  treated  as  a  link  betwoeu 
heavoD  and  earth. 
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fWB  httTO  next  f^  invofltEgafce  ttie  character  of  thoso  inLorme-' 
|L  TiM  iiir«rtDr(lHit«  masses  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
toSwUbed  ftmn  "'^  liiU  sconury.  formiujf  the  outworks  of  the  high 
SlS^'rtdtd'^lnto™"^®'' "^"^  ^'^''"S  almoat  tlie  sole  constituents  of 
"^  Buch  lower  groups  as  thoao  of  Cumberland,  Scot- 

land, or  South  Italy. 

All  mountainB  whateoovcr,  not  compoa&d  of  the  granite  or_ 
gnci^  rocks  dcecribed  in  the  preceding  cliapter^  nor  volcani 
(these  latter  being  comparatively  rare,)  are  composed  of  bedSf 
not  of  homogentioitH.  heaped  materiabi,  but  of  accumulated  lay- 
er*, whother  of  rock  or  soil.  It  may  bo  fil«tc,  eand«tone,  limi 
stone,  gravel,  or  clay  ;  hut  whatever  the  substance,  it  is  laid 
in  layorfl,  not  in  a  mass.  These  layers  arc  scarcely  ever  hori- 
zontal, and  may  slope  to  anyd^ree,  often  occurring  vertical,  tlw 
boldncsti  of  the  hill  outline  commonly  do|)cnding  in  a  great  de- 
gree on  their  inclination.  In  coasequence  of  tbid  division  in 
beds,  every  mountain  will  have  two  great  sets  of  lines  more  or 
leM  pri'vailing  in  ita  contours — one  indicative  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  beds,  where  they  come  out  from  under  each  other — ^and  the 
other  indicative  of  the  cxtremitioM  or  edges  of  the  Ijeds,  whore 
thoircontinuity  has  bc^en  interrupted.  And  these  two  great  seta 
of  liuea  will  commonly  be  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  o: 
nearly  so.  If  the  surface  of  the  bed  approach  a  horizontal  b'ae, 
iia  termination  will  approach  the  vertical,  and  this  is  the  mo3t 
usual  and  ordinary  way  in  which  a  prtusipice  is  produced. 

Farther,  in  almost  all  rocks  there  is  a  third  division  of  sub- 
Btonco,  wliich  gives  to  their  beds  a  tendency  to  split  tnmaverscly 
in  seme  directions  rnthcr  than  others,  giving  rise  to  what  goolo- 
gists  call  *' joints,*'  and  throwing  the  whole  rock 
«io[iof  utMobadainto  blooks  more  or  leaa  rhombuulaJ ;  ea  that  the 
beds  are  not  terminated  by  torn  or  ragged  edges, 
but  by  fooea  comparatively  smooth  and  even,  usually  inclined  to 
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each  other  at  some  definite  anj^Ie.  The  irhole  arrangement  may 
be  tolerably  represented  by  the  bricks  of  a  wall,  whoso  tiers  may 
be  considered  aa  strata,  and  wlioite  sides  and  extremities  will 
represent  the  joints  by  which  those  strata  are  divided,  varying, 
linirever,  their  direction  in  diffoi'cnt  rocks,  and  in  the  same  rock 
under  differing  cironmstances. 

finally,  in  the  etatos,  granwackoe,  and  seme  catcaroous  beds, 
in  the  greater  aumber,  indeed,  of  mountain  rucks,  wo  find 
anotlier  most  conspicuous  feature  of  general  structure — the  lines 
of  lamination,  whirrh  divide  the  whole  rock  into  an 
L«>  of  bmin/-  intinite  number  of  delicate  plates  or  layers,  some- 
times parallel  to  the  direobion  or  '*  etrike'*  of  the 
strata,  oftcnor  obliquely  crossing  it,  and  sometimea,  apparently, 
altogether  independent  of  itj  maintaining  a  cotitfiiHtent  and  nn- 
Taiying  slopo  through  a  series  of  bods  contorted  and  undulating 
in  every  conceivable  direction.  These  lines  of  lamination  extend 
their  influence  to  the  smallest  fragment,  causing  it  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, common  rooting  slate)  to  break  smooth  in  one  direction, 
and  with  u  ragged  edge  in  another,  and  mtirking  the  faces  of  the 
beds  and  joints  with  distinct  and  nunil>orlesH  lines^  oommonly 
far  more  oon&picnoua  iu  a  near  view  than  the  larger  and  more 
important  divisions. 

Now,  it  cannot  bo  too  carefnlly  held  in  mind,  in  eiamining 
the  principles  of  mountain  structure,  that  nearly  all  the  laws  nf 
nature  with  remject  to  external  form  are  rather  nniversal  ten- 
dencies, evidenood  by  a  plurality  of  instaaces.  than 
Mrniiig  nneei^  imperative  necessities  complied  with  by  all.  For 
wtatdb  ihtwbwB  instance,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  universal  law  wilb 
roapoet  to  the  boughs  of  all  troos  that  they  incline 
their  extremities  more  to  the  ground  in  proportion  as  they  are 
lower  on  the  trunk,  and  that  the  higher  their  point  ot  insertion 
is,  the  more  they  slutre  in  the  upward  tendency  of  the  trunk 
itsoIL  But  yet  there  i»  not  a  single  group  of  boughs  in  any  one 
tree  which  does  not  show  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  present 
boughs  lower  in  insertion,  and  vet  stectwr  in  inclination,  than 
their  neighlmra.  Nor  is  thia  defect  or  deformity,  hut  the  result 
ef  the  constant  habit  of  nature  to  carry  variety  into  her  very 
principles,  and  make  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  her  lawe  the 
jooraielt  by  the  grace  and  accidentalism  with  which  they  are 
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carried  ont     Xo  ono  familiar  with  foliage  could  doabt  for  an 
iniitaDt  of  the  necessity  of  giving  ovidonoc  of  this  dovQWud 
tendency  in  the  boughs ;    but  it  would  be  nevtrly  as  great  aa 
offienoc  against  truth  to  make  the  law  hold  good  ■with  every  indi- 
Tidaal  branch,  as  not  to  exhibit  its  influence  on  the  majority.j 
Kow,  though  the  lavs  of  mountain  form  arc  more  rigid  and  cod* 
stant  than  tboee  of  vegetation,  tliey  are  subject  to  the 
flpectoii  of  exception  in  carrringoiit.     Though  every  mountun 
liae  these  great  tendencies  in  its  lines,  not  one  in  a  thousiuid 
those  lines  is  absolutely  conNit<teut  with  and  obedient  to  tl 
iiniversttl  tendency.     There  are  lines  Ja  every  direction,  and  of 
almost  eTery  kind,  but  the  eum  and  aggregate  of  those  lines 
inTariobly  indicate  the  univeritai  forec  and  influence  to  whicl 
they  are  all  Bubjeelcd  ;  and  of  ihi'i«  lines  there  will,  T  repeat 
bo  two  principal  sets  or  clasaca,  pretty  nearly  at  right  angk 
with  each  other.     When  both  are  inclined,  they  give  rise 
peaks  or  ridges  ;  when  one  is  nearly  horizontal  and  the  ot 
vertical,  to  table-land^  and  pjocipicoi;. 

This  then  is  the  hroad  organization  of  all  hills,  modified 
afterwards  by  time  and  weather,  coneenlcd  by  Rnperincumbont 
Boil  and  vegi^tiiiion,  and  ramified  into  minor  and  more  delic 
details  in  a  way  presently  to  bo  considered,  hut  neverthclesi) 
venial  in  its  great  (Irat  influence,  and  giving  to  all  monutains  a 
particular  cast  and  inclination;  like  the  exertion  of  voluntary 
power  in  a  definite  direction,  an  internal  spirit,  manifesting 
itaoU  in  every  crag,  and  breathing  in  every  slope^  flinging  and 
forcing  the  mighty  mass  towards  the  heaven  with  an  expreesion 
and  on  energy  like  tlmt  of  life. 

Now,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  structaro  of  the  central  peaks 
doBcribed  above,  so  also  here,  if  1  had  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this^ 
organixation  of  the  lower  hills,  where  it  is  seen  in  its  greateittS 
|a.  Tt*  perftct  perfection,  with  a  more  view  to  geological  truth,  I 
iS5mtoTSrDw>  should  not  refer  to  any  geological  drawings,  but  I 
Lod.  coci«idii.  sliould  Uke  the  Loch  Coriskin  of  Turner.  It  has 
luckily  been  admirably  engraved,  and  for  all  purposes  of  reason- 
ing or  form,  is  nearly  as  effective  in  the  print  us  in  the  drawing. 
Looking  at  any  group  of  the  multitudinous  lines  which  make  up 
this  m;u-yi  of  monntain,  they  appoai-  to  be  running  anywhere  and 
everywhere  ;  there  are  none  pu^lel  to  each  other,  nona  reawiu 
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bHng  each  otlier  for  u  mompnt. :  yet  tho  whole  mans  is  folt  at 
once  to  be  enmpoftcd  with  tlic  most  rigid  parallelism,  tho  surfaces 
of  the  beds  towuriis  tht^  luf  t,  Ihuir  cnlgoa  or  osear])iueul-g  towards 
tlwf  right.  In  the  centre,  near  the  top  of  the  ridpo,  tho  odgo  of 
»bed  is  beautifully  defined,  caating  ita  ahodoxr  on  the  surface  of 
the  one  beneath  it ;  this  shuduw  marking  by  three  jags  tho 
chasms  caused  in  tlio  inferior  one  hy  thrco  of  its  parallel  joints. 
Every  peak  in  the  distance  is  evidently  ttubjeet  to  tho  satno 
great  iniliionee>  and  tho  evidence  is  completed  by  the  flatness 
and  evenness  ef  the  steep  surface!)  of  tho  beds  which  nac  out  of 
tlio  lako  on  the  extreme  right,  piirallt'l  with  those  in  tho  centre. 
Turn  to  (rloncot-,  in  tho  flame  ficrics  (tlie  IllustrationH  to  Scott). 
We  haTo  in  the  mass  of  mountain  on  tho  left,  the  most  hcnintiful 
indication  of  vertieal  bedu  of  a  finely  laminated  rurk,  terminated 
!«.  Gi«i>M«  nad  ^J  ^^'^"^  joints  townrda  the  precipice ;  while  the 
Dtht^r  waAn.  whole  swesp  of  tlie  landscape,  as  far  as  tho  most 
distant  peaks,  is  evidently  governed  by  one  great  and  simple 
tendency  opwards  to  the  left,  those  moat  distant  peaks  thcmsolvca 
lying  over  one  another  in  the  same  direction.  In  tlio  Daphne 
faDnting  with  liOUoippas,  tho  mountains  on  tho  left  descend  in 
two  precipices  to  the  plaiu.  each  of  which  is  formed  by  a  voafc 
escarpment  of  tiie  beds  whoso  upper  enrfaces  nn;  Khowri  between 
the  two  cliffs,  sinking  with  an  even  slope  from  tho  summit  of 
tho  lowest  to  the  base  of  tho  highoat,  under  which  they  evi- 
dently desf-end,  being  exposed  in  this  manner  for  a  length  of  five 
or  six  miles.  The  same  structure  is  ^hown,  though  with  more 
complicated  developmcDt,  on  the  left  of  tho  Loch  Katrine. 
IT  Bmetiniir  t«i«  ^"''  P^^l^-H'^  the  fiucst  iustttuco,  or  at  least  the  moat 
ll<»tl»h»ii.ja.  njjrked  of  all,  will  be  found  in  the  exquiwitc  ^fo^^llt 
Lebanon,  with  the  convent  of  St.  Antonio,  engraved  in  Findcn's 
fiibto.  There  is  not  one  shade  nor  touch  on  the  rook  which  is 
not  indicative  of  tho  linos  of  etratiflcation  ;  and  every  fraoturo 
ia  marked  with  a  tstraiglitforward  aimplieity  which  makea  you 
feel  that  the  artist  has  noticing  in  his  hourt  but  a  keen  love  of 
the  pnre  unmodified  truth  ;  there  is  no  effort  to  disguise  tho 
repetition  of  forms,  no  apparent  aim  at  (irtificlal  armngemeiit  op 
BciontiQo  grouping ;  the  roclcs  are  laid  one  above  another  with 
unhesitating  decision  ;  every  shade  U  uudorstood  in  a  moment, 
ieJt  us  a  dark  side,  or  a  shadow,  or  a  fissure,  and  you  may  step 
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from  ono  block  or  betl  lo  another  until  yon  reach  tbe  moantiun 
«mniaiL  And  yet,  thongrh  there  wenwi  no  effort  to  disguise  the 
repetition  of  forms,  see  how  it  is  disguised,  jnst  as  nature  would 
hare  done  it,  by  the  pL'rpetuiil  jiliiy  and  changofahicss  of  the 
very  lines  whi<;Ii  uppe»r  no  parallel  ;  now  bonding  a  little  up,  or 
down,  or  lasing  themselves,  or  rauniug  into  each  other,  the  old 
story  OTcr  uud  over  ag^uin, — infinity.  For  here  is  still  the  great 
distinction  between  Turner's  work  and  that  of  a  rommon  artist. 
Ilnndrcds  could  have  given  the  paratlelism  of  blocks,  bnt  none 
but  him!)i}Ueou]d  have  done  so  without  the  actual  repetitioa  of 
a  Bingle  line  or  feature. 

Now  conipurewith  this  the  second  mountain  from  the  loft  in 

the  piitture  of  SalvuUir.  No.  2^0  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.     The 

whole  is  first  laid  in  with  a  very  delicate  ajid    ma»tbr1y  gray, 

right  in  tone,  agreeable  in  color,  quite  nnohiec- 

IK.        CoripaKid    ..  .,     ,  ,        ■  n    i   i  -       ..l-  i 

vith  thoworkor  tionahiefora  bogmniug.  But  liow  is  this  mau3 
into  rook?  On  the  light  side  Salvator  gives  uh  a 
multiLud(>  uf  touelics,  all  exactly  like  one  another,  and  therefore, 
it  is  to  bo  hoped,  quite  patterns  of  perfection  in  rock-draw in;(, 
since  they  are  too  good  to  be  even  varied.  Every  touch  i«  a 
dash  of  the  brush,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  a  conimA. 
round  and  bright  at  the  top.  convex  on  Its  right  Bide,  concave 
on  its  left,  and  melting  off  at  the  bottom  into  the  gray.  These 
are  laid  in  eonfuaion  one  above  another,  some  jwler,  w»m« 
brighter,  some  scarcely  discorniblo,  but  all  alike  in  shape. 
Now,  I  am  not  aware  mj-aelf  of  any  piirtlcular  object,  either  in 
earth  or  heaven,  which  these  said  touches  do  at  all  resemble  »vr 
portray.  I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  they  may  not  resemble 
something — feathers,  perhaps  ;  but  T  do  say,  and  say  with  per- 
fect confidence,  that  they  may  bo  ChinQJie  for  rooks,  or  Sanacrit 
for  rocks,  or  Bymbnlittal  of  nwks  in  some  myatcrioua  and  nn- 
developed  character  ;  hut  that  they  are  no  more  like  rocks  than 
tiio  brush  that  made  them.  Tlifi  dark  Bides  appear  to  embrao« 
and  overhang  the  ligtits  ;  they  cast  no  shadows,  are  broken  by 
no  fissures,  and  furnish,  as  food  for  contemplation,  nothing  but 
a  series  of  eoncflve  carves. 

Yet  if  WB  go  on  to  No.  269,  we  shall  find  something  a  great 
deal  worse.  I  can  believe  Gaspar  PoudHin  capable  of  commit- 
ting as  mach  sin  against  nature  us  moat  people  ;  but  I  certai 
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do  not  suspect  hint  of  Imvin^  liitd  any  liand  in  this  thing,  at  least 
IB.  ABd  rt  p»o*-  '*'*®'^  ^^  ^'*^  **■'"  jcfire  old.  NeTcrtheless,  it  sliowa 
■•^  what  hu  is  eupjMMcd  cajmble  of  by  hi^  luliairors, 

4nd  wiU  serve  for  a  bmad  illustrutioii  of  all  tliu&.-  ubeurditics 
wliich  he  hiiuic-lf  in  a  lc*a  degree,  and  with  feeling  and  thought 
to  ainne  for  tlicin,  pt-rputiiully  «!om.mits.  Tukc  the  white  bit  of 
rock  on  the  oppo^itg  aido  of  the  river,  jnst  above  the  right  arm 
of  the  Niobc,  and  tell  me  of  what  thn  sqiiaro  j^n^nn  (linilw  (if  tho 

>  brush  at  its  btiso  can  bu  coiijuuttircd  to  be  typical,  liocks  witli 
pole-broim  light  Bides,  and  rich  green  dark  side*,  aro  a  phenom- 
enon perhaps  occarrinp^  in  Bome  of  the  improved  ]);»s!y»ge«  of 
natnro  among  our  Cumberland  lakes;  where  I  remember  once 
having  Been  abed  of  roses,  of  peculiar  ma^nillecnce.  tiLstofnlly 
and  artiRtically  us^iKted  in  effoot  by  the  rouks  above  it  bcinj^ 
painted  pink  to  match  ;  but  1  do  not  think  Uiat  Uit-y  aro  a  kind 
of  thing  fhich  the  clnmainess  tind  false  t^asto  of  nature  can  bo 
sDpposed  fre«]uently  to  produce  ;  even  granting  tijat  these  name 
evDopa  of  the  brush  could,  by  any  esercise  of  the  imagination, 
be  conceived  repnwicututivo  of  o  dark,  or  any  other  side,  which 
is  jtar  more  than  1  am  indincd  to  grant ;  seeing  that  there  is  no 
coat  shadow,  no  appearaneo  of  rclleeted  light,  of  t^ulMlaiioe,  or 
M  cliaracter  on  the  edge;  notliLug,  la  short,  but  pure,  staring 
preen  paint,  scratched  heavily  on  a  white  ground.  Hvr  is  there 
a  touch  in  the  picture  more  expressive.  All  aro  tho  mere  drag- 
ping  of  the  bnish  here  aud  there  and  evorywlicrc,  witlionl  mean- 
ing or  intention  ;  windiu<i,  twisting,  nigzuy^ging,  doinganything 
in  fact  whioli  may  serve  to  break  up  the  light  and  destroy  its 
breadth,  without  bestowing  in  return  onu  hint  orHhudow  of  any- 
,  thing  like  form.  This  picture  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  case, 
■  bat  the  Salvator  above  mentioned  is  a  characteristic  and  exceed- 
Bingly  favorable  example  of  the  usual  mode  of  mountain  drawing 
Bamong  tho  old  land6ca|K>  painters.*  Their  adminir.^  may  ho 
■^challenged  to  bring  forward  a  single  instance  of  tlieir  cxpress- 

*ing,  or  oven  appearing  to  have  noted,  the  great  laws  of  structure 
above  explained.  Tlicir  hills  arc,  without  exception,  irregular 
*  I  hftTe  ahove  exhausted  all  terms  of  vltnperatinD,  and  probAbly  dl«- 
lfasU<d  lb<<  rt^er ;  and  yel  I  hnvn  not  Hpok(>n  with  ruough  Kverity  ;  I 
,  kuow  not  any  t«rmH  of  Iiiiicio  thiil  ure  bitter  caough  to  cliastiac  justly  t!io 
K  HMunuio  druwii^  of  SalviLtor  in  the  pictitrca  of  the  Pitli  Palaca. 
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earthy  heaps,  vithoat  enerf^y  or  direction  of  any  lund,  marked 
irith  shapelcM  shadon^  and  mcoaingleBS  lines  ;  nometimes,  ia> 
deed,  whvro  greai  Butilimity  has  been  aimed  at.  approximating 
to  the  pure  and  oxsltod  ideal  of  roinkt;,  which,  in  the  inogt  urtia- 
tiwil  Epecimens  of  China  cups  and  plains,  we  bco  suspended  from 
ueriul  pugodtu,  or  bi^Iautiod  upon  piMiuuckb'  tailt;,  but  novcr  war- 
ranting even  the  wildest  theorist  in  the  conjecture  that  their 
perpetrators  had  ever  seen  a  monntain  in  tlicir  lives.  Let  ng, 
however,  look  farther  into  tlie  niudificatiou?  of  character  by 
which  nature  conceals  the  regularity  of  her  first  plan  ;  for 
allhotigli  all  inouiiUiiDS  are  or^aiiized  as  we  have  Been,  their 
orguuizalioit  ia  always  modified,  and  often  nearly  oonoeolcd,  by 
changes  wrought  upon  them  by  external  influence. 

Wo  ought,  when  speaking  of  their  stratification ,  to  have 
noticed  another  great  law,  which  must,  however,  be  understood 
with  greater  hititude  of  application  than  any  of  tlio  others,  as 
very  tar  from  iuiporative  or  constant  in  particnlar 
menial  iniifl«nco  casce,  tuough.  uuivcrsal  in  its  innuenco  on  the  Ag- 
winwiui  """^gregttto  of  all.  It  is  that  the  lines  by  which 
rocka  are  terminated,  are  always  steeper  aud  more  inclined 
to  the  vortical  as  wc  approach  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Thousands  of  coBeE)  are  to  be  found  in  every  group,  of  rocks 
and  lines  horizontal  at  tho  top  of  the  mountain  and  vortical 
at  tho  bottom  ;  bnt  they  are  still  the  exceptions,  and  '  the 
average  out  of  a  giren  number  of  linos  in  any  rock  formation 
whatsoever,  will  be  found  increasing  in  perpendicularity  as  they 
riBO.  Consequently  the  great  skeleton  lines  of  rock  outline 
are  always  concave ;  that  in  to  say,  all  distant  ranges  of  rockv 
monntain  approximate  more  or  leas  to  a  Heritss  of  concave  curves, 
mooting  in  peaka,  like  u  i-auge  of  posts  with  chains  hanging 
between.  1  do  noli  say  that  convex  foims  will  not  perpetually 
occnr,  but  that  the  tendency  of  tho  majority  will  always  be  to 
assume  the  form  of  sweeping,  cnrved  valleys,  with  angular 
peaks  :  not  of  rounded  convex  Bummitn,  with  angular  vallevs. 
This  structure  is  admirably  osompljiiod  in  the  second  vignette  in 
Kogers's  Italy,  and  in  Piacenza. 

But  although  this  is  the  primary  form  of  all  hills,  and  that 
which  will  always  cut  againet  tliesky  in  every  distant  range,  tlieru 
are  two  great  influeuces  whoso  tendency  is  directly  tho  revet 
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ind  which  modify,  to  a  peat  degree,  both  the  evidences  of  strafr* 
igcaCion  and  thia  external  form.  These  aro  aciueoua 
enifiinQ  and  disiutegration.  Tho  latter  001)*  is  to 
be  token  intu  uunaidciatiou  wbea  wo  have  to  do 
with  minor  features  of  crag  ;  but  the  former  is  a  force  in  con- 
slant  ac-lioD — of  the  very  utmost  importance — a  force  to  which 
ono'half  of  the  great  outlines  of  all  mountains  is  entirely  owing, 
and  which  baa  mnvU  infliKMioc  upon  every  one  of  their  ietails. 

Now  the  U.mdi.iney  of  lujiioou^  action  over  a  large  elevated 
sarfacc  is  always  to  make  that  eurfaco  Bymmetrically  and  evenly 
vonvex  and  dome-like,  sloping  gradually  more  and  more  as  it 
descends,  until  it  reaebcd  an  inclination  of  about  40^,  at  which 
elope  it  will  descend  perfectly  straight  to  the  valley  ;  tor  at  that 
slope  tho  soil  washed  from  above  will  accnmnlate  npon  the  hill- 
side) as  it  cannot  lie  in  steeper  beds.  Thi^  inflnence,  then,  ia 
exercised  more  or  leas  on  all  mrmiitaius,  with  grcat^T  or  leas  effect 
in  proportion  oa  the  rook  m  harder  or  softer,  more  or  l08s  lialilo 
to  decomposition,  raoro  or  less  recent  in  date  of  elevntion,  and 
more  or  less  cbaracteri^tic  in  its  original  forms ;  but  it 
nniversully  indtioes,  in  tho  lower  parts  of  mounttuns,  a  series 
of  the  most  exquisitely  symmetrical  convex  enrvcs,  terminating, 
e«  thpy  descend  to  tho  valley,  in  uniform  and  uninterrupted 
slopes  ;  this  symmetrical  structure  lieing|K!r|)oLual]y  iuterruptod 
by  olilTs  and  projecting  mosses,  which  give  evidence  of  tho 
interior  parallelism  of  the  mountain  anatomy,  but  which  inter- 
rupt the  convex  forms  more  frequently  by  rising  out  of  them, 
than  by  indentation. 

There  remains  but  one  fact-  more  to  bo  noticed.  All  moun- 
tains, in  some  degree,  hut  citpocially  those  which  are  composed  of 
soft  or  decomposing  substance,  are  delicately  and  symmetrirally 
furrowed  by  the  do-tcent  of  streams.  The  traces  of 
«tcct  or 'Lhe  u-  their  action  commence  at  the  very  summits,  tine 
"^'^  as  threads,  and  mnkitadinous,  like  the  uppermost 
branches  of  a  delicate  tree.  They  unite  in  groups  as  they  descend, 
concentrating  gradually  into  dark  undulating  ravines,  into 
which  the  body  of  tlie  mouutaiu  descends  on  each  side,  at  first 
in  a  convex  curve,  but  at  the  bottom  with  tho  same  uniform 
ilope  on  each  side  which  it  assnmesin  its  final  descent  to  the 
plain,  nnless  the  rock  he  very  hard,  when  the  stream  will  cut 
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itaelf  a  vertical  chasm  ut  the  bottom  of  the  corves,  and  there 
will  ba  no  even  elope.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlio  rock  he  very 
soft,  thu  slopes  will  iuorciuw  rapidly  in  height  and  depth  from 
day  to  day  ;  washed  away  at  the  bottom  and  cmmbliug  at  the 
top,  until,  by  their  reaching;  the  summit  of  the  mas^s  of  rork 
which  separate  the  active  torrents,  the  whole  mountain  is  diviJcd 
into  a  aenei  of  peuthuuBe-like  ridges,  all  guiding  to  ita  summit, 
and  becoming  atocpor  and  narrower  aa  they  ogocnd  ;  theBO  in 
their  burn  being  divided  by  simihir,  but  smaller  ravines — caused 
lu  thu  isamu  mauuor — into  the  eamc  kind  of  ridges ;  and  these 
again  by  another  seriea,  the  arrangement  being  rarried  finer  aud 
farther  according  to  the  softness  of  the  rock.  The  south  side 
of  B:iddleb<ick,  in  Cumberland,  is  a  cluirocteristic  example  ;  and 
the  Montague  du  Tacondy,  iu  Chamuubi,  a  noble  instance  of 
one  of  thtiiie  ridgeaor  buttresses,  with  all  ita  subdivisious,  ou  a 
colossal  scale. 

Ni^w  we  wish  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  broad  and 
bold  aimplicily  of  mass,  and  the  excessive  complication  of  de- 
tails, which  infliicncnfl  like  tho»c,  acting  on  on  enormous  scale, 
«i:t,  ThooicomV '""^^  "'t'^'tably  produce  iu  all  mountain  groups; 
Mnt "r?"«S  by'  bi'tiause  each  individual  part  and  promontor)', 
"""*  loDimiiMR.  I, [ling  eonipellcd  to  Hseume  the  sarao  symmetrical 
curves  as  its  neighbors,  and  to  descend  ut  precisely  the  same 
slope  to  the  valley,  fulls  in  with  their  pi-evailing  lines,  and  bd^| 
comes  a  p:irt  of  a  groat  and  harmonious  whole,  instead  of  bB^ 
unconnected  and  discordant  individual.  It  is  truo  that  each  ot 
these  members  has  its  own  touches  of  epecitic  character,  its  own 
projecting  crags  and  peculiar  hollows  ;  hat  by  far  the  greater 
portion  o£  its  lines  will  be  such  as  unite  with,  though  they  do 
not  repeat,  those  of  its  neighbors,  and  carry  out  the  eTidenoe  of 
one  great  influence  and  spirit  to  the  limits  of  the  scene.  This 
effort  is  farther  aided  by  the  original  unity  and  connection  of 
tho  rocks  theniselvos,  which  though  it  ofticn  may  bo  violently 
interrupted,  is  never  without  evidence  of  existence;  for  tho  very 
interruption  itself  forces  the  eye  to  feci  that  there  is  somethiag 

•  Some  lemflc  cuts  ami  chasms  of  t!iis  kind  occur  on  the  north  side  td 
lliO  VaUis,  from  Sioii  to  Bricy.  The  torreut  from  Ibc  great  Alctach  glacier 
diMceuds  through  one  of  them.  Mitewliera  chasms  may  be  found  tts  nar. 
row,  but  few  so  narrow  and  duep. 
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to  be  iutemipted*  &  sympulliy  and  Rimilarity  of  liaes  and  froc- 
tares,  which,  howeTer  full  of  variety  and  cliacge  of  diroctiou, 

noTcr  losp  the  apix-arunco  of  Bvnimttry  of  onfl  kind 
ujitkur  ot  lie*,    or  unothi'i-.     Hut,  on  Mie  othttr  imnd,  it,  h  to  be 

romombctvd  that  tliceo  groat  sympathizing  luasaos 
are  not  one  mountain,  bul  u.  tiioueand  mountains  ;  that  thuy  are 
originally  composed  of  a  multitude  of  separate  eminences,  hewn 
and  chiselled  indeed  into  associating  form,  but  each  retaining 
still  its  marked  points  and  features  of  character, — thiit  ciich  of 
thosa  individaul  members  ba&,  by  tbo  very  proecfis  wliii;h  a*iHimi- 
latcd  it  to  the  rest,  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  equally 
multitudinous  gronjK  of  minor  mouutuins ;  finally,  Umt  the 
whole  complicated  system  is  interrui>ted  forever  and  ever  by 
daring  nianifestntiona  of  tlie  inward  niountaiii  will  —  by  tlie 
precipice  -which  has  siihmittfid  to  no  modulation  of  the  torrent, 
and  the  pc&k  which  baa  bowed  itself  to  no  terror  of  tbo  storm. 
Hcnoe  we  see  that  the  camd  impenitive  la, ws  which  ret)iiiro  per- 
fect Himplieity  of  nu^^,  rctiuiro  inliuite  and  termless  eomplica" 
tion  of  detail, — that  tberu  will  not  be  an  inch  nor  a  hairbreadth 
of  the  gigantic  hejip  which  haa  not  ita  touch  of  separate  clinr- 
acler,  its  own  peculiar  curve,  stcAling  out  for  an  instant  and 
then  melting  into  the  common  line  ;  felt  for  a  moment  by  the 
blaoratstof  the  hollow  beyond,  then  lost  when  it  crones  the 
euUghlonod  bIoiw, — timt  all  this  multiplicity  will  bo  grouped 
into  larger  divisions,  each  felt  by  their  increasing  aerial  per- 
Bpeotivo*  and  their  instants  of  individual  form,  these  into 
laiger,  ond  these  into  larger  still,  until  all  are  merged  in  the 
gr«at  impression  and  prevailing  energy  of  the  two  or  thrco  vaBt 
dynasties  which  divide  t,iie  kingdom  of  ttin  ticeiic. 

There  is  no  vestigo  nor  shadow  of  approach  to  such  treat- 
nieni  as  this  in  tbo  whole  compuss  uf  ancient  art.  Whoever  the 
master,  his  bills,  wherever  be  has  attempted  them,  have  not  tbo 

slightest  trace  of  association  or  connection  ;  they 
'•leWted  Id  »«i-  are  separate,  conflicting,  coufuHod,  petty  and  pal- 
em  art.  ^^^_  hwips  of  earth  ;  there  ia  no  marking  of  dis- 
tanoce  or  divisions  in  their  body  ;  they  may  have  holes  in  them, 
bat  no  valleys, — protuberances  and  excrescences,  but  no  parts  ; 
and  in  coneeriuencc  arc  invariably  diminntive  and  contemptible 
in  ibeir  wliolo  appearance  and  impTeBaicn. 


(PABTn, 

Bnt  look  at  tho  mass  of  mountain  on  the  right  in  Turner's 
Daphne  hunting  with  Jjoucippna.  It  ia  nimple,  broad,  and 
nnitcd  as  ono  surge  of  a  swelling  sea ;  it  ritiee  in  an  unbrokon 
lie  "nHfliioitir  ''"^  along  iho  valle;r>  ^ntl  lifts  iU  proniDntories 
i*nwS?Di«iiin"  ^'^^  *"  eqiiid  filope.  But  it  contains  in  its  body 
TOiieocippiit  ten  thouaund  hills.  There  ia  not  a  quarter  of  tm 
inch  of  its  surface  witlioiii  its'  snggestion  of  increasing  distance 
aiiil  individual  form.  First,  on  the  right,  you  have  a  range  of 
tower-like  precipices,  iho  clinging  wood  climbing  iilong  their 
ledges  and  cresting  their  summits,  white  waterfaUs  gleaming 
through  its  loftvca  ;  not,  as  in  Claude's  scientific  ideals,  poni-ed 
in  vagt  torrents  over  tho  top,  and  ati-i^fully  keeping  all  the  way 
down  on  tho  most  proieeting  parts  of  the  sides  ;  but  stealing 
doHTi,  traced  from  point  t^  point,  Ihroiigh  shadow  after  shadow, 
by  their  evaneacotit  foam  and  flashing  light, — hero  a  wreath,  and 
there  a  ray, — through  the  deep  chaama  and  hollow  ravines,  out 
of  which  rrae  the  soft  rounded  slopes  of  mightier  mouutain, 
surge  beyond  snrge,  immense  and  numbpTleas,  of  delicate  and 
gradual  curve,  accumulnting  in  the  Bky  until  their  garment  of 
forest  is  exchanged  for  tlie  shadowy  fold  of  slumbroua  morning 
cloud,  above  which  the  utmoet  silver  peak  shines  islanded  and 
aloue.  Put  wimt  mountain  painting  you  will  beside  this,  of  any 
other  artist,  and  its  heights  wiU  look  like  mole-liills  in  com- 
pariaon,  becniise  it  will  not  havo  the  unity  nor  the  multiplicity 
■which  arc.  in  nature,  and  with  Tumsr,  tho  signs  of  Bize. 

Again,  in  the  Avalanche  and  Inundation,  we  have  for  the 
whole  subject  nothing  but  one  vast  bank  of  unite<l  mountaiii, 
and  one  stretch  of  uninterrupted  valley.     Though  tho  bank  is 

brokou  into  promontory  beyoud  promontory,  peak 

in.  AniiWiiw       ,  11.,        ,     ,       .  ,  , 

Tmianehn  and    abovo  peak,  cticn  the  abode  ox  a  new  t'etopest,  the 

arbiter  of  a  separate  desolation,  divided  from  each 

other  liy  the  mailing  of  the  snow,  by  the  motion   of  tho  storm, 

hy  the  thunder  of  the  torront ;  tho  mighty  nuison  of  their  dark 

and  lofty  line,  the  brotherhood  of  ages,  is  preserved  unlirokon  ; 

and  tho  broad  valtoy  at  their  feet,  thongli  measured  league  after 

league  away  by  a  tliousund  passages  of  sun  and  darkuess,  and 

marked  with  fate  beyond  fate  of  hamlet  and  of  inhabitant,  lica 

yet  but  aa  a  straight  and  narrow  ehatiuol,  u  filling  furrow  before 

the  flood.     Wlioge  work  wiUyou  compare  with  this?    Solvaior'a 
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gray  heaps  of  earth,  seven  yiirds  high,  covorod  Tritli  bunch; 

brambles,  tliat  we  muy  be  iindLT  uu  mistake  about  tho  sixe, 
thrown  abonc  nt  raudum  in  a  litlle  plain,  livsido  u  zigxa^ging 
river,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  pofttihiUty  of  there  being 
Ssh  in  it,  and  with  banlvs  jnst  brood  enough  to  .allow  the 
re8|iet-tj»blo  angler  or  hermit  to  Hit  upon  them  conveniently  in 
tlie  foreground?  Is  there  more  of  naturo  in  bukIi  imltriness, 
think  you,  tlian  in  the  valley  and  the  mountain  which  bond  to 
each  other  hke  the  trough  of  the  ecu  ;  witit  thu  flunk  of  the  unu 
swept  in  one  surge  into  the  height  of  heaven,  until  the  pine 
forests  lie  on  its  immensity  like  tho  shadows  of  narrow  clouds, 
and  the  hollow  of  the  other  hiid  league  by  league  into  the  blue 
of  the  air,  until  its  white  villages  flash  in  the  distance  only  like 
the  fall  of  a  simbeum  ? 

But  lot  us  oxaniiuo  by  what  management  of  the  details  thoni- 
eoWes  this  wholeness  and  vastnees  of  effect  arc  given.  Wo  bare 
just  seen  (g  Uj  that  it  is  impossible  for  tho  slope  vt  a  mountain, 
^^  not  actually  a  precipice  of  rock,  to  exceed  3i5*  or 
snM>of«MondBrr  40^,  Hud  that  by  fur  the  greater  part  of  nil  hill- 
•inpc*  at  lUgb  surface  ji^  composed  of  graeeriil  curves  of  much  less 
''''^^'^  degree  than  this,  rcatdiing  40*  only  as  their  ulti- 

mate and  utmost  iuelinution.  It  must  be  fai*ther  observed,  that 
tlie  interruptions  to  such  curves,  by  preuipiwa  or  steps,  are 
always  small  in  proportion  to  the  slopes  themselves.  Precipices 
rising  rcrtically  more  than  100  feet  are  very  rare  among  tho 
secondary  liills  uf  whioh  we  are  speaking.  I  am  not  awure  e( 
any  cliff  in  England  or  Wulca  whore  a  phniib-ljne  can  swing 
clear  for  2UU  feet ;  and  even  iiltlioughsomutimeti,  with  intervals, 
breaks,  and  steps,  wo  get  perhaps  800  feet  of  u  elope  of  CO"  or 
70",  yet  not  only  are  the«  oaees  very  rare,  hut  oven  those  have 
little  iuflacnce  on  tho  great  contours  of  a  mountain  4O00  or 
5000  feet  in  elevation,  being  commonly  balanced  by  intervals  of 
OBCcnt  not  exceeding  G"  or  8".  Tho  reBult  of  which  is,  first, 
that  the  peaks  and  i>recipices  of  a  mountain  ap])ear  as  little 
more  thao  jags  or  steps  emerging  from  its  great  enrves ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  bases  of  all  hills  are  cnormniisly  evtenaive  aa 
compared  with  their  elevation,  mt  thiit  there  mast  bo  always  a 
horizontal  distance  between  the  observer  uiid  the  sutmnit  QvQ 
or  six  times  exceeding  the  perpendicular  one. 
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Not  it  is  evident,  that  vhatevor  tbo  actual  anglo  of  eloTa- 
tioo  of  tho  mouuUia  may  lie.  every  exliibition  of  tbiH  liorizontiil 
diittuix^e  Ix^twe^n  iis  niid  the  summit  is  an  aMiitJou  to  its  heigkt,      i 
and  of  conrao  to  its  impress ivcn&sa  ;   while  everj^l 
4amit  ezi>rcMii«n  endeavor  to  exhibit  its  slopc  118  ptecp  and  suddcn,^^ 

or  bortaoBial dte-    .      ..     ,         .  .  ■/     .■  ,  ,     ,  - 

lanctbiikeit  ••-  IS  diminution  at  uncu  of  \t6  distance  and  i^lovution. 
In  cunst<(]UDnco  nature  is  constantly  cnduavorin 
to  impress  upon  its  tliis  borizuntal  distance,  which,  ovun  i 
■pite  of  all  her  means  of  manifesting  it,  we  are  apt  to  forget  or 
iinden!dtimat£  ;  and  nil  her  noblest  effects  depend  on  tho  full 
measurement  Hnd  feeling  of  it.  And  it  is  to  thu  abundant  and 
nuu-vellouB  expression  of  it  by  Turner,  that  I  would  direct 
e8|H!citil  iiUeiition,  oh  being  thut  whicli  is  in  itself  demonstrative 
of  tho  higiiest  kuowlcdgc  and  jiower— knowledge,  in  tho  oon- 
staut  use  of  lines  of  subdued  slojje  in  preference  to  steep  or 
violent  aBcents,  and  in  the  perfect  snbjection  of  all  such 
features,  when  thoy  nccosaarily  occur,  to  the  larger  niaasoa  ;  and 
power,  in  tho  inimitable  statements  of  retiring  spuoe  by  mere 
painting  of  surface  details,  without  the  aid  of  crossing  shadows, 
divided  fornia,  or  any  other  artifice. 

The  Caudebec.  in  the  Rivera  of  France,  is  a  tine  instance  of 
Almost  every  fact  which  we  have  been  pointinj;  nut.  We  have 
in  it,  first,  tho  clear  cxpreaaiou  of  what  takes  ijlaoo  constantly 
among  hills. — thfit  thts  river,  as  it  passes  through 
tnciitor  ViiiiiMo  the  valley,  will  fall  backwards  and  forwards  from 
works  ofTunier,  Bide  to  Side,  Iving  Ural,  It  1  may  ao  8i>eak,  with  all 
^'*'"  it«  weight  against  the  hills  on  the  one  side,  and 
then  against  those  on  the  other  ;  bo  that,  as  here  it  is  exquisitely 
told,  in  each  of  its  oircnkr  sweeps  the  whole  force  of  its  eurwoit 
is  hrought  deep  and  oIosr  to  the  bases  of  tho  hilla,  wliilo  tlie 
water  on  the  eido  next  the  plain  is  shutlow,  deepening  gradually. 
In  oonEeijueoco  of  this,  tho  hills  are  cut  away  at  their  basca  by 
Uio  current.  8o  that  their  elopes  are  interrupted  by  precipices 
monldenng  to  tho  water.  Observe  first,  how  nobly  Turner  has 
given  118  the  perfect  unity  of  tho  whole  mass  of  hill,  making  na 
nnderstiwvd  that  ovory  ravine  in  it  has  boon  cut  gradually  tiy 
fltrcama.  Tho  first  eminence,  beyond  the  city,  is  not  disjointed 
from,  or  independent  of,  the  one  ancceeding,  but  evidently  part 
of  thd  same  whole,  originally  united,  Bopeyatcd  only  by  thft. 
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action  of  the  stream  between.    Tho  association  of  the  socond 

and  third  in  fltill  moro  clearly  told,  for  we  see  thai  there  huB  been 
&  little  longitudinal  valley  running  along  th^>  brow  of  their 
former  united  mius,  which,  after  the  rarine  had  been  uai 
'een,  fomiftd  tho  two  jags  which  Tnruor  has  given  na  at  thfl , 
ic  point  iti  oath  of  tlicir  t-tirvcH.  This  gnwt  triple  gronp 
has,  however,  been  originally  distinct  from  thorn  beyond  it ;  fur 
wc  8CC  that  tlic«c  latter  are  only  tboteiTuination  of  the  cDormous 
evou  slupy,  which  api>ears  again  on  the  extreme  right,  having 
been  interrupted  by  the  rise  of  the  near  hills.  Observe  bow  the 
deiioent  of  the  whole  series  is  kept  gcntio  and  subdued,  never 
guflored  to  Iveeomo  ateop  except  where  it  has  liccn  ent  away  by 
the  river,  the  sudden  precipice  wiueed  by  which  is  exquisitely 
marked  in  the  lust  two  promontories,  where  they  are  defined 
agatnBt  tho  bright  horizon  ;  and,  Qnally,  obaorvo  how,  in  tLo 
ascent  of  the  nearest  eminence  beyond  the  city,  without  one  vusi 
sliadow  or  any  division  of  distances,  cvory  yard  of  surface  is  felt 
to  be  retiring  by  the  mere  painting  of  its  details, — how  wc  are 
permitted  to  walk  up  it,  and  atung  its  lop,  and  are  carried, 
before  we  are  half  way  up,  a  league  or  two  forward  into  the  pio- 
tme.  Tho  difficulty  of  doing  this,  however,  can  £carcely  be 
^preciated  except  by  an  artist. 

/  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  great  painter  is  acquainted 
■with  the  geological  laws  and  facta  he  has  thus  Jltustrat^ed  ;  T  am 
not  aware  whether  he  bo  or  not  ;  I  nmrely  wish  to  dcuionstrato, 
in  points  admitting  of  demon Htratiou,  that  intense 
of,    and    strict   adherence   to  truth, 

its   ]CSB 

tangible  and  more  delicate  manifoatations.  However  I  may/eel 
the  truth  of  every  touch  and  line,  I  cannot  prove  truth,  except 
in  large  and  general  features  ;  and  1  Leave  it  to  the  arbiti-ation 
of  every  man's  reason,  whether  it  be  not  likely  that  tho  painter 
who  is  thus  so  rigidly  faithful  in  great  things  that  every  one  of 
his  pictures  might  be  tlie  illugtration  of  a  lecture  on  the  physical 
sciences,  is  not  likely  to  he  faithful  also  in  small.  / 

Honflear,  and  the  scene  between  Clairmont  and  Manves, 
supply  us  with  farther  inptaneea  of  the  same  grand  simplicity 
of  treatment ;  and  the  latter  is  especinUy  remarkable  for  its 
expression  of  the  furrowing  of  the  hills  by  descending  water,  in 


III.      The  OM  of      , 

oDMUcriiuciEKiia-  observation 

which  it  IS  impostiiblo  to  demonstrate  in 
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tho  complete  roun  Jcess  and  Bjmmotrv  of  thotr  curves,  luid  id  thu 
delicate  sntl  shiirp  sliadowa  which  are  cast  in  ihe 
lrr«iirinR«<ir(>i:D  undutitiiiig  niTiuca.  It  is  intcrestiug  to  compare 
(ijwd'wtih  "mJc  with  either  of  these  noble  works  such  hills  as  thoao 
wDrkotcr«ud«.  yj  Claude,  on  the  left  ot  tho  picture  nmrkcd 
3(10  in  the  Dulwich  Oallerj-.  There  ia  do  detail  nor  surface  \h 
one  of  them  ;  not  un  inch  of  ground  fur  us  to  stand  apon  ;  w^fl 
must  either  sit  astride  upon  tlie  edge,  or  fall  to  the  bottom.  I^ 
could  not  point  to  a  more  complete  instance  of  mountain 
calumniation  ;  nor  can  I  oppotw  it  more  completely,  in  every 
circumatancc,  than  with  the  Honflenr  of  Turner,  already  men- 
tioned ;  in  which  thrre  is  not  one  edge  nor  division  admitted, 
and  yet  we  are  permitted  to  climh  up  the  hill  from  the  town, 
and  paH:)  far  into  tliu  miat  along  its  top,  and  so  descend  mile 
after  milo  along  the  ridge  to  seaward,  until,  without  one  hroak 
in  the  niagnificenL  unity  of  ]>rogres8,  we  are  carried  down  to  the 
utmost  horizon.  And  contrast  tho  brown  paint  of  Claude, 
wliich  yon  can  only  guess  to  he  meant  for  rock  or  soil  becaose  it 
is  brown,  with  Turner's  profuse,  pauselcss  richness  of  feature, 
carried  through  all  the  enomiuus  spuce— tho  iinmctkiiired  wealib 
of  exquisite  detail,  over  which  tlie  mind  can  dwell,  and  walk, 
and  wander,  and  feast  forever,  without  finding  cither  one  break 
in  its  vflst  simplicity,  or  one  vacuity  in  its  exhaiigtleM  splendor. 
But  these,  and  hundreds  of  others  which  it  is  sin  not  to 
dwell  iiiMjii — wooded  liillsanrl  utiduhiting  moors  of  North  Eng- 
hind — rolling  surges  of  park  and  forest  of  tlio  South — soft  ancj 
vine-clad  ranges  of  French  coteaux,  casting  their 

%ei.     The  luune      ,  ,,  ,      ,    **  -,         ,  ,     ,         -  ■ 

□ioii>'r»iian     of  ouliquc  sUiLUows  uii  Silver  leagues  of  glanciug  nvers, 

■Iciiw  Ilk  Mid  COD-  ii'  i,.  ■  .■-..  , 

touwor  iiiii  high.  — and  olive-whitoned  proniontones   of   Alp    and 
criiiUa,  ,  1     ■     /  *  m  . 

Aponnine,  are  only  instances  or  Turner's  m:in;ige- 

ment  of  the  lower  and  softer  hills.     In  the  holder  examploa  of 

his  powers,  where  he  is  dealing  with  lifted  masses  of  enormous 

moimtuin,  we  shall  still  iind  him  as  eiiutioue  in  his  use  of  violent 

slopes  or  vertical  lines,  and  still  as  studied  iu  his  fxpres^iun  of 

retiring  surface.     We  never  get  to  the  top  of  one  of  his  hills 

without  being  tired   with    onr  walk  ;    not  hy   tho  steepness, 

observe,  hut  by  tho  stroli^;li  ;  for  we  are  currio<l  up  towards  tlio 

heaven  by  such  delicate  grailation  of  lino,  that  we  scarcely  feel 

.  that  we  have  left  the  earth  before  we  tind  oorselves  among 
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cloads.  The  Skiddsw,  in  the  illustratioDa  to  Scott,  is  a  noble 
instance  of  this  mikjofitic  modonkHon.  Tlic  niotinttiin  lic!i  in  the 
morning  light,  Uke  a  level  vapor  ;  its  gentle  lines  of  aacout  are 
Boaroely  folt  by  the  eyo ;  it  riMs  without  eiTort  or  exertion,  by 
the  mi^tine^  of  its  joam  ;  every  slope  is  fall  of  sltimbcr  ;  and 
.  ve  know  not  bow  it  has  been  exulted,  until  we  liud  it  laid  aa  ■ 
floor  for  the  walking  of  the  eastern  clouds.  So  again  in  the 
Fort  Anpistna,  whore  the  whole  elovation  of  the  liilla  depends 
on  the  soft  linee  uf  Rwnllrng  surface  whJeh  uniliiliitc  back 
throagh  leagues  of  mist  carrying  lis  nnawarcs  higher  and  higher 
above  the  diminifihcd  lake,  until,  v/hvn  vo  arc  all  but  cxliaiiated; 
with  the  endless  diatatice..  the  mountains  make  their  h\sl  epririg, 
and  bear  ns,  in  that  instant  of  exertion,  half  way  to  heaven. 

I  onght  perhaps  rather  to  have  selected,  us  instAncea  of  nionn* 
tain  form,  such  eltiborato  works  aa  the  Oberweael  or  Lake  of  Uri, 
but  I  have  before  expreweil  my  liisslike  of  speaking  of  sueh  mag- 
ic*. TiMiiCTniiiir  nillcout  picturee  as  thc&o  by  parte.     And  indeed . 


ySS^'w''  ^o  proper  consideration  of  the  hill  drawing  of  Turner 
iruiii.  ot'^i'i'ulli!  rn"st  be  deferred  until  wo  ai-e  capable  of  tenting  it 
''^^  by  the  principles  of  beauty  ;  fur.  aft^r  all,  the  moat 

esacutiol  qualities  of  line, — thnee  on  which  all  right  delineation 
of  monntain  chnratiter  must  depend,  ore  those  which  are  only  to 
be  ex])lained  or  ithistraked  by  appeals  to  our  feeling  of  wUiit  is 
beautiftd.  There  is  an  cxpreeeion  and  a  feeling  about  all  the 
hill  lines  of  nature,  which  I  think  I  shnll  bo  able,  heroaftor,  to 
explain  ;  but  it  in  not  to  he  rednrod  to  line  and  rule — not  to 
be  measured  by  angles  or  described  by  compaases — not  to  ho 
cbip|>ed  out  by  tlu<  gtiolugiMt,  or  ecpiaU^d  hy  the  mathenKiticiim. 
It  is  intangible,  incalcnlahle — a  thing  to  bo  felt,  not  unrlerstood 
— to  bo  loved,  uoL  couipruheudud — a  music  of  the  eyes,  a  melody 
of  the  heart,  whoso  truth  is  known  only  by  its  sweetuega. 

I  can  scarcely,  without  repeating  my«(>lf  ^  tiidiousne«8,  enter 
at  present  into  proper  consideration  of  the  mountain  drawing  of 
other  modern  painters.  Wo  have,  fortiinaU'ly,  sevoml  hy  whom 
I  ^  worki  or  ^''^  noble  truths  which  we  have  seen  so  fully  cxem- 
?ir  *"ii'*iS!;  pi'fied  by  TurnwrareaUo  deeply  fell  and  fu'iUifuUy 
aunflciii.  rendered  ;  though  t liere  is  a  ueeossity,  for  the  per- 

foct  statement  of  them,  of  snch  an  unison  of  freedom  of  thought 
vith  perfect  mastery  over  the  greatost  mocluLnical  difhculties,  aa 
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ve  can  Bcarccly  hopo  to  see  attiLincd  by  moro  Llian  odo  man  in 
our  age.  Vc-rv  tieiirly  the  same  wonls  which  we  used  in  refer- 
ence to  8utnllivld'*<lni,fling«  of  the  central  clonds,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  his  rendering  of  moiintuin  tinilh.  lie  ucuiipies  exactly 
thct  sntue  position  with  re^peot  to  other  artists  tn  earth  us  in 
cloiul.  None  can  be  said  really  to  draiv  the  mountain  as  be 
will,  to  have  m  perfect  a  mastery  over  its  orgaaic  development ;  ^ 
but  tliere  is,  nevertheless,  in  all  hig  vrorks,  some  want  of  feeling  ^ 
and  individuality.  lie  liaa  Atudied  and  mastered  bis  snbjoct  to 
the  bottom,  but  ho  tnistj  too  much  to  that  past  study,  and 
rather  invents  hia  bills  from  bia  i>t;fHej4sed  Htoroa  of  knowledge, 
than  expresaca  in  thorn  ilie  fresh  ideas  received  from  nature, 
llunee,  in  all  that  lie  tUmn,  wo  feel  a  little  too  mncb  that  the 
bills  arc  his  own.  We  cannoi  swear  to  their  being  the  particu- 
lar crage)  and  individual  promontories  which  break  thd  cone  of 
Tschia.  or  shadow  the  waves  of  Ma^jgiore.  We  are  nearly  sure) 
on  the  contrary,  that  notliing  but  tlio  nuUine  id  local,  and  that 
all  the  tilling  up  baa  been  done  in  the  atndy.  Nov,  we  bare  ^M 
I  sn,  imiHirtwito  already  shown  (Sect.  I.  Chap.  HI.)  that  particular  ^^ 
i'r!iirJidaai'''"irB'uI  truths  are  moro  important  than  general  ones,  and 
tihiiitirBwiuB.      t_i,j^  j^  jj[j,t  ypg  0f  tj,e  omtea  in  which  that  rule 

especially  applies.  /  Nothing  is  so  great  a  sign  of  tnith  and 
beanij  in  mountain  drawing  as  the  appearance  of  individuality 
— nothing  is  bo  great  a  proof  of  real  imagination  and  inven- 
tion, as. the  appeuranco  tlutt  nothing  has  been  imagined  or  in- 
vented. We  ought  to  feel  of  every  inch  of  mountain,  that  it 
musl  have  existence  la  reality,  that  if  we  had  lived  near  the 
plaoc  we  should  have  known  every  crag  of  it,  and  that  there  ^^ 
must  be  people  to  whom  every  crevice  and  shadow  of  the  pio-^| 
turc  ia  fraught  with  recollections,  and  colored  with  awociations.  ■' 
Tlio  moment  the  artist  can  make  us  feel  thia — the  moment  he 
can  make  us  think  that  he  liofi  done  nothing,  that  nature  has 
done  all — that  moment  be  becomes  ennobled,  he  proves  himself 
-great.  As  long  as  we  remember  him,  we  cannot  respect  him. 
Wo  honor  him  moat  when  we  roost  forget  him.  He  beeomea 
great  when  ho  bccumed  invisible./  And  we  may,  perhaps^  be 
permiUcil  to  express  our  hope  that  Mr.  Stanfield  will— onroon- 
viction  that  he  must — if  he  would  aUvanee  in  bia  rank  aa  an  ar- 
tist, attend  moro  to  local  cliaracter,  and  give  us  generally  less  of 
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the  Stanftcld  limestone.  Ho  ought  to  8tndy  with  greater  atten- 
tioD  the  rooks  wliii^h  afFord  finer  (liTisions  and  mnn;  delicata 
parts  (slates  and  gneiss  ;)  and  he  ought  to  observe  more  fondly 
and  faithfully  those  heauiiful  laws  und  liues  of  swell  and  oimik- 
turo,  by  intervals  of  wliieli  nature  eels  uff  uud  relievos  the 
energy  of  her  peaked  outline)),  lie  is  at  [iirjienl  apt.  to  1)6  too 
rugged,  and,  in  conBcqnence,  to  lose  size.  Of  his  best  manner  of 
drawing  hills,  I  believe  I  can  swufcly  give  a  hotter  uxanipUt  tlum 

I  the  rock(i  of  Suli,  cngriived  in  Findeu'a  illostratious  to  Byron. 
It  IB  very  grand  and  perfect  in  nil  ports  and  points. 
Copley  Fieldiug  is  pueuliHrly  gruceful  and  affectionate  in  hia 
drawing  of  the  inferior  mountains.  But  as  with  his  clouds  so 
vith  bis  lulls  ;  as  long  as  he  keeps  to  silvery  Olnis  of  niiHty  out- 
line, or  purple  eliadows  mingled  with  the  evening 
-  omipT  nBiJini;.  Ijfflit,  hfi  IB  trueand  beautiful  ;  but  the  moment  he 
withdraws  the  moss  out  of  its  veiling  mystery,  no 
is  lost.  His  wunit  druivings,  therefore,  are  thosu  on  whieh  ho 
Has  spent  most  time  ;  for  ho  is  sure  to  show  wcukuess  wherover 
lie  gives  detail.  We  believe  that  all  hiu  errors  proceed,  as  we 
observed  before,  from  hie  not  working  with  the  chalk  or  pencil ; 
and  that  if  he  would  paint  half  the  number  of  pictures  in  the 
year  which  he  uaually  produf:08,  and  sfwnd  bis  spare  time  in 
bard  dry  study  of  formy,  the  half  lio  painted  would  be  soon 
worth  double  the  present  value  of  all.  For  ho  really  hm  deep 
and  genuine  feeling  of  hill  eiiaracter— a  far  higher  perception  of 
space,  elevation,  incorporeal  color,  and  all  those  qualities  which 
are  the  poetry  of  mountains,  thnn  any  other  of  our  water-color 
painters ;  and  it  is  an  infinite  pity  that  he  ehouM  not.  give  to 
these  delicate  feelings  the  power  of  realizjitioi..  whicli  might  bo 
attained  by  a  little  labor.  A  few  thonnigh  studies  of  his  favor- 
ite  mountains,  Beii-Venue  or  13en-Cruacrhun,  in  clear,  strong, 
front  chiaroscuro,  allowing  himself  neither  color  nor  miKt,  nor 
any  means  of  getting  over  the  ground  but  downright  drawing, 
would,  we  think,  open  his  eyes  to  soxn-ees  of  beauty  of  which  he 
now  (ftkes  no  cognisance.  He  ought  not.  however,  to  repeat  the 
aame  subjor.ta  so  frcriuoutly,  aa  the  casting  ahout  of  the  mind  for 

I  means  of  varying  them  blunts  the  feelings  to  truth.  And  he 
should  remember  that  an  artist,  who  is  not  making  progress,  ia 
nearly  certain  to  be  retrograding ;  and  that  progress  ia  not  to  be 
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mude  by  vorking  in  the  study,  ot  by  mere  labor  bestowed  on 
the  repet.irion  uf  unotmnging  conceptions. 

J.  D.  TlardiDg  would  paiiit  monQtoina  very  nobly,  if  be  made 
thom  of  more  importance  in  \n»  compositions,  but  they  arc 
naaiJIy  little  more  tliMn  hackgronnds  for  bis  folia^  or  build- 
ings ;  and  it  ia   bis  proient  system  to  make  his 

His  color  is  vurv  beuuti- 


isa   Wfwki  of 


I)   Hardiiie    backgrounds  very  slight. 
*"       ""  ful :  indeed,  both  his  and  Fielding's  are  far  more 

reruicil  than  Stanfiebl'g.  We  wish  he  wonld  oft^ncr  t-ike  np 
some  wild  anbjoct  dependent  for  interest  on  its  mountain  forms 
alone,  B^  iro  should  Hnticip^ite  the  highest  rcHullJi  from  his  per- 
fect dniwing  ;  imd  wo  think  that  such  an  cxerciw?,  occnxiimully 
gone  completely  through,  would  oounterattt.  a  tendency  which 
we  perceive  in  hie  pretieiit  dititancos,  to  bocomo  a  little  tliin  and 
outting,  if  not  inoomploto. 

The  late  fJ.  Robson  was  a  man  most  thoroughly  ac<)uainted 
iritb  all  the  character i^ticg  of  onr  ovn  island  hillfi  ;  and  some  ot 
the  outlines  of  John  Vorlcy  showed  Tcry  grand  feeling  of  energy 
of  form. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


0»  TJIH  PORBOROITND. 


Wb  have  Dov  only  to  obserro  tlic  close  characteristics  of  the 
rocks  and  soils  to  which  the  Iiirfcc  tniisacs  of  which  we  liavo 
been  sjieakiiig,  owe  Llicir  ultinniti'  ctmrartcre. 

Wc    huvo    olreoily  seen    that    there    oxista    a 

we're  Uk«  «Mcr  mnrkeil  dit^tinclitm  ln'lwft'ii  UiosB  stratified  rocVs 
iwci«intiM(Ueipo  whiisD  huds  ni'c  ninorphous  and  without  Kuhdi- 
i-i<«rwUB  vifiion,  SB  many  limL-stones  mid   BandstoneB,  anil 

those  which  arc  divided  by  lines  of  Ittmiimlion.  as  all  8latee<. 
The  last  Vind  of  rock  is  the  morn  fniqucnt  in  nature,  and  forma 
tho  greater  part  of  all  hill  eccmtry ;  it  Iiils,  however,  been  sue- 
oesafully  grappled  willi  Ijy  fow,  ovoii  of  tliy  nmderiiB.  except 
Turner;  wlulo  tlu-ro  is  no  single  example  of  any  aim  at  It  ur 
thought  of  it  unioDg  the  ancients,  whoso  foregrounds,  as  far  as 
it  is  iwssible  to  guess  at  their  iiitonltoa  through  their  concen- 
trated errors,  are  choson  from  among  the  tufa  and  travertin  of 
the  lower  Apennines,  (the  ugliest  as  well  as  the  least  ehoraeter- 
istio  rocks  of  nature,)  and  whoso  larger  features  of  rock  scenery, 
if  wo  look  at  them  with  a  prodctermiuatiou  to  find  in  them  a 
retwmblaiice  of  sonwlhing,  may  he  pronounced  at  least  liker  the 
mountain  limestone  tJun  anything'  else.  I  shall  glance,  there- 
fore, at  the  general  charactera  of  these  materials  first,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  apjm^iatG  the  fidelity  of  rook-drawing 
on  which  Salvator's  roimtatioii  has  boen  built. 

The  raasBivo  litnestuu(.'s  separate  genenilly  into  irregnlar 
blocks,  londiug  to  the  ftirm  of  cubes  or  parallelopipeds,  and  ter- 
minated by  tolerably  smooth  planes.  The  weather,  acting  on 
the  edges  of  those  blocks,  rounds  them  off ;  bnt 
Hmertoni*" Tbo  the  frost,  wliich,  while  it  CMJinot  poiietrato  nor 
iim»  roek.  II-  split  the  body  of  the  stone,  acts  energetically  on 
"  M-  the  angles,  splits  olT  Uie  roundud  friigaients.  and 
sappUes    tthai'p,    fresh,    and    complioated    edges. 


OF  TRUTH  OF  ElETH,  (PAttrn. 

Hence  the  angles  of  such  blocks  are  usually  marked  hy  a  tierioa 
of  steps  and  fractures,  in  which  the  poculmr  charaeter  of  the 
rock  ia  most  liiBtiiu-tly  bwn  ;  the  effect  boing  incrvaecJ  in  maoy 
limestoiies  hy  the  inierinniition  of  two  or  three  thinner  I)eds  be- 
tvtion  the  large  stratu  uf  which  the  block  haa  been  a  part ;  these 
thin  lamina)  breaking  easily,  and  supplying  a  uuuilier  uf  fltsdures 
aud  Hues  at  the  edge  of  the  detached  mass.  Thus,  as  a  general 
priiicii>le,  if  a  rock  have  charw;ter  anywhere,  it  will  bo  on  the 
angle,  and  however  even  and  smooth  its  groat  planes  may  be,  it 
wilt  usually  break  into  variety  where  it  turns  a  corner.  In  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  pieetis  of  rock  truth  ever  put  on  canvas, 
the  foreground  of  the  Niipoluon  in  the  Academy,  1843,  this 
priuuiple  was  Iwiiulifully  exemjilified  iu  the  eomplicat«l  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  angle  just  wlinrc  it  turned  from  tliu  lights 
while  the  planes  of  the  rock  were  varied  only  hy  the  modulation 
they  owed  to  the  waves.  It  follows  from  this  structure  that  the 
edges  of  all  rock  being  partiiilly  tniticated,  first  by  Uirge  frac- 
tures, and  then  hy  the  rounding  of  the  fine  edges  of  these  by  the 
weather,  perpotuully  present  cmivex  tran^itiuiia  from  the  tight  to 
the  dark  side,  the  planes  of  the  rock  almost  alwuys  swelling  a 
little /ront  the  angle. 

Now  it  will  he  found  tliroughont  the  works  of  Salvator,  that 
his  most  ufiuiv!  pnirtice  was  to  give  a  nmmve  sweep  of  the  brush 
for  his  first  expression  of  the  dark  side,  leaving  the  pjiint  dark- 
e»l  towards  the  light ;  by  whieh  during  and  orig. 
aciJw  (unfioi  iual  method  of  procedure  he  has  succeeded  in  oov- 
iiwutitiB  of  COD-  ering  his  foi-ygrounda  with  forma  which  approxj- 
c»»ccurv«.  ^^^^  ^^  those  of  drapery,  of  ribbons,  of  crushed 

cocked  hats,  of  locks  of  hair,  of  waves,  leaves,  or  an^thinjf,  in 
short,  flexible  or  t-ough,  hut  which  of  courso  are  mit  only  unlike, 
but  directly  contrary  to  the  forms  wiiich  nature  has  improaaed 
on  rockfl.* 

"  Ihavecutout  apassnge  in  tbis  pUce  whi(A  iBSiaBed  on Itl* W^illy 

cbaravtcr  of  rooks,— not  bF^c^autiu  it.  was  fulBLs  bul  iMCaoseKwulttfiU^lBM, 
and  1  cftDDut  (>xpldln  It  imr  rnntplcU;  it  without  exiuu|i)e.  It  is  not  the  ab- 
mtat-ti  o[  curves.,  t>ut  tlic  riiigg^jition  of  hardncM  throagh  curveH,  and  of  tbe 
un(li;r  lea()«acie>i  of  tlic  inward  structure,  wliicli  form  the  tran  chantctens- 
lics  of  rock  form  ;  ami  Siilviitor,  whom  neither  here  nor  clacwben;  I  have 
abuetjd  vnougb,  la  nut  urotig  becaasc  he  paints  curved  rocJcs,  but  beciuiM 
bis  curves  are  the  curvije  of  ribbons  and  not  of  nicks ;    aud  the  differ- 
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And  tbo  circuUr  and  aveeping  strokes  or  Btains  which  uro 
dashed  at  random  over  their  surfaces,  only  ftul  of  dc-Ktrojing  all 
rosemblanco  whatever  to  roolc  structure  from  their  fretjuent 
14.  PwcnUwdi*  ''^'*"'  "^  ^^y  meaning  at  all,  and  from  the  impo«- 
™J^,°f„"fK  sibility  of  our  HtijipoHiiig  nny  of  them  to  bo  rcpro- 
nekiofBuaK.  Bentiitive  of  shade.  Now,  if  there  he  atiy  piirt  of 
laudscapti  iu  which  uatiiro  duvulopa  hor  prmciplca  of  li^ht  and 
shade  more  clearly  than  unuthcr,  it  is  rock  ;  for  the  dark 
Bide^  of  fractnred  stone  receive  brilliant  roUoxes  from  the 
lighted  mrtaoes,  on  which  the  shadows  are  marked  witU 
the  most  cxqaiaito  pTx>cision,  especially  t>coau)ic,  owing  to  the 
parallelism  of  cleaTBge,  the  surfaces  lie  usually  in  directions 
nearly  parallfil.  Hpnoo  ev«ry  crack  find  fiasnre  has  its  shadow 
and  reflocted  light  separated  with  the  moat,  di-licioua  diatinctnoss, 
and  the  organization  anil  8olid  form  of  nit  parts  are  t-old  with  a 
docisioa  of  language,  which,  to  ho  followed  with  anything  like 
fidelity,  reipiires  the  most  transparent  color,  and  the  most  deli- 
|6.Pwniiarooii-  ^^^^  '*"'^  scientific  drawing.  So  far  are  the  works 
iniC»  ?ock»°of  "'  ^^^  ^^^  lanilscape-paintera  from  rendering  this, 
salnwr.  ^^^  [^  jg  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  single  piiswige 

in  which  the  shadow  can  even  bo  diatingniehed  from  the  dark 
side — they  Bcorcety  soom  to  know  tlie  one  to  be  darker  than  tlie 
other ;  and  the  strokes  of  the  brush  arc  not  used  to  explain  or  ox- 
press  a  furm  known  or  conceived,  liuL  are  da«hetl  and  daabed 
abont  without  any  aim  beyond  the  covering  of  the  canvas.  '*  A 
rock,"  the  old  masters  appear  to  say  to  thcmselved,  "  is  a  great 
irregular,  formless,  characterless  lump  ;  but  it  must  have  shade 
upon  it,  and  any  gray  niarka  will  lio  for  that  Khiule." 

Finally,  while  few,  if  any,  of  the  rocks  of  n^ 
Mam  nf  (ny  mi-  tuRj  afp  luitraversod  by  delicate  aud  slendur  fissuree*. 

prrMJnn  fit  luinl  .  ,  ,       i       i  ,■  .,  ■  .  .  ■   .  1 

iHiM  <w  hdtiJo-  whose  nuLCK  sliarp  Lines  »re  tlieonly  means  bv  whictt 
"""■  tbo  pccxiliar  quality  in  which  rocka  most  differ  from 


W108  b«tw«eD  rock  cunraturQ  and  other  oaminiiB  I  canoot  explain  Ter- 
boUjr,  but  1  bop«  lo  do  it  li(rr(»fUT  br  ilUiMtrnliDu  ;  und,  ut  pro«H:nii,  \vx  tbo 
rauler  study  tlm  ruck-dmwiiii^  uf  tliu  Mojit  f^t.  Oothanl  subjcnt.  ia  Uit;  Mliiir 
Stadiorum.  and  (^omparo  it  with  any  FKatnplcs  of  Snlvator  to  whic^li  IiQ  may 
happen  to  have  access.  All  the  fM!cowut  of  rocks  hfre  givnn  ia  ftltogctbcr 
inaHequate,  anr)  I  only  do  not  alter  H  because  I  first  wish  to  give  longer 
Btudf  to  the  sobject. 


I 
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the  other  objccta  of  tho  landscii]>c,  briitlencss,  can  bo  cfleotaally 

6Uggc6t(Ml,  we  look  iu  vaio  among  the  blots  hdiI  etaios  wiLb 
whicb  tbe  rocks  of  ancient  art  arw  loaded,  for  any  vcatige  or 
appearance  of  flunrc  or  gplmtcring.  Toughtiees  and  mullcabil- 
itj  appear  to  be  the  qaiilitiea  whotw  expression  la  ntost  uimed  at ;  ^ 
Boraetinios  apongiucsB,  softness,  flexibility,  tenuity,  H 
Mcnoulw  pin-  anil  occasionally  trana[Hireucy.  Take,  for  instoncv, 
the  foreground  of  Salvator,  iu  No.  230  of  the  Dul- 
■wich  Gallery.  There  is,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  it,  an  object, 
which  I  never  walk  through  the  room  withoot  oonl^mplating 
for  a  minnte  or  two  with  renewed  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  mindi 
indulging  in  a  series  of  very  wild  and  imaginative  conjocturea  as 
to  Us  probable  or  possible  moaning.  I  think  there  is  reasou  to 
fiupjtotii!  tliat  tbe  artitiL  intended  it  either  for  a  very  large  stone, 
or  for  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  but  any  decision  as  to  ite  being  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  rau«t,  I  conceive,  be  the  extreme  of 
raahncfts.  It  melts  into  the  gronnd  on  one  side,  and  might  reit* 
sonably  he  conjectured  to  form  a  part  of  it,  having  no  trace  of 
voody  structure  or  oolor ;  but  on  the  other  side  It  presents  a 
series  of  concave  curves,  interrupted  by  cogs  like  thow  of  a 
wat-or-whoel,  which  tho  boldest  theorist  would  certainly  not  foci 
himself  warranted  in  supposing  symbolical  of  rock.  The  fonni 
which  this  aubatance,  whatever  it  be,  assumes,  will  be  found  re- 
peated, though  in  a  Ipsb  degree,  in  the  foreground  of  No.  1&9, 
whore  they  arc  evidently  meant  for  rock. 

LetuBconlrufit  witbthisayfitemof  rock-drawing,  the  faithful, 
Bcicntiflc,  and  dexterous  atudicB  of  nature  which  we  find  iu  tbe 
Works  of  Clarkiion  Stanflcld.  lie  is  a  mau  e&peeially  to  be  op- 
posed to  tbe  old  musters,  because  he  usnally  con- 
wiih  the  wort,  of  fines  Himself  to  the  t*nme  rock  subjccta  aa  they — 
the  mouldering  and  furrowed  cmgs  of  tho  second- 
ary formation  which  arrange  themeelvoa  more  or  lees  into 
broad  and  simple  maseoa ;  and  in  the  rendering  of  thcfic  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  beyond  him.  14othing  can  surpass  his  care,  his 
fii'nincss,  or  hia  succcsa,  iu  marking  the  distinct  and  sharp  light 
and  shade  by  which  the  form  is  explained,  never  confusing  it 
with  local  color,  however  richly  his  snrfacc-tcttare  mar  be 
given  ;  white  the  woudcrfnl  play  of  line  with  which  ho  will  vary, 
and  through  which  he  will  Indicate,  tho  regularity  of  BtratiScfv 
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tion,  IB  almoBt  as  instructive  as  tlmt  u(  nature  herself.  ]  eaonot 
point  to  any  of  his  worke  us  lM.'tter  ur  tuuro  cliaraolcristic  than 
otUere  J  but  his  Ischm,  in  the  present  Hritigli  institution,  may  Ix* 
taken  aa  a  fair  average  example.  The  Botallack  Mine,  Corn- 
wall, engravofi  in  the  Count  Scenery,  givew  uh  a  very  liniBheil  and 
generic  rcprcscntittion  of  rock,  whose  prima]  orgunizatiou  liua 
boen  violently  aiTccted  by  extcrtiul  inUuenece.  We  have  the 
stratiGcutiuu  and  cleaTago  iuiliuatud  at  ita  btuie,  every  tiiujure  be- 
ing sharp,  tiugnlar,  and  decieive,  iliegiiieed  gradually  ae  it  rises 
by  the  rounding  of  the  mirface  and  llie  successive  furrows  eaused 
by  the  deaccnt  of  Btreams.  But  the  exqniaito  drawing  of  the 
foregronnd  ia  especially  wort.hy  of  notice.  No  huge  ooncavo 
BweopH  of  the  brush,  no  dauliing  or  splashing  hero.  Every  inch 
uf  it  is  brittle  imd  eplintery,  and  tim  fiHson.-!!)  are  explained  to  the 
eye  by  the  most  perfect,  speaking  light  and  shade, — we  can 
Btumble  over  the  edges  of  them.  The  Eust  Cliff,  Hastings,  is 
another  uerr  fine  example,  from  the  oxqwisite  irroc- 
appoaiitoii  In  nv-ulAnty  With  whicH  its  flquiirenesR  ot  general  atnic- 
dj pMttcniK.  ^^^^  .^  Taried  and  disguised.  Observe  how  totally 
contmry  every  one  of  ila  lines  is  to  tlie  abeimlltics  of  Salvator. 
Sianfield's  are  all  angular  and  straight.,  every  apparent  enrvo 
made  up  of  right  lines,  while  Salvator's  are  all  sweeping  and 
flourishing  like  so  much  penmanship.  Stanfield'a  lines  pass 
away  into  delicate  splintrf-ry  fissurps.  Salvator's  are  broad  daubs 
throughout.  Not  one  of  Stonfield's  lines  is  like  nnothcr.  Every 
ono  of  Salvator's  niooks  all  the  rest.  All  Htunficld's  onrves, 
where  his  univer&ul  angular  ehamcter  is  massed,  as  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  into  large  Kweeplug  forma,  aru  convex.  Salvator's  arc 
every  one  concave. 

The  foregrounds  of  J.  T).  Harding  and  rocks  of  his  middle 
distances  are  also  thoroughly  admiraMc.  He  is  not  quite  so 
Tuions  and  undulating  in  bis  line  as  St^ntleld,  and  sometimes, 
I  la  The  Toctai '"  ^'^  middle  distances,  is  wanting  in  solidity, 
of  J,  D.  torting.  owing  to  a  little  confusion  of  the  dark  side  and 
shadow  with  each  other,  or  with  the  local  color.  But  his  work, 
in  ne-ar  passages  of  fresh-broken,  sharp-edged  rock,  is  absolnte 
perfection,  excelling  Stanfiold  in  the  perfect  freedom  and  facil- 
ity with  which  his  fnigments  are  splintered  and  scattered  ;  true 
in  every  line  without  the  least  apparent  eSort.     Stanfield's  best 
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works  are  laboriotig,  but  Harding's  rocks  fall  from  under  his 
hand  as  if  they  had  jast  crashed  dnwn  the  hill-side,  flying  on 
the  instant  into  lovely  form.  In  color  also  he  incomimrably 
BurpiiasoH  Stanficld,  who  is  apt  to  vor;^  upon  mud,  or  Iki  cold  in 
his  gray.  The  rich,  lichonous,  and  changeful  warmth,  and  deli- 
cate veathered  grays  of  Harding's  rock,  illtutrated  as  they  are 
by  the  moftt  fearless,  firm,  and  unerring  drawing,  render  his 
irild  pieces  of  torrent  shore  the  finest  things,  ncic  to  the  vork, 
of  Turner,  in  English  foregronnd  art. 

J.  B.  Pyno  lias  very  accurate  knowlodgn  of  liniestono  rod 
and  expresses  it  clearly  and  forcibly  ;  but  it  is  much  to 
regretted  that  this  clever  artist  appotirs  to  be  losing  all  seuso  of 
color  and  is  getting  more  and  more  mannered  in  execution,  evi- 
dently never  studying  from  nature  except  with  the  previous  de- 
termiuation  to  P)-nize  everything.*  fl 

Before  passing  to  Tomer,  let  us  take  one  more  glance  at  thfl'" 
fomgrnundfl  of  the  old  mastcr^i,  with  reference,  not  to  their  man- 
agement of  rank,  which  is  comparatively  a  rare  comjiouent  part 
of  their  foregrounds,  but  to  the  common  soil  which 
ofiooMtami'^ud  they  were  obliged  to  paint  constantly,  and  whoae 
forms  and  appearances  are  the  same  all  over  the 
vorld.  A  Rteep  bank  of  loose  earth  of  any  kind,  that  has  bcoi^j 
at  all  exposed  to  the  weather,  contains  in  it,  Uiough  it  may  nn^M 

*  A  posBB^  which  I  hsppeaed  to  lee  in  im  Eeaay  of  Mr.  Pyno's.  In  ihe 
Art-tTnioii,  aI>out  nuMirn'R  "  roinlingriibbiah"  upon  the  arUst.  euHldeottyex- 
plafets  lli(!  ciitisi)  of  this  diMilino.  \f  Mr.  Pyne  will  go  to  n&tnre.  as  all 
great  Tn>m  have  done,  and  as  all  mi?n  who  m«iD  to  he  grval  miiRt  ilo.  that  Ifl 
not  mcrt-ly  to  be  hei'p^'l,  liut  to  be  tnught  hj  her  -.  autl  will  tiais-  or  twic«  take 
lifr  Hifta,  wit.lnjut  liHifciny:  thum  in  tliu  moitth,  l*e  wU!  moet  assuredly  find— 
rtiid  I  »my  this  in  irn  unkind  or  dopix-ciatory  feeling,  for  I  abotild  say  the 
tame  of  uU  urtista  who  ure  Id  dio  iiubit  of  only  skftcliing  nnturv,  awl  not 
studying  her — llml  her  worst  U  belter  \haa  kU  best.  I  am  qiiilo  v\itv  that 
If  Mr.  Pynp.  or  tiny  other  paitil£T  who  has  Lltliertfl  been  very  con-fui  in  hla 
clioira  of  fiulijwt,  will  •^\  into  Ihc  riL'Xt  turnpike- road,  and  laklDg  the  flnt 
fmir  trc-os  thai  h« comes Tn  inthrhwlsc,  pivplh^m  Rdaycatli.  drnwingUjefa 
Imf  fnr  leaf,  as  far  as  may  be-,  ami  c-v^^n  their  nmallcat  limighH  with  aa  mucfa 
care  OS  if  th*y  were  rivers,  or  an  iniportunt  map  <il  n  nowly -Mirvoyed  oonn- 
Lry.  he  will  find,  when  be  has  broujclil  tliem  all  houMS,  that  M  leoflC  three 
out  of  Uie  four  arc  tvelttr  Hum  tbfi  best  ho  ever  Inventfd.  CTompare  PMt 
III.  6oct.  I.  Chap.  m.  g  13. 13,  (the  refercncv  in  the  nolo  ouglil  to  tM  U 
Chap.  XV  6  7.) 
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"be  three  f««i  bjgli.  features  capable  of  giving  high  gratificatioa 
to  a  careful  obseiTer.  It  is  aloiotit  a  fac-simile  of  a  mountaia 
slope  of  soft  and  decomposing  rock  ;  it  posaessca  nearly  aa  much 
rarictr  of  cbaractor,  and  is  gorernod  by  laws  of  organization  no 
less  rigid.  It  is  furrowed  in  tho  first  place  by  undulating  lines, 
by  the  descent  of  the  ntia,  little  mviues,  wliiuh  are  cut  precisely 
at  the  aame  elope  as  those  of  the  mountain,  and  leaTc  ridgod 
scarcely  Icas  graceful  in  thoir  contour,  and  beantifnily  sharp  in 
their  chiselling.  Whore  a  harder  knot  of  gronnd  or  a  stone  oc- 
curs, the  earth  is  washod  from  bennath  it,  and  nc- 
&if  p«c«uar«i-  eumnlatca  aboTc  it,  and  there  we  have  a  little  preei- 
"^  pice  connected  by  a  Bweoping  curve  at  its  summit 

with  tho  great  slope,  and  casting  a  sharp  dark  shadow  ;  whero 
the  soil  has  been  eufi,  il  will  probably  be  washed  utvuy  under- 
neath nntil  it  gives  way,  and  leaver  a  jagged,  hanjring,  irregular 
line  of  fracture ;  and  all  these  circimiBtjinces  are  explained  to 
the  eye  in  Bunshine  with  the  niuet  delirious  cleanioiTS  ;  every 
touch  of  shadow  being  cxprcesivo  of  some  partic\ilar  truth  of 
structure,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  symmetry  into  which  the 
whole  mass  has  been  reduced.  Where  this  operation  has  gone 
on  long,  and  vegetntion  has  assisted  in  softening  the  outlines,  we 
have  our  ground  brought  into  graceful  and  irregular  ourvcA,  of 
infinite  variety,  but  yet  always  so  conneoted  with  each  other, 
and  guiding  to  each  other,  that  tiio  eye  never  foela  t}iom  aH  wpa- 
raic  thing)!,  nor  feels  inclined  to  count  them,  nor  ]>ercelvea  it 
likeness  in  one  to  the  other ;  they  are  not  repetitions  of  each 
other,  but  are  different  parta  of  one  system.  Each  would  be 
imperfect  without  the  one  next,  to  it. 

Now  it  is  all  hut  impotwihle  to  espresta  distinctly  tho  particu- 
lars wherein  this  tine  character  of  curve  consists,  and  to  show  in 
definite  examples,  what  it  is  which  makea  one  i'e]in.'E)L'nUi,tir>n 
lis.  TiiweroiMMi   right,  and  another  wrong.     The  ground   of  Ten- 

Io(T«tii«w.  igrg^  for  inatance,  in  No.  139  in  the  Dnlwieh  Gal- 

lery, ia  an  example  of  all  that  is  wrong.  It  is  a  ropnweiitation 
of  the  forms  of  shaken  and  diHtiirlied  soil,  such  as  we  should  see 
here  and  there  alteram  earthquake,  or  over  the  ruins  of  fallen 
bnildings.  It  lias  not  one  contour  nor  character  of  the  soil  of 
nature,  and  yet  1  can  scarcely  tell  you  why,  except  that  the 
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and  are  unbroken  by  the  delicate  angle  and  momentary  paoso 
vitb  which  the  feeling  of  nature  would  have  touched  thorn,  and 
are  disanit^d  ;  to  that  the  eye  leaps  from  th)«  to  that,  and  doe^ 
not  puss  from  one  to  the  other  without  being  able  to  atop, 
drawn  on  by  the  coutinaity  of  lino  ;  nt^itlicr  is  there  any  niidula- 
tion  or  furrowing  uf  watermark,  nor  la  one  spot  or  atom  of  the 
whole  surface,  is  there  distiuct  explauatiou  of  form,  to  the  eye  by 
means  tif  a  determined  shadow.  All  is  nuM-e  sweeping  of  the 
brnsh  over  the  snrfaco  with  various  ground  colors,  iritliout  a 
HJngle  iniHcatioii  i>f  ohamcter  by  means  of  real  shade. 

Lot  not  these  points  bo  deemed  unimportant ;  the  truths  of 
form  in  cumntun  ^Toiuid  ure  ([uitc  as  valtmblo,  (let  me  anticipate 
myself  for  a  moment.)  ^uito  aa  beautiful,  as  any  otlient  which 

nature  precwnU,  uiuL  in  iowlaod  landscape  they 
or  Uinw  minor  prcscnt  US  With  a  specicd  of  ime  which  it  is  quite 
""  "^  imptieaiblo  to  obtain  in  any  other  way, — the  alter- 
nately flowing  and  broken  line  of  mountain  Boeaery,  wliich, 
however  ^rItall  iU  srtile.  in  alwiiVM  uf  inestimable  value,  eonr.rjifll- 
ed  with  tUo  repetitions  of  organic  fgmi  which  we  are  comi>c!letl 
to  give  in  vegetation.  A  really  great  artitft  dwelU  ou.  every  inch 
oi  oxpnsi'd  8oil  ■with  euro  mid  dolifflit,  and  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  eivtontial,  sjicaking  and  plfa^nrahlc  parts  of  his  compofli- 
tion.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  the  mim  who,  in  tho  mosfc 
conspicuouB  part  of  liifl  foreground,  will  violate  truth  with  every 
Ktroko  of  tho  pencil,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  carefnl  in  other 
parts  of  it ;  and  that  in  the  little  bits  which  I  Ox  upon  for  ani- 
raadvttr*ion,  I  am  not  pointing  out  solitary  faults,  but  only  tlie 
most  chfiractoristtfi  nxamplc3  of  the  falsehood  irhich  is  every. 
where,  und  which  renders  the  whole  forcj^rmnd  one  mass  of 

eoiitradiction^  and  aljsurditic&  ^Nor  do  I  myself 
Mice  »r")ii"ni  Vi-ee  wherein  the  great  dillerenoe  lies  between  a  mas- 

tbo  j*»l  (llmiuctloii  ,  .,  i    ■        n  i      ■  »   ii 

bMwecn  tin  mw-ter  anu  a  novice,  except  in  the  rendering  of  the 
"""'"^""'•""'™- liner  trntlia.  of  which  I  am  at  present  speaking. 
To  handle  the  brush  freely,  and  to  paint  grass  and  weeds  with 
accurncy  enough  to  entisfy  the  eye,  are  aoconipliftlmicntfl  which 
a  year  or  two's  pnudice  will  give  any  man  ;  but  to  trace  among 
the  gi-asa  and  weeds  those  myeteries  of  invention  and  combiua- 
tion.  by  which  nature  aitpeal;!  to  the  intellect — to  render  the 
delicate  Sssorei  and  descending  curvoj  and  undolating  shadow 
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of  the  mouldering  Boil,  with  jrentlc  and  fine  finger,  liko  the 
toacb  of  the  rain  itsolf — to  find  even  in  all  that  ajipcare  most 
trifling  or  contemptible,  fresh  cridcnoo  of  tho  coiiHtant  working 
of  tho  Oiviiio  power  "  for  glory  ami  for  Ite-tiiity."  and  to  twioh  it 
ami  prot-luim  it  to  the  uutbiukiiig  and  llie  univgiirdleitji — thtii, 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  »n<l  faculty  of  the  ma«tt*r-miDd,  m 
it  is  t-he  jHX^uliar  duty  which  is  demanded  of  it  by  tho  Deity,  j 

It  would  take  me  no  reasonable  nor  endurable  time,  if  1  wore 
to  point  out  one  half  of  the  rnriotis  kinds  and  cIimbos  of  false- 
hood which  the  inventive  facuHioei  of  the  old  miuterB  succeeded 
tiB.  Tiwenxind  '"^  originating,  in  the  drawing  of  foregrounds.  It 
of  cwyp-  ia  not  this  mnn,  nor  that  man,  nor  one  Jtchool  nor 

another  ;  all  agree  in  entiro  repudiation  of  everything  rceombliug 
facts,  and  in  the  Iiigh  degree  of  altsurdity  of  what  they  snbsU- 
tuto  for  them.  Even  Cuvp,  who  evidently  eawand  etuilied  tteitr 
Datiire,  ns  an  artint  uliould  do — not  tiflhing  for  ideulititw,  but 
taking  what  natnre  gave?  him,  and  timnking  her  for  it — even 
he  apiteare  to  bave8npp(«ed  that  the  drawing  of  the  earth  niiglit 
he  trusted  to  chttnco  or  iinnginiition,  and,  in  couReqiioncc,  etrewa 
iiT.  Asd  of  ^^^  hanks  with  Innipa  of  dough,  in(rt*«d  of  stones, 
eland*.  Perhaps,  however,  the  •*  beautiful  foregpounds"  nt 

Claude  afford  tho  most  reuiarkable  inetimoes  of  childiBlmess  and 
incompotvDce  of  all.  That,  of  his  morning  landwsapc,  with  tho 
Urge  gronp  of  trees  and  high  sinple-arched  bridge,  in  the 
Na-tional  Gallery,  is  a  pretty  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  error 
which  ho  eonatantly  falla  into.  I  wilt  not  say  anything  of  tho 
i^reeahlo  comjKiKition  i>f  the  iUrw.  btuiks,  rising  one  behind 
another  from  the  water.  I  merely  alhrm  that  it  luuoiintii  to  a 
demouatration  tiiat  all  three  wL'i"e  painU'il  in  tho  artist's  study, 
Vfitliout  any  reference  to  nature  whatever.  lu  fact,  there  is 
quite  enough  intrinsic  CTidence  in  each  of  them  to  prove  this^ 
seeing  that  what  appears  to  be  meant  for  vegetation  upon  them, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  green  stain  on  ttieir  Hurfaces, 
the  more  evidently  false  bcoause  the  leaves  of  tho  trooe  twenty 
yards  further  oif  are  all  perftKitly  vLsiblo  and  ditttiuut ;  luid  that 
the  sharp  lines  with  which  each  cnta  a^^ainst  that  beyond  it,  are 
not  only  such  as  crumbling  earth  could  never  show  or  aasume, 
but  are  maintiiiiied  tlirougli  their  wlioiu  pnigrcss  iiiignuUiated, 
luicliaiiging,  ont^  ''.noiffected.  I  y  au^  of  the  Qircumfitances  of  vary- 
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ing  Blindfv  to  whiih  owry  ono  of  naturo'g  Unea  is  ineritAbly  sab- 
lu.  in*  fiiiiw  jt-'"'*^!'  In  fact,  the  >rhol\»  arrangemeiit  is  the 
JgJ^JJJ^  *^  impotent  struggle  of  a  tyro  to  eipren,  by  succewivo 
■m!  iB(ie*.  edges,  that  ftpproach  of  earth  which  ho  finds  him- 

ee\t  inrapable  of  cxprcHi^ing  by  the  dnivrin^  uf  tho  Hurface. 
Olaudc  wished  to  mako  yon  understand  that  tbo  edgo  of  his  pond 
oame  nearer  and  nearer  :  he  hud  probably  ufteu  tried  to  do  this 
inth  an  unbroken  bank,  or  a  bank  only  varied  by  the  delicate 
and  harmonized  anatomy  of  natnro  ;  and  ho  had  fonnd  that 
owing  to  hia  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  porapeotivo,  anch 
efforts  on  his  part  invariably  ended  in  his  rodaoing  bis  pond  to 
the  form  of  a  round  O,  and  making  it  look  perpendicular. 
Mucdi  comfort  and  aolncc  of  mind,  m  such  unpleasant  circum- 
stances, may  bo  derived  from  Instantly  dividing  the  obnoxious 
hank  into  a  niiml>or  of  snccessive  promontories,  and  developing 
their  edgefl  with  oomplctonesa  and  intensity.  Every  Bchool-girl's 
drawing,  aa  Boon  as  her  mind  has  arrived  at  so  great  a  degree  ol 
enlightenment  aK  U>  percreive  that  perpondicular  water  is  objec- 
tionnblc>  will  supply  us  with  edifying  instances  of  this  unfailing 
resource  ;  and  this  foreground  of  CUndc's  is  only  one  oat  of  the 

thouftand  casog  in  which  ho  has  been  reduced  to  it. 
wiib  tbc  iriirk  or  And   if  it  be  lutkcd,  how  the  proceeding  diffen 

from  that  of  nature,  I  have  only  to  point  to  na- 
tUTe  herself,  as  i^he  is  drawn  in  the  foreground  of  Turner's 
Mercury  and  Argus,  a.  ease  precisely  similar  to  Claude's,  of 
earthy  crumbling  banks  cut  ;iway  by  water.  It  will  bo  found 
in  this  picture  (and  I  am  now  describing  nature's  work  and 
Tnmor'a  with  the  same  words)  that  the  whole  distance  is 
given  by  retirement  of  solid  mirface  ;  and  that  if  over  an  edge 
is  expressed,  it  is  only  felt  for  an  instant,  and  thou  lost  again  ; 
so  that  the  eye  cannot  stop  at  it  and  prepare  for  a  long  jump 
to  another  like  it,  but  is  guided  over  it,  and  round  it,  into 
the  hollow  beyond ;  and  thus  the  whole  receding  mass  of 
gronnd,  going  back  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  made 
completely  owe— no  part  of  It  is  separated  from  tho  reat  for  an 
instant — it  is  all  united,  and  its  modulations  aro  menibera,  not 
divisions  of  its  mass.  But  those  modulations  aro  countless — 
heaving  here,  sinking  there — now  swelling,  now  mooldering, 
BOW  blending,  now  breaking— giving,  in  feet,  to  the  foreground 
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of  this  nniversAl  mastcT,  prcciaoly  the  same  qnAliticw  wlikh  ve 
have  hcfore  seen  in  his  hills,  as  Claodo  gave  to  hU  foreground 
precisely  the  Banio  qualities  whioli  w«  had  before  found  in  kig 
bills, — infinite  trnity  in  theouo  cose,  Suite  division  in  the  other. 

Lc^t  us,  tliun,   having  now  ubtuin»d  mouiu  inciight  into  the 

princi|(leii  of  the  old  masters  iu  fure^^round  druwiug,  coutriut 

tUem  throughout  with  those  of  onr  great  nioderit  muster.     The 

investigation  of  tho  eiccltencc  of  Turner's  drawinff 

titry-i. i>f  T<.m<w'»   bwTomert  K)nin4-r  and  wwior  as  we  pntctxtd,  hi-oBUso 

'"'"  the  great  distinctions  between  his  work  imd  thut 

of  other  [Hiinbers  are  tho  iHimo.  whutuver  the  object  or  snbjeut 
may  Ik>  ;  and  after  once  sliowing  tho  general  clmroeters  of  the 
particalur  sptieitic'  forms  under  consideration,  we  have  only  to 
point,  in  the  works  of  Tnmcr,  to  the  same  principles  of  infinity 
and  rancty  in  carr)'ing  thorn  out,  whioU  wo  hiLvo  before  insii^tckL 
npon  with  reference  to  other  subjfMjt^. 

The  ITpiwr  Fall  of  tho  Tecs,  Yorkahiiti,  engraved  in  the 
England  aarux,  may  he  given  as  a  standard  example  of  rook- 
drawing  to  bo  oppoaed  to  tho  work  of  Salvutor.  Wo  Imvc,  in  the 
isi.  oooI<w(mJ  great  face  of  rock  which  divides  tho  two  streams, 
S^'fiTttoFwi  liorizontul  linca  which  indicate  tho  roul  direction 
s#u»eTm»i.  ^f  t|i(j  gtrata,  mid  these   ejime  lines  are  given  lu 

ftscondiug  porspectiro  all  along  tho  prcclpiee  on  t)iu  riglit.  lint 
We  see  also  on  the  central  precipice  fissures  absolutely  vertical, 
which  inform  us  of  one  series  of  joints  dividing  these  horizontal 
strata  ;  and  the  excx^oding  smoothness  and  evenness  of  the  preci- 
pice itself  inform  us  that  it  has  been  caused  by  u  great  sopiira- 
tion  of  subatiince  in  the  direction  of  another  more  important  lino 
of  joints,  running  in  a  direction  across  tlio  river.  Aoetmlingly, 
we  see  on  the  left  that  the  whole  summit,  of  the  precipice  is 
divided  again  and  agaiu  by  this  great  series  uf  joints  into  verti- 
cal beds,  which  lie  against  co/cih  other  with  their  sides  towards 
US,  and  are  traversed  downwards  by  the  same  vertic-al  lines  tracG- 
able  on  ilie  face  of  the  oeutnd  cliff.  Now,  let  mti  direct  especial 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  Turner  has  marked  over  tliis  gen- 
eral and  grand  unity  of  etructure,  the  mcwlifying 
imx  uiracaa  und  effoPts  of  tliG  wcatliCT  and  the  torrent.  Obacrva 
ttaaattAtAxn.    ^^^  ^^^^  wholo  Burfaoa  of  tho  hill  above  the  preci- 
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pice  on  the  left  *  is  brought  into  one  emooth,  unbroken  Dorra* 
turu  of  geatle  courexity,  until  it  comes  to  the  odgo  of  the  preci< 
pice,  and  then,  just  on  the  jmgle,  (compare  §  2,)  breaks  ioto  the 
multiplicity  of  fisauro  which  marks  Its  geological   Btracturdfl 
Observe  bow  every  one  of  the  Beparate  blocks,  into  which  i(^ 
divtdo8,  is  rounded  and  convex  in  its  salient  odgoa  tnniod  to  tJie 
wcuther,  and  ho^r  evt>r^- one  of  their  iuwardanglea  is  murkcd  clc 
and  ehar]i  by  the  determined  shadow  and  tniuspurt-ut  reflex 
Observe  how  exquiaitely  gracefal  arc  all  the  curves  of  the  convej 
Btirfiices,  indicating  timt  every  one  of  them  haa  been  modelled  bj 
the  winding  and  uudaliiting  of  running  water  ;  und  how  grad^ 
nally  they  become  etet'i>L*r  iia  they  descend,  until  Ihey  are  tori 
1X1  Aiiap«rf«i  'i*'"^  '"i***   the  face    of   tho   precipice.      Finiilly^ 
""'*'■  observe    the  C'X*|uiBite  variety  of   all  tho   touchoi 

which  express  fissnro  or  shade  ;  erery  one  in  rarjing  direction^ 
and  with  new  forniA,  and  yet  throughout  indicating  thiit  per- 
fect parallelism  winch  at  once  explained  to  us  the  geology  of  the 
rock,  and  falling  into  one  grand  maag,  treated  with  the  saniQ 
simplicity  of  light  and  shade  which  a  great  portrait  painter  adopts 
in  trcatiiig  the  features  of  the  bunian  face  ;  which,  though  each 
has  its  own  separal:?  chiaroscuro,  never  disturb  the  wholeness  and 
grandeur  of  tho  hcjwl,  considered  a«  one  bull  or  mass.     So  here, 
one  deep  and   marked  piece  of  shadow  indicates  the  greatest     , 
proximity  of  the  rounded  mass  ;   and  from   this  every  shadoH 
beoomoB  fainter  mid  fainter,  until  all  are  lost  in  the  obscnrity™ 
and  dimnosa  of  the  hanging  precipice  and  the  shattering  fall. 
Again,  see  how  the  same  f racturesi  just  upon  the  edge  take  plac«^l 
with  the  central  cliff  above  tho  right-hand  fall,  and  Iiow  thft™ 
force  of  the  water  is  told  ub  by  tho  confuaion  of  debris  aoearon* 
luted  in  its  channel.  '  In  fact,  the  great  qnaliiy  alwiit  Tumor's 
drawings  which  mora  e»]>ucia!ly  proves  their  transcendent  truth,      - 
U  the  capability  they  afford  us  of  reasoning  on  pa«t  and  futur^H 
phenomena,  jnst  as  if  we  had  tho  actual  rocka  before  ns  ;  for^i 
thi»  indicat^Jt  nut  that  one  truth  is  given,  nor  another,  not  that 
a  pretty  or  interesting  morsel  haa  been  selected  here  ami  there, 
but  that  the  ivholu  truth  han  beeu  given,  with  all  the  relations 
of  its  part«  ;  8o  that  wo  can  pick  an<l  choose  our  jwinta  of  pleas- 

*  In  thc!  light  Mwcvn  the  wntvr/all  luiil  thu  lurg«  dsrk  mast  on  the 
tremu  rigiit. 
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nre  or  of  thonj^ht  for  our«c1vo9,  und  reason  upon  tho  wliolo  with] 
the  same  certainty  whiuli  wc  flltoiilit  after  having  ctinibfd  and 

hammered  over  the  rocks  bit  ljy  bit.  With  lliis  draw- 
whose  unon^iii  ing  htiforu  him,  a  geologist  could  giro  a  lecture  upon 
ttii*  ot  dm  dnwTthe  wholu  systt-m  ot  aqueous  erosion,  and  speculate 
**"  aa  «ifeIyiii>oii  the  pastimd  faturo  Btutcaof  UuBTcry 

siKjt,  as  if  he  were  standing  and  gettin*  wet  with  the  spniy. 
Ue  would  tell  you,  at  once,  that  the  watorfull  was  in  a  efato  of 
rapid  recoasion  ;  that  it  hm]  once  formed  a  wide  cjitaract  just  at 
the  spot  whc^re  the  tigaro  ts  sitting  on  the  heap  of  debris  ;  aud 
that  when  it  was  there,  pari  of  it  eame  down  by  the  channel  on 
the  left,  its  hcd  being  still  marked  by  the  d(>IicAtcly  cliisollcd 
lines  of  fissure.  He  would  toll  you  that  the  foreground  Imd 
also  once  been  the  top  nf  the  fall,  and  that  tlie  vortical  fiasnrcs 
on  tho  right  of  it  were  evidently  then  the  eliannci  of  a  aide 
stream.  He  wuuld  ti>ll  you  that  tile  fall  vfw  then  much  UmiT 
than  it  is  now,  and  that  being  lower,  it  had  less  force,  and  eat 
itself  a  narrower  bed;  and  that  tlie  spot  ivliuro  it  reached  tho 
higher  precipire  is  marked  by  tho  ctpansian  <if  the  wide  ba^iii 
which  its  ineroaficd  viulnnce  hiw  excavated,  anil  by  the  gradually 
increasing  conuuvity  of  the  raeks  below,  which  wc  bcc  have  been 
hollowed  into  a  crimjilete  vault  by  tho  clastiu  bound  of  Ihe 
water.  But  neither  ho  nor  I  eould  tell  you  with  what  cxfjuis.ito 
and  liuisliod  niiirking  of  every  fragment  and  partiule  of  soil  oi" 
rock,  both  ia  its  own  strnotnre  and  the  cTidonce  it  bears  of  those 
great  influences,  the  whole  of  this  ia  conftrmed  and  carried  out-^ 

With  thin  inimitable  ilniwing  we  may  com]iare  tho  roeks  in 
tho  foreground  of  the  Llanfcbony.  Thcso  latter  are  not  divideil 
by  jointfi*  but  into  thin  horizontal  and  united  beds,  which  the 

torrent  in  its  times  ol  Hood  has  ehiKulled  away, 
tawmcecofMiui-  leaving  one  exposed  under  another,  with  the  sweep- 
ruS'hi  UwLUa-  Ing  marks  of  its  eddies  upon  their  edges.     And 

here  wc  have  an  instance  of  an  excep(ii>n  to  a  gen- 
eral rale,  occasioned  by  particular  and  local  action.  We  have 
seen  tliat  the  action  of  water  over  any  snrfaue  vHivcrmllyt 
whether  falling,  r.s  in  rain,  or  8wee])iug,  as  a  torrent,  induces 
convexity  of  form.  lint  when  we  have  rneks  in  situ,  as  hero, 
exiwscd  at  their  edges  to  the  violent  action  of  an  eddy,  that  eddy 
will  out  a  vault  or  circular  space  foi'  itficlf,  (aa  we  saw  on  a  large 
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ecule  with  the  high  wntorfall,)  and  wc  haro  a  concave  corrc  in> 
terruptiog  the  gcaeral  coaUinra  of  the  rock.  Ant]  thtu;  Turner 
(while  every  edge  of  his  nuBses  is  rouDiietl,  and,  tho  moment  wo 
rise  above  the  lovol  of  the  water,  all  i«  convex)  has  iuLerrupted 
tho  great  coatours  of  his  strata  with  concave  curres,  precisely 
vrhere  the  laat  waves  of  tho  torrent  have  swept  against  the  ex- 
posed edges  of  tho  beds.  NDthing  could  more  strikingly  prove 
the  depth  uf  that  knowledge  by  which  every  touch  of  this  c(»n- 
enraumte  artiat  is  regulated,  that  uuivernul  cumioitud  of  subject 
whicK  never  uctfi  for  a  moment  on  anything  conveutioual 
habitnal,  but  fills  every  comer  and  space  with  new  evidence 
knowledge,  and  freiih  manifcsUiion  of  thought. 

The  Ijowcr  Fall  of  the  Tecs,  with  the  chain-bridge,  might 
ecn'e  us  fur  an  illustrution  of  all  tho  properties  and  forms  of  vet 
tical  beds  of  rook,  as  the  upper  fall  has  of  Jiorizontal  ^  but 
fat.      TnniiiT-i  V^"^  rather  to  <Aserve,  ui  detached  pieces  of  fon>^ 
fcSrf'iiwi'iu'or  gTOttid,  the  particnlar  modnlation  of  parts  which 
wmUinreu  itoue.   c&nuot  bfl  invosUgatod  in  tlia  grand  combinations 
of  general  masa. 

The  bliK-ku  of  etone  which  form  the  foreground  of  the  TTUes* 
water  are,  I  believe,  the  finest  example  in  the  world  of  tho  fin'^J 
iehed  drawing  of  rocks  winch  have  been  subjocled  to  violent 
aqxieons  action.     Their  enrfaccs  seem  to  palpitate  from  the  fine 
touch  of  the  waves,  and  every  part  of  them  is  rieing  or  falling  in 
soft  swell  or  gentle  depression,  thmigli  the  eye  can  scuxoely  trace 
the  fine  shatlowu  on  which  this  chiselling  of  the  surfaco  depends 
And  with  all  this,  every  block  of  them  has  individual  ohoractcr^H 
depcudeut  on  the  expix't^siou  of  the  angular  lines  of  which  it^^ 
contours  were    first  formed,  and   which  is  retained   and   felt 
through  all  tlie  modulation  and  melting  of  tho  -watcr-wom  snr- 
fooe-     And  what  is  done  here  in  tho  most  important  [Mirt  of  th< 
picture,  to  be  especially  attractive  to  the  eye,  is  often  done  bi 
Turner  with  lavish  and  overwhelming  power,  in  tho  acoumuh 
d^briB  of  a  wide  foreground,  strewed  with  the  ruin  of  ages,  ait,j 
for  iiiatauce,  in  the  Junction  of  the  Qreta  and  Tcc9,  whore  h 
has  choked  the  torrent  bed  with  a  mass  of  shattea'd  rock,' 
thrown  down  with  the  profusion  and  earolcssness  of  nauiro  her. 
self  ;  and  yet  every  separate  block  is  a  stndy,  (and  has  evidently 
been  drawn  from  nature,)  chiscHud  and  varied  in  its  parts,  iis 
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it  were  to  bo  the  chief  member  of  a  separste  subject ;  yet  with- 
out ever  lob'ing,  iu  ei  singlo  iiutuncc,  iU  eubunliuuU)  jxiHiliuu,  or 
occasiooiDg,  tUroughoiit  Ihe  wbole  nccuniulat^d  multitude,  the 
repetition  of  a  siiiglG  lino. 

I  CDDsidor  oosea  like  these,  of  perfect,  fiiiinh  iitiil  new  concep- 
tion, a])plictl  and  oxortcd  in  tlio  drawing  of  every  member  of  a 
oonfuscd  and  olmoet  coantlcssly-diTtdiKl  system,  ulwut  the  most 
woudcrful,  08  well  a&  the  mo«t  charucterislic  pns- 
compjiaiwil  for*-  sages  oi  Turner's  foregrounds.  It  is  done  not  less 
*"™*  monrcllonsly,  though  less  distinctly,  in  the  indi- 

vidual porta  of  all  bin  broken  ground,  aa  in  oxamplcs  like  Iheee 
of  separate  blocks.  The  nrticulutiun  of  Kiich  a  posBogo  as  tho 
nearest  bank,  in  tho  picture  ve  hare  already  K[K>kcn  of  at  so : 
groat  length,  tho  Upper  Full  of  the  Toes,  might  servo  us  for  a 
day's  Ktudy,  if  we  were  to  go  into  it  t>»rt  by  juirL ;  but  it  i»  im- 
|>oaeib1e  to  do  this,  except  with  thf  pencil  ;  we  am  only  repeat 
the  some  general  obecrvatiuna,  about  eternal  clmngo  and  nn- 
hrokcn  unity,  and  toll  you  to  obHervv  how  tlie  eye  is  kupC 
thnmghoDt  on  uolid  and  retiring  siirfuees,  inetead  of  bpiiig 
thrown,  as  by  Claude,  on  Qat  andeqnul  edgc«.  You  eaunot  Ihid 
a  single  edge  in  Turner's  work  ;  you  are  everywhere  kept  upon 
round  surfaces,  and  you  go  back  on  thc.ie  yon  cannot  tell  how — 
never  taking  a  leap,  but  progressing  imperceptibly  along  the  nn- 
brokon  bank,  till  you  find  yourself  a  (luartcr  of  a  mile  into  the 
picture,  beside  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of  tbo  waterfall. 

Finally,  the  !)auk  of  oartb  on  the  right  of  tbo  grand  drawing 
cf  Penmaen  Mawr,  may  be  takr-n  an  the  staniltu'd  of  the  ropre- 
Bcntation  of  soft  soil  modelled  by  dcacending  rain  ;  and  may 
<M.  And nf  too*  seT\&  to  bIiow  ub  liow  oxtjuisite  in  uharacter  arc  the 
*•'■  rusultont  lines,  and  how  full  of  every  8i>eci(.ii  of 

attractive  and  even  sublime  qualij.y,  if  we  otily  are  wise  enough 
not  to  scorn  tlio  study  of  them.  The  higher  tbo  mind,  it  may 
be  taken  a^  a  univcrBul  rule,  Wic  Icsa  it  will  sw.om  that  which 
sppcara  to  be  small  or  nriimportant ;  and  the  rank  of  a  painter 
may  always  be  dctomiiued  by  observing  how  ho  uaes,  and  with 
what  respect  he  views  the  minutiEe  of  n-iLure.  Greatness  of 
mind  is  not  shown  by  admitting  smalt  things,  but  by  uutking 
small  things  great  under  its  influence.  He  who  can  take  no  in- 
terect  in  what  is  small,  will  take  folse  interest  in  what  is  great ; 
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he  who  cannot  make  a  bank  anblimo,  will  moke  a  moantain 

ridienIonB."7 

IL  is  noi  until  wo  have  tnadn  oursolToa  acquainted  wttlt  these 
simple  facte  of  form,  a&  thsy  are  ilhmtratcd  by  the  slighter  works 
of  Turner,  that  vre  can  become  at  all  eom]»t«ut  to  enjoy  lliu 
combination  of  all,  in  t^acli  work»  aj^  the  Mercurv 
vi  auin  ib^UMi  and  jVrgus,  or  Buy  of  Baite,  In  which  the  mind  i^ 
SieAa^uiypio  at  llriit  bcwildcmd  by  the  abundant  outpouring  of 
"~'  tho  master's  knowledge.     Often  as  1  have  |iauBod 

before  these  noble  works,  I  never  felt  on  rctnming  to  them  as  if 
I  had  ever  i(eon  them  before  ;  for  their  abundance  is  so  deep  and 
TariouB  that  the  mind,  according  to  its  own  temper  at  tho  time 
of  eeeing,  perceives  eome  new  series  of  truths  rendered  in  them, 
just  us  it  would  on  revisiting  a  natural  scene  ;  and  detects  new 
relations  nud  a.'tsoeiations  of  thcac  truthA  which  set  the  whole 
picture  in  a  different  light  at  every  return  to  ii  And  this  effect 
is  especially  amsi^d  by  tlio  managpmont  of  the  foreground  ;  for 
the  more  marked  objects  of  the  picture  may  bo  taken  one  by 
one,  and  thus  examined  and  known  ;  but  the  forogroonds  of 
Turner  are  so  united  in  all  their  parts  that  the  eye  cannot  take 
them  by  divisions,  bnt  is  guided  from  stone  to  atone,  and  bunk 
to  hank,  rliflcovoring  truths  totally  different  in  aspi^ct,  according 
to  tho  dlreotion  in  whieh  it  approaches  them,  and  approaching 
them  in  a  different  diiTction.  and  viewing  them  as  a  part  of  a 
new  system,  GKcry  time  that  it  begins  its  coui-se  at  a  m^w  pomt. 
IM  An-i  tii*vOne  lejiaon,  however,  we  are  invjiriably  taught  by 
CSicBi'v'c'd  torn  *^''  T^owever  approached  or  viewed,— that  the  work 
*"-  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  nature  is  an  deep  and  nnap- 

PFoochable  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  noblest   ohjects,^that  thtt 
Divine  mini^  is  as  visible  in  its  full  energy  of  operation  on  every 
lowly  hank  and  mouldering  etone,  as  in  thu  lifting  of  the  pJIUra 
of  heaven,  ttud  BL'Ltling  tilt!  foundation  of  the  earth;  and  that    m 
+o  the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  there  is  tho  mmo  infinity.  i\i^M 
same  majesty,  the  «ame  power,  the  same  nnity,  and  the  sara^^ 
perfection,  manifest  in  the  costing  of  the  clay  »s  in  the  scatter- 
ing  of  the  cloud,  in  the  mouldering  of  the  dust  as  in  the  kin- 
dling of  the  day-sUix,  y 
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CHAPTER  I. 
OP  WATBR,  AS  PAIKTED  BT  THE  ANCIEKT8. 

Op  all  inorganic  substances,  acting  in  their  uwti  proper  na- 
ture, and  without  asBistunce  or  oombimition,  wiitor  is  the  most 
woudorfuL  If  we  thiuk  of  it  as  the  source  of  ull  Ihi;  eliuuguftil- 
|i.  sketeb  o«  "^"8  ^^^  bcjmty  which  wo  have  Been  in  clouds;' 
blSdS^^I^  then  as  tko  instrument  by  which  the  oarth  wo  liave 
"■'*••  t'ont<.'m]ilattHl  was  iiicdfilled  into  symmetry,  and  il^ 

orugs  chiselled  into  grace  ;  then  as,  in  the  form  of  snow,  it  mhcs 
the  mountains  it  has  made,  with  that  tnmEcendcnt  light  whioh 
we  could  not  liave  conceived  if  we  had  not  soen  ;  then  as  it  cx- 
jsta  in  the  form  of  the  torrent — in  the  iria  which  spans  it,  in  the 
Tnominj?  mist  which  rises  from  it,  in  the  deep  cr}'fitidlIno  pools 
which  mirror  its  hiingiag  shore,  in  tiin  broud  lako  iind  glancing 
rirer;  finally,  in  tliat  which  is  to  all  liuniitii  minda  the  het^t 
emblem  of  unwearied,  unconquerable  power,  the  wild,  various, 
rantaatic,  tamolesB  unity  of  the  sea ;  wlutt  shall  we  conipare  to 
this  mighty,  this  nniversal  element,  for  glory  and  for  beauty  I' 
or  how  shall  we  follow  ita  eternal  cbangcfulness  of  feeling?  It 
is  like  tT}'ing  to  paint  a  Honl. 

To  suggest  tlin  ordinary  appearance  of  calm  water — to  lay  im 
ounvas  as  much  evidence  of  surface  and  reflection  m  may  make 
QA  understand  that  water  ig  meuut — i»,  porhaiM;,  the  easiest  Luek 
of  art ;  and  even  ordinary  running  or  falling  water 
wiHn»tikb«<soai- may  be  sufficiently  rendored,  by  observing  caixiful 
ii^nr  H  maj  txtcui'vesof  projoction  with  adarl<  ground,  and  break- 
mwhiiiiT  of  a  ing  a  little  white  over  it,  as  wo  see  done  witli 
^^  °°'''        judgment  and  truth  by  RuyadaeL     But  to  paint 
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the  octaul  pUy  ul  buo  on  the  reQcctive  surface*  or  to  gire  tlio 
fomu  and  fory  of  water  when  H  begins  to  show  iteelf— to  give 
the  flanhing  and  rockct-likc  velocity  of  a  nohlo  cataract,  or  the 
procisioi)  and  gnu«  of  the  sea  waves,  no  oxquis'itt^Iy  modoUed, 
Choitgh  Ml  mockingly  transiont — eo  inoantainous  in  ita  form,  yet 
80  ctoud-like  in  it.s  niuUou — with  ita  variety  and  dclicany  nf 
-'vslor,  when  every  ripple  and  wreath  has  sumo  poculiar  pasttage 
of  reflection  npon  itoclf  alone,  ntid  the  radiating  and  K-intUIut- 
ing  BTmboomB  arc  mixed  with  the  dim  baes  of  tranaparout  deptli 
and  dark  rock  below  ; — to  do  this  perfectly,  ih  beyond  the  power 
of  man  ;  to  do  it  even  partially,  has  bocn  granted  to  bat  one  ot^^ 
two,  oven  of  those  few  who  have  dared  to  attempt  it.  ^M 

As  the  general  laws  whidi  govern  the  appcarancea  of  water 
have  cqoal  cScct  on  all  its  forms,  it  would  be  injudicious  to 
treat  the  subject  in  diviaioiia  ;  for  Ibe  same  forcos  which  govern 
the  waves  ftn<1  foam  of  the  torrent,  are  W|nally  in- 
pcopcriir  divi dtas  flucntial  on  those  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  will  be  more 
*^  oonvenient  to  glance  gencndly  at  the  aystom  of 

water- pit intiug  of  oaoh  Bchool  au<l  artist,  than  to  devote  Rcparatti 
chapters  to  the  examination  of  the  lake,  river,  or  Bca-painting  of 
all.  We  ahull,  therefure,  vary  our  usual  plan,  and  look  first  at 
the  wat^r-pninting  of  the  ancients  ;  then  at  that  of  the  modem? 
generally  ;  la«tly,  ai  that  of  Tumor. 

It  is  rit'ceBSary  in  the  outeot  to  Btat«  briefly  one  or  two  ol  t'.te 
optical  coniMioiiR  by  whit^U  tho  appeanimro  of  the  Biirfuoe  of 
water  is  affected  ;  to  dcseribo  them  all  would  rotjuire  a  separate 
)  4.  inaccnmcr  of  '■''"'■«■?.  cven  If  I  po»8es8od  tho  rccniisito  knowledge, 
Sect  wuMw'ttU  ^'■■bich  I  do  not.  The  accidental  modiEcationa 
iMOnUm.  under  which  general   biwa  come   into    play  are 

innumyrable,  and   often,  in  their  extreme  complexity,  inexpli- 
cable, I  Buppoao,  even  by  men  of  the  moat  extended   opticiilj 
knowledge.     What  I  ehall  hero  state  are  a  few  only  of  the  hroadi^| 
est  laws  verifiablo  by  the  reader's  imraediato  observation,  but  of    i" 
which  neverthelefw,   I  have  found  artists  frequently  igtionmt ; 
jwing  to  their  habit  of  sketching  from  nature  without  thinking 
or  reasoning,  and  esiH'oially  of  finishing  at  home.     It  is  not 
often.  1  believe,  that  an  artist  draws  tho  rcfleoiions  in  wat«r  as 
lie  seefi  them  ;  over  Iiugo  epacus,  and  in  weather  that  is  not  very 
calm,  it  ia  nearly  impoaaible  to  do  so  ;  when  it  is  possible,  som*- 
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times  in  haste,  and  gotnctimoB  in  idloncss,  and  somolimce  nndor 
th«  idea  of  improving  ndture,  they  ui-c  itlurred  or  misrcpresvuted  ; 
it  is  80  easy  to  give  Bomcthing  likft  a  nuggcfitiva  resomhlnnce  of 
culm  iratcr,  that,  CTcn  vhcn  the  luudscape  is  finished  from 
nature,  tlio  water  in  inoreiy  indicated  iis  Homtithing  Umt  niaj 
dono  at  any  time,  and  then,  in  tho  home  work,  como  Uio  cok 
leaden  grays  with  sonic,  aud  thu  viobnt  bhiea  and  groens  with 
others,  and  the  horizontal  lines  with  the  feeble,  aud  the  bright 
touches  and  sparkles  with  the  dcxtcroun,  and  ercrylhitig  that  ig 
Bhaltow  and  commonplaeo  with  all.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  there 
18  hardly  a  roadBide  pond  or  pool  which  has  not  as  much  land- 
Bcapii  in  it  as  above  it.  It  is  not  the  brown,  muddy,  dull  thing 
we  evi])jK)nB  it  to  Iw  ;  it  hm  a  hwirt  like  oureelYes,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom of  that  tboro  are  the  houghs  of  tho  tall  trees,  ami  the  blades 
of  the  sbakiug  grans,  and  all  manner  «f  hues,  of  variable,  pleas- 
ant light  ont  of  the  sky  ;  nay,  the  ugly  gutter,  that  stagnate* 
over  the  drain  bars,  in  the  heart  of  the  font  city,  ie  not  altogether ' 
baao  ;  down  in  that,  if  you  will  look  deep  enough,  yon  may  seo 
Ibe  dark,  eerious  blue  of  far-ofl  »ky,  and  the  passing  of  pure 
clouds.j'  It  is  at  ynur  own  will  tliut  yuu  ma  in  that  despised 
stream,  either  the  rcEnso  of  tho  street,  or  the  image  of  tho  «ky— . 
80  it  ia  with  almoat  all  other  thiniis  that  we  unkindly  despise.  ,■ 
Now,  this  fiirsceiiig  ia  just  the  differe-iice  between  the  great 
and  the  vulgar  painter ;  tho  common  nian  kiwiCH  the  roadside 
pool  is  muihly,  and  d  raws  it8  mud  ;  the  great  painter  sees  beneath 
and  Iwhiud  Ihc  brown  surface  what  will  tiiko  tiim  a  ihty'H  work 
to  follow,  hut  he  follows  it,  tost  what  it  will.  And  if  paintere 
would  only  go  out  to  thu  ueurust  coiumon  and  take  the  nearest 
dirty  pond  among  the  furze,  and  draw  that  thoroughly,  not  cou- 
sidering  that  it  ia  wat^r  that  they  are  drawing,  and  that  water 
must  be  dono  in  a  certain  way  ;  but  drawing  determinedly  what 
they  tee,  that  is  to  say,  all  tho  trees,  and  iJhcir  shaking  leaves, 
and  all  the  hazy  passages  of  disturbing  snnshine  ;  and  the  bot- 
tom BDCU  in  tho  clearer  little  bit&  at  tlie  edge,  aud  tho  stones  of 
it,  and  all  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  far  down  in  tli©  middle,  drawn 
u  completely,  and  more  delicately  they  muat  be,  than  the  real 
clouds  alvovo,  they  would  come  home  with  such  a  notion  of 
watar-painting  as  might  save  me  and  every  one  else  all  trouble 
of  writing  mora  about  the  matter  ;  but  now  they  do  nothing  of 
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the  kind,  btit  take  tbo  ugly,  round,  yollov  surface  for  grantc 
or  else  iniprovn  it,  and,  iiiiiE«ad  of  (giving  that  refined,  complex 
delif^ate,  i*ul  saddened  and  gloomy  reflection  in  the  polluted 
wutcr,  they  cleur  it  up  witli  coanw  fl»aho8  of  yellow,  and  green, 
snd  blue,  and  spoil  their  own  eyes,  and  hurt,  ouni;  failing,  of 
ooune,  still  more  boiwlesisly  in  touclung  the  pure,  inlmitabio 
light  of  waves  thrown  loose  ;  and  so  Canaletto  is  slill  Uioughi 
liave  painted  canals,  and  Vandcvcldc  and  Backhuygen  to  havi 
painted  sea,  and  the  uninterpreted  streams  and  maligned  sei 
hiitii  shame  upon  an  from  all  their  rocky  beds  am]  hollow  shores. 
I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject  with  more  despondency 
than  any  other,  and  that  far  nevoral  i-eoaons  ;  tirst,  the  water 
panting  of  all  the  elder  landscape  paintens,  excepting  a  tow  ttt 

the  bettor  passages  of  Claude  and  KuyMdael,  is  so 
fralttiDKihu  part  cxecrable,  so  beyond  all  oxpresiuon  and  explanntiou 

bad  ;  and  Claude's  aud  Ruysdaera  beat  go  oold  and 
valueleas,  that  I  du  not  know  liow  touddruiw  those  who  liko  euch 
painting  ;  I  do  not.  know  what  their  Eonsatiooa  are  respectin 
sea.  I  can  perceive  nothing  iu  Vsndevelde  or  Backhuysou  o: 
the  loweat  redeeming  merit ;  no  power,  no  presence  of  inteUoofc 
—or  evidence  of  j>erception — of  any  sort  or  kind  ;  no  resem- 
blance— even  the  feeblest — of  anything  natural  ;  no  invention — 
even  the  most  shiggisli — of  anything  agreeable.  Had  they  given 
UB  staring  grooii  seas  with  hatchet  edgcs^  auch  as  wo  see  Uer 
Majesty's  ships  ao-nnd-so  fixed  into  by  the  heads  or  sterna  iu  the 
first  room  of  Die  Iloyal  Academy,  the  admiration  of  them  would 
have  been  comprehensible  ;  there  being  a  natural  predilection 
in  the  mind  of  men  for  green  waves  with  curling  to|>a,  but  not 
for  clay  and  wool ;  so  that  though  I  can  understand,  in  some 
sort,  why  people  admire  everytliing  c\m  in  old  art,  why  they  tu\- 
raire  Halvator's  ntcka,  and  Claude's  foi-egrounils,  and  Uohbima'a 
treea,  and  Paul  Putter's  cattle,  and  Jan  Hteeu'is  pans  ;  aud  while 
I  can  perceive  m  all  tbes-e  likings  a  I'not  which  nepms  right  an 
legitimate,  and  to  he  ft)ipealed  to :  yet  when  I  find  they  can  eve 
endurfi  the  su)h(  of  a  Baekhuyaen  on  Ibeir  room  walls  (I  gpoa 
Heriously)  it  nnikus  nie  hopeleaa  ai  onoc.  I  may  be  wrong,  n 
they  may  be  wrong,  but  at  leiist  1  can  conceive  of  no  principle 
or  opinion  conimon  between  us,  which  either  can  address  or 
dcrstand  in  the  other  ;  and  yet  I  am  wrong  in  this  want  of  co 
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ception,  for  I  knovr  that  Tamer  once  likod  VandDTuIde,  and  1 
can  Iruco  the  evil  inlluunve  uf  VoudeTeUo  uu  must  of  liis  curly 
sea  painting,  but  Turner  certainly  could  ni»t  Iwvo  liked  Van- 
dcreldc  vithoat  tome  legitimate  cause.  Anotlicr  discouragii 
point  is  thnt  I  cunnot  catch  a  wave,  nor  Dugiicrreotypo  it>  and 
m  Uiurt!  i^  no  oomin^  tii  puro  doinorii^iraiiiin  ;  bnt  the  forotd 
and  hncs  of  water  must  always  be  in  some  meatture  a  mailer  of 
dispute  uud  fccling^,  and  lltu  more  so  bouatue  tlioro  is  no  perfect 
or  even  tolerably  perfect  sea  painting  to  refer  to  :  ibo  e*a  never 
has  be^n,  and  I  fancy  never  will  be  nor  can  be  paintal ;  it  ia 
only  suggested  by  means  of  more  or  less  spiritual  and  intelligent 
conTcntianaliHm  :  and  tUongli  Turner  Iiaa  done  enouf^li  to  hiij<- 
gest  the  sea  mightily  and  gloriously,  after  all  it  ia  by  convt^n- 
UonaliKTa  still,  and  there  remain-t  so  niui;h  that  ia  unlike  nature, 
that  it  is  always  po&giblo  for  those  who  do  not  feel  his  power 
to  justify  their  dislike,  on  very  oiinieicnt  and  reaAonablo  grounds;; 
and  to  maintain  themselves  obstinately  nnreceptant  of  the  good;' 
by  insisting  on  the  deficiency  which  no  mortal  hand  can  supply, 
and  which  commonly  i»  most  manifest  ou  the  one  hand,  whore 
most  has  been  achieved  on  the  otlier. 

With  calm  water  the  case  is  different.  Facts  are  ascertain- 
able and  demonstrable  there,  and  by  the  notice  of  one  or  two  of 
the  simptesit.,  we  may  obtain  some  notion  uf  the  little  success  and 
intclligoncc  of  tho  cider  painters  in  this  poaior  licld,  and  so 
provo  their  prubablo  failuro  in  contending  with  grisaler  diiriciil- 
tios. 

First  :  Water,  of  course,  owing  to  its  transparency,  possesses 
not  a  perfectly  reflective  surface,  like  thai  of  speculum  metal, 
but  a  snrface  whose  reflective  power  is  dependent  on  the  angle 
at  which  the  ravs  to  be  reflected  fall.     The  smaller 
irtdArcjBntaictiw this  angle,  the  greater  are  the  numljer  of  rays  ru- 
iSr^nwi.  »ii«  fleeted.     Now,  according  to  the  number  of  ray* 
b^rnA^*«  (ur-  reflected  is  tho  force  of  the  imago  of  objects  »bove> 
^^^^  ilt'd  according  to  the  number  of  niys  transmitted  ifi 

the  perceptibiUty  of  objects  below  the  witter.     Henoethe  visi- 
ble transparency  and  i-cfleotivo  power  of  water  arc  in  Invorae 
ratio.     In  looking  down  into  it  from  above,  we  receive  trans-' 
mittcd  rays  which  exhibit  either  the  botli^m,  or  the  objects  float- 
ing  in  tho  water  ;  or  else  if  the  water  be  deep  and  dear,  w« 
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receiTe  very  few  raw,  and  the  water  looks  black.  In  looking 
alon^  water  wo  receive  reflected  niys,  and  tliorcfore  the  image 
of  olijccte  aboTo  it.  Uodcg,  in  shuUow  wator  on  a  level  shore 
the  bottom  is  Been  at  our  feet,  clearly  ;  it  becomes  more  and 
more  obaouro  as  it  roliroa,  even  thongh  the  wator  do  not  increaee 
in  depth,  and  iit  a  diHtance  of  twelve  or  twenty  yiird^ — more  or 
,  lew  according  to  onr  height  above  the  water — bccomea  entirely 
invisthUs  hwt  in  the  limtru  of  the  rpllctitwl  snrfiice. 

Second  :  The  brigUtor  the  objcota  roUeeted,  the  larger  the 
angle  ut  which  rofloutiun  is  viiiiblu  :  it  is  atwa}'e!  to  Ire  remem- 
bered that,  atrictly  speaking,  only  light  objects  are  reflected,  and 
«T  Tii«inbmni  *''"''  '''*  darker  ones  are  seen  only  in  projwrtion  to 
"Jj^w'dMfc  n-  *''*'  numl}er  of  rays  of  light  that  they  can  send  ;  bo 
n«"BS»ct"bnS  '^*"**'  "  '^"""^  objwit  comiMirativcly  loses  its  power  to 
*"•••  alTcet  the  Bwrfnco  of  water,  and   the  water  in  the 

spac-e  of  a  dtirk  rcilcition  in  Reen  partially  with  the  imago  of  the 
object,  and  partially  transparent.     Ifc  will  be  fooad  on  observa- J 
tion  that  under  a  bunk — suppose  with  dark  trees  above  sbowingfl 
spftCOB  of  bright  sky,  the  bright  sky  ia  reflected  distinctly,  and  " 
tho  bottom  of  th[)  vr:itoT  la  in  thocie  npni^fl  not  soen  ;  bnt  in  the 
dark  spaced  of  reflection  we  see  tho  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
thocuh>ruf  Llmt  bnttum  iiini  of  the  water  itwIT  mingles  with  an 
moditles  that  ef  the  color  of  the  trees  casting  the  durk  reSeclion. 

This  is  one  of  tho  most  beantiful  circnmstancos  connected 
with  water  surface,  for  hy  these  mouns  a  variety  of  color  and 
grace  and  evanesconeu  are  introduL'cd  in  the  reflection  otherwii 
impoHsiblo.  Of  counsn  at  great  distances  even  ttiu  darkest  ob- 
jects oatit  diatiaot  image!,  and  tho  hue  of  tho  water  cannot  be 
eeeu,  but  in  near  wuler  tho  ouuurrenco  of  its  own  color  modi^- 
ing  the  dark  re>iloctians,  wliilo  it  leaves  light  one«  nualTected,  ii 
of  inflnite  value. 

Tako,  by  way  of  oxamplo,  an  extract  tiom  my  own  diary  at 
Venice. 

"  May  17th,  4  f.h.  Li>i>ki[ig  east  tho  water  is  calm,  and 
fleeta  the  sky  and  vesnelR,  with  this  peculiarity  ;  tho  sky,  which 
is  pale  blue,  is  in  its  reflection  of  the  samo  kind  of  blue,  only  a 
little  deeper  ;  hut  tlio  vmxeiH'  hulls,  tvhirh  are  black,  are  refte^tfd 
in  pale  nea  green,  i.e.,  the  natural  color  of  the  water  under  sun- 
light ;  while  the  oranffe  tnasla  of  the  restols,  wet  with  a  recent 
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shower,  are  rollect«d  mlhout  change  of  color,  only  not  quite  m 
bright  aa  above.  One  ahip  has  a  white,  another  u  red  stripe," 
(I  oaght  to  have  said  Iiorizontal  along  the  gunwales,)  '  of  theJtt 
the  water  takes  wt  notice.' 

"  What  is  curious,  a  boat  panscfi  at-ross  with  white  and  ilark 
(igarcs,  the  water  reflects  the  dark  onca  in  green,  and  miriscs  out 
all  the  white  ;  tliiti  is  chieQj  owing  to  the  dark  imagoa  being  op- 
]>o$o(i  to  the  bright  reflected  sky." 

I  have  left  the  passage  about  the  white  and  red  gtripe,  be- 
eauao  U  will  Iw  useful  to  us  jirt^sently  ;  nil  that  I  wish  to  insist 
upon  bore  is  the  showing  of  Die  loeal  color  (jtca  p-oen)  of  the 
water  in  the  H]>uce«  which  were  occupied  by  durk  refloctious,  and 
tho  unaltered  color  of  t)ic  liright  oiioh. 

Third  :  Clear  water  takes  no  shadow,  and  that  for  two  rea- 
sons ;-A  perfect  surface  of  speculum  met«l  Lakfs  no  shadow, 
(this  the  reader  may  inatantly  demonstnite  for  liimsolf.)  iiiul  a 
19.  w«t«uki«  pt^rfoctly  trajiaparent  body  an  air  takes  no  shadow  ; 
MBhwiotr.  hence  water,    whether    transparent  or  reflective^ 

tokos  no  shadow. 

But  shadows,  or  tho  forms  of  them,  api>ear  on  water  frot^uontly 
and  sharply  :  it  is  oeoe&eary  carefully  to  eiplain  the  causes  of 
these,  as  they  arc  one  of  tho  most  eminent  Bonrcea  of  error  in 
water  painting. 

First :  TrVater  in  ehodo  is  much  more  reflective  than  water  in 
sanlight.  Under  sunlight  tho  local  color  of  tlio  water  in  com- 
monly ligoruus  and  activy,  and  forcibly  affects,  as  wc  have  seen, 
all  the  dark  reflections,  commonly  diminifihing  their  doptli. 
Under  shade,  the  reflective  power  is  in  a  high  degree  increased,* 
and  it  will  he  found  moet  fa^qnently  that  the  forma  of  shadows 
are  expresswl  on  the  snrfaco  of  water,  nf»t  by  actual  shade,  but 
by  more  genuine  reflection  of  objects  ttl)ovo.  This  ia  another 
most  important  and  valuable  oircumstance,  and  we  owe  to  it 
some  phenomena  of  tho  highest  beauty. 

A  vpry  muddy  river,  as  the  Amo  for  instance  at  Florence,  is 
BPen  during  sunshine  of  its  own  yellow  color,  rendering  all 
refleobions  discolored  and  feeble.     At   twilight  it  reeovLu-8  its 

*  I  RUta  this  merely  u  a  fart :  I  am  unublo  BMiisfactnnly  tn  areoant  for 
Hon  optical  principles,  and  were  It  olhnrwiBO.  tiifl  invc^tl^DTloD  would  be 
of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  anil  Uttle  value  to  the  srUst. 
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reflective  poirer  to  tiio  fuIIcsL  extent,  and  the  monntAins  of  CarH 
rnra  are  eocn  roflecteJ  in  it  as  olenrly  as  if  it  wcro  a  crvBtallino 
lake.     TUe  McJiLerraueun,    whoso  deterraiDod    blue  yields 
liardly  any  modifying  color  in  daytime,  receiveg  at  ovouing  tl: 
image  of  ita  rocky  shorcii.     On  our  own  tu'-.ns,  seeming  shadoi 
are  seen  constantly  cast  in  pitrplo  and  bine,  apon  palo  green.' 
These  are  no  HhadowB,  but  Uie  pure  reflection  of  dark  or  blue 
sky  above,  men  in  the  sbndowcd  space,  rcfunid  by  the  lonil  color 
of  the  sua  in  the  aunlighlcJ  spaces,  and  turned  mere  or  less  pur- 
ple by  the  opposition  of  the  vivid  green. 

We  have  seen,  however,  above,  that  the  local  color  of  wat«t 
while  it  comitarntively  refufws  dark  reflecticins,  accepts  bright 
ones  withont  deadening  them.     Honco  when  a  shndow  is  thrown 
across  a  space  of  water  of  strong  locul  color,  re- 
o((biTicmn<«u<niacen'ing,  altcrimtnly,  hgnt  and  dark  rulleetrans,  it 
'"     "*■  has  no  power  of  increaaiDg  the  rcfiectivcnoss  of  LUo 

water  in  the  bright  spnoeo,  sltU  less  of  diminiitliing  it;  hence, 
on  all  the  dark  reflectiona  it  is  seen  more  or  lesa  distinctly,  on 
all  the  light  ones  it  vanishes  altognther. 

Let  us  tiikc  an  instance  of  the  exquisite  ooniploxity  of  effect 
induced  by  these  variouH  circumstances  in  eo-opuRition. 

Suppose  a  space  of  eleoi' water  ihowing  the  Imltoin  under  it 
groujt  of  trees,  showing  oky  timjugb  their  branches,  casting 
Bliiidowa  on  the  Riirfnce  nf  the  wat-er.  which  wo  will  8iipp4)(te  also 
to  poeacss  some  color  of  its  own.  Close  to  iis,  wc  shall  see  the 
bottom,  with  the  alnitiiiwa  of  tlio  trees  clearly  thrown  nj>on  it, 
and  the  color  of  the  water  seen  in  its  genuineness  liy  tninamit- 
ted  light.  Farther  otT,  tlio  bottom  will  be  griidually  lost  siglit 
of,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  dark  rellcctioiis  much  farther  than 
in  tlie  light  ones.  At  last  it  ccasea  to  atfet-t  even  the  former, 
and  the  pure  surface  effect  takes  place.  The  blue  bright  sky  u 
reflected  tndy,  but  the  dark  trooa  arc  reflected  imperfectly,  And 
the  color  of  Uic  water  is  seen  instead.  Whoro  the  shadow  falls 
on  these  dark  rL-lloctions  a  durknesH  is  seen  plainly,  which  is 
found  to  bo  composed  of  the  pure  clear  rellection  of  the  dark 
trees  ;  when  it  crosses  the  reHoction  of  the  sky,  the  shadow  of 
course,  being  thus  fictitioTis,  vanishes. 

Farther,  of  course  on  whatever  duet  and  other  foolneas  may 
bo  preBont  in  water,  real  shadow  falls  clear  and  dark  in  proper 
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tion  to  tlie  ([uaiitity  of  solid  eub^Uuce  present.  On  very  mnddy 
riTfirs,  roal  shadow  falls  in  sunlight  nearly  M  »liar])]y  as  on 
land  :  on  our  own  aea,  the  jipparent  ehadow  cansed  liy  increased 
reflection,  is  niucli  incr(!ased  in  dupth  hy  the  ulialkiucKH  and  im- 
purity of  the  wattT. 

Farther,  when  surface  is  rippled,  every  ripple,  np  to  a  certain 
Tftriablo  distance  on  eaoh  Bide  of  the  spectator,  and  at  a  oortaiu 
angle  hetwoeii  him  and  Ihi*  sun,  varyinx  with  the  size  and  shajio 
of  the  rijiplcs.  relloots  to  him  a  small  imago  of  tho  sun.  Hcuoo 
thoee  dazzling  llelUa  uf  expanding  Light  so  often  seen  upon  the 
sea. 

Any  object  that  comes  hetnreen  the  nrn  and  these  ripplce. 
taken  from  tliem  tho  (lower  of  reflecting  tho  sun,  and  in  cunse- 
(juence,  alUheir light ;  honco  any  intorroningobjwttflcaat  appar- 
ent nhadova  npon  such  spaces  of  intense  force,  and  of  the  exact 
elmpo,  and  in  tho  exact  place  of  real  i^IdiiIowk,  and  yet  which  are 
no  more  real  shadows  than  tho  withdrawal  of  au  image  of  a 
piece  of  white  paper  from  a  mirror  is  a  shadow  on  the  mirror. 
Farther,  in  all  shallow  water,  nioro  or  less  in  proportion  to  it* 
shallowness,  hut  in  Bomo  mcaBuro,  I  Buppoac,  up  to  deptlie  of 
forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  and  perhaps  mow,  tho  local  color  of  the 
water  deijonda  in  gn>at  measaro  on  light  rulledted  from  the  hot- 
lorn.  This,  however,  is  especially  nmnifeet  in  clear  rivor^  like 
the  Rhone,  where  the  ahsonc-o  of  thy  light  reflected  from  below 
forms  an  apjiarent  shadow,  often  visibly  detached  some  distance 
from  the  floating  ohjoct  whicih  caKts  ih. 

Tho  followinn;  extract  from  my  o\^-n  diary  at 
Sr"tte  Geneva,  with  Uie  fiiilisequcnt  one.  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  already  civon  in  part  at  Venice, 
vt\\  illnatratc  both  this  and  the  other  points  wo  have  loeu  stat- 
ing. 

"Geneva,  2lsi  April,  Morning. 

"  The  sunlight  falls  from  the  (iyjirwi^ps  of  Ronsseau'a  island 
straight  towards  tho  bridge.  The  shadows  of  the  bridge  luid  of 
the  t.rt*«  fall  on  the  water  in  loadt'n  piirplo.  opposed  to  its  gen- 
oral  huo  of  aq^uamarint-  green.  This  green  oolor  is  caused  hy  tho 
light  being  reflected  from  the  bottom,  though  the  bottom  in  not 
seen;  as  is  evident  by  its  becoming  paler  towards  the  middle  of 


tH  or  TBtrn  of  water.  [part  : 

the  river,  where  tlie  water  ehoaU,  on  which  jjule  part  the  purple 
ahudow  of  the  small  bridge  fitlU  most  forcibly,  which  tjhudoW|H 
however,  ia  still  ojily  iipparent,  being  the  absence  of  this  retlecLe^B 
light,  associated  witli  the  increased  refiectivo  power  of  the  water, 
which  in  those  spaces  reflects  blue  sky  above.     A  boat  swings  in 
the  shoul  wtiter  ;  ita  rcUectiou  is  ca^t  in  a  traDsparent  ptta^grct^n^ 
wliich  is  considerably  darker  than  the  pale  iKjuamorine  of  the 
Rurface  at  the  spot.     Itrt  Hhadow  is  detached  from  il  juist  aboutH 
half  the  depth  of  the  reflection  ;   which,  therefore,  forms  i| 
bright  green  light  between  the  keel  of  the  boat  and  its  shadow  j 
where  the  shadow  cuta  the  reflection,  tho  reflticUon  is  darkest 
and  i^jincLbing  like  Uiu  true  color  of  the  boat ;  where  the  ahudow 
ia\h  ont  of  the  reflection,  it  is  of  a  loiuloti  pnrple,  pule.     Th^fl 
boat  is  at  an  angle  of  about  20"  below.     Another  boat  nearer,  it^l 
deeper  water,  shows  no  shadow,  whatsoever,  and  the  reflection 
is  niiirkwl  by  its  transparent  green,  while  the  Burroimding  water 
takes  a  lightish  blue  reflection  from  the  sky." 

The  above  notes,  after  what  has  l>ccn  said,  require  na  com- 
ment ;  but  one  more  cose  must  be  stated  belonging  to  rough 
water.  Every  largo  ware  of  tho  sea  ia  in  ordinary  circuin stances 
divided  into,  or  rather  covered  by,  innnmcrable  smaller  waves, 
each  of  which,  in  all  probability,  from  some  of  its  edges  or  snr- 
faccs  reflects  the  snnhcaras  ;  and  hence  rcsnit  a  glitter,  ]>oIiBh, 
and  vigorona  light  over  tlie  whole  flank  of  the  wave,  which  arc, 
of  course,  instantly  withdrawn  witbiti  tho  space  of  a  ca.at  ghadow, 
whoau  form,  therefore,  thougit  it  docs  not  affoci  the  great  body 
or  ground  of  the  water  in  tho  least,  is  saRicienlly  traceable  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  high  lights  ;  also  every  string  and  wteatli 
of  foam  above  or  within  the  wave  takes  real  shadow,  and  thus 
adds  to  the  impression, 

I  hiivo  not  stated  one-half  of  the  eirenmstanees  which  prodiic« 
or  influence  effects  of  shadow  on  water  ;  bnt  lost  1  should  ooo- 
fuse  or  weary  tho  reader,  I  leave  him  to  pursue  tho  subject  for 
himself;  enough  baring  been  stated  to  establifih  this  general 
principle,  that  whenever  shadow  is  seen  on  clear  water,  and,  in 
a  mesisure,  ev»n  on  foul  water,  it  ia  not,  as  on  land,  a  dark  shade 
anbduing  where  it  falls  tho  sunny  general  hue  to  a  lower  tone ; 
but  it  is  a  space  of  an  entirely  diilereut  color,  subject  itself,  by 
its  snaccptihility  of  reflection,  to  infinite  varieties  of  deoib  and 
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hue,  and  liable,  ander  certain  circumstaiicce,  to  disajipour  idto- 
gothcr ;  and  tlmt,  thorftforo,  wWnovor  wo  hnve  1«  paint  snch 
shadows,  n  \a  not  only  the  hue  of  tho  water  itself  t1iac  jvc  have 
to  consider,  hut  all  the  eiroum^iljincea  by  which  in  the  poHition 
attributed  to  thorn  such  Ehaded  Bpiiocs  could  be  aiTcutcd. 

Fourth  :  If  waU-r  bu  ripplud,  thu  side  of  every  ripple  Bert  to 
H8  reflects  a  piece  of  the  eky,  and  the  eide  of  every  ripple  farthest 
from  u«  reflcctfl  a  piece  of  tbc  oppoaitc  idiorc,  or  of  wliatevcr  ob- 
jects may  be  beyond  the  ripple.  But  ns  wo  aoon 
rippio  <ta  diatent  ]o80  itjf^ht  of  tho  farther  eidca  of  the  ripples  oii  the 
retiring  surface,  tbo  whole  rippled  space  will  thon 
bo  refloctiro  of  tlio  fky  only.  Thu!^,  where  calm  dixtaut  water 
receiTes  refleetioos  of  high  chores,  every  extent  of  rippled  sur- 
face appears  &»  a  bright  Lino  interrupting  that  retleciion  with  the 
color  of  the  Rky. 

Fifth  :  When  a  ripple  or  swell  ia  aoen  at  anch  an  angle  an  to 
afford  a  riew  of  its  farther  side,  it  earrios  the  mtluctioti  of  ob- 
jects farther  dowa  than  calm  water  would.  Therefoj-e  all  mo- 
tion in  water  elongates  reilections.  and  throws 
•f  Mdleciioiu  by  them  in  to  Confused  vertical  lines.  The  real  amount 
of  this  elongation  ia  not  distinctly  visible,  exoept 
in  the  cuee  of  very  bright  objects,  and  especially  of  lights,  tui 
of  the  eon,  moon,  or  lamps  by  a  river  shore,  whose  reflectiona 
are  hardly  overseen  as  circles  orpoiuta,  which  of  course  they  are 
on  perfectly  calm  water,  but  a«  long  streams  of  tremulous  light. 

But  it  is  strange  that  while  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  tbo  reflection  of  the  sun,  whi«^'h  ought  to  be  a  mere  circle, 
elongated  into  a  stream  of  light  extending  from  the  horizon  to 
the  shore,  the  elongation  of  tho  reflection  of  a  sail  or  other  ob> 
jnet  to  one-half  of  this  extent  is  received,  if  represontcd  in  a  piti- 
turc,  with  incredulity  by  the  gruaLor  number  of  spectators.  In 
one  of  Turner's  Venicos  the  image  of  the  white  latoeu-«ails  of 
the  principal  boat  is  about  twine  as  long  as  the  sails  themselves. 
1  have  heard  the  truth  of  this  simple  effect  disputed  over  and 
over  again  by  intelligent  persons,  and  yet  on  any  water  so  ex- 
pcs(M]  as  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  the  periods  are  few  and  short 
when  there  is  so  little  motion  as  that  the  reflection  of  sails  a 
mile  off  shall  not  affect  the  swell  within  six  feet  of  the  spectator. 
There  ii,  howerer,  a  strange  arbitrarinGas  about  this  eloiiga' 
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tiou  of  rofiection,  which  prevuDU  it  from  being  truly  felL     1^1 
wc  sec  OD  Ml  exteut  of  lightly  swelling  water  Burfuce  the  imag^B 
of  a  hank  of  white  clouii.4,  with  m:i&)^  of  higher  acciimulutiun 
at  intervals,  the  water  will  not  U3iiftHy  refioct  the  whole  bunk  ii 
nn  eloiig>tt<i(l  furm,  but  it  will  r.(»mmi»nly  Uke  the  eminent  part 
and  reflect  them  in  long  straight  columna  of  defined  breadi 
aad  miss  the  iuturmcdiuLe  lower  jmris  altogether  ;  and  even  iiT 
doing  this  it  will  l>e  cai)ricioa»,  for  it  will  take  one  emiuuucej 
and  misft  another,  with  no  apparent  reuon  ;  and  often  when  il 
sky  is  covered  witli  white  clouds,  some  ot  those  cloads  will 
long  tower-like  rofleetious,  and  others  none,  m  arbitrarily  thai 
the  Bpcctutor  is  often  pazzlod  to  find  oat  which  are  the  accepted 
nnd  wliioh  the  rofused.  ^_ 

In  nukuy  cases  of  this  kind  it  will  bo  found  rather  that  the  ey<| 
is,  from  wjint  of  ii»e  aud  caro,  insensible  to  tlie  reflection  than 
that  the  reflection  is  not  there  ;  and  a  little  thought  aud  tareful 
observation  will  show  us  that  what  wo  commcmly  suppose  to  be 
a,  surface  of  uniform  color  h,  Iiuleeil,  iilTeoted  more  or  Ic^  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  hues,  pi'olongcd,  like  tiio  sun  imiige,  from  a 
great  distance,  aud  that  our  appreheosiou  of  its  lugtro,  parity, 
ond  even  of  its  aurface,  in  iii  no  small  degree  dependent  on  our 
f««ling  of  these  multitudinous  hnea,  which  the  continual  motion 
of  thAt  Aurfaco  prevents  us  from  analyzing  or  nndcrstandiog  for 
what  they  are. 

Si.xth  ;  Kipplod  water,  of  which  wo  can  bbo  the  farther  side  of 
the  waves,  will  reflect  a  jwrpendioiilar  lino  clearly,  a  bit  of  iu 
length  being  givGn  on  the  side  uf  each  wave,  and  ejuily  joined 
in.  noen  ot  bytheeye.  But  if  the  line  slope,  ita  reflection  will 
hwiwmt^"*Mid  he  excessively  confused  and  disjointed  ;  andifhori- 
inciiiiod  iDMge*.  zontal,  nearly  invisible.  It  was  this  circumstanoo 
which  prevented  the  red  and  whito  stripe  of  the  ahipa  at  Venice, 
noticed  above,  from  being  visible.  ^M 

Seventh  :  Every  n^fleetion  is  the  image  la  reverse  of  jnstii^^ 
much  of  the  objects  beside  the  waiter,  as  we  could  see  if  we  were 
placed  as  much  under  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  sre  aotuaU} 
f  »>     To  wbnt  fthove  it.     If  an  object  be  so  far  biick  from  th 
u^ii.it""r«m  "^^^^^  that  if  wo  wore  five  feet  under  the  wat 
•bow.  leYe\  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  bank,  then,  stand-' 

iDg  five  feet  above  the  water,  wo  shall  not  bo  able  to  see  ita  iiu- 
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age  nndor  the  rcfloctod  hank.  Hence  the  reflection  of  all  objocta 
that  have  any  slope  back  from  the  water  \n  sliortened,  mid  at  \mt 
disappears  as  wc  rist!  abov«  it.  Lakes  seen  from  a  greut  height 
ajipear  like  plates  of  metal  set  in  tlio  IuikIbuuiw,  relltH-'tiiig  the 
sky  but  nonu  of  thoji-  shores. 

£ighth  :  Any  givuu  point  of  the  object  uboro  the  water  is  ro- 
flccted,  if  reflected  at  all,  at  some  spot  in  a  vurticiJ  lino  bonuatli 
it,  so  long  aa  the  plane  of  the  water  is  horizonta].  On  rippled 
water  a  slight  deflection  aomctimca  takes  place,  and 
the  image  of  a  verticiil  tower  will  alope  a  little 
away  from  the  wind,  owing  to  tho  wiflting  of  the 
image  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  rip|iIe.-<.  On  the  sloping  sidoa 
of  largo  waves  the  deflection  ia  in  projiortion  to  the  tilope.  For 
rough  practice,  after  the  alope  of  the  wave  ia  determined,  let  tho 
artist  turn  his  paper  nntil  it  becomoa  horizontal,  and  then  paint 
the  reflections  of  any  object  upon  it  as  on  love!  water,  and  he 
will  be  right. 

Such  are  tho  most  common  and  general  optictil  laws  which  aro 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  painting  of  water.  Yet, 
in  tho  applicution  of  them,  as  teblM  of  good  or  had  water  paint- 
{ Id.  N«Pii.ny  cf  i"g.  wp  must  bo  cautions  in  the  extreme.  An  ar- 
HrffMrf^nc"  iist  may  know  oil  these  hiw.i,  and  comply  with  them, 

takSr°1bJ'  JlfSrt '""'^*'*  P'^'"*^  *"■'**' '"*'''''™''"'y  >  andhemaybo  igno- 
■••  rant  of  every  one  (if  tlK.ni.iind,  in  tlmirtuni,  and  in 

certain  places,  violate  every  one  of  tiicai,  and  yet  paint  water 
gloriously.  Thouaands  of  cx<)ui8ite  effects  Uiko  place  in  nature, 
ntterly  inexplicable,  and  whicli  can  bo  belicvcrl  only  while  they 
are  seen  ;  the  comhinations  and  applications  of  the  above  laws 
are  so  varied  and  complicated  that  no  knowledge  or  labor  oonld, 
if  applied  analytifally,  ki-i'p  pace  with  them.  Constant  and 
eager  watchfiilncsB,  and  portfolios  filled  with  iictual  statements 
of  water-effect,  drawn  on  tho  spot  and  on  tbo  instant,  aro  worth 
more  to  the  painter  thun  the  most  extended  optic.il  knowledge  ; 
without  these  all  his  knowledge  will  end  in  a  pedantic  falsehood. 
With  these  it  docs  not  matter  Ymv/  grnaa  or  how  daring  hero  and 
there  may  Iw  his  violations  of  this  or  that  law  ;  his  very  trana- 
grcst^ions  will  be  admirable. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  datigerous  principle  to  advanc* 
in  tbese  days  of  idleness.     I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  tmc,  and  mnst 
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be  affirmed.     Of  all  contcmptihlo  critioiBm,  the  mort  to  bo  con- 
temnci]  JK  timt.  wliioli  {tiiiiiidiKi  greut  works  of  art  when  thej 
fight  without  armor,  and  refuses  to  feci  or  aekuowlcdge  thi 
greut  spiritual  refracted  eun  of  their  truth,  heoause  it  has  risci 
at  a  fulee  augle,  and  burst  upon  them  before  its  appointed  timc.^ 
And  yet,  ou  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not  feei- 
injc;,  nor  fancy,  nor  imagination,  so  called,  that  I  have  put  be- 
fore science,  bnt  watohfalness,  experience,  affection  and  tniiit  in.^ 
iiuLiire  ;  and  farther  let  it  1>o  obecrrod,  that  there  is  n  dilTci-«nca^ 
between   tbo  lioeneo  taken   by  one  mau  and  another,   which 
makes  one  license  admirable,  and  the  other  punishable  ;  and 
that  this  difference  is  of  a  kind  sufficiently  discernible  by  ever 
eiirriest  jwnMjn,  tliongli  it  in  not  co  explicable  aa  that  wo  can  be-' 
forehand  8Hy  whero  and  wlicn,  or  even  to  whom,  the  license  ia  to 
he  forgiren.     In  the  Paradiae  of  'I'lDioret,  in  the  Acailomy  of 
Venice,  the  Augcl  is  seen  in  the  distanco  driving  Adam  and  Era 
out  of  the  garden.     Not.  for  Tintoret,  the  leading  io  the  gate     i 
with  coiisolabtoii  or  counsel  ;  his  strange  ardor  of  conception  i^| 
Bccn  here  as  everywhere.     Full  speed  they  fly,  the  angel  and  tho^ 
human  creatures  ;  the  angel  wrapt  in  an  orb  of  light  floats  on, 
stooped  forward  in  his  fierce  flight,  and  doL>a  not  t<iuch  the 
ground ;  the  cbafitised  creatures  rush  before  him  in  abandoned 
terror.     All  this  might  have  been  invented  by  another,  though 
in  other  hands  it  would  a.^'mrerTly  have  bocn  offensive  ;  bnt  one 
circumstance  which  eompletea  the  story  could  have  been  thought 
of  or  dared  by  none  but  TintorcL     The  Augel  casts  a  8Baih>w 
before  him  towards  Adam  and  Eve. 

Now  that  a  globe  oC  light  should  caet  a  shadow  is  a  license,  as 
far  as  more  optica!  matters  arc  concorned,  of  the  most  audacious 
kind.     But  how  beautiful  is  the  circumstance  in  its  application 
here,  showing  that  the  angel,  who  is  light  to  all  else  around     , 
him,  is  darkness  to  those  whom  he  ia  commissioned  to  banisliS 
forever.  ™ 

I  have  before  noticed  the  license  of  Rubens  in  making  his 
horizon  an  oblique  line.     His  object  is  to  carry  the  eyo  to  a 
given  point  in  the  distance.     The  road  winds  to  it,  the  clouds^ 
fly  at  it,  the  troea  nod  to  it,  a  flock  of  sheep  scampor  towards  it 
a  carter  points  hia  whip  at  it,  his  horses  pull  for  it,  the  ^i 
push  for  it,  and  the  horizon  slopes  to  it.     If  tbo  horixon 
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boeu  liorizontal,  it  would  havo  embarrassed  evorytliiog  and 
everybody. 

In  Tomer's  Pas  de  Calais  thoro  is  n  buoy  poiaed  on  tho  ridgo 
of  a  near  wave.  It  casts  Ua  rofloction  TcrtinuHy  down  the  t]»nk 
of  tho  ware,  which  slopes  steeply.  I  eaimot  toll  whether  this  ia 
a  UcensB  or  a  mistake  ;  I  suspect  the  latter,  for  the  »amo  thing 
occurs  Dot  unfreqiiotttly  in  Turner's  setts  ;  but  I  nai  ahnost  cer- 
tain that  it  would  h»vo  been  done  wilfully  in  tliia  case,  oren  had 
the  mistake  been  poiatod  ont,  for  tho  vertical  line  ia  necesmrj 
to  tho  pirr.uru,  and  the  oye  ia  m  litlte  luriiKtomod  l-o  catoh  the 
real  bearing  of  tho  reticctions  on  the  glopcs  of  waves  that  it  docs 
not  feci  the  fault 

In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  tho  Utfizii  at  Florence,  olt  tho 
Tribune,  there  are  two  (ti>-f;illed  Claudes;  one  a  pretty  wooded 
laudfcapc,  I  think  a  copy,  the  other  a  marine  with  architwture, 
very  sweet  iind  genuine.  Tho  sun  is  fletHntr  at  the 
ceatvu  or  crruta  siuo  oi  ttie  picture,  it  ci^ts  ik  lODg  stream  of  light 
.5  a»ud^c"n)T?  u|K>n  tlio  wntor.  This  stream  of  light  is  oblique, 
and  comes  from  tho  horizon,  whore  it  is  under  the 
sun,  to  a  point  near  tho  centre  of  the  picture.  If  this  had  Lccn 
done  as  a  license,  it  would  bo  nn  instance  of  nioat  absurd  and 
niijostiliiible  license,  us  the  fnnlt  ia  detected  by  the  eye  In  a  mo- 
ment, and  there  is  no  oeeasioa  nor  excuse  for  it.  But  I  imii^ne 
it  to  be  an  instance  rather  of  tho  harm  of  imperfect  science. 
Taking  his  impnession  i nit tiuc lively  from  nature,  Claude  usually 
did  vhtit  is  right  and  put  his  reSection  vertically  under  the  sun  ; 
probably,  however,  ho  had  read  in  some  treatise  on  optics  that 
every  point  in  this  reflection  wiis  in  a  vertical  plane  betweeu  the 
ann  and  spectator  ;  or  he  might  have  noticed  walking  on  the 
shore  that  the  retlection  ciime  straight  from  tho  sun  to  his  feet, 
and  inUMiding  to  indioute  the  [Ktsition  of  tlie  spt'ct.ator,  drew  in 
his  next  picture  the  reflection  sloping  to  tho  supposed  point,  tho 
error  being  excusable  euough,  aud  plausible  enough  to  have  been 
lately  revived  and  systematized,* 

*  Por«^'(i"Gi>nvorgenPeof  Pprpendiciilars."  Ihavenot  spaoehBroto 
cuter  into  any  k-nglhy  cxposuru  of  tlitn  mUinke,  but  reiisuuiug  in  Toili;- 
oaldy  iiunccpssiiry.  the  appciil  to  exp^Timrnt  lioiiMC  easy.  Every  picture 
In  the  ntpnmcnlatiou,  as  litforc  elated,  of  ii  vti-tioJ  platy  uf  gliisn.  wilU  wh«l 
mll^t  \fa  »oin  through  it,  drawa  on  its  gurface.     Let  a  vertical  plutG  of 
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lu  tho  picture  of  Oayp,  2fo.  83  in  the  Dalwich  Gallery,  the 
post  at  the  ond  of  Ibo  bank  casts  three  or  four  radiating  reflec- 
tions. This  is  Tiflibly  neither  iieonii>  nor  half  science,  but  puro 
ignorance.  Again,  in  the  pictnro  ottribntod  to  Panl  Potter,  Xo. 
178,  Dulwich  Oallory,  1  Itelicvo  imiHt  pwiph^  tnust  fwl,  the  mo- 
ment they  look  at  it,  that  there  ia  eomctlung  wrong  with  the 
waU'r,  thai  it  loolui  odd,  and  hard.  a;id  like  ioo  ur  lead ;  and 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  reason  of  the  impresaio 
— ^for  when  thoy  ga  near  thoy  will  find  ifc  smooth  and  luRtro' 
and  prettily  painted — yet  they  will  not  bo  able  to  shako  off  t 
unploaisarit  mtvM  of  iU  U^ng  Hke  »  plate  of  bad  mirror  uet  in 
model  hmdacBpo  among  mosa,  mthcr  than  like  a  pond.  The 
reason  in.  thai  while  thi«  wiil-i*r  n*i;(MvoH  clear  retlections  fnmi  Uie 
fence  and  hedge  on  the  left,  and  is  everywhere  smooth  and  evi- 
dently cjtpablo  uf  giving  true  images,  it  yet  reflects  none  of 
cowa. 

In  tho  VandoToldo  (113)  there  is  not  a  lino  of  ripplo  or  a 
in  any  part  of  the  sen;  it  ia  absolutely  windless,  and  the  near 
boat  cast^  iU  imngo  with  great  tklclity,  which  being  unprolonged 
downwards  informs  ua  thiit  the  calm  ia  perfect,  (Role  V.,)  and 
being  niishortened  inforniH  us  that  we  are  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  or  ne-arly  so.  (Rule  VII.)  Yet  underneath  the  vessel  on 
the  right,  the  gray  shade  which  stjinds  for  reflection  breaks  off 
ini mediately,  dcsoendiug  like  smoke  a  little  way  below  tho  hull, 
then  buving  the  mast))  and  sails  cnlirL^Iy  unnicorde<L  This  I 
imagine  to  be  not  ignorance,  but  anjostifiablc  license.  \'»ndo- 
velde  evidently  desired  to  give  an  imjireswion  of  great  extent  of 
surface,  and  thought  that  if  he  gave  tlie  reflection  more  faiLh- 
fully,  aa  tho  tops  of  the  masta  wonld  come  down  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  8urf;UM?,  (Imy  would  destroy  the  evidence  of  diKUncc, 
and  appear  to  get  the  Bhip  abovo  tho  boat  instead  of  beyond  it. 

g1aa!<  bn  taken,  and  wherever  it  Ik  pliKjeil,  wlit'Lltor  llui  Kun  bo  nt  its  Bide  or 
at  ItH  c<!iiLr«,  tlie  rc-lli-clirm  witi  alwuys  bit  fuittid  in  a  vertiual  lino  under  tlie 
ftun.  piirulU'l  Willi  Lln!  silk-  of  tliu  g]a»s.  Thu  pauo  of  (luy  window  loiAiiig  lo 
»eii  is  ilII  iIic  iipimnitufj  nuce^'sary  for  tlim  experlmeiit,  and  yet  il  in  nut  kwg 
since  ttiU^  vi>ry  prlnplplo  v.-)is  ditipiUi.'d  wllli  me  liy  a  inuu  of  much  lasto  awl 
informution.  wlio  t<u|)tiui^H}  Tiirucr  lu  bt;  wrun^  in  dmwing  tliercflMltoo 
iTiRilKht  dowu  at  itic  side  of  IiIh  picture,  ua  iu  liiu  Ijnocaster  SMidA,  »n4  li- 
Dumerable  other  iufilaaoes. 
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I  doubt  not  in  gnch  awkwai-d  hnnds  that  such  would  indood  have 
hnQU  the  case,  hut  he  is  nul  on  Unit  act-imnt  lo  bu  uxmitied  for 
paiuting  liig  surfiice  with  gray  horizuuul  hues,  us  is  doue  by 
nautically-dispoacd  nhildron  ;  for  no  dositriicCion  of  dutftnco  in 
the  ocean  x&  bo  serious  a  Iosh  iir  ilnit  of  \l»  liquidity.  It  is  hotter 
to  feel  a  want  of  extent  in  tho  eoa,  than  an  oxtont  which  we 
might  walk  upon  or  pluy  at  hilliarda  upon. 

Among  all  the  pictures  of  Oaualetto,  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  they  are  not  a  tuw,  I  romemlior  bnt  one  or  two  where  there 
ix  any  Tariation  from  one  method  of  treatment  of  the  water. 
iH.  ABii  Cum-  ^*'  «l"i<'8''  always  covers  the  whole  spiion  of  il  with 
"••"•  one  monotonous  ripple,  composed  of  a  coat  of  woll- 

choscn,  but  perfoiitly  opatjiie  itiid  Hmtioth  soa-grwon,  coveivil  with 
a  certain  number,  I  cannot  state  the  oxaot  average,  hut  it  varies 
from  throe  hundred  and  lifty  to  four  hundred  and  upwards,  ao- 
eording  to  thp  extent  of  canvas  to  bo  coverpd.  of  white  concavo 
touches,  which  are  very  properly  symbolical  of  ripple. 

And,  as  the  canal  rotirca  back  from  tho  eye,  he  very  geometri- 
cally dimluishet)  the  si/o  <if  hli*  ri]iplH8^  until  he  arrives  at  an 
oven  field  of  apparently  smooth  wator.  By  our  sixth  rule,  ihia 
rippling  water  m  it  retires  should  show  more  and  more  of  tho 
reflection  of  tho  skv  .ihovo  it,  and  Icsa  and  loss  of  that  of  objects 
beyond  it.  until,  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  down  the  canal, 
tho  whole  field  of  water  should  be  one  oven  gray  or  blue,  the 
color  of  tho  eky  receiving  no  reflections  whatever  of  other  ob- 
jects. What  docs  Caiialotto  do?  Exactly  in  proportion  as  ho 
retires,  he  displays  inore  and  more  of  the  rtiflection  of  objects, 
and  leaH  and  hm  of  tlie  sky,  until,  tliree  huuili'od  yardd  away,  all 
the  houses  are  reflected  as  clear  and  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  lake. 

This,  again,  is  wilful  and  inexcusable  violation  of  truth,  of 
which  the  reawou,  as  in  tho  last  case,  is  the  painter's  eonscions- 
nesB  of  woaknosa.  It  is  ono  of  tho  inost  diflicult  tilings  in  tho 
world  to  vxprusa  tlie  light  reflection  of  the  blue  sky  on  a  distant 
ripple,  and  t<>  nuake  the  eye  understand  the  cause  of  tlio  color, 
and  tho  motion  of  the  apparently  Bniooth  water,  especially  where 
there  are  bnildings  above  to  be  reflected,  for  the  eye  never  un- 
derstands tho  want  of  the  rotleotiori.  Hut  it  iij  the  oauiest  and 
mostugroeablu  thing  in  the  world  to  give  the  inverted  imago  :  it 
occupies  a  Tasl  space  of  otherwise  troublesome  distanoe  in  the 
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simplest  wajr  poasiblOf  and  u  understood  by  the  c;c  at  one 
Ilonco  Caoftlctto  is  ghid.  as  any  other  inferior  workman  woul 
Ue,  not  tu  say  ultligiHl,  tu  {.'iv»  llio  rollcetioue  iu  tin.-  ilistaiict 
But  when  he  comes  up  close  to  the  ^^ptx^iator,  he  tinda  tt 
nnooth  surface  just  as  troublesome  near,  aa  the  ripple  wonic 
have  been  far  o IT.  It  is  a  verj- ner^'oua  thing  (or  an  ignorant 
artist  to  have  a  groat  space  of  Tacant  smooth  water  to  deal  with, 
close  U)  him,  ton  fur  dtiwn  to  taku  reflections  from  buildings, 
and  yet  which  miiet  be  juaiie  to  hwk  Hut  aud  retiring  and  traiiK' 
parent.  Canalctto,  with  hi.i  KfM-j^tfen,  did  not  at  all  feel  him- 
Kslf  (y[ual  to  anything  of  this  kind,  and  had  therefore  no 
Bourco  but  in  the  white  tinichcs  hI>ovo  described,  which  oocu| 
the  alarming  Bpueo  without  any  troublosome  ncfCiwity  for  know| 
edge  or  inveiUion,  ami  Hiipply  by  their  gnuhiul  diniiuution  soi 
means  of  oxpro^ing  rotircmont  of  surface.  It  Is  easily  undc 
stood,  therefore,  why  he  should  adopt  this  system,  which  ia  jt 
what  any  awkward  workiimu  would  natiiraiiy  cling  to,  trusting 
to  the  inaccuracy  of  obsorration  of  the  public  to  secure  him 
from  detection. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  it  is  not  the  mistake  or  the  license 
itself,  it  is  not  the  infringement  of  this  or  that  law  which  cod- 
demns  the  picture,  but  it  is  the  s]>irit  and  habit  of  mind  in 
w.  wiiyuiipat-  which  the  license  ia  t^kcu,  the  cowardice  or  blunt- 
°**'"'^  netts  of  feeling,  which  infects  evtrry  part  alike,  and 

deprives  the  whole  picture  of  vitality.  Canalctto,  had  he  been  a 
groat  painter,  might  havo  oast  his  mfleotious  wherever  ho  chose, 
and  rippled  the  water  whercYcr  ho  chose,  and  painted  hia  sea 
sloping  if  hti  chutitf,  and  neitiier  I  nor  any  ouu  ch<c  should  liaro 
dareil  to  say  a  word  against  him  ;  but  he  is  a  little  and  n  bad 
painter,  and  so  continues  everywhere  multiplying  and  magnifv- 
ing  mistiikes.  and  adding  apathy  to  error,  uutil  nothing  can  any 
more  tw  pardonod  in  him.  If  it  bo  but  remembered  that  every 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  those  midtitudinons  ripples  is  iu  nature  « 
mirror  which  catches,  according  to  its  position,  either  the  image 
of  the  aky  or  of  the  silvei-  beaks  of  tho  gondolas,  or  of  their 
black  bodies  and  scarlet  draperies,  or  of  the  white  marble,  or 
the  green  soa-wecd  on  tho  low  stones,  it  cannot  but  be  fult  that 
those  waves  would  havo  something  more  of  color  upon  them 
tlian  that  opaque  dead  green.    Green  they  are  by  their  own  n»- 
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tnre,  bnt  it  is  a  transpurent  and  emoraM  hno,  mixing  itself  with 
the  thonsiind  iff!wl,(i(!  tints  without  mvrpowTrin^  tlin  wmkest 
of  them  ;  uud  tliu:?,  in  ovcrj  uno  of  those  individual  waves,  tho 
truths  of  color  aro  contradicted  by  CtinaleCto  by  tUo  thuusuud. 

Venice  in  sad  and  silent  now,  to  what  she  vrsi»  in  hia  time  ;  the 
canaU  arc  choked  gnkdually  imo  liy  one,  and  the  foul  water  Upa 
more  anil  moru  aliiggishly  against  the  rent  foundations  ;  hut 
evon  yet,  could  I  but  place  tho  reader  at  tho  early  morning  on 
the  quay  below  the  Kialtu,  whuii  tho  market  boald,  full  ladoii, 
flout  into  groups  of  golden  color,  and  lot  bim  vatck  tho  dash- 
ing of  the  water  itl)Out  tTieir  glittering  slaely  hcadA,  and  under 
the  shadowg  of  tho  vine  leaves,  and  sliow  him  tho  purple  of  tho 
gnii»e*t  and  the  fig8,  and  the  glowing  of  the  acarlot  gourds  carried 
away  in  long  streams  upon  tho  wavea,  and  among  them,  tho 
crimson  Rs\\  baskets,  plashing  and  sparkling,  and  flaming  as  the 
morning  i^uu  falls  on  their  wot  tawny  nidoH,  and  above,  tho 
painted  kuIIs  of  the  Hehing  bouts,  orange  and  white,  scarlet  and 
blue,  and  better  than  all  euch  florid  color,  tho  naked,  bronzed, 
burning  IJmba  of  the  eeamen,  the  hist  of  the  old  Venetian  raw), 
who  yet  keep  the  right  Giorgionc  color  on  their  hrow*  and 
boBoms,  in  strange  tiontrast  with  tho  sallow  sotisiud  degradation 
of  tbo  creatures  that  live  in  the  caf<:8  of  the  Piazza,  ho  would 
not  be  merciful  to  Cunaletto  any  more. 

Yet  oven  Canalotto.  in  relation  to  the  trnths  he  had  l<i  paint, 
jg  spiritual,  faithful,  powerful,  compared  to  the  Dutnh  painters 
of  sea.  It  is  easily  understood  why  his  green  jiaint  and  eoneavo 
ltd.  Tbenutcii  tu"«bo8  shoiild  be  thought  eipressivo  of  tho  water 
psuitcnotMk.  oj,  which  the  real  colors  are  not  to  be  discerned  hut 
by  attention,  which  is  never  given  ;  but  it  is  not  bo  easily  under- 
stood, coDsideriug  how  many  there  are  who  love  the  sea,  and 
look  at  it,  that  Vondovelde  and  such  others  should  be  tolerated. 
As  I  before  said,  I  feel  utterly  hopelcsa  in  adilrcasing  the  ailmir- 
ors  of  these  men,  because  I  do  not  know  wbut  it  is  in  their 
works  which  is  supposed  to  b«  like  nature.  Founj  appears  to  mo 
to  curdle  and  cream  on  the  wave  sides  and  to  fly,  flashing  from 
their  crests,  and  not  to  bfi  set  astride  upon  them  like  a  peruke  ; 
and  waves  apppar  to  me  to  fall,  and  plunge,  and  toss,  and  nod, 
kud  crash  over,  and  not  to  curl  up  liko  ehavinga  ;  and  water  ap- 
pears to  me,  when  it  is  gray,  to  have  the  gray  of  Btormy  air 


mixed  with  its  own  dcop,  heavy,  thmidoroua,  threatening  bine 
and  not  the  gra;  of  the  lirat  cou^  of  cheap  paint  on  a  dual  dour ;' 
Hud  many  other  »ucU  things  ujipear  to  mo  which,  us  far  aa  I  can 
conjecture  by  what  is  admired  uC  niarino  painting,  appear  tu  no 
one  e\m ;  yet  I  slinll  have  something  more  to  say  abont  these 
men  pTCiicnily,  with  respect  to  the  effect  they  liare  bad  npon 
Turner  ;  and  Bomething  more,  I  hope,  hereafter,  witli  tlie  help 
of  ilhistration. 

There  is  a  seo-pioco  of  Rnysdael's  in  thel^uvro*  which, 
though  nothing  rery  remarLuihlo  in  any  quahty  of  arty  ia  at  least 
forceful,  agreuublo,  and,  as  fiu-,a&  it  goes,  natural  ;  the  wavi-ti 
have  much  freedom  o£  action,  and  ]>ower  of  color ; 
Ciwida,  and  Sal-    the  wind  blows  Imrd  over  the  shore,  and  the  whole 
picture  may  be  Btudied  with  profit  as  »  proof  thai 
tlio  doflciency  of  color  and  ercrytliing  else  in   Buckhuysen' 
worka,  is  no  ftiult  of  the  Dutch  sea.    There  ia  sublimity  an^ 
power  in  every  Held  of  uaturo  from  the  polo  to  the  line  ;  ar 
though  the  painters  of  one  country  ore  often  better  and  grcatei 
nDiverSdliy,  than  those  of  another,  tlnx  is  less  because  the  suW' 
jects  of  art  are  wanting  anywhere,  than  because  one  country  or 
one  age  breeds  mighty  and  thinking  mnn,  and  another  none.       ^| 

Buysdacl's  paintiugof  falling  wiiter  and  brook  Bcenory  is  also^ 
generally  agreeable — more  than  agreeable  it  ctin  hardly  be  con- 
sidered.    Thoi*e  appears  iiu  exertion  vl   mind  in  luiy  of 
works  :  nor  are  they  calculated  to  produce  either  hai'ni  or 
by  their  feeble  influence.     Tliey  are  good  furniture  piotareB, 
worthy  of  praise,  and  undceorving  of  blame- 

*  In  Iho  last  (vlition  of  thin  work  was  Ihe  following  pasiuigr  :  — "  I  wish 
BuysdoGl  had  pdQCcd  one  or  two  mii^li  i^as.  I  l>clicvc  if  tic  hiid  he  mighty. 
have  SATcd  the  Tiniiftppy  public  fmin  much  grievous  Tictimixiog.  botli  ii^l 
mind  and  pockrt,  for  he  would  hnvo  shown  tlwt  Viirid^^vwliln  and  Back-^' 
hnysen  were  not  quitn  Hea-doUie». "  Tim  writer  hjw  lo  thiink  the  editor  of 
Murray'a  Handtiook  of  Pninting  In  Tl.nly  for  poiQliai!  nut  llic  D7(^r>li|;li' 
He  h*Ml  posfgiid  many  day*  in  thv  Loiirre  Ijpfort;  llie  almvo  passage  w; 
wriltun.  but  hwd  nol  bwn  in  [he  habil  of  pauslns  Ion;:  itnywhtiv  cxL-opl  i 
the  lust  two  rooms,  conmiuinif  Uie  pLctureti  of  Hk  Ilnliiio  school.  Tlia 
conJTCture,  howorer.  »bciws  tlini  he  had  uol  Ill-i^timuKHl  Uw  power  of 
Kuysdael :  nor  does  he  cou&idur  it  uh  in  unywi»u  unfitting  him  for  the 
lie  has  undertaken,  that  for  every  hour  pnssed  in  ga]]erlc3  he  has  passcrf  do, 
on  the  sea-^liore. 
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Tho  Bens  of  Claade  ere  the  finoat  pieces  of  water- jiaiutmg  ia 
ancient  iirt.  I  do  not  say  that  I  like  thftn,  because  they  apjiear 
to  Uif  eolectioiiii  of  the  particular  mojiieut  wlieii  the  «ea  Is  most 
insipid  &nd  charact>erlcss  ;  bat  I  thiuk  that  thoy  are  exceedingly 
true  to  the  forms  and  time  selected,  or  ut  leiutt  thut  the  llitc  in- 
etances  of  them  ore  so,  of  wliich  there  are  oxeoodingly  few. 

Ou  the  right  hand  of  oiio  of  the  marines  of  Salvator,  in  tho 
Pitti  palace,  there  is  o.  pa-ssage  of  Bea  reflecting  the  ^uiiriiiC),  which 
is  thoroughly  good,  imd  very  like  Turner  ;  tho  rest  of  the  picture, 
as  tho  one  opi>08ite  to  it,  utterly  virtueless.  I  have  not  seen 
any  other  instance  of  SalvtLtor's  painting  water  with  any  care,  it 
IB  udiially  as  conventional  as  the  rest  of  his  work,  yet  conven- 
tionalism id  perhaps  nior<;  tohinihlc  in  water.piunting  than  else- 
where ;  and  if  hie  trees  and  rooks  had  been  good,  the  I'irers 
might  have  been  generally  iiecoptwl  without  iihjeetioii. 

Tho  merits  of  Poussia  as  a  sea  or  water  (lointer  may.  I  think, 
bo  suiBciently  detennined  by  llie  Dehige  in  the  Louvre,  where 
•«.   mdioiu     *^*  breaking  up  of  the  fonntnins  of  tho  deep  is 
typified  by  the  piipBizing  of  a  wherry  over  a  weir. 

In  tho  outer  poreh  of  St.  Mark's  itt  Venice,  among  the  rnusa- 
icB  on  tho  roof,  there  ia  a  repreeeutiition  of  the  dolugc.  The 
ground  is  dark  blue  ;  the  rain  is  represented  in  bright  white  an- 
dulatiug  piirallel  atrifjes  ;  betweeu  these  8tri|)es  is  seen  the  massy 
ontline  of  the  ark,  a  bit  between  each  stripe,  Tcry  dark  and 
hardly  distinguish  able  from  tho  sky  ;  but  it  has  a  square  win- 
dow with  a  bright  golden  border,  which  glitters  ont  tonnjiicu 
onsly,  and  leads  the  eye  to  the  rest — tlio  sea  below  is  ahnost  con- 
cealed with  dead  bodies. 

On  the  font  of  the  church  of  San  Frediano  at  Lucca,  there  is 
a  representation  of — possibly — the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  in 
tho  Red  Sea.  The  sea  is  typilicd  by  nndiilating  Iwuidfl  (»f  etone, 
each  hand  composed  of  three  plie.*!  (almost  the  same  type  is  to  bo 
seen  in  the  gluss-painting  uf  the  twelfth  and  tliirteentU  centu- 
ries, as  especially  at  Clmrtres).  Those  bauds  would  perhaps  be 
hardly  felt  as  very  aqueous,  but  for  the  fish  which  arc  interwoven 
with  them  in  a  complicated  manner,  their  heiids  appearing  at 
one  side  of  every  bund,  :iTid  their  tails  ut  the  other. 

Both  of  these  representatives  uf  deluge,  urchaie  and  rude  as 
they  we,  I  consider  bettor,  more  suggestive,  more  inventive,  mid 
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more  Batumi,  than  Poasain's.  Indeed,  this  is  not  Raying  Anj^| 
tiling  Tory  depreciator)*,  as  regards  the  St.  Mark's  one,  for  tlie 
glittering  of  the  golden  window  through  tlie  rain  is  wondurluU)' 
woll  concciTcd,  and  almost  deceptive,  looking  aa  if  it  had  jnst 
canght  a  gleam  of  sunlight  on  its  panes,  and  there  is  some- 
thing very  sublime  in  the  gloain  of  tliin  Hglit  itbove  the  Heating 
oorjiBes.  But  the  other  instaneo  is  sufficiently  grotesque  and 
imjwrfect.  and  yet,  I  ejumk  with  perfect  seriousness,  it  is,  Ih 
tliink,  very  far  prcferuhle  to  PouAAin'R.  ^| 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  jnst  medinm  between  the  mean- 
ness and  apathy  of  Hiieh  ii  uonceptiun  as  his,  and  the  extrava- 
ganee,  still  more  contemptible,  with  which  the  suhjcct  haa  been 
treated  in  modern  dityH.**  I  am  not  aware  that  1  can  refer  to 
any  instructive  example  of  thia  intoriiiediate  oourHo,  for  I  (ear 
the  reader  is  by  this  time  wearied  of  hearing  of  Turner,  and  tJ 
plate  of  Tnmer's  picture  of  the  dclnge  is  bo  rare  that  it  is  of  ni 
nsc  to  refer  to  it. 

It  seems  exceedingly  atrangc  that  the  great  Venetian  painters 
should  have  left  lis  no  instance,  m  ti%r  as  I  know,  of  any  man'ne 
effccta  earefiiliy  studied.  As  already  noted.  whatcvcrjrtiSKagps  of 
sea  occur  in  their  backgrounds  are  merely  broad 
ma  Fioreiiiiin--.  cxtenl^  of  bine  or  green  anrface,  fine  in  color,  and 
coming  dark  naually  against  the  horJKon,  well 
enough  to  be  understood  as  sea.  (yet  even  that  not  always  with- 
out the  help  til  a  t^bip,)  bnt  utterly  unregarded  in  all  questions 
of  completion  and  detail.  Tlie  water  oven  in  Titian's  laudscain 
14  almost  always  violently  though  grandly  cuiiventionid,  and  sel- 
dom forms  an  inijjortiiut  feature.  Among  the  religiuurf  suhools 
very  sweet  motives  occur,  but  nothing  which  for  a  moment  can 
be  considered  ii^  real  water- painting.  Penigino's  sea  ia  usually 
very  hoantif  ully  felt;  bis  river  in  the  froeco  of  S".  Maddalena 
at  Florence  is  freely  indicated,  and  looks  level  and  clear ;  the 
reflections  of  the  treoa  given  with  a  rapid  zigzjig  Htroke  of  the 
brush.  On  the  whole,  I  8Ui>poHe  that  the  best  imitations  of  level 
water  surface  to  be  found  in  ancient  art  arc  in  the  clear  Flemish 

*  I  am  here,  of  course,  Kpoakiti}*  of  tho  tnmtmtnt  of  Uui  subject  m  a 
lunrtsciipe  nnly  ;  many  miqility  examples  of  Its  ciiDctptioa  occur  where  the 
ftsfi,  find  nil  nthf^r  adjuncta,  up;  cmiroly  KubaGrvlant  lo  tbe  Agnrcs,  as  wiUi 
Rollutrllu  UDLk  M.  Angclo. 
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landscapes.  Onjp's  are  nsnally  very  satiafactorj^  but  even  the 
best  of  these  attain  nothing  more  than  the  agreeable  snggestion 
of  calm  pond  or  river.  Of  any  tolerable  representation  of  water 
in  agitation,  or  under  any  circumstances  that  bring  out  its 
power  and  character,  I  know  no  instance  ;  and  the  more  capa- 
ble of  noble  treatment  the  subject  happens  to  be,  the  more  man- 
ifest invariably  is  the  painter's  want  of  feeling  in  every  efEort, 
and  of  knowledge  in  every  line. 


TltEitB  are  few  men  among  modem  luDdaoape  paiDtora^  who 
cannot  jmiut  quiet  water  at  least  suggestively,  if  not  faitUfally. 
TliuM!  vrbo  are  iucapablu  of  doing  thii;^  would  scafcel}'  be  cuueid- 

^ ered  artists  at  all ;  and  anything  like  tKo  ripples 

of  tho  racdcniB  In  of  Canalctto,  or  the  block  ahadowii  of  Vtindevolde, 
icr"  TE«'i»kM*of  would  be  looked  upon  as  moat  unjiromising,  even 
'  in  the  work  of  a  novice.     Among  tlitwc  who  most 

folly  approciutc  and  render  the  cjualitios  of  space  and  Gurfaoo  iu 
calm  water,  perliapa  Copley  Fielding  sUiuds  tirut,  Uis  c:(paii9C8 
of  windless  lake  are  among  the  most  perfect  passages  of  his 
works  ;  for  he  can  givo  aurface  as  well  as  depth,  and  make  his 
lake  look  not  only  clear,  but,  whioh  is  far  more  difHoult,  1ns- 
trous.  He  is  loss  de]K^nileiii  tluui  mtML  of  our  arlitits  upon  reflec- 
tions; and  can  give  substance,  transparency,  and  extent,  wherci 
another  painter  would  bo  reduced  to  pai>cr  ;  and  he  is  exquisitely 
rt^finod  in  his  oxpreasion  of  distant  breadth,  by  the  delicalo  lino 
of  ripple  inUM-rupting  tho  reflection,  and  by  aerial  rjualitica  of 
color.  Kotliing,  indeed,  can  ba  purer  or  more  re0ned  than  his 
general  feding  of  lake  sentiment,  were  it  not  for  a  want  of  sim- 
plicity— a  foujnetis  for  prot.ty,  rather  than  inipresslve  color,  and 
a  uonaeqnent  want  of  some  of  tho  higher  expression  of  repoue. 

Hnnilreds  of  men  might  bo  named,  whose  works  are  highly 
instructive  in  the  management  of  calm  water.  De  Wint  is  nin- 
gidarly  powerfiJ  and  certain,  exrinisitely  bright  and  Tigoroos  in 
|i  Tii«PBhnriv.  ^'^^'•^*     'l"^*'  late  John  Varley  produced  some  noble 

Sdtand.^wl"^-'^  '^"^^S^'*-  ^  ^'"^''  ^'^"'  *^'"**  ^^*"  y'"""  **"' 
works  by  J.  Uolland,  whioh  were,  I  think,  as  near 
perfection  as  water-color  can  be  carried— for  iona  fide  tmth. 
refined  and  finished  to  the  highest  degxe*.  But  tlm  power  of 
modern  arti^ta  is  not  lirought  out  until  they  have  greater  diffi- 
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cultiee  to  etruggle  with.  Staud  for  half  aa  hour  b«eii]e  the  fait 
of  Scliaffhftniipn,  on  tho  north  side  where  the  rapidn 
•r  hdWht  .ud  »ii>- are  long,  and  wstch  liow  the  vault  of  water  first 
'■  bendH,  unhmken,  in  pure,  poliKliod  velocity,  ovor 
tho  arching  rocks  at  tho  brow  of  Ihc  uaUiiiict,  covering  them 
with  a  dome  of  crystal  twenty  feet  thick-~t)o  swift  that  its  mo- 
tion  is  tuieeen  except  when  a  foam  globe  from  ahoro  darta  over 
it  like  a  falling  star  ;  and  how  the  trees  are  lighted  above  It  un- 
der all  their  leaves,  iLt  t.'ie  innUtnt  that  it  breaks  into  fuaiii  ;  uud 
how  ilII  the  hollows  of  that  foum  burn  with  green  fire  like  eo 
much  shattering  ehrysopnuie  ;  and  ho«',  ever  and  uiiou,  startling 
you  with  i(K  wbit«  llatth,  a  jet  of  spray  leups  hissiug  out  of  tlio 
fall  like  a  rocket,  hursting  in  the  wind  and  driven  away  in  diut, 
filling  the  air  with  light  ;  and  how,  through  the  curdling 
wreaths  of  the  restlost;,  ertishitig  ahyns  holow,  the  blue  of  tim 
water,  paled  b)-  tho  foam  in  lU  body,  shows  purer  than  the  sky 
through  white  rain-eluiul ;  wliile  tlie  eliuddoriiig  iris  stuops  in 
tremulous  stillness  vwr  all,  fading  and  llushing  alternately 
through  the  cliokiiig  spray  and  shattered  sunshine,  hiding  It»elf 
at  last  among  the  thick  golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in 
gympathy  with  the  wild  water ;  tlieir  dripping  miteses  lifted  at 
intervals,  like  sheaves  of  luiiiled  corn,  by  some  stronger  guah 
from  the  cataract,  and  bowed  again  upon  the  mog^y  niekft  sa  its 
roar  dies  away  ;  the  dew  gushirig  from  their  thick  branches 
through  drooping  clnsters  of  emerald  heritage,  and  s|wirk!nig  in 
whit*  threads  along  the  dark  rotkB  of  the  shore,  feeding  the 
lichens  which  chase  and  checker  them  with  purple  and  silver. 
1  belicTC,  when  you  have  «tonil  by  this  for  half  an  hour,  you  will 
have  (liacovercd  that  there  is  Bomcthing  more  i?i  naturu  tliiin  lias 
1 1.  AB  gtrm  bj  ^**"  given  Uy  RuyBdael.  Probably  you  will  not  he 
K««dcU.  much  dispoi-ed  to  tliink  of  luiy  mortal  work  at  the 

time  ;  hut  when  yon  look  baek  to  what  you  liavo  scon,  and  aic 
tnchned  to  compait^  it  witli  art,  you  will  i-emeniber — or  ought  to 
rememl)er — Nesfield.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  feeling, 
both  for  the  color  and  tho  spiritiiality  of  u  great  waterfall  ;  ex- 
quisitely delicate  in  his  management  of  the  changeful  veil  of 
spray  or  mist ;  just  in  his  curves  and  contonrs  ;  and  unequalled 
in  oolor  except  hy  Turner,  None  of  oar  water-color  painters 
oftD  approach  him  in  the  management  of  the  variable  hues  of 
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clear  vater  OTCr  veeded  rocks  ;  bat  his  feeling  for  it  often  leads 
bim  a  little  too  far,  aud,  like  Copley  Fielding,  ho  losets  sight  o^M 
simplicity  and  dignity  for  thfl  Rake  of  delicacy  or  prettineg*,^^ 
His  waterfalls  ar<?,  however,  unoquallod  in  their  way  ;  and,  if  he 
would  rcDiemhcr,  that  in  all  eiirh  scenes  there  is  much  gloom  as 
well  at)  much  H|)lendor,  and  relieve  the  litatro  of  his  attractivaj 
pu£8agc3  of  color  with  more  dellnite  uud  prevalent  grays,  anc 
give  a  little  more  suLifitauce  to  parte  of  his  pictnre  unaffected  by 
spray,  his  work  would  l>e  nearly  porfoct.     His  Boas  are  also  most 
instructive  ;  a  little  confused  in  chiaroscuro,  but  refined  in  form 
and  admirable  in  color.  ^1 

J.  D.  [larding  is,  I  think,  nearly  unequalled  iu  the  dratoirt^^ 
of  running  water.  I  do  not  know  what  Staufield  would  do  ;  I 
have  never  seen  an  important  j>iece  of  turrent  drawn  by  him  ;  hut 
I  believe  even  he  could  Bcarcely  contend  with  the 
waipr-drnwinR  of  magnilicent  abatidon  of  Harding's  brush.  There  is 
■  '  "*■  perhaps  nothing  which  tells  more  in  the  drawing 
of  water  than  decisive  and  swift  execution  ;  for,  in  a  rapid  touch 
the  hand  natumlly  ta\h  into  the  very  curve  of  projection  whichfl 
is  the  abHolutfi  truth  ;  while  in  slow  finiBh,  all  precision  of  curve™ 
and  character  i8  certain  to  be  lost,  except  under  the  hand  of  an 
unusually  powerful  master.  Out  XIarding  has  both  knowledge 
and  velocity,  and  the  fall  of  his  torrents  ia  beyond  praise  ;  irapa- 
fciont,  chafing,  subfitantial,  shattering,  crystalline,  and  capri- 
cious ;  full  of  various  fonn,  yet  all  apparently  instimtaneons  and 
accidental,  nothing  cunventiouolr  nothing  depoudent  upon  par- 
allel linog  or  radiating  curves ;  all  broken  up  aud  daahed  to 
pieces  over  the  irrognlar  rock,  and  yet  all  in  unity  of  motion. 
The  color  aleo  of  his  falling  and  bright  water  is 

t  B.     Kt»  color :  ..,  ..I,  ,.. 

■11(1  iiuiiiLiiiK  of  very  perfect ;  but  m  the  dark  and  level  parts  of 
his  torrents  he  has  taken  up  a  had  gray,  which 
has  hurt  eome  of  his  bt«L  pictures.  Uiit  gray  in  shadows  nndor 
rooks  or  dark  reflections  is  admirable  ;  but  it  is  when  the-sitean 
is  in  full  light,  luid  uuaffoctcd  by  reflections  in  dislanco,  that  he 
gets  wrong.  We  believe  that  the  fault  is  in  a  want  of  expression 
of  darkness  in  the  color,  making  it  appear  like  u  positive  hue  of 
the  water,  for  which  it  ie  much  too  dead  and  cold. 

Etarding seldom  paints  sea,  and  it  is  veil  for  Stanfleld  that  he 
does  not,  or  the  latter  would  have  to  look  to  his  orown.    All 
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that  wc  have  sceu  from  hitt  haud  is,  as  coast  sea,  quito  faultless  ; 
we  only  urish  he  would  paint  it  more  frequently  ;  always,  how- 
ever, with  a  veto  tipon  French  lishing-boata.  In  the  Exhibition. 
of  1S43,  ho  spoiled  one  of  Iho  most  Huperb  pieces  of  waahovo 
and  euneet  which  modem  art  baa  produced,  with  tlio  pestilent 
square  Bail  of  one  of  these  clumsy  craft,  which  the  eye  could  not 
escape  from. 

Before  paaeiug  to  our  great  sea  paiut«r,  wo  muet  again  jefer 
to  the  works  of  Copley  Fielding.  It  ie  with  bis  eea  as  with  bi» 
sky,  he  can  only  point  one,  and  that  an  eaay  one,  but  it  is,  for 
IT  The  MB  at  "-"  thiit,  an  impreasive  and  a  trtip  one.  No  man 
ii'^'^w.^^w"''  ^^  ^^'*^^  given,  with  the  same  llushing  freedom, 
e»c««ndMpraity.  tiig  f^pe  of  „  running  tide  under  a  stiff  breeze,  nor 
caught,  with  the  siLme  grace  Hiid  precision,  i\w  curvature  of  the 
breaking  wave,  orreeted  or  aoeelenited  by  the  wiud.  The  for- 
ward fling  of  bis  foam,  and  the  im])ntient  run  of  bis  surges, 
whose  quick,  redoubling  da?h  we  can  almost  hear,  as  they  break 
in  their  halite  upon  their  own  bosoms,  arc  nature  itself,  and  his 
Bca  gray  or  green  waa,  nine  years  ago,  very  right,  as  color  ;  al- 
ways a  little  wanting  in  trnns|>nrcncy,  but  never  cold  or  toneleee. 
SinoB  that  time,  he  (ieem!t  tii  }ulvc>  lu^t  the  seuue  of  grcoiinoHtt  in 
water,  and  has  verged  more  and  more  on  the  purple  nnd  black, 
with  unhappy  result*,  llts  sea  was  always  deiiendeut  for  t^ffeut 
on  its  light  or  dark  relief  against  the  sky.  evcjx  when  it  possessed 
color;  but  it  now  has  loflt  all  local  color  and  transparency  to- 
gctbcr,  and  is  little  mure  than  a  study  of  ehiaruscuru  in  an  cx- 
ceeiHngly  Ill-chosen  gray.  Boaidcs,  the  porjHitual  repetition  of 
the  same  idea  is  singuliirly  wenkening  to  the  mind.  Fielding, 
in  all  his  life,  can  only  be  uuut;idercd  as  Imviitg  produced  one  sea 
picture.  The  others  are  duplicates.  He  ought  to  go  to  some 
sea  of  perfect  cleamcss  and  brilliant  color,  as  that  on  tbc  coast 
of  Cornwall,  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  study  it  sternly  in 
brood  daylight,  with  no  black  clouds  nor  drifting  rain  to  help 
liim  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  would  then  both  learn  bis 
strength  and  add  to  it. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  all  bis  seas  deserving  especial  praise 
1 8.  Jii  higii  dm  — *  marked  aim  at  rharaHer.  He  desires,  especial- 
•tcbMUMr.  ly  \J^  iiig  latter  works,  not  so  much  to  produce  an 
agreeable  picture,  a  scieutilic  piooo  of  arrangement,  or  delightful 
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melodr  of  color,  as  to  mako  ug  feel  tho  utter  desolation.  tboH 
cold,  wiihwng,  frozen  hopclcfflneaa  of   the  oontinuons  Btorm 
and  tncrcilc^  sea.     And  this  is  pocnliarlv  remarkable  in  bis  do^JI 
nying  hiniRcif  all  color,  just  in  tho  lictlo  liitR  wbidi  an  artist  ui^^ 
inferior  mind  wotild  paiat  in  &ienna  and  cohall.     If  a  piece  of 
broken  wreok  is  allowed  to  riso  for  uu  tustant  tUrougb  the  boil- 
ing fuuiii,  though  the  blue  strijje  of  a  sailor's  jackot.  or  a  red 
rag  of  ft  H;ig  would  do  alt  onr  hoarta  good,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
have  it ;  it  would  make  iia  too  comfortable,  and  prcrcnt  as  from 
shivering  and  Hhrinking  &s  wo  look,  and  the  artist,  with  admir- 
able intention,  and  most  meritorious  self-dunial,  ctpreeses  hiaM 

piece  of  wreck  with  a  dark,  cold  brown.     Now  we  " 
&  'iiiv    rirqQMM  think  this  aim  and  effort  worthy  of  tho  highest 
"  '^'      praise,  and  we  only  wish  the  Ie«son  were  taken  up 
and  acted  on  by  onr  other  artifits  ;  hot  Mr.   Fielding  should 
remember  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  he  done  with  imcceas 
unlo^tt  by  the  most  studied  management  of  the  general  tonca  of  h 
the  picture  ;  for  the  eye,  depnved  of  all  mcana  ol  onjoying  llie^ 
gray  hues,  merely  as  a  contraet  to  bright  poiuts,  becomes  piun- 
fully  faf^iidiouH  in  the  quality  of  the  hue^  themselvoii,  and  de- 
mands for  it^  satisfaction  such  melodies  and  richness  of  gray  6B 
may  in  some  degree  atone  to  it  for  the  loss  of  p(iint»  of  Ktimnlufi. 
That  gray  which  would  ho  taken  frankly  and  freely  for  an  ei- 
pre^eion  uf  gloom,  if  it  came  behind  a  yellow  (tail  or  a  red  cap, 
is  esamiiicd  with  invidious  and  merciless  antentncss  when  there 
is  nothing  te  relieve  it,  and,  if  not  aMo  to  bear  tho  investiga-j 
tion,  if  neither  agreeable  nor  varinble  in  its  bne,  renders  tht 
picture  weak  iustead  of  impresfuvc,  and  nnplcusant  instead  of 

awful.      And  indeed  the  management  of  nature 
ttio V^;/ t/ii&-  might  teach  him  this;  for  though,   when  uaing 

violent  contrasts,  eho  frequently  makes  her  gloom 
somewhat  monotonous,  tJje  moment  she  gives  up  her  vi\id  color,' 
and  depends  upon  her  desolation,  that  momput  (the  begins  toiH 
steal  the  greens  into  her  Eca-gray,  and  the  browna  and  yellows^ 
into  her  cloud-gnij,  and  t!n'  ex[)n'8sion  of  \arioni!]y  tinted  liglit 
llirongh  alL  Nor  in  Mr.  Fielding  without  a  model  in  art,  for 
the  liund's  End,  and  Lottesloile.  aud  Suowstorm,  (in  tlic  Acad- 
emy, 184S,]  of  Turner,  are  nothing  moi'e  than  passages  uf  the 
jnost  ItopcICM,  desolate,  uncontrosted  grays,  and  yet  arc  tlirco 
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tho  Tory  finest  pieces  of  color  tlmt  havo  como  from  his  hand. 
And  wo  Bincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Fielding  will  gniduiUly  itwl  the 
necessity  of  suck  studied  nielodios  of  "juiet  cylor,  and  will 
neither  full  bjxck  into  the  old  tricks  of  contraet,  nor  continue  to 
l>aiiil  wil.li  piirjiU'  iind  ink.  If  ho  will  only  nuiko-  a  few  caro- 
lul  studies  of  gray  from  tlio  mixed  atnioaphero  of  spniy,  rain, 
and  mist  of  a  gale  that  has  bocn  thn?o  days  hard  at  work,  not  of 
a  rainy  squall,  but  of  a  jjcrsevering  and  powerful  storm,  and  not 
where  the  sea  is  turned  into  milk  and  nia^aiesia  by  a  chalk  coast, 
but  Tvherc  it  brftaks  pure  and  green  on  gray  slate  or  white  gran- 
ite, as  along  the  cliffs  of  Cornwall,  we  think  hiB  pirturoa  would 
present  some  of  the  finest  cxamploa  of  high  intention  and  feel- 
ing to  be  found  in  modem  art, 

The  works  of  SLanfield  evidently,  and  at  all  times,  proceed 
from  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  both  thorough  knowledge  of 
bis  subject,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  means  and 
111.  w<7tI<»  of  P^'"*'^'P^'^*  '•^  ^^'  ^'^  never  criticise  them,  he- 
piJfiS^kw.niXu  f^""'"''  "'0  f'^cl,  tho  moment  wo  look  carefully  at 
Modfowa.  .tj,g  (iniwing  of  any  single  wave,  (hat  the  kuowl- 

edge  pi>Mve»Hed  by  the  mai^ter  is  much  greater  tliaii  our  own, 
and  therefore  beliovo  that  if  anything  offends  us  in  any  part 
of  the  work,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  our  fitult,  and  not  thi 
painter's.  The  local,  color  of  Stanfield's  se-a  is  singularly  tme3 
and  powerful,  and  entirely  independent  of  any  tricks  of  chioi'o- 
scuro.  Ho  will  Kurry  a  mighty  wave  up  against  the  sky,  and 
make  its  wUoh>  body  dark  and  eubgtiintial  againet  tho  distant 
light,  using  all  the  wliilo  nothing  more  than  chaste  and  unexag- 
gcrated  local  color  to  gain  tho  relief.  His  sui-faco  is  at  once  lus- 
trouH,  traiisparL-ut,  and  ateunite  to  a  luilrlireadth  in  every 
curve  ;  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of  dark  skies,  deep  blues, 
driving  spray,  or  any  other  mentis  of  coneeuling  want  of  form, 
or  atoning  for  it.  Uc  fears  no  difficulty,  desires  no  assistance, 
takes  liis  sea  in  o[^en  daylight,  under  general  buui-liiuc,  arid 
paints  tho  e/etnu.'j^  in  its  pure  color  aud  compli;to  furnis.  But 
■  wc  wish  that  he  were  less  powerful,  and  more  in- 

I  U.   But  WHUl  or      ...  u1       .      >  1--.1        1  Tl- 

frritnu.  (teiiPiai    tcrcsting ;  <tr  tliat  ne  were  a  little  Ichs  Diogenea- 
enktedhjrmuiLi^ni  Ukc,  uud  did  uot  Bcorn  all  that  ho  docs  not  want. 
iN'ow  tliat  ho  has  shown  ng  what  he  cun  do  with- 
out such  aids,  we  wish  he  would  show  us  what  be  can  do  with 
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them.  He  te,  as  we  have  already  said,  wanting  in  wliat  we  haro 
just  been  praising  in  Fielding — imprweivencaa.  Wc  should  like 
him  to  be  leea  clever,  and  more  affecting — less  wonderful,  and 
more  teiribte  ;  and  as  the  vary  tlrat  step  towards  saeh  an  end,  to 
luani  liow  to  conceal.  We  are,  however,  trenching  upon  matters 
with  which  we  have  at  tfrc^i^ut  nothing  to  do  ;  our  concern  is 
□ow  only  with  truth,  and  one  work  of  Stanficld  alone  presents 
UB  with  as  much  concentrated  knowledge  of  wa  and  sky,  as, 
diluted,  would  have  lasted  miy  one  of  the  old  masters  his  life. 
And  let  it  bo  especially  observed,  how  extensive  and  how  varied 
is  the  truth  of  nur  nmdeni  maHt.ers — how  it  compriflea  a  com 
]>lctc  history  of  tluit  nature  of  which,  from  the  ancienta,  yoa 
only  here  and  tliore  can  catch  a  stammering  desoriplive  ayllahU 
— how  Fielding  has  given  us  every  (tharaetcr  of  the  (juiet  lake, 
Kobson  •  of  the  mountain  tarn,  De  Wint  of  the  lowland  river, 
!Nesfield  of  the  radiant  cataract,  Harding  of  the  roaring  torrent. 
Fielding  of  the  desolate  sea,  Stanfield  of  the  blue,  open,  bound- 
less oei-an.  Arrange  all  this  in  your  mind,  observe  the  perfect 
truth  of  it  in  all  ita  jmrts,  compare  it  with  tbo  fragmentary 
falsities  of  the  aooieuta,  and  then^  oome  with  me  to  Turner. 

*  I  ouelit  bffore  to  liuve  uUudcd  to  iLc  works  of  the  late  6.  Kobeon. 
Tbey  are  a,  Uctit;  ilitiii^^'tiLble  in  txi!i;uttuu  bul  tburu  b  a  fueliuj;  of  Ibe  cbtr- 
uvti-r  uf  dt^  culm  wutcr  lu  them  t^uito  uuciquuUtxl,  and  (liflomit  from  ibo 
work£  auil  thoughts  of  oil  oilier  meo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


or  WA7EH,  A3  PAIXTED  BY  TtTRHBB. 

I  BEttKTB  it  is  u  result  of  tlio  experience  of  all  artiste,  tliat 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  worhl  to  give  a  certain  degree  of 
depth  and  tnmsparency  to  water  ;  bnt  that  tt  i»  next  thing  to 

impossible,  to  ffire  n  full  imiiression  of  mirtace.     If 
ofcivingBurftuc    no  rcucction  bo  given — u,  npjilc  being  suii^oacu — 

the  wtiter  looks  like  lead  :  if  reflection  be  given,  it 
iu  nine  canes  uiit  uf  ten  looks  tMrbxHly  clear  and  deep,  ao  Ihat^ 
WD  Always  go  down  im^  it,  even  when  the  artist  most  wishes  us' 
to  glide  oivr  it.  Now,  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  samo 
circnmstanoe  whicli  occaaions  the  fivijnent  failure  in  effect  of 
the  best  drawn  foregrounds,  noticed  in  Section  II.  Cliapter  III., 
tlio  change,  namely,  of  focus  nee«s3ary  in  the  eye  in  order  to  re- 
!«.  i«  dependetit  foivc  mys  of  light  comingfrom  difft>rent  distAuocs. 
^  iS?  ':J^"'«^i  *'"  t"  t''0  e<Igc  of  a  pond,  in  a  perfectly  calm  day, 
ote'pSJttwTJij*  ^^  iAtmo  plaeo  wliero  there  is  duckweed  floating  on 
»PB  ]icraai*«d.  ti,p  sni-liico. — not  thick,  but  a  leaf  hero  and  there. 
Now,  yoo  may  eiUuT  see  in  the  water  the  reflection  of  Die  akr, 
or  you  may  see  the  duckweed  ;  but  you  cannot,  by  any  effort, 
see  both  together.  If  you  look  for  tlie  reflection,  you  will  be 
sensible  of  a  sudden  change  or  effort  in  the  eye,  by  which  it 
adajita  itself  to  the  reception  of  the  niys  which  have  come  all  the 
way  from  the  cloud?,  have  fitruck  on  the  water,  and  so  becu  sent 
up  again  to  the  eye.  The  ft>cus  yon  adopt  is  one  ftt  for  great 
distance;  and,  accordingly,  yoii  will  feel  that  you  are  looking 
down  a  great  way  under  the  water,  while  the  loaves  of  the  duck- 
weed, though  they  lie  upon  the  water  at  the  verj'  spot  on  which 
you  are  gazing  so  intently,  are  ft'lt  only  as  a  viLgiu^,  uneerfjiin 
interruption,  causing  a  little  ooufuaion  in  the  image  below,  but 
entirely  Indistinguishable  as  leaves, — tind  even  their  color  un- 
known and  unpercoivcd.     Unices  you  tliink  of  them,  you  will 
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not  eTcn  feel  tbat  anvthing  mtomipta  joar  sight,  so  exctissive^H 
eliglit  is  their  effect  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  make  up  you^^ 
mind  to  look  for  tho  Icarc^  of  ihc  duekwc«i,  yoii  will  perceivo 
an  inatantimcous  change  in  the  effort  of  the  eye,  by  which  is 
becomoa  iidaptoci  to  reooivo  near  roya — tlioee  which  Iuito  only 
come  from  the  surface  of  the  pond.  You  will  ihon  bco  tbo  deli- 
cate leaves  of  tlie  duckweed  with  perfect  cleurnc^,  and  in  vivid 
green  ;  but  while  you  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  noth- 
ing of  tho  reflections  in  the  very  water  oa  which  they  floa 
nothing  but  a  vogue  flasliing  and  melting  of  light  and  darl 
hues,  without  form  or  meaning,  which,  to  investigate,  or  fin 
out  what  they  mean  or  are,  you  must  quit  your  hold  of  the  due 
weed,  and  phitigc  di^wn. 

llenco  it  appears,  that  whenever  we  see  plain  rcflootione 
comparatively  distant  objects,  in  noar  water,  we  cannot  podsibl; 
seethe  Burface,  and  rtce  v&rna  ;  so  that  when  in  a  painting  wi 
give  the  reflections  with  the  eiame  eleanies^f  witti' 
iMxa  (mw*!"ti.ii  which  they  are  vmible  in  nature,  we  presuppose  the 
ulrV>i'<iMTii°iiI^  effort  of  the  eye  to  look  under  the  surface,  and, 
of  course,  dwtroy  the  surface,  and  induce  an  ef- 
fect of  cleorneaa  which,  perhaps,  the  artist  has  not  i»irtiuularly 
wii<Jied  to  attain,  but  which  ho  hiut  found  himself  forced  into,  by 
his  roiloetions.  in  spite  of  hinincli.  And  the  reasou  uf  this  effect 
of  clearness  appearing  preteruittural  is,  that  people  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  looking  at  water  with  the  distant  focus  adapted  to 
tho  reflections,  unlc^  by  particular  effort.  We  invariably,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  use  the  surfiioe  fouus ;  and,  in  coii- 
8C<{nence,  receive  nothing  more  than  a  vague  and  confused 
impresaion  of  the  reflected  colors  and  lines,  however  clearly, 
tialmly,  and  vigorously  all  may  be  deUned  underneath,  if  we 
choose  to  look  for  Lhem.  Wo  do  uot  look  for  them,  but  glide 
along  over  ths  unrface,  catching  only  playing  light  and 
capricious  color  for  evidence  of  reflection,  except  where  we  como 
to  imtiges  of  ohjeots  close  to  the  surface,  which  tho  aurfa^'o  focos 
is  of  course  aduplcd  to  rei;eivc  ;  and  these  wo  see  clearly,  as  of 
the  weeds  on  the  shore,  or  of  sticks  rising  out  of  tho  water,  etc. 
Hence,  the  ordinary  effect  of  water  is  only  to  be  rendered  by 
giving  the  reflections  of  the  margiit  clear  and  distinct  (so  clear 
they  usually  are  in  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  toll  whore 
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trat^r  begins ;)  but  tho  moment  we  touch  th«  reflection  of  dis- 
tant objects,  aa  of  Ingh  trees  or  clouds,  that  iiistuut  we  iiiiibc 
become  vogue  and  ancorfAiu  in  drswing,  and,  thuugli  vivid  la 
color  and  light  as  the  object  itself,  quite  iudistinct  in  form  and 
14.  How  ftvoidud  feahire.  If  we  take  snch  a  piece  of  water  aa  that 
IjTutaer.  ;„  j]^q  foreground  of  Turner'a  Chateau  of  Princo 

Albert,  tlio  first  impresaion  from  it  is, — *'  What  a  vfiiie.  sur/tice .'" 
We  glide  over  it  a  quartflr  of  a  mile  into  the  picture  before  we 
know  where  wo  are,  and  yet  the  Wiitcr  is  as  culm  and  crysta.lliD6 
oa  a  mirror  ;  but  wo  ai-e  uot  ailowud  to  tumble  into  it,  and  gaiip 
for  breath  as  we  go  down, — we  are  kept  upon  tlie  surface,  though 
that  surface  is  Sashing  aud  radiant  with  every  hno  of  clotid,  and 
Ban,  and  sky.  antl  foliuge.  But  the  secret  w  in  the  drawing  of 
these  reflertiiona.*  We  cannot  tell  when  we  look  at  them  and 
for  thcin,  what  they  mean.  They  have  all  eharftctcr,  and  are 
evidently  refleetJona  of  something  definite  and  determined  ;  but 
yet  they  are  all  uncertain  ami  inexplicable;  pbtyiiig  color  and 
palpitating  aliiLdo,  which,  tlioagh  we  recognize  in  an  iustant  for 
images  of  something,  and  feel  that  the  water  i^  bright,  and 
lovely,  and  calm,  we  eannut  penetrato  nor  interpret :  wo  are 
not  allowed  to  go  down  to  them,  and  we  repose,  as  wo  shniild  in 
nature,  npon  the  hiefcre  of  tho  level  surface.  It  is  in  this  pciwcr 
of  saying  everything,  and  yet  saying  nothing  too  plainly,  tliiit 
tho  perfection  (if  art  here,  as  in  all  otiicr  (%'isc3j  connist*.  But 
aa  it  waa  l)cforo  shown  in  Sect.  II.  Chap.  III.  that 

■  6.  All  rdlccUouB  ,,       ,  ,,,  ii-,,i         ■••>  e. 

DO  dJeuwii  wBtcr  the  focHS  oF  the  eye  reiiuirea  little  alttfralion  after 
"*  the  first  half  mile  of  distiuice.  it  h  evident  that  on 

the  distant  surface  of  water,  nil  rellcctiona  will  bo  s»on  plainly  ; 

•  No*  altogether.  I  believe  here,  aa  ia  ft  former  case.  I  h/ive  ftttrrbutfid 
far  loo  mucli  iiifliwrue  to  this  cliaJifC'-  of  fotriis.  Tn  Tiinier's  curlier 
works  tlio  priwcipto  in  nol  fooiid.  In  tlio  rivers  of  tlic  Ynrkshire  drawing 
every  reflection  Is  given  cleiirly.  evwn  tu  tlio  fiLrlliest  d«|ftb,  «tni  y«l  Ihu 
eorfiuK  'ra  uut  lost,  aud  it  would  deprive  tlii'  pniiiU!<r  uf  miicli  power  if  bo 
wcro  nol  Hoiuvtimcx  so  to  repreftcnt  tliem.  p.ipcciully  wbeo  bis  ohjcci  \» 
repose  ;  it  bcdtur.  **(  toiuvu.  u«  lii<.?fiil  for  tilm  to  diooae  ouu  ittliipijiiiuu  ef 
the  sight  na  another.  T  have,  huwi-vur.  k-fl  ihu  ubiivu  puriL^'nipbfl  as  first 
written.  bccftiiM  they  nrr  mm,  nlthtingli  I  think  thpy  make  tnt>  miirli  nf  an 
uQimpiirlaot  inalltfr.  The  rpft(ii.T  mny  lUlribulc  to  them  audi  weight  ixd  lie 
tbinkx  (it.  Ho  in  referred  to  g  11  of  this  chapter,  and  (o  <g  4  of  the  tizat 
chmnei  of  Uiix  MKtiou. 
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for  the  same  focns  adapted  to  n  moderate  distance  of  earfoco  will 
receive  with  diatinctncM  rays  coming  from  the  sky,  or  from  aaj^ 
other  distance,  however  great.  Thus  we  always  sec  the  rcflei-" 
tion  of  Uont  Blaiic  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whether  we  takd 
pains  to  look  for  it  or  not,  because  the  water  upon  which  it  ii 
cast  ia  ilijelf  a  mile  off;  but  if  wo  would  see  the  i-ellcction  o! 
Mont  Blanc  in  the  Lac  de  Oliede,  which  is  claie  to  us,  we  must 
take  i^omc  trouble  about  the  matter,  leave  the  green  snakes 
Bwimming  upon  the  surface,  and  plunge  for  iL  Ueaoc  rcBcc- 
tioHH,  if  viewed  collectively,  are  always  clear  in  proportion  to  tlic 
distance  of  the  water  on  which  they  arc  cast.  iVnd  now  look  at 
Tamer's  Ulleswater,  or  any  of  his  distant  lake  expanses,  and  yuc 
will  tiiul  every  ci'ag  and  line  of  the  liilU  rendered  in  them  will 
absolute  fidelity,  while  the  near  Biirfauc  shows  nothing  but 
viigue  confusiou  of  exquisite  and  lustrous  tint.  The  reiloetioDJ! 
even  of  the  clouds  will  be  given  far  off.  while  tho&e  of  near  bouts 
and  figures  will  be  confused  and  mixed  among  each  other. 
except  just  at  the  water-line. 

And  now  we  «oe  wliiit  Vimdevolde  ouffht  to  have  done  with' 
the  shallow  of  his  s^hip  npokon  at  in  the  tiret  chapter  of  this  see- 
tiou.  lu  such  a  calm,  wc  should  in  nature,  if  wo  had  looked 
IA.  Ttto  (vrnir  or  ^^^  ^^'■'^  refleulion,  have  seen  it  clear  from  the 
VMiievoiito  irater-line  to  the  flag  on  the  mainmast ;  but  in  so 
doing,  wc  should  have  apju'iinnl  to  ourselves  to  he  looking  under 
the  water,  iind  should  have  lost  all  feeling  of  surfucc.  Wlicn 
we  lookud  at  thosurfaeo  »t  the  sea, — a«we  naturally  should, — we 
should  have  seen  the  imago  of  the  hull  absolutely  deal-  and  per- 
fect, because  that  image  is  cast  on  distant  water  ;  but  we  should 
have  aeeu  tho  image  of  the  masta  and  sails  gradually  moro  con- 
fuited  as  thuy  descended,  and  the  water  i-lose  to  ns  would  have 
home  only  upon  its  surface  a  maze  of  flashing  color  and  iudcH- 
nite  hue.  Had  Vandevelde,  tlieroforo,  given  the  jterfcct  irnuge 
of  his  ship,  lie  would  have  represented  alnith  dependent  on  a 
particular  eflort  of  the  cyi\  ami  deHtmyt'd  his  isurface.  But  his 
business  was  to  give,  not  n  distinct  reflection,  hut  the  oolora  o1 
the  rejection  in  mystery  and  disorder  npon  bis  near  water,  a]]^ 
]Hiirfcctly  vivid,  but  none  intelligible  ;  and  had  he  done  tto,  th^H 
eye  would  not  have  troubled  itself  to  search  them  out ;  it  would 
not  have  corod  wlieuce  or  how  the  colors  came,  bat  it  would 
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have  felt  tliem  to  be  true  and  right,  and  rcsU^d  satisrietl  upoa 
the  polithed  surface  of  the  clear  eea.  Of  Ibe  ]>crfocL  truth,  tho 
best  examples  I  can  give  are  Turner's  Saltash  and  Castle  ITpnor. 

Bo  it  next  obaervcd  that  the  reflection  of  iill  nptir  objects  is, 
by  our  tifth  rule,  not  on  exact  copy  of  the  jiarl^i  of  Uit^rn  whiirh 
we  aee  abuvc  the  wator,  but  a  totally  ilifforettt  view  iind  urmnge- 

^^^  ment  of  them,  that  which  wo  ishould  got  iX  wo  were 
■rmiwaiient  oT  lookinp;  at  thcni  from  )>eu$ath.  Hence  we  see  the 
nriiocted  objoot  dark  sidoB  of  IcaTcg  hanging  over  a  stream,  in  their 
reflection,  though  wo  see  the  light  sides  above,  and 
all  ohjocts  and  groups  of  ultj(;>ct^  arc  thus  amu  in  the  rcflon^tion 
tuider  different  lights,  and  in  different  positions  with  respect  to 
each  oilier  from  those  which  they  iL^^uuitMihovn  ;  mime  which  wo 
see  on  tho  bunk  being  entirely  lost  in  their  iTQocitiou.  and  others 
which  we  cannot  see  on  tho  bank  brought  into  view,  ilcnve 
bfttnre  contrives  never  to  rrjieat  herself,  and  tho  surface  of  water 
is  not  a  mockery,  hut  a  new  view  of  what  is  above  it.  And  this 
iiffercnoe  in  what  in  represenlwJ,  aH  well  as  iho  ohsytirity  of  the 
repnwentatiou,  ie  one  of  the  chief  souiTca  Uy  which  tho  Minsatiou 
of  surface  is  kept  up  in  the  reaUty.  The  reflection  is  not  so 
remarkable,  it  di>e«  not  atlnict  the  eye  in  the  »ame  degree  wlion 
it  is  entirely  different  from  the  imngcs  above,  as  when  it  mocks 
them  and  repeatit  them,  and  we  feel  that  tho  spaco  and  surface 
_hiivc  color  and  chtmictcr  of  their  own,  and  that  the  bank  is  onOi 
thing  and  tho  wattT  ajiotbya-.  It  is  by  not  making  this  change' 
manifest,  and  giving  ondcmeath  a  niei-o  duplioulo  of  what  is 
Been  above,  that  artiste  are  apt  to  destroy  the  easeuco  and  8ob- 
Btanco  of  watLT,  and  to  tlrop  ns  through  it. 

Now  one  instAnee  wit!  be  anfScient  to  Rhow  the  exquisite  cars 
of  Tnmer  in  thia  respect.     On  tho  left-hand  side  of  hi»  Notting- 
ham, tie  water  (a  aniooMi  eaiiiil)  is  lorminatpd  by  a  bunk  fenced 
up  with  wood,  on  which,  just  at  tlio  edgo  of  the 
hoiii  ue  works  water,  standt!  a  white  sign-po»t.     A  quarter  of  a 
""*■  mile  bat'k,  Lho  hill  on  which  Nottingham  C'aatle 

stands  rises  steeply  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  picture.  Tiie 
Qpper  part  of  this  hill  ia  in  bright  golden  light,  and  the  lower 
in  very  deep  gray  shadow,  against  which  the  white  board  of 
the  sigii-poflt  ifi  eoen  entirely  in  light  relief,  though,  boing 
fauTDcd  froDi  the  light,  it  ia  itself  ia  delicate  middle  tint. 
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iUominod  only  on  the  odge.  But  tho  image  of  aU  this  in  the 
cuiiul  is  tery  different.  First,  we  have  the  reflection  of  tbo 
piles  of  the  bank,  nharp  and  clear,  but  under  this  wc  h;tve  not 
what  wo  Ace  ahovo  it,  the  durlc  hose  at  the  hill>  (for  this  being  a 
qnartcr  of  u  mile  buiik,  we  Dould  not  sea  over  tho  funooif  we 
were  looking  from  below,)  but  tho  golden  summit  of  the  hill, 
the  shadow  of  tho  under  part  having  uo  rveord  nor  place  in  the 
reflection.  But  this  summit,  being  very  distant,  canuoi  bo  seen 
clearly  by  the  eje  while  it«  focus  is  adapted  to  the  8u-fac«  of 
the  water,  and  accordingly  \is  reflection  is  entirely  vague  and 
confused  ;  you  ainnot  tell  what  it  is  meant  for,  it  is  mere  play- 
ing golden  light.  But  the  sign-post,  being  on  tho  Imnk  close 
us,  will  he  rt-flucUd  clearly,  and  accordingly  its  distinct  imago 
is  sevn  in  tlic  niidrit  of  this  confueion.  But  it  now  is  relieved 
not  against  the  dark  base,  bat  against  the  illumined  summit 
the  hill,  and  it  ap|>earii,  therefore,  instead  of  a  white  epaoa 
thrown  out  from  bhie  shade,  s  dark  gi-ay  spsice  thrown  out  from 
golden  light.  T  do  not  know  that  any  more  magnificent  example 
could  be  pven  of  concentratc-d  knowledge,  or  of  the  daring 
|B  Ttwboidnw*  statement  of  most  diftienlt  truth.  ForwKobutthis 
S2v.li  iii" ol^'o"-  coiH'iiii'ni^te  artiet  would  have  had  courage,  e%'cn 
•omaMor  It  n  |,Q  ijmj  perceived  the  laws  which  rc<|uired  it,  to 
undertake  in  a  single  small  space  of  water,  the  painting  of  an 
entirely  new  picture,  with  all  ite  tones  and  arrangements  altered^ 
— what  was  made  above  bright  by  opposition  to  bine,  lioing 
underneath  made  cool  and  dark  by  opposition  to  gold  ; — or  would 
have  dfired  to  contradict  so  hnldly  the  ordinary  expectation  of 
tbo  uncultivated  eye,  to  lind  in  the  reflection  a  mockery  for  tho 
reality  ?  But  tho  reward  ia  immediate,  for  not  only  is  Uie  change 
moat  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  most  oxquifiito  ae  composition,  but 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  conaer|uence  of  it  is  felt  to  be  as 
spacious  as  it  is  clear,  and  the  eye  redta  not  on  the  inrerted, 
image  of  the  material  ol>ject8.  but  on  tho  element  which  rcccivea^l 
them.  And  vrc  have  a  farther  instance  in  this  passage  of  tha^^ 
close  study  which  is  required  to  enjoy  tho  works  of  Turner,  for 
another  artist  might  have  altered  the  reflection  or  confused  it,  ^ 
hut  he  would  not  have  reoaoned  upon  it  «o  as  to  find  out  i^Ariffl 
the  ej-aet  alteration  mmt  he ;  and  if  we  had  tried  to  account  for 
tho  reflection,  we  should  have  found  it  false  or  inaecncate.     Bnl 
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tins  miistcr  mind  of  Turner,  viiliioiii  effort,  showers  its  knowl- 
edge iiitu  cVDi'j  touch,  and  wo  h:ivu  oiil^-  to  Lracu  uut  cvun  his 
Biighteet  piiswifjc-s,  part  liy  part,  to  find  in  them  the  uuivereal 
working  of  tho  doepoat  thought,  that  consistency  of  every  minor 
truth  which  udmitti  of  and  invites  tho  eame  oeaseleas  study  us 
the  work  of  nntupo  horsolf. 

There  is,  however,  yet  anothor  pociiUiirity  in  Tumor's  paint- 
ing of  trmootli  water,  which,  though  !c<^  deaurviug  of  admira- 
tion, oe  being  merely  a  mechnnicitl  excellence,  is  not  less  won- 
IMl  ninfta-tun  ^^^^^  thau  its  othcr  qualities,  nor  Ws  unique — a 
Mr"'^I^'iiiia"of  P*'*^"Ii'"'  textnre,  namely,  given  to  the  most  delicate 
Mimwuer.  jjntg  of  tho  Biirfaeo,  when  thoro  is  little  rollectiou 
from  anything  except  sky  or  iitmo^pliere,  and  wliieh,  jiiat  at  tho 
point*  where  othi^r  pwinterH  lire  reduciui  in  paper,  gives  to  liie 
surface  of  Turner  the  greatcet  upponmnce  of  subEtutitiul  liquidity. 
It  is  impoiuihle  to  say  liow  it  is  produced  ;  it  looks  like  Homo 
modiScation  of  body  color  ;  but  it  certainly  ig  not  bmly  color 
used  as  hy  other  men,  for  I  have  Fwen  this  expedient  tried  over 
and  over  agiiin  withont  success  ;  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by 
cnunhling  touches  of  a  dry  hrush,  which  never  could  have  hoen 
jmt  u|Kni  hiidy  colitr,  and  which  could  not  have  shown  through 
undcmcatli  it'.  As  a  piece  of  mcehanicul  excellence,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  renmrkuhle  lhing«  in  the  works  of  the  master  :  and  it 
brings  the  tnith  of  his  water-painting  up  to  the  last  degree  of 
perfection,  often  rendering  thoric  passages  of  it  the  most  attrac- 
tivo  and  deliglitful,  which  from  their  delicacy  and  pateneaa  of 
tint,  would  have  been  weak  and  pa]iery  in  tho  liandH  of  any 
other  man.  The  best  instance  of  it  I  can  give,  is,  1  think,  the 
diBttuioo  of  the  Deronport  with  the  Duekyardts. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  more  in  Turners  painting  of 
water  surface  than  any  philosophy  of  reflection,  or  aiiy 
peculiarity  of  means,  can  awmint  for  or  occomplieh  ;  there  is  a 
■  11  lb  united  might  and  wonder  about  it  which  will  not  admit 
'■''''''"•  of  our  whys  and  hows.     Take,  for  instance,  tho 

picture  of  tlio  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea,  of  1843,  respecting 
which,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  circumBtancea  which  may 
as  well  he  noted  hcaides  its  water-painting.  Tho  reader,  if  lie 
has  not  been  at  Venice;,  ought  to  be  made  aware  that  the  Vene- 
tian fighing-boate,  almost  withont  exception,  carry  canvas  painted 
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with  bright  colors,  the  faroritti  doeign  for  the  centre  being  either 
a  QV0S6  OT  a  lurgo  suu  with  muii,v  rays,  Lbti  favorite  colurs  bt'iug 
red,  orunge,  and  black,  bbie  otxnrring  occasiooally.  Tho  nidi, 
ance  of  those  sails  and  of  the  bright  and  grotcs»juc  vanes  at  th 
mtuit-hrjuU  under  Bunligbi  id  beyond  nil  piiintiug,  but  it  ii 
stranp3  that,  of  constant  oocuirenoo  aa  theeo  boats  are  nn  ull  tli 
tuguons.  Turner  alone  should  have  availed  himself  of  tlici 
Kothiug  could  bo  more  fuithlul  Lhau  tbu  boiLt  which  was  tl 
principal  object  in  tbis  picture,  in  the  cut  of  the  sail,  the  tiUiui 
of  it,  the  exact  height  of  the  boom  above  the  deck,  the  f|a;irt«r. 
Ing  ef  it  with  color,  finally  and  especially,  the  hanging  of  the 
fish-baskets  about  the  bowa.  All  these,  however,  are  compara- 
tively minor  merits,  (thongh  not  the  blaze  of  color  which  the 
artist  elicited  from  the  riglituseof  theoeoircumstancce,)  but  tlia 
pccuhar  power  of  the  picture  was  tho  ]iainting  ut  the  seasnt^l 
fece,  where  there  were  no  reflections  to  assist  it  A  stream  o^^ 
splendid  color  fell  from  the  boat,  but  that  occupied  the  centre 
only;  in  the  distanre,  the  city  and  crowded  boats  threw  down 
some  plajing  lines,  but  these  still  left  on  each  side  of  the  boat 
u  largy  space  of  water  rerouting  nothing  hut  tho  morning  sky. 
Thin  wa«  divided  by  an  cUdyinj,'  swell,  on  whose  continuona  sides 
tho  local  color  of  tho  water  was  aeon,  pui-o  aquamarine,  (a  Ikhiu- 
tifal  occurrence  of  clowly-observed  truth,)  but  still  there  roj^l 
mained  a  large  blank  space  of  pale  water  to  bo  treated,  tUe  sky^ 
abnyc  hiid  no  diHttnct  det^ilfi  and  wafi  pure  faint  gray,  with 
broken  white  vestiges  of  cloud  :  it  gave  no  help  therefore.  But 
thuro  the  wuter  hiy,  no  dead  gray  Rat  jHiiut,  but  downright 
elear,  playing,  palpable  surfnce,  full  of  indefinite  hne,  and  retir- 
ing aM  regularly  and  vieibly  back  and  fur  away,  us  If  there  liad 
been  objects  all  over  it  to  tell  the  story  by  perspective.  Xow  it 
ift  the  doing  of  thin  wliich  tries  the  painter,  and  it  is  his  having 
iono  this  whicli  made  me  say  above  that  "  nu  man  had  over 
painted  tho  surfatic  tif  ealni  water  but  Turner."  Tho  San  Ben- 
edetto, looking  towards  Fusina,  contained  a  fiimilnr  pii 
LH^ually  finfj  ;  in  one  of  the  Cauaie  della  Ouidecca  the  speL'iQi 
green  color  of  the  water  is  seen  in  front,  with  the  shadows 
the  boats  thrown  on  it  in  purple  ;  all,  as  it  retires,  pacing  into 
the  jMire  reflnctive  blue. 

Bat  Turner  is  not  satisfied  with  this.     He  is  never 
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content  unless  lio  can,  at  tlio  siitne  time  that  he  takes  advantage 
of  all  the  platidity  of  repose,  toll  us  sornetliing  cither  about  tho 
. .-   „  ,         .  1*"*^  eommotion  of  the  wnter,  or  of  some  present 

J  IB,   wltUon  or        ■     .  •    :  ■  1  1  -   1    .  .. 

TMiotM   circum-  stimiig  of  title  OF  cuiToiiL  whiyh  its  gtillncas  does 
■rftaiian,  •««..  bj  not  ahow,  or  give  us  somethme  or  other  to  think 
inddnii*,  u  ui  »boui  anil  reason  upon,  aa  well   as  to  look  at. 
'*■  Tttke  n  few  instanecs.     His  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 

in  a  Bununer  twilight  aboui  half  an  hour,  or  more,  after  sunset. 
InteoBity  of  repose  is  the  great  mm  throughont,  and  the  QQitf 
of  tone  of  the  picture  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  Turner  has 
ever  done.  But  there  is  not  only  quietness,  there  is  the  very 
deepest  Bolcmnity  in  the  whole  of  the  light,  a&  well  as  in  the 
stillness  of  tho  vessels  ;  and  Turner  wiishea  to  enhance  tlii»  feel- 
ing by  representing  not  only  repoao,  but  power  in  repo«e,  tho 
emblem,  in  the  sua.,  of  the  quiet  ehipsof  war.  Aeeordiug'ly,  he 
takes  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  get  hia  surfuco  polished, 
calm,  and  sniouth,  but  ho  indicates  the  reQeetiou  of  a  buoy, 
floating  a  full  qnartcr  of  a  mile  off,  by  three  black  strokes  with 
wide  intervals  between  them,  tho  la-it  of  which  touches  the  water 
vithin  twenty  yarda  of  tho  spectator.  Now  thoao  three  reflee- 
tiona  can  only  indicate  tiie  farllicr  sides  of  three  rise^  of  an 
enormous  swell,  and  give  bj  their  iDtervats  of  aeimt'atioii,  a 
■pace  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  each 
wave,  including  the  sweep  between  them,  and  this  i^well  is 
farther  indicated  by  tho  reflpction  of  the  new  moon  falling,  in  a 
wide  zigaag  lino.  Tho  exceeding  majesty  wliich  this  single  eir- 
ontnstancQ  gives  to  tho  whole  picture,  tho  sublime  eeusation  of 
power  and  knowledge  of  former  exertion  wliich  we  instantly  re- 
oeive  from  it,  if  we  have  but  aoquaintanco  with  nature  enough 
to  understand  ita  language,  render  this  work  not  only  a  piece  of 
the  moat  refined  truth,  (aa  which  I  have  at  present  named  it,) 
bnt  to  my  iniud,  one  of  the  higlioat  piecoB  of  intcUeetual  art  ex- 
isting. 

jlgain,  la  the  scene  on  the  Loire,  with  tho  square  precipice  and 
6ery  sunset,  iu  tho  Rivers  of  Franci",  repoHc  lias  been  aimed  at  in 
the    same    way,  and  moat  thoroughly  given  ;  hut  the  immouae 

n  !■         on  ^'^^**  "'  ^^'^  "'"''''  ^*  ^'''*  ^^^  makes  it  look  like 
Lotre    and  »  lake  or  eea.  and  it  waa  therefore  necessftrj-  that 

we  should  be  made  thoroughly  to  understand  and 
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feel  that  ihia  is  not  the  calm  of  etill  water,  hut  tho  tran- 
qnQlitf  of  u  majostiu  currcut.  AccordiDgly,  a  boat  swings  at 
anchor  od  tUo  right ;  and  tlie  stream,  diridiug  at  its  bow,  flowa 
towards  us  in  two  long,  (\ark  waves,  CJipccial  ntl«iition  to  whi 
is  enforced  by  tho  ono  on  the  left  being  brought  across  t 
reflected  etream  of  siiDHhine,  which  it  »eparut«»,  and  which 
broken  in  the  nearer  water  by  the  general  undulation  and  agi 
tion  caused  by  the  boat's  wake  ;  a  wake  caused  by  the  wate 
jKiKiDg  it,  uot  by  its  going  throagli  ttio  water. 

Again,  in  the  Confluence  of  ilie  Seine  and  Mame,  we  ha 
the  repose  of  the  wide  river  Btirred  by  the  paddles  of  the  bU^K: 
boat,  (whoflc  plashing  wo  can  almost  hoar,  for  wo  are  eai)efi»lly 
■  14.  itipm«i.ra  foni  [Killed  to  look  at  them  by  their  being  madi 
SjiSJfbJ'^i  ''*"'  I'tJ'ilrat  note  of  the  composition— the  lilat^k< 
tmmstion.  object  in  it,  opposed  to  tho  strongest  lighi^) 
thia  disturbance  is  not  merely  caused  by  the  two  lines 
surge  from  the  boat's  wake,  for  any  other  painter  m 
hare  given  these,  but  Turner  never  rcfita  satisfied  till  he  ban 
tolfi  yon  tiU  in  his  power  ;  and  ho  has  not  only  given  chc 
receding  surges,  hut  these  have  gone  on  to  the  shore,  haTC 
struok  u])oii  it.,  and  bectit  beaten  hack  from  it  in  another 
Uno  of  weaker  contrary  surgos.  whoso  point  of  interseo- 
tion  with  tJiosc  of  ibo  wake  itself  is  marked  by  tho  widdon 
Bubdivision  ami  disorder  of  the  waves  of  the  wake  on  tho  ex- 
treme left,  nnd  whoso  i-cverred  direction  is  cx:{iHi3itcIy  given 
where  thoir  linen  cross  tho  cairn  water,  close  ta  tlio  siwctul^r,  and 
marked  nlao  by  the  sudden  vertical  spring  of  tho  gpmy  just 
where  they  iuLersoct  the  bwl'II  fi-om  Ihe  boat ;  and  in  orUor  that 
we  may  fully  be  able  to  account  for  theae  reverted  waves,  wo  are 
allowed,  just  at  tho  extreme  right-hand  limit  of  tho  picture,  to 
see  the  poiut  where  the  swell  from  the  boat  meets  the  shore.  In 
the  Chaiflo  do  t>argantua  wo  have  tho  Htill  water  lulled  by  the 
dead  calm  which  usually  precedes  the  most  violent  storma,  buiI- 
deuly  brukeu  upon  by  a  trc'inenUouu  burtit  of  wind  from  the 
gathered  thunder-clonds,  scattering  the  boats,  and  raising  t 
(15,  vsrimw  ■""atcr  into  rage,  except  where  it  is  aheltored  by  t 
""'"■  '«'««^'='*  bills.  In  the  Jumiegea  and  Vernon  we  have  farther 
instftucos  of  local  agitation,  eansed,  in  tho  ono  instance,  by  a 
Bteomer,  in  the  other,  t?  the    largo  Tpater-wheels   under 
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bridgo,  not,  oliservc,  a  mere  gpla^hing  abont  tho  wheel  itself, 
this  18  too  far  uU  to  bo  uoticeable,  so  that  we  sboiUd  uot  liave 
even  known  that  the  objet-t^s  beiieiiUi  the  bridge  were  wator- 
wheeb,  but  for  tho  agitntion  recorJed  a  quartor  of  a  milo  down 
the  river,  whore  its  cnrri-nt  eroasCH  the  Hiiulight.  Ami  thus 
there  will  scarcoiy  ever  be  found  a  piece  of  iiiiiet  wutrr  by  Xiu- 
norjjffitliiuit  Bome  story  in  it  of  one  kind  nr  i:in>thcr;  somo- 
tinics  11  slight,  but  beautiful  inoidcut — oftenor,  us  iti  the  Cowus. 
sonmthiiig  ou  which  the  whole  sentiment  and  iuteatiou  of  tbo 
picture  in  a  great  degree  doponrls ;  but  invariably  presenting 
some  now  instance  of  varied  knowledge  and  observation,  somo 
freah  appeal  to  the  hipbest  facnltiea  of  tho  mind. 

Of  extondcd  Biirfiieea  of  wator,  us  rendered  by  Turner,  the 
Loch  Katrine  and  Derwont-wator,  of  tho  ntustrations  to  Scott, 
and  the  Loeh  Lomoml,  vijtjnetto  in  Rnjrf'ru'rt  Puoinfl.  aro  chjinui- 
I  IS.  TunwV*  teristic  instanooa.  The  first  of  these  gives  ub  tiio 
E^^Jp»Slc^^  wost  distant  part  of  tho  lake  entirely  under  the 
ilSwi^by'rip^  inflnence  of  a  light  breeze,  and  therefore  entirely 
V^  withotifc  renfdtiuns  of  t!ic  ohjocta  on  its  hordorj* ; 

but  tlic  whole  near  half  is  untouched  by  the  wind,  and  ou  that 
is  cast  the  imago  of  tho  upper  jiurt  of  Ben-Vonue  and  of  tho 
islands.  The  seeoncl  gives  us  tbo  aurfnoc,  with  Just  ao  ntuob 
motion  upon  it  as  to  prolong,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  rcdectious 
of  the  dark  woods, — reflections  only  interrupted  by  the  ripple 
of  the  boat's  walce.  And  tho  third  givM  ns  an 
efDMcd  bj  nun-  example  of  tho  whole  Hurfaee  bo  much  adeeted  by 
ripple  as  tobring  into  oxerciso  all  those  laws  whioh 
we  have  fioen  so  grossly  violated  l>y  Ganaletto.  We  soo  in  tho 
nearest  boat  that  though  tho  line^  of  tbo  gunwide  are  muub 
blacker  and  more  cunsjfieuouci  than  that  of  the  cutwater,  yet  tba 
gunwale  lines,  being  nearly  borixontal,  have  no  reflection  what- 
Boercr ;  while  tho  lino  of  the  entwatoT,  r>eirtg  vertical,  hfw  a  dis- 
tinct roflection  of  tliree  times  ite.  own  length.  But  even  these 
tremuloua  reftp^itiona  are  only  visible  jw  fur  as  the  islands  ; 
beyond  them,  as  tho  lake  retires  into  distance,  we  find  it  reeeivea 
only  the  reflection  of  the  gray  light  from  the  clouds,  and  runs 
in  one  flat  white  field  up  between  the  hills  ;  and  beeides  all  this, 
we  have  another  phenomenon,  quite  now,  given  to  us, — the  bril- 
liant gleam  of  light  along  the  centre  of  the  lake.     This  is  nut 
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cauBe<3  by  npplc,  for  it  is  cast  on  a  surface  rippled  all  orer  ;  but 
it  is  what  we  could  not  harevitbout  ripple. — the  light  of  a  pass* 
age  of  suQBhinc.  I  have  already  (Chup.  I.,  %  &)  explained  the 
cauM  of  tliia  phenomouon,  which  never  can  by  any  jio&sihilitj^l 
t4iko  place  on  calm  waLcr,  buJng  the  multiLuUiuouii  reflection  of^ 
the  «un  from  the  bidua  of  Ihc  ripple«,  causiug  au  uppvurunc-e  of 
local  li{jbtaud  ^tuulow  ;  luid  being  dei>endent.  like  real  light  and 
shadow,  on  the  poeaogc  of  the  clouds,  thoagh  the  dark  parts  of 
the  water  are  the  reflections  of  the  clondK,  not  the  shadows  of 
them  ;  and  tlio  bright  parta  are  the  roflectiona  of  t)te  sun,  and 
not  the  light  of  it.  This  little  Tignuttc,  then»  will  entircl 
complete  the  Hystem  of  Tumor's  universal  irutli  in  quiet  witt 
We  have  scon  every  phenomenon  given  by  him, — the  clour  roftt 
tion,  the  prolonged  retlection,  the  rellectioQ  broken  by  ripple^ 
and  finally  tiie  ripple  broken  by  light  and  shade  ;  and  it  is 
cepetrirtlly  to  bo  obson'od  how  earoful  ho  is,  in  this  last  case, 
when  bo  uees  the  appareut  light  and  shade,  to  acconnt  for  it  by 
showing  us  in  the  whiteness  of  the  lako  beyond,  its  nnivereal 
Bubjcelion  to  ripple. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Turner's  magnificent  drawing  of  dis- 
tant rivers,  which,  however,  is  dependent  only  on  more  com- 
plicated application  of  the  same  laws,  with  cxqnisite  pcr8])cctiTe. 
I  IS.  m- dwwbis  '^^*^  BweepB  of  river  in  the  Drjburgh,  (Illnstni- 
()fdi(iKi*rtMr8.  jiong  1^  Scott,}  and  Moh-ose,  are  bold  and  char- 
acteristic examplee,  as  well  as  the  Bouon  from  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  and  the  Caudebec,  iu  the  Rivera  of  France.  The  only 
thing  which  in  these  workd  requires  particular  attention,  is  the 
care  with  which  tlic  height  of  the  observer  above  the  riTor  is  in- 
dicabed  by  the  losa  of  the  rodoctions  of  its  banks.  This  is,  pcr- 
hajis,  ebowri  nio^t  ele^irly  in  the  Caudebeo.  If  wo  hail  Ihmju  on 
a  level  witli  the  river,  its  whole  surface  would  have  been  dark- 
ened by  the  reflection  of  the  steep  and  high  banks  ;  but  bein^ 
far  above  it,  we  (»in  see  no  more  of  the  image  than  wu  could  of 
the  hill  itaclf,  if  it  were  actually  rcvcracd  under  the  water  ;  and 
therefore  we  see  that  Turner  gives  us  only  a  narrow  line  of  dark 
water,  iinmcdiatc^ly  under  tlic  precipice,  the  hroml  surface  refleet- 
ing  only  the  nky.  This  is  also  finely  lihowu  on  the  left-hand  fiidti 
of  the  Dryhurgh. 

Uut  all  these  early  works  of  the  artist  have  been  eclipsed  U; 
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110.  And  of  ■nr- 
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eomo  recent  drawings  of  Switzcrliind.     These  latter  are  not  to 
be  described  by  any  woi-dd,  but  tbey  mtist  be  noted  here  not  only 

08   presenting   records  of   lake  effect  on  grander 
M^ioud  scale,  and  ot  more  imaginative  ohartict«r  thiin  uny 

other  of  his  works,  but  aa  combinii:^  effcets  of  the 
mrftioe  of  mist  with  the  Burfuce  of  water.  Two  or  throe  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  seen  Irom  above,  give  the  uiulting  of  the 
moantain  promontories  beneath  into  the  clear  depth,  and  nbovo 
tuto  the  elouds  ;  one  of  Oonntanon  showK  the  voAt  lake  at  even- 
ing, seen  not  as  water,  bnt  it^  Burfiiee  covered  with  low  whito 
mist,  lying  Ica^c  boyond  Ictigno  in  the  twilight  like  a  fallen 
space  of  moony  clnnil ;  otto  of  Goldau  shows  the  Luke  of  Ztigi 
appearing  through  the  chasm  of  a  thunder-olond  under  minaet, 
its  whole  uurfure  one  bluzo  uf  lire,  and  tliu  pranuintones  of  the 
hills  thrown  otit  against  it,  like  spectres ;  another  of  Zurich 
give*  the  playing  uf  the  green  waves  of  the  river  among  white 
Btreama  of  moonlight  :  two  pnrple  siinseta  on  the  Lake  of  Zng 
ore  distinguished  for  the  glow  obtained  without  poaitivo  color, 
the  rose  and  purple  tints  Uning  in  greiit  meaeuro  brought  by 
opposition  out  of  browns:  liually.  u  dniwing  executed  in  1845 
of  the  t^wn  of  Lucerne  from  the  lake  is  unicjuo  for  its  oxprcssioa 
of  water  surface  reOecting  the  elear  green  hue  of  sky  at  twilight. 
It  will  bo  remembered  that  it  was  said  above,  that  Turner 
was  the  only  piiintor  who  Iiad  ever  represented  the  surfaoe  of 
oalm  or  the/ores  of  agitated  water.  lie  obtaina  this  expression 
|go.  iiuiifftwiiie  "^  force  in  falling  or  running  water  by  fearleiw  and 
with"j""Hii«r'rt"  ^"^J^  rendering  of  its  fomis.  Ho  never  loses  him- 
liw«.imol«rt.i|£Bi.j,(.if  a,ni  iiij,  subjeet  in  the  splash  of  the  fall— his 

presence  of  mind  never  fails  as  he  gOLm  down  ;  he  does  not 
blind  us  with  the  spray,  or  veil  the  countenance  of  his  fall 
with  its  own  drapery.  A  little  crumbling  white,  or  lightly 
rubbed  paper,  will  soon  give  the  effect  of  indisoriminate  foam  ; 
but  nature  gives  more  than  foam — she  sliows  beneath  it,  and 
through  it,  a  peculiar  character  of  exquisitely  studied  form 
bestowed  on  every  wave  anil  line  of  fall ;  and  it  i&  this  variety 
of  definite  character  which  Turner  always  aims  at,  rejecting,  as 
much  as  poaeiblo,  everything  that  conceals  or  overwhelms  it. 
Thus,  in  the  Ujipor  Fall  of  the  Tees,  though  the  whole  basin  of 
the  taU  is  blue  and  dim  with  the  rising  vapor,  yet  tbe  vholo 
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attention  of  the  spectator  is  directed  to  that  which  it  vu 
ppculiiirlv  difficult  Ut  mnder,  Uie  oi^niiCQtric  zonna  and  dolicato 
ciin-cg  of  the  fnlliug  water  itseU  ;  and  it  is  impossibie  to  express 
with  what  exijuisito  Hocuraov  these  &re  givau.  Tiicy  are  tUe 
characteristic  of  a  powerful  Btre^m  descending  without  impedi- 
ment or  lirf^ik,  hot  from  a  narrow  chauDcI,  go  aa  to  expand  aa  it 
falls.  They  ore  the  constant  form  wliich  such  u  strcAtn  lissiimcs 
aa  it  dotK^cnds  ;  and  yet  i  thhik  it  wuuld  liO  difficult  to  |)oiut  to 
another  inKtjince  of  thoir  being  rendered  in  art.  You  will  tind 
nothing  in  the  watcrfulls  uvea  of  our  best  painters,  but  spring- 
ing liucs  of  paraboHc  descent,  and  splashing,  shapeless  foam  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  though  they  may  make  yon  understand  the 
ewiftnesa  of  the  w«.t«r,  they  never  lot  you  feel  the  weight  of  it ; 
the  Btream  in  their  hands  lookii  active,  not  supine,  aa  if  it 
leaped,  not  as  if  it  fell.  Now  water  will  leap  a 
d(H>ni«i>t  aali  littlc  way>  it  will  leap  down  a  weir  or  over  a  Bt^inc, 
cBUncu.  uo«r  but  it  turrilttes  oYcr  a  high  fall  like  this  ;  and  it  is 
Bv»n  J  m.  ^^|Jg^^  Tre  have  lost  the  parabolic  line,  and  arriTcd 
at  the  catenary, — wlieu  we  have  lost  the  spring  of  the  £ali,  and 
arrived  at  the  plungei  of  it,  that  we  begin  really  to  feel  its  weight 
and  wildncas.  Where  water  takes  its  iirat  leap  from  the  top,  it 
is  cool,  and  L-olIucted.  and  uninterotfting,  and  Diuthcmaticnl,  hut 
it  is  whcu  it  tinds  that  it  has  got  into  a  scrape,  and  has  farther 
to  go  titan  it  thouglit  for,  that  \Ia  character  comes  out ;  ilia 
then  that  it  begins  to  writhe,  and  twist,  and  sweep  out  zone 
after  zone  in  wilder  stretching  as  it  fallii,  and  to  send  down  the 
rfRrketrlike.  lanee-poiiited,  whistziog  ehufts  at  its  sides,  sounding 
for  the  bottom.  And  it  ift  this  prostration,  this  hopeless  aban- 
donment of  its  ponderous  power  to  the  air,  which  is  always 
peculiarly  eiqjre&sed  by  Tumor,  and  espooially  in  the  case  before 
us  ;  while  our  other  nrliHts,  keeping  to  the  parabulic  lino,  whero 
they  do  not  lose  themselves  in  smoke  and  foam,  make  theire 
ract  look  muBculHr  ami  wiry,  and  may  conaider  themselves 
tmialo  if  tliey  can  kt'op  it  from  stopping.  1  liolieve  the  majesty 
of  motion  which  Turnor  has  given  by  those  concentric  catenary 
linm  must  be  felt  even  by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  high 
waterfall,  and  thortfore  cannot  appreciate  their  exquisite  fidulitj 
to  nature,  ^ 

^^         In  ths  Chain   Bridge  over  the  Tecs,  this  passiveness  and  fl 
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swinging  of  tlie  water  to  and  fro  an  yel  more  n^markatil« ; 
wliile  we  Iiuve  anotliur  cIiura**tt'riBtiu  of  a  great  wutcrfall  given 
to  us,  tliut  tUo  wiuil,  iu  lliiti  instuiicf  coiiii.ig  up  tho  vullo; 
against  the  can-ent,  tttkoii  tlto  sprajr  up  oQ  tlie  tMig^s,  and  carrieti 
it  back  in  little  torn,  reverted  rags  aud  tliroads,  eot-ii  in  delicate 
form  againnt  tho  diu-kiu'M^  on  ilio  left.  Hal  we  must  andcrgtand 
s  littlo  more  about  the  naturo  of  running  water  bcfnrv  we  can 
appreciate  tho  drawing  either  of  tliiii>  or  aay  other  of  Turner's 
torn.'i]t$. 

When  water,  not  in  very  great  body,  mna  in  n  rocky  bed 
much  intf'rrupbed  by  hollows,  ao  that  it  can  re«t  every  now  and 
then  in  a  pool  as  it  goea  along,  it  does  not  acquire  a  continuous 
IM.  naiMeow in  ^olt^J'ty  o*  motion.  It  panscs  after  evur>-  l«tp, 
te?.  ShiTJlJiinu;  """l  curdles  about,  and  restis  a  little,  and  then 
£SJSd."'Tt?«hlr  g****  **"  ■g"'^  5  *'"*  '^  '"  t^'iis  comparatively  tran- 
mb[\^M^Tr 4'"'  "'"^  rational  Btate  of  mind  it  nufts  with  on 
iwbed.  obstacle,  as  a  rock  or  stone,  it  parts  on  each  side 

of  it  with  a  little  bnbbling  foam,  and  g0C8  round  ;  if  it  (xnncs 
to  n  8t<>p  in  its  bed,  it  loapa  it  lightly,  iit.d  then  after  a  liltio 
plashing  at  the  button),  stops  again  to  take  bn.'titli.  But  if  its 
bed  bo  on  a  conlinuona  slope,  not  much  int^rmpted  by  hollows, 
BO  that  it  eantiot  rc^t,  or  if  ittt  own  mam  im  eo  increacH^d  by  flood 
that  'lis  u»ua\  re^iing-ptaecs  arc  not  sufficient  for  it,  but  thai  it 
a  perpotnally  pushed  out  of  them  by  tho  following  current, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  tranquillize  itself,  it  of  course  gains 
voloi-ity  with  every  yard  that  it  nins  ;  the  impetus  got  at  one 
leap  in  carried  to  the  credit  of  tho  next,  until  tlic  whole  stream 
becomes  one  mass  of  nnchecked,  accokrating  motion.  Now 
when  water  in  thiKBlatc  cornea  to  an  ohetaclo,  it  dottt  not  port 
at  it,  but  clears  it,  like  a  racc-horso  ;  and  when  it  comed  to  a 
hollow,  it  does  not  fill  it  up  and  run  out  leisurely  at  the  other 
Bide,  but  it  mshea  down  into  it  and  comes  up  again  on  the  other 
Bide,  as  a  ship  into  the  hollow  of  the  sua.  Hence  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  bod  of  the  atream  ie  changed,  and  all  the  lines 
of  the  water  altered  in  their  nature.  The  qniet  stream  ic  a  snc- 
ceasion  of  leajw  and  im>i>1b  ;  the  leaps  are  light  and  springy,  and 
parabolic,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  spbi^liing  when  they  tumble 
into  the  pool ;  tliou  we  have  a  spaeo  of  quiet  curdling  water,  and 
another  simitar  leap  below.     But  the  Btr«am  when  it  hoe  gained 
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an  impchia  takes  tho  shape  of  ita  bed,  novcr  stope,  ib  equally 
lis.  Bui  ifaeeoo-  ^*i^V  ^^'^  wiunllj  swift  everj'where,  goes  dowa  into 
wk^r'dl^  everv  bollow,  not  with  a  leap,  bnt  with  a  swing,  not 
or  lu  tad.  •  foaminjf,  nor  Bplanhiiiff,  but  in  the  bonding  line  of  a 
strong  Sfa-wflve,  and  comes  np  again  on  the  other  side,  ovtir  ■•ot:k 
and  ridge,  with  the  esse  of  a  bounding  leo])ard  j  if  it  meet  a  ■ 
rock  three  or  foar  foet  above  tho  lovcl  of  ite  bod,  it  will  neitherfl 
part  nor  foam,  nor  oxpreea  any  cotioem  about  tho  mutter,  biifc 
clear  it  in  a  smooth  dome  of  water,  without  apimrent  exertion, 
oomlnj;  down  iigjiin  as  smoothly  on  the  other  aide ;  tho  whole 
anrface  of  the  surge  boing  drawn  into  parallel  lines  by  ito  ex- 
treme velocity,  but  foamlcM,  except  in  plnces  whero  the  form  of 
the  bed  opposes  itself  at  somo  direct  angle  to  such  u  lino  uf  fait, 
and  oaitsf's  a  brciikcr ;  so  thut  the  whole  river  litis  Lho  uppcaranco 
of  a  (loop  und  I'aging  soa,  with  tliis  only  difiorcnce,  thut  the 
torrent-waves  always  break  backwunls,  and  sea-wave*  forwards. 
I  u  lu  nituiiiu  Thns,  then,  in  the  water  which  has  gained  an  im- 
orvediiuM.  potns,  wo  have  the  most  exquisite  an-angements  of 
curved  lines,  pt-rpetually  changing  from  convex  to  concave,  and 
vice  versa,  following  every  swell  and  hollow  of  tho  bed  with 
their  modulating  graco,  and  all  in  onisou  of  motion,  presenting 
perhaps  the  niowt  Iwautrful  series  of  inorganic  forms  which 
naUiro  can  possibly  prodnce  ;  for  the  eea  runs  too  much  into 
similar  and  concave  curves  with  sharp  edges,  but  every  motioi 
of  the  torront  is  unitod,  and  all  its  curves  are  modili<»UioDs  ol 
boiLUtifnl  line. 

We  see,  therefore,  why  Tamer  seizes  on  these  carved  lines  ol 
the  toiTent,  not  only  as  being  among  the  most  beautiful  forms 
of  nature,  bnt  becnnse  tbc-y  are  an  instant  expression  of  the 
S2fi.  Tunw»  ntmost  power  and  velocity,  and  tell  ns  how  the 
fChirt«H^  *"  toiTout  bus  been  flowing  before  we  (mm-  it.  For  thoj 
l""^"-  leap  and  splash  might  be  seen  in  the  sudden  frcak- 

islmeas  of  a  quiet  stream,  or  the  fall  of  a  rivulet  over  u  rail 
(Itim  ;  bnt  the  undulating  line  is  tho  exchtaive  attribnto  uf  ths 
mountain-torrent,*  whoso  fall  and  fury  have  made  the  valJej 

*  On  a  large  sca!<^  it  is  so,  Ijiii  ilic  auiiw  linos  aru  to  he  seen  tor  Ulc  nic 
mmtwhtnevor  water  Ix-comt-s  excuLtlingly  mpW.  and  yet  feots  Uw  boltom 
jw  it  iiasMs,  beinp  not  Uirowa  up  or  Buat  clear  of  It.  In  gfuuni],  Uie  Omw. 
ing  of  water  fails  from  being  too  intemipted,  the  forma  Bung  biUiw 
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echo  for  miles  ;  aild  thng  the  moment  wo  soo  one  o(  its  cnrrei 
orer  a  stono  in  tho  foregroand,  we  know  how  far  it  has  come, 
imd  how  fiercely.  An<i  in  tlie  drawing  we  hiive  been  speaking 
of,  the  lower  fall  of  tho  Tentt,  in  tlio  forogruiinil  of  the  KJtlie- 
crankio  and  Uliymcr's  Glen,  and  of  the  St.  Miuirice,  in  Rogcra'e 
Italy,  wo  li hall  liud  tlio  most  ex^tiitiiLe  iiistaiicua  uf  tho  use  of 
snch  lines  ;  hut  tlie  most  perfect  of  all  in  tlie  LUntliony  Abbey, 

which  may  be  considorcd  as  the  standard  of  tor- 
(ladrfcKioKofihc  rerit-drawing.  Tlie  chief  light  of  the  picture  hero 
rent  In  m*  Uaa-  fuUrf  Upon  tho  Borffiee  of  tho  stream,  ewollod  by 

rouent  rain,  and  its  mighty  waves  come  rolliug 
down  dogo  to  the  epcctatorj  grocn  aud  clear,  but  pale  with 
anger,  in  gigantic,  unbroketi,  oceanio  curves,  bending  into 
each  other  withont  break  or  foam,  though  jets  of  fiery  spmy 
are  cast  into  tho  air  along  the  rocky  shoro,  and  rise  in  the  snn- 
Bhino  in  dusty  vapor.  Tho  wholo  surfaoo  is  one  united  race  of 
mud  motion  ;  all  the  waves  dnigged,  as  I  hare  described,  into 
lines  and  furrows  by  their  swiftness,  and  every  one  of  these  fine 
forma  ia  drawn  with  the  most  studied  chiaroacuro  of  delicate 
color,  grays  and  greens,  m  silvery  and  pure  as  the  finest  passages 
ef  Paul  Veronese,  and  with  arcflncmeiit  of  oioeutiou  winch  the 
eye  strains  itself  iti  looking  into.  Thw  rapidity  and  gigantic 
force  of  this  torrent,  the  exq^uisito  rcHacmeut  of  its  color,  and 
the  vividness  of  foam  which  is  obtained  through  a  general  middle 

Ihitlier,  and  'brnkt^D  up  and  cever&d  with  bright  toucbcia,  iosten/l  of  being 
wmiiglit  ont  in  tlitir  rcul  unities  ot  ciirvuture.  It,  is  diHicuU  cuongh  to 
draip  H  t;uri'ed  siirf.iM,  cvf.u  wlien  it  is  rmii^li  ami  has  textnro  ;  ijiU  lu  iacti- 
full?  tbe  variwl  ami  Bwrpping  forma  of  n.  crjulallino  and  pulialied  bubstuaoe, 
n-quir^  far  man  ekiU  autl  p&ticnco  Ihim  ntosC  urLisUi  pi>«so&d.  lu  eiomo 
res^pcctfi,  it  is  imposaibla.  I  do  aol  aupposc  nay  maiwi  of  uti  are  caimhle 
of  rij;htly  cxpressiagtlic  eiDootb,  multUudiDoua  ripp1iu,sof  ii  nijiid  rlvulut  of 
idmllow  water,  yiviag  lu  Uixiiiiparemiy  lubtrc  iiiid  fully -de  vl-1«|vlh1  forma ; 
iiad  the  gieuter  uumbur  of  the  liiie^  tiiid  nction^  of  torreot-wavcb  ara 
uqualiy  inexprvseible.  Tbe  tdort  bJioiiid.  ncvurlhulcas,  sdwaj-s  tic  miulb,  aiid 
whatever  in  8aoril3(.cd  in  color.  friMidom.  or  biis-lilDPss,  thfl  real  coi.fours 
ought  nlwayn  in  sutnn  tncasuro  to  Iw  drawn,  as  a  ca.r6ral  dnLtighl^mnii  sc- 
(nires  thaac  of  thsh,  or  any  otimr  Dncly-modFllf^d  BUrfAce.  It  is  bcltt-r,  in 
tiiuny  napecls,  thc^  drawing  should  mias  of  hciii^  ^(/»  water,  lima  ttmt  it 
bhould  mlM  ia  this  one  rcspwt  The  gmiidi-urof  waiiT.  Many  tricks  of 
scratching  and  diuhlng  will  bring  out  it  dtceplive  roaemblance  ;  tbe  doter- 
mined  and  laborious  rendering  of  contour  ak>DC  eccures  sulilimitj. 
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tint,  render  it  abftnt  the  moet  perfect  piece  of  painting  of  run* 
ning  water  in  existence. 

how  this  pictora  is,  as  was  noticed  in  our  former  roftrenoe  to 
it,  full  uf  cxpressioQ  vt  ovary  kind  of  motion  :  the  clouds  are  in 
W4ld  basto  ;  tlie  son  is  gleiimiiig  tmt  au<X  fitfull}'  through  the 
««.  And  or  th»  It^TM  ;  the  rain  drifting  away  along  the  hill- 
™j^y*JJ  ^  side  ;  and  tho  torrent,  the  principal  object^  to 
cury Mkd  AfsuA  complpU*  the  imppcssiou,  is  rnado  the  wildest 
thing  of  all  and  not  only  wild  beforo  us,  and  with  us,  but  b6ar< 
iiig  with  it  in  its  evi'ri/moiion.froni  its  long  coarse,  tho  record  of 
iU  rage.  Observe  bow  diflerently  Turner  uses  bis  torrent  when 
tho  Bpirit  of  the  picture  is  repoBe.  In  the  Mercury  and  Argus, 
we  have  also  a  gtream  in  tho  forogronnd  ;  but,  in  coming  down 
to  ns,  we  ee«  it  stopping  twice  in  two  quiet  and  glassy  pools, 
upon  which  tbo  drinking  cattle  cast  an  unstirred  image.  From 
tlic  nean^st  of  tbe«o,  tlio  wutor  ha\^  in  three  cascades  into  an- 
other bagin  closo  to  us  ;  it  tricklca  in  silrer  throuils  tlirough  the 
leaves  at  its  edge,  and  falls  tinkling  and  eplosbing  (though  in 
ConBitlerable  body)  into  tho  pool,  stirring  its  quiet  surface,  at 
which  a  bird  is  stooping  to  drink,  with  concentric  and  eurdliug 
ripples  which  divide  round  tho  stone  at  its  fartlicst  border,  and 
descend  in  sparkling  foam  over  the  lip  of  the  bagtn.  Thus  wo 
find,  in  every  caao,  the  system  of  Tumor's  trntli  entirely  unbro- 
ken, each  pliaso  and  phenomenon  of  nature  being  recorded  ei- 
actly  where  it  is  most  valuable  and  imjircssive. 

Wo  bavo  not,  however,  spaco  to  follow  out  the  variety  of  his 
torrent-drawing.  Tho  above  two  exiimplcs  are  characteristic  of 
Uietwo  great  divisioua  or  clafiflt>8  uf  tori-entu — that  wliosc  motion 
ia  continuous,  and  whose  motion  is  interrupted  :  all 
drawing  of  running  water  will  resolve  itself  into  tho 
representation  of  one  or  other  of  these.  Tlie  descent  of  the  dis- 
tant strotim  in  the  vignette  to  the  Boy  of  Rgi-emond  is  slight, 
but  Tory  striking ;  and  tho  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Tecs,  a 
singular  instance  of  the  bold  drawing  of  the  complicated  fonns 
of  a  sb,ii]ow  slrfam  among  multitndinons  rocks.  A  stiU  finer 
example  oi-cni-s  in  a  rcceut  drawing  of  Dazio  Oraudo,  on  the  St. 
Gothard,  the  waves  of  the  Toecia,  clear  and  blue,  fretting  among 
the  granite  dibria  which  were  brought  down  by  tho  storm  thai 
doBtroyad  the  whole  rood.    In  the  Ivy  bridge  the  subjoot  ia  thfl 
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reet  of  the  turreut  in  a  pool  nmong  lalleu  rocks,  the  formB  of  th« 
stoncg  arc  eean  throDj^h  the  cloiir  brown  vat^r,  and  Ihcir  r«Aes- 
tiona  mioglc  with  those  of  the  foliage. 

MoK  doterminod  efforts  iiavc  at  lil)  periuila  been  inailo  in  sea 
painting  than  in  torrent  painting,  yptjt^sa  gueecssful.  Aa  uhov 
etattid,  it  is  eaay  to  obtuiii  ii  n-ticmblance  of  broken  nuiaing  wanl 
|3o.  seapnjouiii!.  '*''  ^^  tficka  aud  dexterities,  but  the  seamust  be 
^iiMWMiitUii'ii  If'g'titwfttely  drawn  ;  it  cannot  be  given  an  utti^rly 
***"•  disorganized  and  confiiBcd,  its  weight  and  m;ts3 

must  bo  cx|irR6sed,  and  (,)ie  clIortB  at  erprestiiou  of  it  end  in 
failure  with  all  but  the  most  powerful  men  ;  even  with  these 
few  a  ptu'tial  Buecosa  muet  be  eotiBtdered  wortliy  of  the  liighe^U 
praise. 

As  the  right  rendering  of  the  AI|m  depends  on  power  of  draw- 
ing 3now,  so  the  right  painting  of  the  flcn  must  depend,  at  leaat 
in  all  coast  aecnery,  in  tio  small  meiwure  on  the  powiT  nf  dmw- 
ing  foam.  Yet  there  are  two  CQiiditioiiB  of  fo»m  of  invariable 
ooGunvlice  on  brcakiug  waves,  of  wliich  I  have  never  wen  Lho 
slightest  record  attempted  ;  Gvdt  the  thick  creamy  curdling  over- 
lapping miufsy  form  wliich  remains  for  a  moment  only  after  the 
fall  of  the  wave,  and  is  seen  in  perfection  in  its  runniag  up  the 
beach  ;  and  eccondty,  tlio  thin  white  cmiting  into  which  this 
Bobaides,  which  opens  into  oval  gaps  and  clefts,  murbliug  the 
waves  over  their  whole  surface,  and  connecting  tlio  breakers  on 
a  flat  shore  by  long  dragging  etrcamB  of  w]iite- 

It  in  evident  that  the  dithunlty  of  expressing  either  of  thosef' 
two  conditions  mnst  be  immense.     The  lapping  and  cnrdling 
form  is  difficult  enough  to  catch  even  when  the  lines  of  its  uu- 
dulation  alone  are  considered  ;  but  the  li|>s,  so  to  speak,  which 
lie  along  tbeso  linca,  arc  full,  projecting,  and  marked  by  beauti- 
ful light  aud  shade  ;  each  has  its  high  light,  a  gradation  into 
shadow  of  iudescrihable  delicacy,  u  bright  reflected  light  aud  a 
dark  cast  shadow  ;  to  draw  all  thi-t  requires  Jabor,  and  care,  luic 
flnnneas  of  work,  which,  as  I  imagine,  must  always,  howevcif^ 
skilfully  bostowod,  dcetroy  all  impression  of  wildnese,  accidentals 
ism,  and  ovaneseence,  and  so  kill  the  sea.     Again,  the  opouingti 
in  the  thin  subsided  foam  in  their  irregular  modifications  of 
circular  and  oral  shapes  dragged  hither  and  thither,  would  be 
)urd  enoagh  (o  draw  even  if  they  could  be  seen  on  a  flat  snr- 
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fwe  ;  infltcAd  of  which,  every  one  of  the  openings  is  aoen  in  on- 
dultttion  on  n  tossing  surfaoc,  broken  up  over  small  surges  und 
rippltw,  and  so  thrown  into  perspectives  of  the  most  hopeless 
intmuicv-  N^ow  it  in  not  emy  to  «cxpreA9  the  lio  of  a  pattorn 
witli  oval  openiugB  on  the^olds  of  drapery.  I  do  not  know  that 
anjr  one  under  the  mark  of  Voroneso  or  Titian  oould  even,  do 
thin  us  il  ought  to  be  done,  yot  in  drapery  much  etiffnesa  and 
error  may  be  overlooki-d  ;  not  bo  in  sea, — the  slightest  Jnuccu- 
rucy.  the  sHghteet  want  of  ilow  and  freedom  in  ibo  line,  is  at* 
taobed  by  the  eye  in  a  moment  of  high  treason,  and  I  believe 
sQCcefls  to  bo  impossible. 

Yet  there  is  not  a  wave  or  any  violently  agitated  «ea  onurhich      n 
both  these   forms   do   not   appear,  the   latter  especially,  after  ^M 
Bomo  time  ot  storm,  extends  over  their  whole   snrfaeea ;    the 
reader  sees,  tboreforo,  why  I  said  that  sea  could  only  be  painted 
by  means  of  mora  or  less  dexterous  conventionalisms,  since  two 
of  ita  most  emluring  phenomena  ciiunot  be  represented  at  all.      ^h 

Agdn,  as  respeetB  the  form  of  breakers  on  an  even  shore,  ^| 

there  is  difficulty  of  no  less  formidable  kind.     There  iti  in  them 

an  irreconcilable  mixtnro  of  fnry  and  forinalism.     Their  hollow  ^A 

Burfaeo  is  marked  by  ]>am]]GL  linos,  like  tlioau  of  ft^| 

ftofrtreohrrs     Bnumth  mill-weir,  and  graduated  by  reflected  and  ^^ 

"*     *  transraitled  lights  of  the  most  wonderful  intricacy, 
ibi  carve  being  at  the  same  timo  necessarily  of  mathematical 
parity  and  prpci«ion  ;  yet  at  tlio  top  of  this  curve,  when  it  nods 
over,  tliern  is  a  sudden  laxity  and  giving  way,  the  water  swings 
and  jum])s  along  the  ridge  like  a  shukca  chain,  and  the  motion 
runs  from  part  to  pait  as  it  does  tlirough  a  serpent's  body. 
Then  the  wind  is  at  work  on  the  extreme  edge,  and  instead  el      h 
letting  it  fling  itself  off  natiirnlly,  it  supports  it,  and  drives  it  flj 
back,  or  Bcraiies  it  off,  and  c^irriws  it  bodily  away  ;  so  that  the  ^^ 
spray  at  the  top  is  in  a  continual  transition  between  forms  pro- 
jected by  their  own  weight,  luid  forms  blown  and  curried  ofl! 
With  their  weight  ovcicome  ;  then  at   last,  when  it  has  come 
down,  who  shall  say  what  slLipe  that  may  he  called,  which  shape 
has  none  of  the  great  craish  whero  it  touches  the  beach. 

1  think  it  is  that  last  cnisii  which  is  tlie  great  taskmaster. 
Kobody  can  do  anything  with  it.  I  havo  seen  Copley  Fielding 
come  very  close  to  the  jerk  and  nod  of  the  lifted  threateniiig 
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edge,  cnrl  it  very  BacccBBfnlly,  and  without  ony  look  of  ita  hav- 
ing been  in  papers,  dovii  nearly  to  the  beach,  but  the  final  fall 
has  no  thunder  in  it.  Turner  has  tried  hard  for  it  once  or 
twice,  but  it  wiU  nut  do.  Tlu<  niuuiunt  in  given  in  the  Sidon 
of  the  Bible  ninstvations,  and  more  elaborately  in  a  painting  of 
Bamborough  ;  in  both  those  casoa  there  is  little  foam  at  the  bot* 
torn,  and  the  fallen  breaker  looks  like  a  wall,  yet  grand  always  ; 
and  in  the  latter  picture  vory  Iwantifnlly  assiBtod  in  expression 
by  the  tossing  of  a  piece  of  cable,  which  Bome  figures  are  drag- 
ging ashore,  and  which  thu  breaker  ilings  into  the  air  as  it  falls. 
FcrhapH  the  most  successful  rendering  of  the  forms  was  in  the 
Hero  and  Leander,  bnt  there  the  drawing  was  rendered  easier 
by  the  powerful  effect  of  light  which  disguised  the  foam. 

It  ia  not.  however,  from  the  shore  that  Tumor  usually  stndica 
his  sea.  Soon  from  the  land,  the  mirl  of  the  brcakora,  even  in 
Batarc,  is  somewhat  nniform  and  monotonous;  the  uze  of  thg 
131  rriciri-iTrct.  waves  out  at  eea  is  uneomprchondcd,  and  thos 
•wnfromlie'''*''  nearer  the  eye  ueem  to  suoceed  and  reeenible  eao! 
•*""*■  other,  to  move  slowly  to  the  beach,  and  to  break 

in  the  same  lines  and  forms. 

Afloat  oven  twenty  yards  from  the  shore,  wo  receive  a  totally 
different  imprcrision.  Every  wave  around  us  appeius  vast — 
orery  one  diffcit* nt  from  all  the  rest — and  tho  breakcra  present, 
now  that  we  see  them  with  tlieir  backs  towards  us,  the  grand, 
extended,  and  varied  lines  of  long  curvature,  which  arc  pecnlj. 
arly  expressive  both  of  velocity  and  power.  Reekie sfirioHa,  be-' 
fore  unfelt,  is  manifested  in  tho  mad,  perpetual,  changeful,  undi- 
rected motion,  not  of  wave  iifter  wave,  as  it  appears  from  the 
Bhore,  but  of  the  very  same  water  rising  and  falling.  Of  wiivos 
thut  succeasivuly  ajiproacli  and  break,  each  appears  to  the  niiud 
a  separate  individual,  whose  part  being  performed,  it  perishes, 
and  is  sncceedcd  by  anothrr ;  and  there  ia  nothing  in  this  to  im- 
press  na  with  the  idea  of  restlesanesH.  any  more  than  in  any  suc- 
ecasive  and  oontinuoua  funetions  of  Ufo  and  death.  Dut  it  ia 
when  wt>  pt^nreive  that  it  is  no  suueossion  of  wave,  but  tbo  uama 
water  constantly  rising,  and  crashing,  and  recoiling,  and  rolling 
in  again  in  now  forms  and  irith  fresh  fnry,  that  we  perceive  the 
portnrbed  spirit,  and  feel  tho  intensity  of  ita  unwearied  rage. 
The  aensation  of  power  is  also  trebled  ;  for  nut  only  ia  the  vast- 
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ness  of  apparent  size  tdqcIi  incrcawd,  but  tho  vholo  action  is 
different;  it  ia  iiot  a  piusire  ware  rolling  sleepily  forward  nntil 
it  tumbles  heavily,  prostrated  upon  tlio  beach,  bat  a  swocpiiig 
vxertiua  uf  tremendous  and  bring  Htrength,  wbioh  does  not  now 
ajipuar  to  fall,  but  to  burst  upon  the  shore ;  which  never  per- 
ishes, but  recoils  and  recorerg. 

Aiming  at  theeo  grand  characters  of  the  Sea,  Tnmcr  almost 

always  places  the  KtKi'Clator,  not  on  the  shore,  but  twenty  or 

thirty  yarda  from  it,  beyond  the  first  range  of  the  broakors,  as  in 

the  Land's  End,  Fowey,  Dunbar,  and  Lnnghame. 

prct^iinufiiMvy  The  latter  hu»  been  well  eugnived,  and  ma.y  bo 

■•K  *^-  taken  aa  a  fituudard  of  the  expression  of  fitfulnen 

and  power.  The  grand  division  of  the  vhute  space  of  the  sea 
by  a  few  dark  continnoiis  furrows  of  trcmendons  swell,  (the 
breaking  of  one  of  which  alone  has  strewed  the  rocks  in  front 
with  ruin,)  furnishes  us  with  an  eetimal«  of  siniou  and  etrength, 
which  at  once  reduces  the  men  upon  the  sboro  to  insects  ;  and 
yet  through  this  terrKic  siiupliuity  there  is  indicated  a  ntfulneoa 
and  fnry  in  the  to&aing  of  the  indiridnal  lines,  which  give  to 
the  whole  sea  a  wild,  unwenried,  reckless  incoherency,  like  that 
of  an  enraged  multitude,  whoso  masses  act  together  in  frenzy, 
while  not  one  individual  feels  as  another.  >2K|H!cial  attention  ia 
to  bo  directed  to  the  Uatnoss  of  all  the  lines,  for  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  sea  which  we  have  seen  in  mountains.  All  the 
size  and  sublimity  of  nature  are  given  not  by  the  height,  bnt  by 
the  breadth  of  her  masses  :  and  Turner,  by  following  her  in  her 
sweeping  lines,  while  he  docs  not  lose  the  elevation  of  iU  surges, 
adds  in  a  tenfold  degron  to  their  power  :  farther,  observe  the  i>Cf:u- 

. „  liar  expression  of  weight  which  there  iaia  Turnor'a 

i!»r ixpn-«.fcni of  waves,  precisely  of  the  same  kind  which  we  saw  in 
his  waterfall.  We  have  not  a  cutting,  springing, 
elastic  lino — no  jumjiing  or  leaping  in  the  waves  :  that  is  the 
charactoristic  ot  Chelsea  Reach  or  Hampstead  Ponds  in  a  storm. 
Kilt  the  eurgoa  rull  and  plunge  with  such  pioatmtion  and  hurl- 
ing of  their  mass  against  the  shore,  that  we  feci  the  rocks  are 
flbaking  under  ihem  ;  and,  to  add  yet  more  to  this  impression*. 
observe  how  little,  comparatively,  they  are  broken  by  thai 
wind  ;  above  the  flouting  wood,  and  along  tho  shore,  we  have 
indication  of  a  lino  of  torn  spray  ;  bat  It  is  a  mere  fringe  alon^ 
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the  ridge  of  the  enrgo — no  interfcreoco  witli  its  gigantic  body. 
The  wiod  lias  no  povrer  over  it*  tremendous  unity  of  force  and 
weight.  Finally,  obsctrc  how,  on  tlic  rocks  on  tlie  left,  tlio  vio- 
lence and  8wiftrt«3  of  the  rising  wave  are  indicated  by  precisely 
the  same  linefl  which  wo  saw  wore  indioat-ivc  of  fury  in  tliti  tor- 
runt.  Tlic  water  on  these  rocks  is  the  body  of  the  wave  which 
has  jxuit  broken,  rushiug  up  over  them ;  and  in  doing  eo,  like 
the  torrent,  it  does  not  break,  nor  foam,  nor  \mri  upon  the  rock, 
but  acconimodatca  itself  to  every  one  of  its  hwcIIs  jtnd  hollows, 
vitli  iindntating  lines,  whose  grace  and  raricty  might  aloue  acrre 
UB  for  a  day*s  study  ;  and  it  is  only  wU»re  tivo  Ktroanis  of  thid 
rtiBhing  water  meet  in  tho  hollow  of  the  rock,  that  their  force  is 
ahoni)  by  the  vertitml  bound  of  tiio  spray. 

In  the  distance  of  this  grand  pietiiro,  tlioro  are  two  waves 
which  entirely  depart  from  the  priiiciido  obscr^'ed  by  all  the 
refit,  and  spring  high  into  llie  air.     Tlicy  have  a  niesange  for  ua 

-Pno.!*.  which  it  19  important  that  we  ahould  understand. 
tUn  oi  iwxrfitiif  Their  leap  is  not  a  proparatiim  for  breaking,  neither 
iH  it  caused  by  their  meeting  with  arock.  It  is  caused 
by  their  encounter  witli  Lho  nn'-uil  of  thu  pi-eceiiiugwave.  Wliun. 
a  large  surge,  in  the  act  of  breaking,  jubt  as  it  carls  over,  is 
hnrled  against  the  face  eitln?r  of  a  vra!!  or  of  a  vertical  rock,  tl;e 
sound  of  tlio  blow  is  not  a  ri'asU  nor  a  roar  ;  it  is  a  report  as  tond 
as,  and  in  every  i-espoct  similar  to,  that  of  a  groat  gun,  and  tho 
wave  is  dashed  back  frmn  tliii  rook  wit)i  force  sciu'UL'ly  dimin- 
ished, but  reversed  in  diroelion, — it  now  reeodes  from  tho  ehorf, 
and  at  the  instant  that  it  cncouutera  the  following  breaker,  the 
result  is  the  vcrtiwd  bound  of  both  which  is  here  i-endered  by 
Turner.  Such  a  recoiHng  ware  will  proceed  oat  to  sea  through 
ten  or  twelvo  ninges  of  following  breakers,  befi^ro  it  is  overpow- 
ered. The  effect  of  the  encounter  is  more  completely  and  pal- 
pably givea  in  tho  QuilleboBuf,  in  tho  Eivera  of  France.  It  is 
peculiarly  instructive  here,  jis  informing  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
coast.,  and  the  force  of  the  waves,  far  more  clearly  than  any 
spray  about  the  racks  ilieiniielves  could  have  done.  But  tho 
effect  of  the  blow  at  the  shore  itself  la  given  in  the 
«n*«9T»bw«k-  Land's  End.  and  vi^'tK-tte  to  Lycidas.  Under  £a- 
vorabh  circumstances,  with  an  advancing  tide  tm* 
der  a  heavy  gale,  where  tho  breakers  feel  the  shore  nndomeatb 
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them  a  moment  before  they  touch  the  rock,  80  as  to  nod  OTer 
vbeu  thoy  strike,  the  oSwt  U  ueurly  incredible  except  to  au  cye- 
wituMs.  I  h«Te  seen  t!ie  whole  body  of  the  wave  rise  in  one 
vhite,  TerticaJ,  broad  fountain,  eighty  feet  above  the  80&,  half  of 
it  beaten  so  fine  as  to  he  home  away  by  the  wind,  the  rest  turn- 
ing in  the  air  when  exhausted,  and  fulling  back  with  a  weight 
and  oraah  like  that  of  an  enormous  waterfall.  Tina  ia  given 
uiuat  completely  in  the  Lycidui;,  and  the  blow  uf  a  letss  violent 
w»ve  among  broken  rocks,  not  meeting  it  with  an  absolute  wall, 
along  the  shoro  of  the  Tjand's  End.  This  irt«t  picture  is  a  study 
of  sea  whose  whole  oreanizatiou  haa  been  broken 
cii«neuro(««  Up  by  constaufc  recoils  from  a  rocky  coast.  The 
SlriTbV^uiii^r    Lau"hame   riveH  the    aurM  and    weight  of  tho 

faUol^d'iKuil.  .  ,  .till 

ocean  m  a  gale,  on  a  coini)arativeIy  level  Bhore ; 
bat  the  Land's  End,  the  entire  disorder  of  the  surges  when 
every  one  of  them,  divided  and  entangled  among  promontories 
as  it  rolls  in,  and  beaten  hack  part  by  part  from  walls  of  rock  on 
thifl  side  and  that  side,  recoils  like  tho  dcfcauKl  division  of  a 
great  army,  throwing  all  buliind  it  into  disotiler^  breaking  up 
the  Buceoeding  waves  into  vcrticiil  ridgee,  whicit  in  tlieir  turn, 
yet  more  totally  shattered  upon  the  shore,  retire  in  more  hope- 
\  less  confusion,  until  the  whole  auHace  of  the  sea  becomes  one 
Sdizzy  whirl  of  rushing,  writhing,  tortured,  undirected  rage, 
/  hounding,  and  craBhing,  and  coiling  in  an  anarchy  of  enormoua 
Apower,  sulKlivided  into  myriads  of  waves,  of  whiuli  every  one  is 
mot,  be  it  remcmbcFcd,  a  i<cparute  surge,  but  part  and  jKiriion 
of  a  vast  one,  actuated  by  intenial  power,  and  giving  iu  every 
direction  tko  mighty  undulation  of  impetuous  line  which  giidtM 
over  the  rocks  and  writhen  in  the  wind,  overwhelming  the  one, 
and  piercing  the  other  with  the  form,  fary,  and  swiftnes*  of  a 
sheet  uf  lambent  fire.  And  ihrongtiout  the  rendering  of  all 
this,  there  is  not  one  false  curve  given,  not  one  which  ie  not  Iho 
perfect  oxprvseaiou  of  vitiiblu  motion  ;  and  the  forms  of  the  infi- 
nite Kea  are  drawn  throughout  with  that  utmost  mu«tery  of  art 
which,  through  tho  dcepeat  study  of  overy  line,  makes  every  line 
appear  the  wildest  child  of  chance,  while  yc-t  each  is  in  itwlf  a 
subjoet  and  a  picture  diffoi-ent  from  all  else  around.  Of  tho 
color  of  this  uiagniUcent  sea  I  have  before  s]iokcn  ;  [t  is  a  sob 
emu  green  gray,  (with  its  foam  seen  dimly  throngli  the  dark* 
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nees  of  twilight,)   modulated  with  tlio  fulnesB,  chimgofulnoss, 
and  sadness  of  a  deep,  wild  meloily. 

The  greater  uamber  of  Turner's  paintings  of  open  sea  belong 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than,  thoac  drawings;  nor,  gener- 
all;  speakittg,  am  tiioy  of  eqnal  value.  It  appears  to  mc  thac  the 
artist  hod  at  that  time  either  lese  knowledge  of,  or 
or  T[im«rt  lar-  less  delight  in,  the  characteristics  of  deep  water  tlum 
of  coast  sea,  and  thul,  iti  consequenoo.  he  BulTtTod 
hiniRelf  to  be  inflnenced  by  »onie  of  the  qualities  of  tlie  Dutuh 
Bea-paintcrs.  In  particular,  ho  horrowed  from  them  the  habit 
of  easting  a  dark  shadow  on  the  neiii-  ivavos.  so  as  to  bring  ont  a 
stream  of  light  boliiml  ;  and  though  hi^  dii!  this  in  a  more  Icgiti- 
mato  way  than  they,  that  is  to  say,  csprcseing  the  light  by 
touches  on  the  foam,  and  indicating  the  shadow  tw  uiist  on. 
foamy  surface,  atill  the  habit  lias  indiioiJd  much  feebleness  and 
conventionality  in  the  pictures  of  the  period.  Hid  driiwing  of 
the  waves  was  also  gnmewliat  petty  and  ilividcd,  small  forms 
coTored  with  white  flnl  Hpray,  a  conditinri  wliich  I  doul»t  not  tho 
artist  has  seen  on  soniL'  of  the  shallow  Dutch  Bctia.  but  whieli  I 
have  never  met  witli  myself,  and  of  the  reiidoring  of  which 
thoreforo  I  cannot  spenk.  Yet  even  in  theso^  which  I  think 
among  the  pooix'st  works  of  the  painter,  the  expreseiaus  of 
breeze,  motion,  luid  light,  are  very  marvellous;  and  it  is  in- 
BtrnctiTO  to  compnre  them  either  with  the  lifeleEa  works  of  tho 
Dntch  themselves,  or  with  any  modern  imitations  of  them,  aa 
for  inatanco  with  the  &em  of  Callcutt,  where  all  the  li^'Iit  is 
white  and  all  the  shadows  gray,  where  no  distinction  is  made 
between  water  and  foam,  or  between  real  and  reflective  Bhadow, 
and  which  are  gvuerully  without  evidence  of  the  artists  having 
over  eecu  the  sea. 

Some  pictures,  however,  belonging  to  this  period  of  Turner 
are  free  from  the  Dutch  infection,  and  show  tho  real  power  of 
the  artist.  A  very  important  one  is  in  tho  possosaion  of  Lord 
Francis  Kgerton,  somewhat  heavy  in  its  forms,  hut  remarkable 
for  the  gnmdenr  of  distance  cfhtaiued  at  the  horizon  ;  a  much 
flioaller,  hut  more  powerful  example  is  the  Port  Kuy«dael  in  the 
possesaion  of  E.  Hicknell,  Esq.,  with  which  I  know  of  no  work 
at  all  comparable  for  the  expression  of  the  white,  wild,  cold, 
comforilees  waves  of  northern  sea,  even  though  the  eeu  is  almost 
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subordinsto  to  the  awful  rolling  c1nu<lH.     Kotlt  thcso  pictnrcs  aro 
v«ry  grajr.     Tiio  Paa  do  Calais  has  more  color,  and  hIiowh  more 
uri  than  either,  vet  is  luss  imiireesivu.     i£ect.'iUly,  two  maiinci, 
of  the  0ame  subdued  color  have  appeared  (1)^43)  ainoujr  hin  moi 
radiant  works.     One,  Ontend,  oomewhat   forced  and  aSected, 
but  tho  other,  aiao  called  Port  lUiysdaol,  is  unong  the  mosi\ 
perfect  sea  pictures  he  has  proihicod,  and  especially  rcmiLrkablo 
aa  lioinf;  piiiiitiKl  without  oiiii  marked  opposition  either  of  color 
or  of  dhude,  all  quiet  and  simple  even  to  uo  oxtrcnie.  ao  that  tho 
picture  was  oxcecdingly  unattnictivu  ut  first  sight.     Tho  bbadow^J 
of  the  pit-r^liLiid  ou  the  uour  vraves  i^  luurkod  solely  by  touuhos     , 
indicatiTo  of  reflected  light,  and  bo  niysteriouBly  that  when  tho 
picture  id  sv«n  near,  it  ia  quite  untraceable,  and  coniu«  into  ex^H 
istenee  aa  the  spectator  retires.     Tt  is  thus  of  poMiliar  tmtb™ 
nud  vnluo  ;  and  instnictiTO  as  a  contrast  to  the  dark  shadowa  of 
\m  iiirlier  time. 

Few  {wopte,  coraparatiToly,  liavo  over  seen  the  effect  ou 
sea  of  a  powerful  gale  continued  without  interraiseion  for 
or  four  duya  and  niglit«,  and  to  ilioi<o  who  hare  not,  f  believe  ii 

must  be  uniinaginahlo,  not  from  the  mere  force 
nficT  piuii>nff«]     size  of  Burgc,  but  from  the  complete  annihilation  of 

the  limit  between  r!.i  and  air.     Tho  wiiUir  from  its 
prolonged  agitation  i^  beaten,  not  into  mere  crcamiug  foam,  bu 
into  xoasses  of  accumulated  ynust,*  which  hung  in  ropes  an 
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•  The  "  yesty  waves"  of  Sbakspeara  have  mado  the  likcnna  familUr, 
and  probsbly  nioul  rpadprs  lake  the  exprew^OQ  as  merely  equivalent  to 
"foamy;"  tint  Bluikiipt'Aiu  knew  lictlcr.  &eii-ro«m  does  not.  under  onll- 
nary  circuiruiAnces,  Ia»t.  il  momciiL  lUuiv  it  is  fomivil,  but  dUuppiiani,  aa 
above  dcqrribnil.  In  a  mero  H-hltc  Dim.  But  tins  foam  ot  a  prolungud  tern- 
pt-Bt  1.1  nltogdtlinr  rtiffcreiit ;  it.  is  •' whipped  "  foiun.— Uiick,  pemuuiRnt, 
and,  in  &  foul  or  discotorM  sieft,  very  ngly.  fsiwcially  In  tho  way  It  lionga 
al)out  tlic  tfipa  of  the  waves,  nnd  Ki»'lH*ni  into  clotted  cotiiretions  before  Ibo^H 
driviog  wiud.  The  t<fa  looks  Inily  working  nr  fcrmentin,^.  Tho  followin^^^ 
pjiHsa,Et«  from  Peaiiiinru  t.'oo|Ma'  is  an  in  teres  liii.u  curUinmiliun  of  llic  rest  of 
llw  uIkjvw  d(»iTiplii)ti,  wliicli  may  In-.  diijHimliHl  ii|wmi  iw  ttutirely  free  from 
ex«gjjfratk'D  :— "  I'or  tho  liret  liiaL-  I  now  witacsM^l  u  icinpcKt  at  mm. 
OuIl-s,  imd  pretty  bard  ones,  1  Ijud  often  &l'cu,  but  tli«  force  of  the  wind  on 
Ibis  oouiHiDEi  (IK  much  rxcct^led  tbut  !n  ortllnary  j:alcs  of  wind,  as  the  force 
of  thcso  hud  cxoL-udod  tlint  of  »  wholu-auil  brcexa  The  seas  soumod 
cnuhed  ;  tho  preasttro  of  tlio  swooping  attiu>qib«R),  as  the  uurrenta  of  Um 
nil-  went  howling  over  th«  surface  of  tlte  ocean,  fiurly  pruvauing  ttaem 
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wwatlis  from  wave  to  wave,  and  where  one  cnrU  over  ta  broak, 
form  ft  festoon  like  u  drapery,  from  its  e<lgB  ;  theae  are  taken  ap 
by  the  wind,  not  in  disKipiiting  dust,  but  bodily,  in  writhJug, 
lunging,  coiling  masses,  which  make  the  air  whito  and  thick  ua 
with  snow,  ouly  the  Ihtkes  aro  a  foot  or  two  lung  each  ;  the  Biirgc^s 
themselves  are  full  uf  fuaiu  in  tlieir  very  bodies,  underneath, 
making  them  white  ull  through,  oa  the  wator  is  undor  a  great 
cataract ;  and  their  masses,  being  thus  half  wat«r  and  half  air. 
are  torn  to  jiiiicoa  hy  the  wind  wluniyvor  they  rifW,  and  iriirruid 
away  in  roaring  smoke,  which  chokes  and  Btronglea  like  actual 
water.  Add  to  thia,  that  when  the  air  hat)  been  exIiauaUMi  of  its 
moisture  by  long  rain,  the  sprity  of  the  soa  is  caught  by  it  as 
descriWd  above,  (Section  IIJ.  Chapter  VI.  §  13.)  and.  covers  its 
enrface  not  merely  witli  the  smoke  of  finely  divided  water,  bnt 
with  boiling  mist ;  iroogino  aho  the  low  ruin-cloudit  brought 
down  to  the  very  level  of  ttio  sea,  iia  I  have  often  seen  them, 
whirling  and  Hying  in  ritg»  and  fnigmeuts  from  wave  to  ware  ; 
and  finally,  conceive  the  surges  thcmficlvcfi  tn  their  utmost  pitch 
of  power,  velocity,  vastuesa,  :iiid  iiuidiiess,  lifting  tUomaelvoa  in 
precipices  and  jieaks,  furrowod  with  their  whirl  of  aacent, 
through  nil  thiA  chaos ;  and  you  will  andenitand  that  there  is 
indeed  no  distinction  left  between  the  sea  and  air  :  tliat  no  ob- 
ject, nor  horizon,  nor  iiiiy  laudniurk  ur  naturitl  uvidcnco  af  posi- 
tion is  left ;  that  the  heaven  is^  ull  spray,  and  tlLe  ocean  all 
cloud,  and  that  yon  can  see  no  farther  in  any  direction  than  yon 
conld  Bce  throngh  a  caiiiract.  Suppose  the  etTcct  of  the  first 
sunWaui  sent  from  above  to  e^how  thiu  annihilaliou  to  iUtclf,  and 
yon  have  the  sea  picture  of  the  Academy,  tSi'Z — tlie  Hnow- 
fiiorm,  one  of  Die  very  gruudu^t  statements  uf  gea-niotiou,  mist, 
and  light  that  hiis  ever  been  pnt  on  canvss,  even  by  Turner. 
Of  course  it  was  not  understood  ;  his  finest  works  never  arc  ;  but 

ttwii  rixlujjt ;  or  where  a  muuiid  of  water  did  appear,  it  was  acxiopod  up  xnd 
tiff  in  uprHy,  fia  the  «xl'  diilw  iiiHgitiililleM  from  llie  log.  Wlii-n  IIih 
rvtiirmil,  u  K|)t;crLL-s  of  lurid,  M)iiilirit  itu;Iil.  wiui  iliiTiiM-d  ovir  llii'  wnlery 
c,  lliini!;li  uotliing  wiik  vniiblu  bill  itii-  (Kiuiia  und  tliu  slip.  Even  the 
■birds  GL'iTQL>d  to  hnvu  taken  rcfUKu  in  the  cavernfi  uf  tlie  KtijiiccDl  coast, 
nooe  rtappuaiing  with  the  dawn.  The  air  was  fall  of  Hpniy,  nnd  it  was 
with  dhBculIy  ilitit  the  eye  could  pi-iii'initu  aa  fur  into  the  humid  atmos- 
phcre  ax  halt  a.  mile." — Milex  Waliinsford.  Hulf  a  mile  is  an  over-cstimflta 
iQCOafiL. 
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there  vaa  some  apolog}'  for  the  pnbiic'a  not  comprelicnding  Uiia, 
for  few  people  have  had  the  opportunitj  of  iscouig  the  sea  at  saoh 
a  time,  and  when  they  have,  cannot  (ace  it.     To  hold  hy  u  mnai 

a.  rock,  and  watch  it,  is  a  prolonged  endurance  of  drowni 
irhich  few  people  have  uoiirage  to  go  througli.     To  those  tf 
have,  it  is  one  of  the  uohlost  lessons  of  tiaturo. 
/      Itut,  I  think,  the  noblest  sea  that  Turner  has  ever  painu'il, 
and,  if  so,  thu  uobletjt  coriuinly  erer  painted  by  muD,  is  that  of 
the  Slate  Ship,  the  chief  Acatlemy  pictiu-e  of  the  Exhibition  of 

1&40.     It  is  a  snnaet  on  the  Atlantic  uft«r  p 
no(>i*#t  u  ork,  iho  loHgcd  Rtorm  J  hnt  the  storm  is  partially  Inlki 
Ai'i-i> 'ipri.  M-it  In  and  tho  torn  and  streuminf^  nun-olouus  are  mo' 

ing  in  searlct  liiica  to  lose  thcniaclves  in  the  hol- 
low  of  tho  night      Tim   vvlmlo   surface   of    sea   included  in_ 
the  pioturo  is  dirided  into  two  ridges  of  enormous  swoll,  m 
high,  nor  local,  but  a  low,  broiul  heaving  of  the  whole  ocean' 
like  the  lifting  of  it*  bosom  by  dceji-drawu  hnfath  after  the  tor- 
ture of  the  Kt^orm.     Between  these  tivo  ridges,  the  fire  of  t.l 
Bunset  falls  along  the  trough  of  tho  Bca,  dyeing  it  with  an  awft 
but  glorious  light,  tho  inteuse  nnd  lurid  splendor  which  bnrnal| 
liko  gold  mid  Imthes  like  blood.     Alon^;  this  liery  puth  anil  val- 
ley, tho  tossing  waves  by  which  the  swell  of  the  sea  is  restlessly^ 
divided,  lift  themselves  in  dark,  indetinite,  fuuttLstic  forms,  eaelj^l 
casting  a  faint  and  ghastly  shadow  behind  it  along  tho  iUn- 
minoil  fottm.     Thoy  do  not  rise  everywhere,  but  three  or  four 
together  in  wild  graiipB,  Btfully  and  furiondy,  as  the  under 
sLi>ength  of  the  swell  comiK'Ih  or  permiiK  tlu'tu  ;  leaving  betwoea^l 
tliem  treacherous  spaces  of  level  and  whirling  water,  now  lighteoH 
with  green  and  lamp-like  lire,  now  flashing  buck  tho  gold  of 
the  doeliniug  sun,  now  fearfully  dyed  from  above  with  tiio  in- 
distinguishable images  of  the  burning  chmda,  which  fall  njwn 
thorn  in  flakes  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  give  to  tho  rccklc 
waves  the  added  motion  of  their  own  fiery  flying.     Purple  an 
blue,  the  lurid  shadov  .i  of  the  hollow  breakers  are  cost  upon  th 
mist  of  the  night,  which  gathers  cold  and  low,  advancing  like 
the  shadow  of  death  upon  tho  guilty  •  ship  as  it  kbors  amidst 
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*  She  ia  a  iiLiTur,  throwing  hrr  siavee  overt)oard. 
curalxirod  witli  corpeea. 


Tho  uaa  sea  ta  en 


8B0.  T.  ca.  m.]     ov  water,  as  painted  bt  tubner. 

the  liglitniDg  of  the  «ea,  its  thin  masts  written  npon  the  sky  ia 
linos  of  Mood,  girded  with  condcmntttiou  in  that  fearful  hue 
%'hioh  signs  the  sky  with  hormc,  and  mixes  its  fliimlng  Hood 
frith  the  Gunlij^ht, — and  cast  fur  along  the  dvsolat'e  hoavo  of  the 
sepulchral  waves,,  incamadinea  tlio  mill titiidi nous  sea. 

I  bt'Iieve,  if  I  w«ru  ruduuud  to  wsl  Tumur's  immortaUtjr 
upon  an}'  single  work,  I  should  choose  this.  Its  daring  concep- 
tion— ideal  in  tho  highest  sonso  of  the  word — is  based  on  the 
I  «y  It.  iiciitod  purest  truth,  and  wrought  out  with  the  concentrated 
^rf.x'i!?"" i  knowU^dgL-  of  a  life  ;  its  color  ia  almolutely  [lerfect, 
wiwic.  jj(j,t  one  false  or  raorbid  hue  in  any  part  or  line,  and 

80  modnhiloil  that,  every  Bquare  inch  of  canvas  is  a  porfwt  com- 
position ;  its  drawing  as  accurate  as  fearless  ;  the  ship  buoyant^ 
bending,  and  full  of  motion  ;  its  tones  as  ti'tto  &a  they  are  weu- 
derfiil  ;  •  and  tli©  whole  picture  dedicated  to  the  most  sublime 
of  8uhjfct5  and  imprefwions — (completing  thus  the  perfect  eys- 
tem  of  all  truth,  whioh  wc  have  ahowu  to  bo  formed  by  Turner's 
works) — tho  power,  majesty,  and  deathfulnesB  of  the  open,  deep, 
illimitable  Seo.y' 

*  There  U  n  piece  of  lone  of  the  mane  kind,  e<]ual  in  one  part,  but  not 
to  unlurf  wiili  the  rist  of  the  picUire,  iu  th«  storm  sceae  illustrative  of  tlie 
AntJqiULiy, — n  sunsut  ilglil  uu  polkbeil  sen.  1  ouglit  to  Lave  purtkitlitrly 
moDliutmd  (he  aea  in  the  Lowestoffd,  us  ii  piece  of  the  cutlliig  onjlitm  of 
fdiallow  walRT,  iindi^r  »ionn,  alliigfllier  iu  gniy,  wliicli  fibuuld  be  fsiRciaily 
coutrastcd,  as  a  pk-cc  of  color,  willi  tliu  gmys  of  Vandevdde.  And  the  wia 
in  the  Great  Yarmouth  Bhould  have  been  noticed  for  its  exprufwlon  of 
Wftt«r  in  violent  agltalinn,  seen  in  enormous  extent  from  a  groat  elevation. 
Thfre  ift  dliiiobtt  every  fonii  of  nea  ttiit,—ro!tmgw«Tea  dashing  on  thepi^r— 
Buooeanvc  breukcn  rollitij;  to  lliw  Bbi>n!— ti  Tast  hoiiKon  of  multitudinoua 
waves— and  windtci^  cauu.19  of  calm  water  along  i he  sands,  briiifrtiijt  frag- 
neatu  of  bri^Iit  wky  down  Into  their  yellow  wasLe.  There  is  Imnlly  onv  of 
tho  vicwB  of  tbe  ^uuthuru  Ctiiuil  wlilub.  docs  uut  give  some  ac-w  cuudilioa  or 
citcumstanct.'  of  stn. 


Wr  liavD  now  arrired  at  the  considemtion  of  wh^i  was,  witw 
the  oM  masters,  the  subject  of  moet  aeriooB  and  pRtpetual  stndy. 
If  they  <\o  not  give  ua  tmth  here,  thoy  naunot  have  the  faculty 
1 1.  ri«ji.««i  oc-  of  truth  in  tliem  ;  for  foliage  is  the  chief  compo- 
SI^°u>"loJk.  '"-''*t  part  of  all  tlioir  pictures,  and  is  finished  by 
o?Ui«oidn»ju!re.tin,ni  with  a  caro  and  labor  which,  if  bestowed 
witiiout  attaining  truth,  jniiet  prove  either  their  total  bluiit- 
new  of  perceptiou,  or  total  powerlessuesa  of  hand.  With  the 
Italian  school  I  can  scarcely  recollect  a  single  inBtmico  in 
which  foliage  docs  not  form  the  greater  part  of  the  picture  ^M 
in  fact,  they  arc  rather  paiuters  of  tree-purlrait  than  landscap^^ 
jmiiiters  ;  for  rocks,  and  sky,  and  nrchitcctnrc  are  usaally  mere 
accessories  and  budigrounds  to  the  dark  n)ius««  of  laboriona 
foliage,  of  w-hiub  the  composition  principally  consists.  Yet  we 
ahal!  be  leas  detained  by  the  examination  of  foliage  than  by  our 
former  subjects  ;  Rmco  where  specific  form  is  organized  and  oom- 
pkte,  and  the  ouoiirronoe  of  the  obJL'ct  univitrsnl,  it  is  easy, 
without  i-equiriug  any  laborimia  attention  in  the  reader,  to 
dcmonstrnto  to  him  quite  as  much  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
Tariouts  rcproi^'utaliona  of  it,  :ls  may  eervo  to  dctormine  the  c)iar< 
actor  annl  niuk  of  the  painf.er. 

It  will  bo  begt  to  begin  as  nature  doos^  with  the  stems  and 
bmnohcfi,  and  then  to  put  the  leaves  on.  And  in  epcaking  of 
treoB  generally,  be  it  obeervod.  when  I  Hiy  all  trees,  1  mean  only 
those  ordinary  forest  or  copse  trees  of  Europe,  which  are  th4_ 
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chief  subjects  of  the  landsoapo  painter.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
clude every  kiud  of  foliage  which  by  nuy  oceidtnt  ran  find  its 
way  into  a  picture,  but  the  ordinaiy  trees  of  Eurg|)e, — oiik,  elm. 
ash,  hazel,  willow,  birch,  bcecJi,  {wplar,  cheetuut,  piuo,  uiiil- 
bcrry,  olivo,  ilex,  winibbo,  and  sncli  others.  I  do  jmt  jmriioso 
to  esamiiic  the  clmrau  tori  sties  of  oaijli  tree ;  it  ivlH  be  enougli 
„    ,  to  observe  the  laws  common  to  all.     Firsi.,  ihen, 

iftrii  ti»ro»nn-ei.  uijilUer  the  stems  uor  tlio  bougJiH  of  any  of  tlio 
iotttp»r,i)«oniy  above  trccs  taper,  except  where  they  fork.  Wlier- 
CTOr  a  etoTti  scnda  off  a  branch,  or  a  branch  a  leseer 
bongh,  or  a.  lesser  bough  a  bud,  the  stem  or  the  branch  is,  on  the 
instant,  leas  in  diamcltr  by  the  exact  tpiantity  of  the  branch  or 
the  bongh  they  buvo  sent  off,  and  they  remoin  of  tho  Rams 
tliaitietor ;  or  if  Iborc  be  any  ehanpCj  mtluT  increase  than 
diminish  until  Ihcy  send  oil  iinother  branch  or  bough.  This 
law  is  imperulivc  and  without  exception  ;  no  bougli.  nor  atom, 
nor  twig,  ever  tapering  or  becoming  nurmwer  towards  its  ex- 
tremity by  a  hairbreadth,  save  where  it  parts  with  some  portion 
of  its  Bubstoneo  at  a  fork  or  bad,  so  that  if  all  tlic  twigs  and 
sprays  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tree,  which  are,  and  haviJ  haen, 
oonld  be  united  witliont  loss  of  upwie,  thny  would  form  a  round 
log  of  tho  di!ijiieter  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  spring;. 

But  as  tho  trunks  of  most  trees  send  olT  twigs  and  sprays  of 
light  under  foHage,  of  which  every  individnal  fibre  takes  pre- 
cisely its  own  thickncat  of  wood  from  the  parent  Htem,  and  aa 
(  s.  ApiwvMice  ni»w>y  of  these  di-o]i  off,  leaving  nothing  but  a  small 
(d  '"i^ft^Mwi  excrescence  to  record  their  oxistence,  there  is  fi^- 
•""■*  rjuontly  a  alight  and  delicate  appearance  of  Uporing 

bestowed  on  the  trunk  itself  ;  wliile  the  same  oiwraLiou  takes 
place  much  more  extensively  in  the  branches,  it  being  natural  to  - 
almost  all  trees  to  send  out  from  their  young  limhs  more  wood 
(baa  they  eim  support,  which,  as  the  utem  increases,  gets  eon- 
tnicted  at  the  point  of  iiiHortion,  &o  as  to  cheok  the  flow  of  ttie 
.sap,  and  then  dice  and  dro]is  olT,  leaving  all  ahmg  the  bough, 
tirst  ou  one  side,  then  ou  another,  a  series  of  small  excroaceuccs, 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  degree  of  ta])oring,  which  19  yet  so 
Tery  alight,  that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a  branch  with  no  real 
fork  or  living  bough  to  divide  it  or  diminiiih  it,  the  tapering  is 
Bcaroely  to  be  detected  by  the  eye ;  and  if  we  select  a  portion 
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witlioul  such  (•viiIom«s  of  paat  nuuiHuution,  Uiere  will  he  ionni 
iiono  whut^oerer. 

BuL  uuturu  lakes  great  carv  aud  |jaiufl  to  conceal  this  um»' 
formity  iii  her  houglis.  They  ai-«  perpetually  partiug  with  litll^ 
sprays  here  and  there,  which,  steal  away  their  subatance  caii- 
tiously,  and  where  the  oyo  does  not  perceive  the 
theft,  until,  a  litllo  way  abuTo,  it  feels  the  loss  iH 
and  in  the  upper  parta  of  the  tree,  the  nuniUcation^^ 
tukd  place  so  constantly  aad  delicately,  that  the  olTcut  upon  the 
eye  u  preeii^cly  the  same  as  if  the  boughs  actually  ti^iered,  except 
here  and  there,  where  m>ine  avaricious  one,  greedy  of  fliibatanc«> 
runs  OQ  ior  two  or  tliree  yards  without  parting  with  anything'^ 
and  liecomes  ungracc^fnl  in  so  doing. 

Hence  wo  see  thai  although  bonghe  may,  and  must  bo  repi 
sented  as  actually  tapering,  they  must  only  be  bo  when  they 
sending  od  fi>liuge  and  sprays,  and  when  liioy  are  at  eunli  u  dis-' 
16.  TiMd<«»«or  t-iiooe  that  the  particular  forks  and  divisions  cau- 
Bi^tS'rtMoi^-  ^'"^  ^  evident  to  the  eye  ;  and  farther,  eren  in 
ixiuuiDiEcinoiu.  sac)\  eirciimstances  the  tapering  never  can  he  sud- 
den or  rapid.     Ko  bough  ctver,  with  appearance  of  smooth  taper- 
ing, loses  more  than  one  tenth  of  its  di»rael«r  in  a  length  of  ten 
d  iamuters.     Any  greater  diminution  than  tiiis  must  bo  accoiintod. 
for  by  visible  ramification,  and  must  take  place  by  steps,  at 
each  fork. 

And  therefore  we  seo  at  onoe  that  the  stem  of  Caspar  Poos- 
sin's  tall  tree,  on  the  right  of  the  La  Ricein,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, IB  II  painting  of  a  carrot  or  a  parsnip,  not  of  the  trunk  of 
IS,  Th*  b«*of  '^  ^'''^^-     ^'^^'  being  so  near  that  every  individual 
6«»par  PouMin ;    j^^jt  j^  visible,  ws  should  not  have  Been,  in  nai 
one  branch  or  stem  actually  tajwring.     We  should  have  receiv' 
an  imprtasitin  of  graceful  diminntion  ;  but  we  should  have 
able,  on  examination,  tti  trace  it  joint  by  joint,  fork  by  fork, 
into  the  thousand  minor  supports  of  tbo  leaves.     Gaspar  Pous- 
sin's  stem,  on  the  contrary,  only  sends  oft  four  or  6vo  minor 
branches  altogether,  and  both,  it  and  they  taper  violently,  and 
without  showing  why  or  wherefore — without  parting  with  a 
single  twig — without  showing  one  vestige  of  roughness  or  ei- 
crosecnce — and  leaving,  therefore,  their  unfortunate  leaves  to 
hold,  on  as  best  they  may.     The  latter,  however,  are  olcver 
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leaves,  and  tiupport  themeolves  as  swarmiug  beea  do,  hanging  on  ^ 
bv  each  othei-. 

/  But  even  this  piece  of  work  ia  a  jcat  to  the  perpetration,  of 
the  bough  «C  tho  left-hiind  iippyr  corner  of  the  pictnrn  opposite 
to  it., — the  View  tiwu*  Albam>.  Thla  lattor  is  a  reprcaoiitation  of 
an  ornamental  group  of  elophantB'  tnsks^  with 
feulheru  tied  to  the  euilu  uf  them.  Not  the  wllduet 
imagination  could  ever  conjure  up  iu  it  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  the  bough  of  a  troe.  It  might  be  the  claws  of  a 
witch — the  taloDB  of  an  eagle — the  horns  of  a  6cnd  ;  bnt  it  ia  a 
fall  aascmblago  of  every  conceivable  fulaehood  which  can  be  told 
respecting  foliage — a  jiieeo  of  work  so  barbaroiia  in  every  way, 
tliat  one  glance  nt  it  ought  to  prove  tlio  complcto  charlutaniBm 
and  trickery  of  the  whole  system  of  the  old  landscape  piiinkTS. 
For  I  will  depart  for  onoo  from  my  usnnl  plan,  of  aljstiiiiiiug 
from  all  assertion  of  a  thing's  being  beautiful  or  otherwise ;  I 
will  Bay  here,  at  ouce,  thiib  fruch  drawing  as  this  is  as  ugly  as  it 
is  claldish,  and  as  painful  as  it  is  false  ;  and  that  the  man  who 
conld  tolerate,  much  more,  who  eonld  deliberately  set  down  such 
a  thing  on  his  cfluvii*,  had  neither  cyo  nor  feeling  for  one  single 
attribute  or  excelloneo  of  God's  works.  He  might  liave  drawn 
tho  other  etom  in  exouBoble  ignorannis  or  undw  eomo  false 
imprcgeion  of  being  able  to  improve  upon  nature  ;  but  Ifiis  is 
conclusive  and  unpardonable.  Again,  take  the  stem  of  the  chief 
tree  in  CHaude's  NarciBSiis.  It  ig  a  vpiy  faithful  portrait  of  a 
large  boa-constrictor,  with  a  handsome  tail  ;  tlie  kind  of  trunk 
which  young  ladies  at  fashionable  boarding-echools  reproeent 
with  noscgayii  at  tho  top  of  thorn,  by  way  of  forciHt  soenery.  / 

Lot  na  refresh  ourselves  for  a  moment,  by  looking  at  tho 
tmth.  We  need  not  go  to  Turner,  we  will  go  to  the  man  who, 
nejct  to  him,  is  nnriueetionably  the  greatest  master  of  foliage  in 
Euroi« — .T.  D.  Harding.  Take  the  trunk  of  tho 
h  i»  Ri«n  iiy  J.  largest  sLone-iiine.  Plate  ft5,  in  the  Park  and  tlio 
Forest.  I'or  tho  tirst  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the 
groniid  ifc  does  not  lofio  one  hairbreadth  of  its  diameter.  But 
the  Bhout,  broken  off  just  nuder  the  urossinj;  part  of  the  distant 
tree,  is  followed  by  an  infltitnt  dimiuutiou  of  the  trunk,  perfectly 
appreciable  both  hy  the  eye  and  tho  compM^seg.  Again,  the  stem 
maintains  undiminished  thickness,  up  to  the  two  Bhoote  on  the 
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left,  from  the  toes  of  which  it  suffers  aguin  percepiiblj.     On  the 
right,  immediately  above,  ia  the  stump  of  a  very  large  bongli, 
whOM  lou  reduces  the  trunk  suddenly  to  Kbout  two-thirdH  of 
vhut  it  vas  at  the  root     Diminislied  again,  less  considerably^ 
by  the  minor  branch  close  to  thia  etump,   it  now  retjiiua  it 
diameter  up  to  the  three  hnmches,  broken  off  joet  undor  the 
hoad,  where  it  once  more  loees  in  diameter,  uud  tiuully  brunobf 
into  the  multitude  of  bead-boughs,  of  which  not  one  will 
fonnd  tapering  in  any  part,  bat  losing  thomsolrcB  gradualLj  by 
diviflion  among  their  oiTshoots  and  sprny.    This  is  natnrc,  and 
beauty  too. 

But  the  old  masters  are  not  satisfied  with  drawing  carrotB  for 
boughs.  Nature  can  Iki  violatetl  in  more  wuya  Ihiui  one,  and 
the  industry  with  which  they  seek  out  and  adopt  every  coneoir- 
able  mode  of  contradicting  het-  iy  matter  of  no 
iMiwMnMicfl  of  small  interest.  Tt  is  evident,  from  what  we  have 
dininiiii '  wiK-fu  above  stated  of  tbo  atmcturc  of  all  trees,  that  as  no 
of  S»  old  moxwn  boughs  dimiriieh  where  they  do  not  fork,  so  they 
"  cannot  fork  without  diminisliing.     It  is  impousiblo 

that  the  smuUest  ehoot  am  be  scut  out  of  a  bongh  without  a 
diminution  of  the  dJumetor  above  it ;  and  wherevur  u  branch 
goes  oti  it  must  not  only  be  less  in  diameter  than  the  bongh  front 
which  it  springs,  but  the  hoiigb  beyond  tbo  fork  must  he  lesa  by 
precisely  the  quantity  of  the  branch  it  hiis  sent  oil.*  Xow 
ob^rvu  the  bough  uruleruo»th  ttie  lint  bend  of  the  great  stem  io, 
Clandc'g  Narcissus  ;  ic  sends  off  four  brancboe  like  the  ribs  of . 
leaf.  The  two  lowest  of  these  are  both  rjuite  as  thick  as  Uu 
parent  stem,  and  the  stem  itself  is  much  thicker  after  it  has  sent 
aS.  the  fii-st  one  than  it  wns  before.  The  top  boughs  of  the  cen- 
tral tree,  in  the  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Kubecca,  ramify  in  th^Jj 

eamoaeiciiti^c  way.  ^| 

I 

*  It  anmctimos  happens  that  a  mortrid  directirai  of  growtli  will  csuoe  ao 
(iKception  hiTt  anrl  ihcru  to  thia  rule,  the  liough  Hwclling'  iM'jroad  ilB  It^li- 
mate  dr,c  ;  biinin  nm)  <'][(Te.sccnrrR,  of  course,  MinuTiimra  inlfirfere  with  tha 
eChot  of  dimiiiiUiixi.  1  iR'lieve  ttmi  lu  the  lnTirf<l.  wht^  it  grows  large  ud 
old.  slugiilur  instfluccs  may  Itc  foutid  of  thick  iip^er  hniighs  and  over  quaa- 
tily  oF  wocxl  at  ibc  extremities.  All  tlie^  AOt-ldents  or  cxceplimts  are  felt 
an  such  hy  the  eye.  They  may  ocemtiuDally  IW'  used  by  tlic  paialcr  ia  uv- 
agc  or  grotesque  scenciy,  or  &*  pointa  of  contrast,  but  are  no  excuM  for  bis 
ever  loain^  Bight  of  tbe  g£Dcrul  law. 
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But  there  are  further  condnflionA  to  be  drawn  from  thiH  g;reatj 
principlo  in  trees.  As  they  only  diminiah  where  thoy  divide, 
their  increase  of  number  in  in  prot-ise  proportion  to  lUeir  diminu- 
tion of  Mze,  80  that  whenever  wo  come  to  the  cx- 
nuiiti^bM 'uw?  tromiticB  of  houghs,  we  must  hiivc  a  multitude  of 
or  tiie  old  miiAters  Erpruya  fiulficieut  to  muke  up,  i£  they  were  uultoU, 
*  "**  the  bulk  of  that  from  which  they  spriufj.     Where 

a  bough  divides  into  two  equal  nuniflcations,  the  diameter  of 
each  of  the  two  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  single  one,  luid 
the  sum  of  their  diatueters,  therefore,  one-fourth  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  the  eiugle  one.  Hence,  If  no  bongha  died  or 
were  lost,  the  quantity  of  wood  iu  the  sprays  would  appour  uno- 
fourth  greater  than  would  bo  necoseary  to  moke  up  the  thicknoaa 
of  the  trunk,  lint  the  lost  boughs  remove  the  excess,  and  there- 
fore, speaking  broadly,  the  diameters  of  the  outer  boughs  put 
together  would  generally  juRt  make  up  the  diameter  of  the  trunk. 
Precision  in  representing  this  is  neither  desirable  nor  posdible. 
All  that  is  reijuired  is  juDt  m  much  uhi^crvanRo  uf  the  gcuci 
principlo  as  may  mako  the  eye  feci  satisfied  that  there  is  some-'' 
thing  like  the  same  quantity  of  wood  in  the  spraya  whicli  there 
18  in  the  stem.  But  to  do  this,  there  must  he,  what  there 
always  ia  in  nature,  an  exceeding  complexity  of  the  outer  sprays. 
l*hiB  complexity  gradually  increases  towards  their  extremities, 
of  coHPae  isxac^tly  in  proportion  to  the  slondemc^es  of  the  twigs. 
The  slenderer  they  l)eeomc,  the  more  there  are  of  them,  uulil  at 
last,  at  the  extremities  of  the  tree,  they  form  a  moss  of  intriuaey, 
which  iu  winter,  when  it  can  he  eeeu,  ia  scarcely  diBtiugaiahahle 
^m  fine  herbage,  and  is  beyond  all  powei*  of  definite  ropresen- 
ion  ;  it  can  only  ho  eiprossc-d  by  a  mass  of  involved  strokes, 
they  shoot  out  in  every  direction,  some  are  m'arer,  somo 
lifttant ;  some  distinct,  somo  faint;  and  their  interAcc- 
tions  and  relations  of  dif^nnce  aro  marked  with  the  most  exquisite 
gmdatious  of  aerial  perspoctivo.  Now  it  will  befouud  uuiversally 
in  the  works  oE  Olaude,  (jaspar,  and  Salvator,  that  the  bouglw 
do  HOi  get  in  the  le:uit  (-oniplcx  or  multiplied  towai'da  the  extremi- 
ties— that  each  large  limb  forks  only  into  two  or  thrM  smaller 
ones,  each  of  wiiioli  vanitfjiee  into  the  air  without  any  cauao 
or  reason  for  sui":h  unaccountablo  conduct  —  unless  tliat  the 
niABS  of  leaTw  transfixed  upon  it  or  tied  to  it;  eutirely  depeadent 
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OS  its  Binglo  strength,  liave  been  too  much,  as  well  Uiey  may  be, 
for  it«  powers  of  suUtary  endnrance.     ThU  total   ignorauce  of 
tree  stmcturc  is  fthown  throuj;hont  their  works.      The  Sinoo 
brfore  Priam  is  nn  instance  of  it  in  a  really  fine  work  of  Clande'a, 
but  the  moRt  gross  cxiiniplcs  are  in  the  works  of  Salvator.     T 
•  11.  Booch  flrftw- "PP^^™  *''^'**  '''*^  latter  Hrtist  waa  hanUy  in  the' 
rngof  sJvwnr.    ij^jjit  „f  stuayiug  froui  iiaturo  at  all  oiler  his  boy- 
ish raniblo  among  the  Calabrian  hills  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect^ 
any  inatAnce  of  a  piece  of  his  bough -drawing  which  is  not  paUfl 
pably  and  demonstrably  n  madc-np  phantasm  of  the  stndlo,  the 
pnMif  duriva)lll^  fri>in  llu!)  illcgitimalo  tajwriiig  lining  one  of  the 
most  conriucing.     The  painter  ia  always  visibly  embarraased  to 
mmIuoo  the  thick  boughs  to  Hpray,   ami  feeliruj   (for  Salvator 
naturally  liad  a<:ute  feeling  for  truth)  that  the  bough  was  wrong 
whiin  it  tapere^L  Huddf>nlT.  he  accomplishes  its  diminution  by  aafl 
imposaiblo  protraction  ;    throwing  out  shoot  after  ahoot  until  ^ 
hie  branches  straggle  all  acroits  the  picture,  and  nt  last  disap- 
pear unwillingly  where  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  stretoli  any 
farther.     The  consequence  is,  that  whatever  leaves  are  put  ujnin^ 
such  boughs  have  evidently  no  adequate  support,  their  power  of^| 
leverage  is  cuough  to  uproot  the  tree  ;  or  if  the  boughs  aiiz  toft 
bare,  they  have  the  look  of  tlie  loug  t<?ntacula  of  some  compli- 
cated marine  monster,  or  of  the  waving  endleas  threads  of  bunchy 
eca-wced,  instoad  of  the  firm,  upholding.,  braced,  and  bending^ 
grace  of  natural  boughe.     I  grant  that  this  is  in  a  measure  done^ 
by  Solvator  from  a  lore  of  ghostliacss,  and  that  in  certain  scenes 
it  IB  in  a  sort  allowable  ;  but  it  ia  in  a  far  greater  di-gree  done 
from  pure  ignorance  uf  tree  stnicturo,  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  landscape  of  the  Pitti  palace,  Peace  burning  the  arms  of ' 
War  ;  where  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  intended  to  be  (]uifce  other 
than  ghastly,  and  yet  the  tree  hrunchea  rIiuw  rlic  usual  ermrs  in      i, 
an  extraordinibry  degree  ;  every  one  of  their  arrangements   ts^J 
impoBsiblo,  and  the  ti-unk  of  the  tree  could  not  lor  a  moment  ^^ 
support,  the  foliage  it  is  loaded  with.     So  also  in  the  pictures  of 
the  Ouadagui   julIulo.     And  even  where  the  skeleton  look  of 
brancliep  is  jnstifialile  or  desirable,  there  ia  no  occasion  for  any 
violation  of  natural  laws.     I  have  seen  more  spectral  charaoter 
in  the  real  limlwof  a  bliisted  oak,  Uiun  ever  in  Salvator's  best 
monstrosities  ;  more  horror  is  to  be  obtained  by  right  combina- 
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tion  of  iuTentiTO  line,  ttiRn  by  drawing  tr&o  bmnches  as  if  they 
were  wing-bonca  of  a  ptcrodootyle.  All  departuro  froni  natural 
forms  to  givu  fcarfuiuess  is  mipre  Gerinuuism  ;  il  is  tlio  w<>rk  of 
fancy,  not  of  imagination,*  and  instantly  dogxadtia  wliatwvcr  it 
affects  to  third-rate  lovtl.  Thfi-e  is  nothing  more  marked  in 
truly  great  men,  than  their  power  of  being  dreadful  without 
being  fulao  or  lioentiuus.  In  Tintiirct's  Murder  of  Abel,  the 
head  of  tho  Bucrificed  firstling  lies  in  the  oorncr  of  tlio  font- 
ground,  otiscuroly  sketched  iti.  and  willi  tliu  tigtitgleamingupon 
its  glazed  eyes.  There  is  nothing  exaggerated  about  tho  licud, 
hut  thora  is  more  horror  got  out  of  it,  and  more  of  death  sug- 
gested by  its  treatment,  than  if  be  had  tuniod  all  tho  trees  uf  hia 
picture  into  akcletons,  and  raised  a  host  of  demons  to  drive  the 
club. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Salvator's  sketches  or  etchings  there  ia 
Itws  that  is  wrong  tlian  in  liis  jiaintiugb, — Lliere  seems  a  frcfilicr 
rcmombcanco  of  nnture  about  them.    Not  so  with  Claude.     It  is 

oulv  by  hiukinir  orer  his  gkcLclieg,  iu  tli«  Uribisli 
n>ni  nuM^i^  MuReum,  that  a  complete  ana  just  idea  is  to  he 
nUtrtciiM.  Biai  mn- formed  of  his  cajiaoitics  of  error;  for  the  feeling 
«rt"or«.  Pom-  and  ai-rangcment  of  many  of  them  arc  those  of  au 

advanced  age,  «u  that  we  can  st'annily  set  them  down 
for  what  tlicy  resemble — the  work  of  a  boy  ten  years  old  ;  and 
the  drawiTjg  b&ing  seen  without  any  aids  of  tone  or  eol«r  to  set 
it  off,  shows  in  its  naked  falsohood.  Tho  windy  landscape  of 
Ponssin,  opposite  the  Dido  and  vKneaa,  in  the  Katiemal  fJallery, 
presents  us,  in  the  foreground  tree,  with  a  j)icce  of  atrocity  which 
I  think,  to  any  penion  who  candidly  considers  it,  may  save  me 
all  farther  trouhle  of  demonstmLing  tho  errors  of  aneicnt  art.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  picture  :  tho  tunes  of  it,  and 
much  of  thy  handling,  are  masterly  ;  yet  tlmt  foreground  true 
comprises  every  conceivable  violation  of  trutli  wliicii  the  huimm 
hand  can  commit,  or  head  invent,  in  drawing  u  tree — except 
only,  that  it  is  not  drawn  root  niipunnodt.  It  has  no  hark,  no 
roughness  nor  oharac(-cr  of  stem  ;  its  boughs  do  not  grow  out  of 
each  other,  but  aro  stuck  into  ciieh  other  ;  tln'V  uunify  witliout 
diiaiuigbiug,  dmiinish  without  raiuifyiog,  are  termiuated  by  no 


•  Compare  Tart  HI  Beet.  IT.  Chap.  TV.  %  «, 
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cumi)licat«d  ejirays,  liaxe  their  leaves  tied  to  their  endii,  Uku 
heads  of  Dutch  brooms  ;  and  finally,  aud  chiefly,  they  are 
uvidontly  not  mode  of  wood,  hut  of  some  soft  ola«tiR  snhjitanc«, 
which  the  wind  can  strotch  out  as  it  pleases,  for  there  is  not  a 
voBtigo  of  an  aiigU'  in  any  one  of  thoin.  Now,  the  fiorw^t  wind 
that  ever  hlew  npon  the  earth,  could  not  tako  Lho 

I U.  InipoMRitlltj  . 

uf  iba  wuiM  of  angles  out  of  the  bough  of  tt  tree  an  inub  thick. 
«Ba<itartbembT  The  wholo    bough    bends    together,  roiuiniug  its 
elbows,  and  anglcA,  and  natural  form,  but  .iffeoted 
throQghout  with  currature  in  each  of  its  parts  and  joints.    That 
part  of  it  which  was  before  perpomlictihir  being  bout  aside,  and 
that  which  waa  before  sloping,  being  bent  into  still  greater  incli- 
nation, the  angle  at  whioh  the  two  parts  meet  remains  the  same  ; 
or  if  the  str^n  ho  ])i]t  in  iho  o]ipoeiU)  direction,  the  bougli  will 
breuk  long  before  it  losos  its  angle.     You  wiU  Gnd  it  dilSciUt  to 
b*nd  the  angles  out  of  the  youngest  sapling,  if  they  bo  marked  ; 
and   ftbsolntoly  impoiisible,   with  a  strong  bongh.     You   may 
break  it,  but  yon  will  not  destroy  its  angles.     And  if  you  watch 
a  ln!0  in  (he  wildest  storm,  you  will  And  that  though  all  its 
buugliH  lire  bending,  none  lose  their  ohanicter  but  the  utmost 
shoots  and  sapling  f^pray.     Henoe  Oa!;)>ar  Poussin,  by  his  had 
drawing,  does  not  make  his  storm  strong,  but  lua  tree  weak  ;  he 
dofifl  not  make  his  gust  violent,  but  his  boughs  of  India-rubber, 
Theso  laws  rrspeeting  vegetration  are  so  far  moro  imperatire 
than  those  which  were  staled  ro3|)ecting  water,  that  the  greatest 
artist  cannot  violate  Llit-m  without  diiuger,  because  they  are  laws 
til.  Bomrh-cirfew-  iv^ultiug  from  orgaitic structure,  which  it  isulways 
Jiii:  ..r  Tia-u.        painful    to  Bee    intcrnipted  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  this  in  common  with  all  laws,  that  they  may  be 
observed    with    mathemntical    precision,  yet  with    no    grateful 
residt ;   the    disciplined  eye  and    the   life    in   the  woods  are 
worth  more  than  all  botanical  knowledge.     I-'or  there  is  that 
iibout  the  growiug  of  the  tree  trunk,  and  that  grooo  in  its  upper 
ramilication  which  cannot  bo  taught,  and  which  cannot  even  be 
Been  but  by  eager  watclifulnojie.      There  is  not  an  Exhibition 
pnsfles,  but  there  apjwur  in  it  hundrflds  of  eUborate  paintings  of 
trees,  many  o(  thtim  exeeut<fd  from  natnre.     For  three  hundred 
yours  back,  trees  ii.tvo  been  drawn  with  affection  by  all  the  civi- 
Zi'zed  nations  of  Europe,  and  yet  I  repeat  boldly,  what  I  before 
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ussL-TttiA,  that,  no  men  but  Tiiioji  aud  Tumor  evor  drov  the  stem 
nt  a  trco. 

(.kmoraUf,  I  Chink,  the  porcepliuu  of  Iho  musculoi-  ijuulitius 
of  tlio  tree  truuk  incomplete,  except  in  niuu  who  have  stuUiud 
the  litiman  figure,  and  in  loose  expression  of  those  ehm-atiters, 
the  painter  who  enn  dnivv  thu  living  iiiuttclo  eeldoin  fuiltt  ;  bnt 
the  tlioroughly  peculiar  lines  belonging  to  woody  fibre,  can  only 
be  leumed  by  putieut  forest  study  ;  iuid  iiuiicu  in  idl  the  IrcL'S  of 
the  merely  historical  paiuterfe,  there  is  fault  of  sunie  kind  or 
another,  cotninonly  exiiggeration  of  the  muscular  swelling!),  or 
msipidity  and  want  of  spring  in  cnrvaturo,  or  fun  tits  ticism  and 
uniiiiitundiienH  of  arningenient,  and  cspecinily  ;i  want  of  (he 
pooulior  characters  of  Imrk  which  express  the  growth  aiul  ago  of 
the  ti"ue  ;  for  biirk  is  no  mere  excrescence,  lifeless  and  ext<.'ninl 
— it  is  a  skin  of  ogpceial  signilie^nco  in  itii  indii^itioiio  of  the 
organic  form  beneath  ;  in  places  under  the  aims  of  the  tree  it 
wrinkle*  uj>  and  furnis  fine  lines  Touiul  the  trunk,  ineatimalile 
in  their  indication  of  the  direction  of  its  surface  ;  in  others,  tt 
hursts  or  [h.'c1s  longitudinully,  and  the  rending  iind  bursting  of 
it  are  influenced  in  direction  and  dogreo  by  tlie  tiuder-growth 
liud  HWoUing  of  the  woixly  libro,  «nd  are  not  a  more  roughness 
aud  granuluted  pattern  of  the  hide.  Whore  there  are  so  many 
jrnints  to  be  observed,  some  are  almost  alw^iya  exaggerated,  and 
others  mit^sed,  acei>rding  to  the  pj-edi lections  of  the  piiiut«r. 
Kcmbrandt  and  Alherl' J)urcr  have  given  some  splendid  e\ani])Ica 
of  woody  texture,  hut  both  niiea  the  gra.ce  of  the  greiLt  lines. 
Titian  took  a  hirger  view  and  reached  n  higher  trulli,  yet  (as 
before  noticcdj  from  tJio  liabit  of  drawing  the  figure,  ho  admits 
too  much  flaeeidity  and  bend,  and  sometimes  makes  his  troo 
trunks  look  llcxible  like  sea-weed.  There  is  a  peculiar  elilTueKs 
and  spring  about  tlu^  ourvea  of  the  wood,  whirh  HCparaU-H  iheni 
completely  from  animal  curves,  and  which  especially  defies  recol- 
lection or  invention  ;  it  in  ho  i^uhtile  that  it  (iK<:a[ies  but  too 
often,  even  in  the  must  patient  study  from  nature  ;  it  lies  within 
tho  tbicknosB  of  a  puiieil  lino.  Farther,  the  modes  of  ramiCc&> 
tion  of  the  upper  brunches  ato  so  varied,  inventive,  and  graceful, 
that  the  least  alteration  of  them,  even  in  the  moaaure  of  a  hair- 
breadth, spoils  them  ;  and  thongli  it  is  sometimes  poaaible  to 
get  rid  of  n  troablesDmo  bough,  accidentally  awkward,  or  in 
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Bomo  minor  rcsiwcts  to  assist  iho  arrangomeni,  yot  bo  far  as  tliafl 
real  braiichoB  arc  copiwl,  tlio  hand  libels  their  loToly  cairatttrca 
eron  io  its  beet  uttvmptH  to  follow  them. 

ThoBO  tvro  characters,  the  woody  etiSne«8  hinted  throngbj 
miie<^ular  line,  and  the  inventive  gruca  of  tho  npper  boughs, 
have  never  been  rendered  except  by  Tnmer  ;  he  docs  not  mcrelj 
IB.  Bo«i«ii.dMw.  draw  thorn  bettor  than  others,  hut  he  is  the  onl 
twiiiTim»«.      njao  who   has  over  drawn  them  at  alL     Of  tho] 
woody  churautcr,  the    tree  subjeots   of    thu   Liber  StudiorumJ 
ftfford   marked  examples ;    tho   Cophaliu   and   Procris,   scene 
near  the  Grand  Chartrcuw  and  Bbiir  Athol,  Jnvenile  Tricks, 
and    Hedging   and  Ditching,   may  b^  particnlarizcd  ;   in  the 
England  Horitd,  the  Rolton  Abbey  is  perhaps  a  more  character-fl 
iatio  and  thoroughly  Tnmcresquo  example  tlmn  any.  ™ 

Of  tho  lurangemeut  of  the  npper  houghe,  the  iEsaous  sud 
Hceporio  is  perhaps  the  niot^t  oonKuminuto  example,  tho  ab^Iuto 
tmtb  and  simplicity  and  freedom  from  anything  like  funtasticism  ^ 
or   animal   form  being  as  marked  on   the  one  hand,   as  thofl 
exquieito  imaginaHvenetw  of  the  linesi  on  the  other  :  among  the 
Yorkfihire  subjijcta  the  Askn  llullj  Kirliy  Lonsdale  Ohurohyard, 
and  BrignuU  Church  are  most  characteristic :  among  the  £iig- 
land    BubjecLs  tho  Warwit;k,   DartmoiiLh    Covu,   Durham,  anil^ 
Chain  Bridge  over  the  Tecs,  where  tho  piece  of  thicket  on  theS 
right  has  been  woil  rendered  by  the  engmver,  and  is  peculiarly 
eipreBsive  of  tho  aerial  relations  and  play  of  light  among  com- 
plex houghs.     The  vignette  at  the  opening  of  Rogers's  Plciisnrca 
of  Memory,  that  of  CTiiofswood  Cottage  iu  iho  Illustrations 
Soott'e  Works,  and  tho  Chateau  de  la  Iwllo  flahriollo,  engrave 
for  tho  Koopaaki;,  nvv.  among  tho  most  graceful  examples  aceos- 
sible  to  every  one  ;  tho  Crossing  tho  Urook  will  occur  at  once  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  artist's  gallery.     The  drawing  of  tho 
-etems  in  all  these  instances,  and  liideed  in  all  tho  various  and 
frequent    minor    otcurreneos  of  sueh  subject  thronghout   the 
painter's  works  is  entirely  unique,  there  is  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  in  art.  fl 

Let  us,  linwovor,  pass  to  tho  loafago  of  the  elder  landAcapo 
painters,  and  soe  if  it  atones  for  the  deUcieneies  of 
vBri't.-iT'  tnd  iTm-  tlio  stems.    Ouo  of  tho  moat  i-emarkable  characters 

^'  of  uatural  leafage   is  llio  constancy  witli  which. 
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wliile  the  leavoa  aro  arraiif^rl  on  the  spray  with  exfiuisite  rcgu- 

luiity,  that  regularity  is  modified  in  thoir  ufituiil  cffotit.     For  as 

in  every  p-ouji  of  Icuvys  actmo  aro  sueu  bideways,  forming  merely 

long  linee,  some  fores Korteued,  soino  crusaiug  oacli  other,  every 

ono  diffii'i'ontly  turnotl  and  placcJ  from  nil  tlic  others,  tLe  forms 

of  tlie  leaTC8,  though  in  themselves  similar,  give  rise  to  a  thou- 

Band  strange  atnl  differing  funiis  in  Iho group  ;  and  the  shadowgil 

of  some,  passing  over  the  others,  still  farther  disguiw  and  confuse 

the  mass,  unti!  the  eye  can  distinguish  notliing  hut  a  graceful 

and  flexiblo  disorder  of  innumerable  forms,  with  here  and  there 

a  perfect  leaf  on  the  extremity,  or  a  symmetrical  association  oi 

ouo  or  two,  just  enough  to  mark  the  8]n;ciflc  cliaiuetcr  and  U 

give  nnity  and  gni.ce,  hut  never  enough  to  repeat  iu  one  group 

what  was  done  in  another — never  enough  to  prevent  the  eye 

from  ft'Lding  (hat,  however  regular  and  nmthomatieal  may  he  the 

Btructuro  of  parts,  what  i&  comjumed  out  of  thum  is  aa  various  and 

infinito  aa  any  other  part  of  natiuc.     Nor  does  this  take  place 

in  general  effect  only.     Break  ulT  an  elm  bough,  three  feet  long, 

in  fnll  h-af,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  you,  and  try  to  draw 

it,  leaf  for  leaf.     It  is  ten  to  one  if  in  the  -whole  bough,  (provided 

you  do  not  twist  it  about  as  you  work,)  you  find  one  form  of  a 

leaf  exactly  like  another;  perliaps  you  will  not  oven  have  o;w 

complete.      Every  leaf   will  bo  obli<ino,   or  forcBhortoned,   or 

curled,  or  croatrod  by  another,  or  shaded  by  another,  or  have 

gonictbtiig  or  other  the  nmtttT  with  it  ;  and  though  the  wholo 

bough  will  look  graceful  and  aynimetrical,  you  will  scarcely  ba 

nblc  to  tell  how  or  why  it  docs  bo,  since  there  is  not  ouo  lim)  of 

it  like  another.     Now  go  to  fi-aspar  Poussin,  and 
I  n.  Perfect  riig-    ,   ,  .  ,  .  T  , ,  .  , 

Bi«riir  Df  Puns-  take  one  of  his  simiyt^  wlicre  they  come  agamst  the 

flky  ;  you  may  count  it  all  round,  one,  two,  throe, 

four,  one  bunch  ;  0ve,  six,  eeven,  eight,  two  bunches  ;  nine,  ten, 

eleven,  twelve,  three  bunches  ;  with  ftuir  loaves  each, — and  such 

leaves  !  every  one  precisely  the  same  aa  iu  neighbor,  blunt  and 

round  at  the  end,  (where  every  forest  leaf  is  sharp,  except  that  of 

tho  fig-tree,)  tied  together  by  the  roofc^,  and  so  fastened  on  to 

the  demoniacal  claws  above  ilrwfribed,  ono  bnnch  to  caeli  elnw. 

But  if  nature  is  bo  various  when  you  have  a  bough  on  tha 

table  before  yon,  what  must  she  bo  when  she  retires  from  you, 

and  gives  yon  her  wholo  mass  and  multitude  ?    The  leavea  thfto. 


• 


I 
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at  tlio  cxtrcmittra  iMwome  as  fine  aa  (last,  a  mere  confasion  o 
K»Mdi       points  and  lines  between  you  and  the  sky,  a  oonfu- 
fnitiacy  of  !»■     BJoa  wliicb  yuu  mij;Ul  uh  well  hope  to  draw  sea-sand 
"  parlicle  by  p»rlicle>  as  to   imitate  Imt   for  leaf- 

This,  OS  it  comes  doira  into  tbo  body  of  the  tree,  gets  closer, 
but  never  opuqne  ;  it  is  always  tninattarent,  with  crumbling 
lights  in  it  lotting  you  tlimugli  to  the  aky ;  thttUj  out  of  thiSr 
come,  heavier  and  heavier,  the  masses  of  illumined  foliiige,  ult 
dazzling  und  iaextricuble,  save  liere  and  there  u  single  leaf  ea 
the  extremities ;  then,  under  these,  you  get  deep  pawtages  of 
broken,  irregular  gloom,  passing  into  transparent,  green-Iightcd, 
misty  hollows  ;  the  twiatcd  stems  glancing  throngh  them  in 
their  pale  and  entangled  infinity,  and  the  shafted  sunbeams, 
rained  from  nbove,  running  along  the  hiatroua  leaves  for  an  in- 
stant ;  then  tost,  then  cuuglit  again  on  some  emerald  bank  or  7 
knotted  root,  to  Iki  sent  up  again  with  u  faint  reHex  on  the  white  ■ 
under-Bides  of  dim  groups  of  dronping  foliiige,  the  shadows  of 
thr-  nppcr  boughs  running  in  gray  network  down  the  glossy  1 
stems,  and  resting  in  quiet  cheekcrs  niKin  tho  glittering  earth  ;fl 
bnt  all  penetrable  and  transparent,  and,  in  proportion,  inex- 
tricable and  incouiprehenciliU',  execjit  where  aeross  the  labyrinth 
and  tilt!  mystery  of  the  dazzling  light  and  dream-like  sbadow, 
fjillfl,  close  to  ua,  some  solitary  spray,  some  wreath  of  two  or 
three  motionless  largo  leaves,  the  type  and  embodying  of  all  that 
in  the  rest  wo  feci  and  imagine,  bnt  can  never  aeo, 

Now,  with  thus  much  of  nature  in  your  mind,  go  to  Oaspar 
Ponasin'a  View  near  Albano,  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  the 
very  subject  fco  nuite  all  Iheso  effevts. — a  sloping  bank  sluvdcd 
itfi.  n.,w  cnn-  with  intertwined  forest; — and  what  has  tiaspar 
!fSlp!i«,m«'o^f  ^"^en  "3?  Ama«B  of  smooth,  opaqne.  Tarnished 
o.  Pou«in.  brown,  withoxit  one  interstice,  one  change  of  hne, 

or  any  vestige  of  leafy  Btnictiiro  in  its  interior,  or  in  those  parta 
of  it,  I  should  say,  whicli  are  intended  to  represent  interior ;  bat 
out  of  it.  over  it  rather,  at  regular  intervuls.  we  have  circular 
groups  of  grOL'tiish  totu;lies,  always  tho  same  i:i  .^iw.  slm]»e.  and 
distance  from  cadi  ytlier,  containing  so  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  touches  each,  that  you  cannot  tell  «7io  from  another. 
There  are  eight  or  nine  and  thirty  of  them,  laid  over  each  other 
like  fiflh-scalcs  ;  tUe  ahado  Ving  most  carefully  made  darker  and 
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darker  as  it  neccdee  from  each  nntil  it  cornea  to  the  edge  of  the 
next,  against  wiiich  it  cuts  in  tho  aimo  sliurp  circular  line,  ftnd 
then  begins  to  det-'linu  again,  iintil  the  canvas  is  covcrod,  with 
about  as  iimuli  iutt^Lligcncti  or  fueling  of  art  as  u  honse-puintcr 
has  in  marliliug  a  wain&cot,  or  a  weaver  in  repeating  uu  oriia- 
meptal  patttirn.  What  is  there  in  this,  which  the  uioet  dotec* 
mined  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  masters  can  for  a  moment 
suppose  to  resenildo  trees?  It  ia  oxattly  what  tho  most  igno- 
rant beginner,  trying  to  make  a  complete  drawing,  would  lay 
down, — exactly  the  conception  of  trees  which  wo  have  in  tho 
works  of  our  worst  drawing-niastere,  where  the  shade  ia  Jaid  on 
with  the  bhick-lead  and  stump,  and  every  human  power  exerted 
to  maliB  it  look  like  a  kitchen-grate  well  poliahed. 

Oppose  t«  this  the  drawing  even  of  onr  somewhat  inferior  tree- 
painters.  I  will  not  insult  Harding  by  mentioning  hia  work  after 
it^  but  take  Orcewick,  for  iuBtance,  and  mtLt«h  one  of  bis  spark- 
ling liita  of  green  leafage  with  this  tree-pattern  of 
Poussin's.  I  do  not  eay  there  is  not  a  dignity  and 
jmpreasiveneMftbont  the  old  landscape,  owing  to  ita 
simplicity  ;  and  1  am  very  far  from  cAlling  Creswick's  gooii  tree- 
painting  ;  it  ia  falao  in  color  and  detioient  in  mass  and  freedom, 
and  has  many  other  defects,  hut  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has 
songht  enrniiHtly  for  truth  ;  and  who,  with  one  Lbnught  or  mem- 
ory of  nature  in  hid  heart,  cottid  look  at  the  two  laudseapca,  and 
receive  I'oiiasin'u  with  ordinary  patience?  Take  Creswick  in 
bUick  and  white,  where  he  is  unombarrassed  by  his  fondneaa  for 
pea-green,  the  illustrations,  for  iuBtance,  to  the  Nut-brown 
lifaid,  in  the  Book  of  English  llidliuls.  Look  at  the  intricaey 
and  fidnoriA  of  the  dark  oak  foliage  where  it  bends  over  tho 
brook,  aeo  how  you  can  go  tliruugh  it,  and  into  it,  and  come  out 
behind  it  to  tbe<juiut  bit  of  sky.  Observe  the  gray,  aerial  trans- 
parency of  the  stunted  copse  on  tlic  left,  and  the  entiuigUng 
of  the  boughs  where  ihe  light  near  foliage  detacliea  itself.  Above 
all,  note  the  forms  of  the  matiBOH  of  light.  Xot  things  like 
scales  or  shells,  sharp  at  the  edge  and  tint  in  the  middle,  hnt 
irregular  and  rounded,  utcaliug  in  and  out  aycideutally  from  tho 
ehadow,  and  presenting,  as  the  miisises  of  all  trees  do,  in  general 
outline,  ft  resemblance  to  the  specific  forms  of  the  leaves  of 
which  they  are  composed.    Turn  over  the  page,  and  look  into 


the  wcaTing  of  the  foliage  and  fiprays  agtunet  tho  dark  Dight- 
sky,  how  ucar  llicy  are,  yet  how  uutraceablo ;  see  bow  the  moou- 
Itght  creepi)  iip  underneath  them,  trembling  and  shivering  on 
the  aiker  boiigha  above  ;  note  also,  the  descending  hit  of  ivy  on 
the  lufl.,  of  which  only  two  Icuvuu  are  made  out^  and  the  rest  is 
coufuaion,  or  tclJB  oaly  in  the  moonlight  like  ^nt  llakca  of 
raow. 

But  nature  observes  another  principle  in  her  foliage  moro 
Important  even  thnn  ita  intricacy.  She  always  securer  an  ex- 
ceeding barmony  and  repose.  She  is  go  intricate  that  her 
miuutonesB  of  jkarta  becenieB  to  the  eye,  iit  a  tittle 
fr  b  natural  distance,  one  nuitcd  veil  or  cloud  of  loaves,  to 
destroy  the  evonneiai  of  which  is  pi^rhapa  a  greater 
faalt  than  to  destroy  its  transparency.  Look  at  Croswick'a 
oak  again,  in  it«  dai'k  part-s.  Intricate  as  it  is,  all  is 
blended  into  a  cloud-like  harmony  of  ehade,  which  becomes 
fainter  and  fainter,  an  it  retires,  with  the  most  delicate  flatness 
and  nnity  of  tone.  And  it  in  by  this  kind  of  vaporceccnco,  so 
to  speak,  by  this  llat.  misty,  unison  of  parte,  that  imtiiro,  and 
her  l&ithful  foUowcrs,  oro  enabled  to  keep  the  eye  in  {lerfect 
repose  in  the  midst  of  profasion,  and  to  display  beauty  of  form, 
whorever  they  choose,  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  by 
thruwiug  it  across  some  quiet,  visionary  passage  of  dimness  and 
Inst. 

It  is  hero  that  Hobbima  and  Both  fail.     They  can  pnint  oak 

leafage  faithfally,  bat  do  not  kuow  where  U>  stop,  and  by  doing 

too  much,  lose  the  truth  of  all, — lose  the  vory  tmth  of  detail  at 

.„  „    ,  which  tlieyaim,  forallthoir minute  workontv  gives 

gruinikiihwiri    two  loavcs  to  natui-e  8  twenty.     The?  we  eviduuLlv 

Hobbiiim.  ,  ,      ,  ,  ■    ,  ■         .  ,  . 

incapable  of  even  thinking  of  a  tree,  ranch  more  of 

drawing  it,  except  leiif  by  leaf  ;  they  liave  no  notion  nor  Boose  ^ 

of  simplicity,  mass,  or  obscurity,  and  when  they  corne  to  dis-B 

tance,  wlicro  it  is  totally  impassible  that  leaves  should  bo  acpa- 

ratoly  stien,  yet,  bfiug  incapable  of  conceiving  or  reuderJag  tho 

grand  and  quiot  forma  of  tmth,  they  turo  reduced  to  paint  their 

bushes  with  dots  and  touches  ei[)re39ive  of  leaves  three  feet 

broad  each.     Nevertholess  there  is  a  genuine  aim  in  their  works, 

and  their  failure  is  rather  to  be  attribul«d  to  ignorance  of  art, 
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than  to  suuh  waut  of  seuso  for  natnro  as  we  find  in  Claude  or 
Fou^in  ;  and  when  tlicy  come  close  liome,  we  flometimea  reoeive 
from  tliem  fine  possagea  of  mechanical  truth. 

But  lot  OS  nppoao  to  their  work:)  thnj^oupof  trees  on  the  left 
in  Turner's  Marly.*  We  hiivo  tliure  perfect  and  ceuselesg  intri- 
oacy  to  oppose  tu  Poussin. — purfeut  aud  unbroken  rciM>5e  to  op- 
I  SL  uw»  rim-  P'^'^  ^  Hobbima ;  and  in  the  unity  of  these  the 
a««d  bj  Tnnier.  perfection  of  trnth.  Thia  group  mny  be  taken  as 
a  fair  Btiindard  of  Turner's  tree- pain  ting.  Wu  have  in  it  tho 
admirably  drawn  stems,  instead  of  tlio  claws  or  tlio  aerpents ; 
full,  trauHparcnt,  boundless  intricacy,  insteiid  of  the  Bholl  pat- 
tern ;  and  misty  depth  of  inlermiugled  ligliL  and  leafage,  in- 
stead of  perpetual  repetition  of  one  mechanical  touch. 

I  have  already  spoken  (Section  II.  Chapter  TV.  §  15,)  of  the 
way  in  which  mystery  and  intricacy  are  carried  even  into  the 
neareat  leaves  of  tho  foreground,  and  noticed  the  want  of  such 
intricacy  even  in  the  best  works  of  tho  old  masters. 
Ltteg«or'ouad«.'  Claude's  are  particularly  deficient,  for  by  repivecnt- 
ttnoM'iM|p»3!''  ^S  every  i>articnlar  leaf  of  them,  or  tiying  to  do 
so,  be  makea  iiittnre  tiuice,  aud  even  his  nearest  bits 
of  leaiage  arc  utterly  false,  for  they  have  neither  shadows  modi- 
fying their  form,  (compare  Section  II.  Chajitcr  III.  §  7,)  nor 
spjtrkling  lighla,  nor  conftisod  intersections  of  their  own  forms 
and  linos ;  aud  the  perpcluul  repetition  of  the  sanio  shape  of 
leaves  and  the  same  iin-niigeineiit.  relieved  from  a  black  ground, 
is  more  like  an  oi-namcnt;tl  [tattem  for  dress  than  the  painting 
of  a  foTdgronnd.  KcTerthclesa,  the  foliage  of  Claude,  in  hit 
middle  distances,  is  tho  fine-it  and  tniost  piirt  of  his  pictures, 
and,  on  the  whole,  affords  the  hostexamplo  of  gnnd  drawing  to 
Im  found  in  ancient  art.  It  ia  always  false  in  uolor.  and  has  not 
boughs  enough  amongst  it,  and  the  stems  commonly  look  a 
great  deal  nearer  than  any  part  of  it,  but  it  is  still  graceful,  fler- 
iblo,  abundant,  intricate  ;  and,  in  all  hut  color  and  eonncction 
with  Btems,  very  nearly  right.     Of  the  perfect  painting  of  thick, 

•  Ttiis  groap  1  have  befor*  notiRi-d  nx  ninpiUrly  (but.  I  doulit  pot,  acd- 
dentally,  lUid  Id  coueequeaco  uf  tbt;  Iovk  of  tUc.  two  grv^t.  (jalHters  for  dio 
sane  grand  fom»)  resembUugtbal  iatriduced  byTiuloruL  la  ittc  backgroand 
of  bla  Osln  and  Abd. 
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loafv  furcgronnd.  Tamer's  Mercury  and  Argns,  and  Oakhamp- 
toD»  are  tho  otaudanls.* 

Ttie  ladt  aud  moDt  important  trutli  to  be  obecnred  rospecting 
troea,  is  that  their  bnugha  alvaya,  in  flnrlj  grovm  indiridnaU, 
hour  among  thcmselvos  mich  a  nitio  of  length  as  to  describe  with 
I  B.  DktnrMi  ^oiT  cxtrvmiiwa  a  symmotrieal  curve,  ctmatojitioT 
btSm 'Tn**tyi?-  ^""^  specicB ;  and  within  this  curre  all  the  ir- 
metriiai  carvo«.  roguiaritlcg,  Keymonts,  and  divisions  of  the  tree 
arc  included,  each  bough  reaching  the  limit  with  iu  extrom- 
ity,  bat  not  passing  it  When  a  tree  is  perfectly  grown,  each 
bough  Ktartfi  from  the  trunk  with  jintt  so  much  wood  aa,  allow- 
ing for  constant  rtunineation,  will  onahlo  it  to  reach  the  termi- 
nal line  ;  or  if  by  mistake,  it  etai-t  with  too  little,  it  will  proceed 
without  ramifying  till  within  ii  ditttjuice  where  it  may  safely 
divide  ;  if  on  tho  contrary  it  start  with  too  much,  it  will  ramify 
quickly  »nd  constantly  ;  or,  to  expreHS  the  real  operation  more 
ancurately,  each  bongh,  growing  on  eo  as  to  keep  even  with  its 
neighbors,  takes  ao  mach  wood  from  the  trunk  as  is  oufiicicnt  to 
enable  it  to  do  bo,  more  or  \esa  in  pioportion  as  it  ramifies  fast 

•  The  nborc  paragraphs  I  have  left  aa  oripnajly  writ{«n,  bL-raiiim  Uiejr 
arc  quite  tnic  na  far  m  ihey  rpocli  ;  but  like  many  other  )Mtrtioiis  of  ihiH 
cssny,  Ihey  lake,  iu  n  very  smiill  itortiiui  of  the  trutlt.  I  sh&Il  not  sikl  to 
tlicin  ikt  |>ri!M!(iL,  hccikuai;  I  naa  vx|iliuti  inj'  nuniniiig'  l.icl.U^r  in  our  consul- 
viution  of  th«  Ihws  of  bp«ii1y  ;  bill  (b«  rpuwivr  mu«t  bvnr  Id  mmcl  that  wliot 
ia  aljori*  §tatecl  refers,  Ihoiighoul,  to  birge  masses  of  foliage  Been  uaiU'r 
broad  siiiifihine,— and  it  Inis  csjwelal  reference  to  Tiinier'«  euurmous  scale 
of  •ctfue,  Qud  iutvuw  dosiri:  of  li}(b1.  Ia  twili^cht,  when  ttvc-forms  ara 
scca  U}riuD»t  sl^y.  oLbi^r  laws  i.-utiiu  ioLu  njivrutiua,  as  wdl  as  in  siilijt'ct  uf, 
DJUTuw  limits  and  niuir  forrgnmud.  Ii  Is,  I  think,  tu  bo  regrened  tiiiit  Tur- 
ner dooe  not  in  hUi  Anidomy  piftiin^H  KonintlmfiA  take  more  confiocd  Mid 
(tloomy  Hiihjwrw,  lllse  that  grnnrt  oiio,  tiiur  the  Charircuw.  of  the  Liher  Sla- 
dionim.  wherein  his  ma^riiriot'iit  p<iivcr  of  eluborallng  cloic  foliage  mi);]tt 
he  developed ;  but,  for  Ihc  prtacnt,  let  the  reader,  with  reupbci  K)  what 
has  bet □  here  ^akt  of  rlone  fo]J4^,  nrjle  the  drawiitjiC  uf  Itie  lirjivffl  in  that 
plate,  ill  tli«  ^sarus  and  IIuspL-rie,  auil  tin?  CVphaki.\  uikI  Hip  Haliorallon  of 
lIiH  forejfToiiads  in  tlm  Yorksbirc  dmwinRs  ;  let  blin  Lomparo  what  ib  t«iJ 
of  Tunier's  folinifo  piuntici;  abovo  iu  Part  II.  Seel.  I.  Chap.  ^^T.  §  40,  §41. 
and  of  Titiau'fl  previously,  as  well  as  PiirL  m.  fi«t!L  L  Chap.  Vni.,aBd 
)k>ct.  II.  Chaix  rV.  I'^l.  1  sbiili  hi'ri'aTiur  <.'D<Uaivor  to  amaga  the  Mib> 
Ject  la  a  inuru  Byxtfituitic  manimr  i  but  wbiit  atlditional  ohUfTvatfons  I  may 
have  lo  niaku  will  iiunu  of  tlietn  \m  ia  any  vviso  mare  favoh&hlu  to  Gaspai, 
Salralor,  or  Uubbinut,  than  tito  above  paragmphs. 
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or  slowly.  In  badly  grown  trees,  the  bongha  nrc  apt  to  fall 
short  of  the  carve,  or  at  leiist,  there  are  so  manv  jags  and  open- 
ings tliMt  its  BjTnmof.ry  is  iiitorrupted  ;  and  in  joiing  trecB,  the 
impationco  of  the  upper  ehoyts  freqaeiitly  bruaka  the  line  ;  but 
iu  perfect  and,  maliiro  treeB>  every  bongb  does  its  duty  com- 
pletely, and  the  line  of  curve  is  quite  filled  up,  and  the  mass 
within  it  unbroken,  so  that  the  tree  asHnrriGB  the  shape  of  t 
doniy,  OH  iii  the  oak,  or,  in  tall  treca,  of  a  pear,  witli  tlio  stalk 
downmoet.  The  old  magtere  paid  itu  attentiun  whattiourer  to 
this  great  principle.  They  ewing  their  bongha 
about,  anywhere  and  overywhorc  ;  each  stops  or 
goes  on  just  as  it  likea,  nor  will  it  be  possible,  in 
any  of  tlicir  works,  to  And  a  single  example  in 
whirh  anv  symmetrical  curve  is  itulicated  by  the  oxtremitiea.* 

But  1  need  scarcely  tell  any  one  in  tlic  slightuat  degree  ac- 
qnaiiitcd  with  the  works  of  Turner,  how  rigidly  and  constantly 
ho  adheres  to  this  principle  of  nature  ;  taking  in  bis  higUeat 
compositions  the  perfect  ideal  form,  every  apray  being  gracefnl 
and  varied  in  itself,  but  inevitably  terminating  at  the  assigned 
limit,  and  filling  up  tbe  curve  withtiut  break  or  gap  ;  in  his 
lower  works,  taking  less  perfect  form,  but  invariably  hinting 
the  constant  tendency  in  all,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  hie  abundant 
complexity,  he  uiTangcs  his  trees  under  simpler  and  grander 
forms  than  any  otlier  artist,  even  among  the  modems. 

It  was  above  asserted  that  J.  D.  Harding  is.  after  Turner,  the 
greatest  master  of  foliagti  in  Ehd»])o  ;  I  ought,  however,  to  state 
thai  my  knowledge  of  the  nioderu  landscaiMj  of  Gonoany  is  very 
limited,  and  that,  even  with  respect  to  Franco  ami 
ttiK  Italy,  I  judge  rather  from  the  general  tendency  of 
study  and  character  of  mind  visible  in  the  annual 
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•  Pcrliftpa  in  §omc  instunMS,  tlit«  inuj-  be  tlic  cast  with  Uie  tree*  of  JTIiHi- 
olaa  Pousain  ;  but  u.vcd  uitli  bim  tbt;  buiiglu;  only  loucli  the  lino  of  limit 
with  llieir  cwjitml  points  of  eKtrciiiily,  niiJ  are  tioL  mrJors  of  Ihii  giviit.  t-urvw 
— -fonninfj  11  part  of  it  wtlli  ex[)an(]«il  i^xlrmnitk-s,  as  in  oalurp.  Draw  a  fuw 
8trAi||;lit  linm,  from  Ihu  ceatre  t.iv  lb<j  firciimferpncc  of  a  circle.  Tlio  fonns 
ladudi.'x)  bctwcfo  lliem  nrg  llie  forms  of  Wk-  individual  br>ugh»  of  u  flin;  true, 
with  uU  their  mmiUcatioaB  {oaXy  the  <-xcc'miiI  riiirva  is  not  ii  circle,  but  moro 
freqiienlly  two  paniliolas — which,  I  bi;Iit*ve,  it  k  iii  the  oak — oran  ellipao.) 
But  rucli  bouj^h  of  Ihu  old  nioslere  U  chib-shii|KHl,  imd  hroadeet,  oat  at  th« 
outside  of  iho  tree,  but  a  little  way  towards  its  ccntTe. 
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Kxhibition  of  tho  Louvro,  and  in  aomogiillorira  of  mmlem  paint 
mg»  at  Milan,  Venioo,  and  ilorence,  tliun  from  any  dotailctl  nc- 
qQaintiiuou  wilU  the  works  of  their  colc-ljraled  punters.  Vet 
tliink  1  can  hardl;  W  mistaken.  I  liave  seen  notbiug  to  induce 
me  to  takfi  a  closer  survey  ;  no  life  knowledge  or  emotion  in  an] 
qnartor ;  noth  ing  but  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  copyism  ci 
vnlgar  doi&ilB,  coupled  with  a  elylo  at  coucci>tion  reaemblin^ 
that  of  tho  variuuB  lithographic  idenis  on  tho  first  leaves  of  the 
muBtu  of  paatoral  ballads.  Au  oxcoptiou  ought,  however,  to  bs 
made  in  favor  of  French  etching ;  some  «tudie«  ia  black  anii 
white  may  be  seen  in  the  narrow  paesagos  of  the  Tjouvfo  of  ver 
high  merit,  showing  (p\-&t  skill  and  delicacy  of  execution,  an^ 
moat  determined  induatry ;  (in  fact,  I  think  when  the  Frencl 
artiet  fiiila,  it  is  never  through  Fea.r  of  labor  ;)  nay,  more  than' 
this,  some  of  them  exhibit  acute  perception  of  landscape  char- 
acter and  great  power  of  retiching  simple  imprcEaions  of  gloorn^f 
wildnptw,  Bound,  and  motion.  Some  of  tlioir  illustrated  works" 
fthto  exhibit  these  powers  in  a  high  degrcft  ;  there  is  a  spirit,  lire, 
and  svnsB  of  reality  about  some  of  the  wooil-outs  to  the  large 
edition  of  L^uul  tuid  Virginia,  and  a  determined  rendering  of 
separate  feeling  in  each,  Buoh  aa  wn  look  for  in  vaiu  iu  our  own 
ornamental  works.*  iiut  the  French  appear  to  have  no  teaching 
such  Its  might  carry  thorn  beyond  thia  ;  their  entire  ignornnoe 
of  color  renders  the  assumption  of  the  brush  instantly  fatal,  and 
tho  false,  forced,  mid  impious  sentiment  of  the  nation  renders 
anytliiiig  like  grand  eoirifMu^ibioa  nltogcther  impogeible. 

It  ie  therefore  only  among  good  artists  of  our  own  school 
that  I  tbiiik  any  fair  comparison  can  hv  instituted,  and  I  wist 
to  aiiiiert  Uardiug'e  kuuwlL>dge  of   foliage  morv  dif^tinutly, 

eaose  he  neither  does  juatico  to  himself,  nor  iffj 

hy   his   feUow-artistSr^ 
I  shall  not  make  any  invidious  rt«miirks  resj 
individuals,  but  I  think  it  nonesiiary  to  stat«  genondiy,  that  the 
etyte  of  foliage  jiuiuLing  chiefly  characteristic  uf  the  pictures  oi 


J.  1.1    nnrtiiiiB.  I  think,  rightly  cstiraafed 


lu  ikQclcudva. 


the  line  of  the  Itoyal  Academy  is  of  the  most  degraded  kind  ;  jH 


*  Us  tbe  other  hand,  sothing  can  be  more  cxcjiiiJitely  ridiculou*  Uisu 
the  FYonch  illusiratinoii  of  A  Kcood  or  tliird>rate  urdcr,  an  Utofle  to  tim 
monitia  o(  Lanuutine, 

f  Of  SUnfleld's  foliage  I  remember  too  little  to  eittble  me  tn  fonn  any 
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and  that,  except  Tamer  aud  Mulready,  ivo  huve,  aa  fur  as  1 
know,  no  Hojal  Acadeniiciau  capable  of  ptuntiiig  ovoa  the  small- 
est portion  of  foliage  in  a  dignified  or  correct  manner  ;  all  is  lost 
in  green  shadows  with  glittering  yoUow  lights,  white  trunks 
with  blaok  patches  on  them,  and  leavcfl  of  no  8|>ocio^  in  purtictiltir. 
Much  laborious  aud  rrlcvcr  f<)lia<;o  ilni.wing  is  Ut  he  found  in  tho 
rooms  ot  tho  New  Water-Color  Society  ;  bat  wo  hiivo  no  one  in 
any  wise  couipurablo  to  Hurdiug  for  thoruugli  knowledge  at  tUo 
Bubject,  for  power  of  expreseion  in  a  sketch  from  nature,  or  for 
natural  and  nnaffcctcd  conception  in  the  study. 

Maintaining  for  him  this  high  position.  It  is  necessar}'  that 
I  shonld  aim  state  those  dctlcicucics  which  appear  to  mc  tn 
conc^  hia  reaJ  power,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  prevent  his 
progress. 

His  oTor-foudues8  for  brilliant  exectttion  I  have  already  no- 
ticed. He  is  f(jiuler  of  seoing  Bomethiiig  tolenibly  like  a  tree 
produced  with  few  touches,  than  something  very  like  a  tree  pro- 

dnced  with  many.  Now,  it  is  qnito  allowable  that 
fsumcj  uf  cxoou-  octiUBionully,  and  in  portions  of  his  piHure,  a  great 

artist  should  indulge  himi^elf  in  tliis  luxury  o[ 
sketching,  yot  it  is  a  porilous  luxury  ;  it  blunts  the  feeling  and 
weaken!)  the  hand.  I  have  eaid  enough  in  various  places  rc- 
Bpceting  the  virtues  of  negligence  and  of  finish,  (compjire  above 
the  eliapter  on  Irleiis  of  Power  in  Part  I.  Sect.  11.,  ami  PiirE  III. 
Sect.  I.  Ch.  X.  g  4,)  and  1  need  only  say  here,  thoi-efore,  thot 
Hunting's  foliage  in  never  Kudicienlly  liiii^httd,  and  him  :it  its 
best  the  look  of  a  rapid  akotch  from  imLure  touched  upon  at 
home.  In  18-13,  (I  think.)  there  was  a  })i'ctty  drawing  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Water-Color  Society, — the  clear  green  watur  of  a  tor- 
Tont  resting  iimong  numes,  with  copse-like  wood  on  each  sirle.  a 
hriilge  in  the  distance,  a  white  flower  (water-lily.*)  catching  the 
eyo  in  front  ;  tlie  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  left  of  this  picture 
were  mere  broad  blots  of  color  danheil  upon  tho  sky  and  con- 
nected by  stems.  I  allow  tlie  power  necessary  to  attain  any  look 
of  foliage  by  such  means,  but  it  is  power  abused  :  by  no  such 
mcana  can  any  of  the  higher  virtue  and  impres-^iveneas  of  foliage 
be  rendered.     In  the  nse  of  body  color  for  near  leaves,  his  exc- 

deflnitc  jadgmeut ;  it  is  a  pity  tbal  he  so  laucli  neglecte  this  noblo  element 
of  liuidscape. 
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cation  is  also  too  hasty ;  often  the  toaclics  are  mere  Bqoare 
round  dut«,  which  eau  ho  understood  only  for  foliage  by  thet 
arraiigenient.     This  fault  wjw  especially  jnarksd  in  the  trees 
hi»  picturo  painted  for  the  Academy  two  years  ago  ;  tUoy  wci-e 
rery  nearly  ahapelRHn,  and  conld  not.  stiind  even  In  courtesy  fc 
walnut  leaTce,  for  whicli,  judging  hy  the  make  of  the  tree,  tlio; 
most  bare  been  intended. 

Hiei  drawing  uf  boughs  \i,  in  all  points  of  demonstrable  lawj 

right,  and  very  fretjuently  easy  and  graoefiil  ii\>ici ;  Viit  it  has  twi 

eminent  fanlts.  the  first,  that  tlic  flow  of  the  bongh  is  sflcrl- 

fieod  to  its  torture,  the  ponoil  cIie<ikinK  itiujlf  and 

dnwiDx      uid    hesitating  at  dots,  and  stripes,  and  knot^,  instead 

of  following  the  grand  and  uiibi'ukun  tendency 
growth  :  the  sceond,  that  huwovcr  good  Uio  arnuigonicnt  may  h 
08  far  ott  regards  nierety  flexibility,  intrict^y,  and  freedom,  titer 
arc  none  of  ihoiu/  compused  gruupa  uf  line  which  are  unfuiting 
in  nature.  Harding's  work  is  not  grand  enough  to  be  natural. 
The  drawings  in  th<!  park  and  the  forest,  are,  I  believe,  almost 
facsiniilea  uf  tikutohes  made  from  nature  ;  yet  it  is  evident  at 
once  tliat  in  all  of  them  nothing  but  the  general  lie  and  di8]>oei- 
tion  of  the  boughs  has  been  taken  from  the  tree,,  and  that  no 

gle  brunch  or  spray  has  been  foitlifaUy  copied  or  patiently 

died. 

This  want  of  close  study  neoesflarily  causes  scvornl  doftoion- 
cioa  of  feeling  rcspecthig  gcuL'ral  form.  Hanling's  ulioico  is  al- 
ways of  tree  furniH  cumjiaru.tivf-ly  impi;rft;ct,  U-auiug  this  way 
and  that,  and  nncqual  in  tho  lateral  arrangeinent-s  of  foliage. 
Such  forms  arc  often  graocful,  always  picturesque,  but  mro^j^H 
grand  ;  aud  when  systemutically  ado]>t,ed,  untnic.  It  requira^| 
more  patient  study  to  attain  juat  feeling  of  tlio  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  a  purely  formed  tree  with  all  its  symmetries  ])orfcct. 

One  muro  cause  of  inoorrcfitneshj  I  may  note,  though  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  artist'a  tree-drawing,  but  attutdicH  to  his  general 
sysLem  of  BkL'tebing.  In  llai-dJug's  valuable  work  on  the  iwo  of 
the  Leai]  Pencil,  there  is  one  principle  advanced 
hnw  fur  ei|>n^  whicli  I  hclicvc  to  bc  false  and  dangerous,  that 
irhite.  and  wiUi  tlio  loL'al  cotur  of  objucts  is  not  thereby  to  ho 
v«ainp).  j.ymj(jp^_  J  think  tho  instonco  given  is  that  of 
some    baskati,  whoso   darknetis   la   occasioned   solely  by  Uta 
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touclies  iDdicating  the  vickor-work.  Nov,  I  b«lieTe,  that 
an  essential  diflffircnce  betwepn  the  sketch  of  a  groat  and  of  u 
comparatively  inferior  master  u,  thiit  the  former  is  conceived 
entirely  in  sliudo  and  color,  and  ita  maeaea  are  blocked  out  with 
rofereuefi  to  both,  white  tlie  inferior  draughtsmim  ehocka  ut  Ux- 
turtRi  and  petty  chaniotcrs  of  ohjuct..  XI  iieuibiumil  hud  had  to 
sketch  rach  baskets,  he  would  have  troubled  himself  very  litllo 
about  the  wicker-work  ;  bnt  he  would  have  looked  to  see  where 
thoy  came  dark  or  light  on  the  sand,  and  where  there  vera 
any  sparkling  points  of  light  on  the  wot  ofliers.  These  darks  and 
lights)  ho  would  have  scratched  in  with  the  faatost  lines  he 
coald,  leaving  no  white  pajwr  but  at  tlio  wel  points  of  histro  ;  if 
he  had  had  time,  the  wickor-work  would  have  como  afterwards.* 
And  I  think,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  taught  to  any  pupil,  ia 
neither  how  to  manage  the  pencil,  nor  how  U>  attain  character 
of  outline,  but  rather  to  see  where  things  are  light  and  where 
they  are  dark,  and  to  draw  thorn  as  ho  sees  them,  never  caring 
whether  his  lines  ho  dexterous  or  slovenly.  The  result  of  such 
study  is  the  immediate  Bubstitutioo  of  downriglit  di'awing  for 
Bymbolism,  and  afterwards  a  judicious  moderation  in  tlie  use  of 
extreme  lights  and  darks  ;  for  where  local  colors  arc  really 
drawn,  so  mucli  of  wliat  seems  ^-iolently  dark  is  found  to  coma 
light  against  something  elst,  and  so  much  of  what  B&ems  high 
light  to  como  dark  against  tlio  sky,  that  tho  draughtsman  trem- 
bles at  flnding  himself  plunged  either  into  hlaokne-ss  or  white- 
ness, and  fxokM,  as  he  sliould,  for  means  of  obtaining  force  with- 
out either. 

It  is  in  conscfiuence  of  his  evident  habit  of  skotcliing  mora 
with  a  view  to  detail  and  character  than  to  tlie  gi-eat  masses, 
that  Harding's  chiaroscuro  is  fret^nontly  cmdc,  scattered,  and 
jietty.  Bhw.'k  shadows  ocfHir  under  Im  distant  trees,  white  high 
lights  onhis  foreground  rocks,  tho  foliage  and  trunksare  divided 
by  violent  oppositions  into  separate  masses,  and  tho  branches 

*  Jt  is  true  tUat  many  of  Rerabrautlfs  ttchinga  iirc  merely  in  line.  Inrt  il 
inay  bo  obsirvod  lliat  Ibe  mibjt-ct  is  uiiiverHally  coneeiwd  in  ]iij;]il  aiicl  xlinile, 
mud  lliut  Die  litieit  urc  ciUuT  mcnly  jrui<]es  in  the  urraD^menl,  or  au  exqiili 
silw  iiulicmtiun  of  tUe  key-iiotts  of  sliadu.  on  which  the  afU'r-systom  of  it  is  w 
belMsod — portions  of  fragincatary  lluisli,  showing  the  completCDcss  of  lli« 
cooceptiou. 


1 
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lost}  in  spots  of  mo6s  and  fairowings  of  hark  their  soft  Toan< 
ingi  of  delicate  form,  and  their  grand  relalions  to  mcb  other 
and  thb  sky. 

It  id  owing  to  m]r  respect  for  the  artist,  und  m;  belief  in  T 
power  and  conacieoUoiia  de-sire  to  do  what  is  best,  tbut  I  buve 
tliiu  extended  these  aomewliat  unkind  remarks.     On  the  other 
I K,  opoMtMoo  ''"Q^t  it  is  to  ho  remembered,  that  his  knowledge  Oj 
r««wt>     grwu  nature  is  most  extended,  and  his  deiteritv  of  draw. 
kiiowfDd«a.         ing   most  instructive,  e8jje<;ial!y   coiirfidering  hia 
range  of  subject ;  for  whether  in  wator,  rock,  or  foliage,  he 
is  equally  slcilftil  in  attaining  whatcrer  he  desires,  (though  he 
doe8  not  always  dcttii'c  all  that  he  ought;]  and  ortista  should 
keep  in  mind,   that  neither  grondunr  of  manner  nor  truth 
of  system  can  atone  for  Iho  want  of  this  knowledge  and  Ihij 
ekill.     Constable's  manner  is  good  and  great,  httt  l>cing  unal)i 
to  draw  even  a  log  of  wood,  mnch  more  a  tnink  of  a  tree  orj 
stone,  he  left  hie  worlcs  destitute  of  snhstance,  mere  studios 
cffofit  without  any  expression  of  specilic  knowledge ;  and  thui 
even  what  is  great  in  them  has  licen  prodnctive,  [  believe,  of 
very  great  injury  in  its  encouragement  of  the  most  snpernci^_ 
quiilitii'^  ot  the  English  school,  ^M 

The  foliage  of  I>av:d  Cox  has  been  already  noticeii  (preface 
to  second  edition.)     It  is  altogether  exquisite  in  color,  and  in  i1^_ 
impressions  of  coolness,  shade,  and  mass ;  of  its  drawing  I  oai^| 

not  say  anything,  but  that  I  should  be  sorry  to 
hn.  PiSalnc,  ace  it  bettor.  Copley  Fielding's  ia  remarkable  for 
its  mtncacy  and  elegance  ;  it  is,  however,  not  free 
from  aiTofttatioQ,  and,  as  haa  been  liefore  remarked,  is  alwa; 
evidently  composed  in  the  study.  Tlio  exooution  is  too  rou 
and  woolly  ;  it  is  wanting  in  simplicity,  sharpness,  and  fresl 
ness, — above  all  in  specific  charactor  :  not,  however,  iu  his  mii!^ 
die  distaticea,  where  the  ronnded  masses  of  fore»t  and  detached 
blasted  trunks  of  fir  aro  nanally  very  admirable,  Oattormolo  1i.-u 
very  grand  conceptions  of  general  form,  but  wild  and  without 
substance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  long  maintaining  their 
attractiveness,  especially  lately,  the  execution  h.avJng  become  in 
the  last  degree  coarse  and  aSeuted.  This  is  biltcrly  to  be 
regretted,  for  few  of  our  artists  wonld  paiut  foliage  better,  if  h« 
wovld  paint  it  from  natnre,  and  with  rererence. 
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Hunt,  ]  thiTik,  UiWs,  and  fails  only,  in  foliage  ;  fails,  aa  fchd 
DagiioTTCotyjHJ  (Iopb,  from  ovcr-iidelity  ;  for  foliage  will  not  ho 
imitated,  it  must  Imj  r<>iisoned  out  and  auggcatod  ;  yvi  Hunt  is 

(  84.  Huiit  aad  '^'®  *"*'>  "^"'^  ''^*'  '^"'■'^  *''^  '''"'  paint  the  real  leaf 
L^!I."wwu<j*r'  g'^en  Hiiier  eunliglit,  and.  iu  this  respwct,  his 
uSiTu'iSIir'^ou'  *"^*^^  ^'"'^  delicious,— summer  itflolf.  Oreswick  has 
•.*cilfoti«.r*i«e.  B^eat  feeliTig,  and  tries  for  the  real  green  too, 
but,  from  want  of  8«ienci!  in  hia  shadows,  ends  in  green 
{laint  instead  of  green  light ;  in  more  local  color,  instead  of 
color  raised  by  satishine.  One  example  is  enough  to  show  where 
the  fault  lios.  In  hia  picture  vi  tho  Weald  of  Kent,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Inittitution  this  year,  there  was  a  cottage  in  tho  middle  di»- 
tance  with  white  wallH,  and  a  red  roof.  The  dark  sides  of  tl]« 
while  walls  and  »f  the  roof  were  of  the  same  color,  a  dark  our- 
plo — wrong  for  both.  Repeated  inareuracies  of  this  Kind  neces- 
sarily deprive  even  the  most  brilliant  color  of  all  appearance  of 
gunehiue,  and  thoy  are  much  to  be  dq>recated  iu  Creswiek,  aa 
he  IB  one  of  tho  Tory  few  artista  who  do  draw  from  nature  and 
try  for  nature.  Some  of  his  thickets  and  torrent-beds  arc  most 
painfully  studied,  aud  yet  he  cannut  draw  a  bough  nor  a  etoDo. 
I  Buspect  he  is  too  ranch  in  the  habit  of  studying  only  large 
Tiewa  on  the  spot,  and  not  of  drawing  tunall  portions  thor- 
oughly. I  trust  it  will  be  seen  tluit  those,  as  all  other  remarks 
that  I  have  made  throughout  this  Tolume  on  particular  works, 
are  not  in  de])rociation  of,  or  nn thankfulness  for,  what  tho  ar- 
tist has  done,  but  in  tho  desire  that  he  should  do  himself  more 
justice  and  more  ln>nor.  I  Imvo  much  ploasuro  in  Creswick'a 
works,  and  I  am  glad  always  to  see  tkom  admired  by  otliers. 

I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  foliage  art  of  England, 
by  mention  of  two  artiste,  whom  I  believe  to  be  rpprcsentative 
of  a  considerable  ciiws,  sidmit-aljle  in  their  rovercuee  and  patience 
UBl  owirfiuiion.  **^  study,  yet  umippreciutod  by  the  public,  because 
Bc^miTs.  r-iim-  w'l"-'^  t-^oy  *!*'  '8  unre commended  by  dexterities  of 
""■  hiindhng.     The  forest  studies  of  J-  Liunelt   are 

peculiarly  elaborate,  and,  in  many  points,  most  skilful ;  they 
&.il  perhaps  of  interest,  owing  to  over-fnlneas  of  detail  and  a 
want  of  generahzatitm  in  the  e.ffoet  ;  but  even  a  htt[c  mere  of 
tbe  Harding  sharpneaa  of  touch  would  set  off  their  sterling  tjnal- 
hieB,  aod  make  tbsm  felt.    A  less  known.  aiUst,  S.  Palmer,  lately 
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admitted  a  tncmbor  of  the  Old  Wat«r-Co1or  Society,  is  deaeiriii^l 
of  the  very  highest  jilace  among  faithful  followers  of  Katnr^* 
His  fltudies  of  foreign  folinge  esiH^ciallj  are  beyood  all  praise  for 
euro  and  fulness.     I  havo  iiovcr  seen  a  stone  pine  or  a  cyprceu 
drawn  except  by  him ;  and  his  feeling  is  as  pare  and  grand  or  hi^ 
fidelity  is  exemplacy.     lie  has  not,  however,  yet,  I  think,  diJH 
ooTered  what  is  necessary  and  unnecessary  in  a  groat  picture  ; 
and  his  works,  sent  to  the  Society's  rooms,  have  been  most  na*^ 
favorable  examples  of  his  power,  and  have  been  generally,  s^^ 
yet,  in  jilacee  whrre  all  that  is  boat  in  them  is  out  of  sight    "i 
look  to  him,  novorthcless,  unless  ho  lose  himself  in  over>revcr- 
ence  for  certain  eonvontionalisms  of  the  older  soboolSf  as  one  t^M 
the  probable  rcnovaterci  und  eorrcetors  of  whatever  is  failing  C^^ 
erroneous  iu  the  practice  oi  Enj^UeU  art. 
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CHAPTEB  11. 


JRAL  RBMAEKS  EB8PB0TIN0  THE  rEDTH  OP  TUBNRa. 


Wr  have  now  arrivGcl  at  some  general  concept-ion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Tnmcr's  knowledge,  and  the  trnth  of  his  practice,  by  the 
dellburate  esamination  of  tho  chimicteritttics  r>f  the  four  greab 

elementa  of  landscape — Bky,  earth,  wntcr,  and  vcsro- 
of  entcrtriK  inw  tfttioH.  1  have  iiot  Uiouglit  it  neoesBiiry  to  devote 
tKhiMctoriii        a  chapter  to  architecture,  hocauso  enough  has  hccu 

said  on  this  subject  in  Purt  II.  Sect.  I.  Chap.VII.; 
and  ita  goneral  truths,  which  are  tlioae  with  which  tlio  huidscapo 
painter,  aa  snch^  is  chiefly  concerned,  require  only  a  simple  and 
straightforward  application  of  those  mica  of  which  every  other 
material  object  of  a  lanilecape  hits  reiinircd  a  most  difflciilt  and 
complicated  application.  Turner's  knowtudge  of  porsptjctive 
probably  adds  to  Jiis  power  in  the  an'angomeut  of  every  order  of 
subject;  but  ignorance  on  this  head  is  rather  disgraceftd  than 
knowledge  meritorious.  It  in  diagraeefn],  for  instance,  thwt  any 
man  should  commit  such  palpable  and  ati-ocious  errors  in  ordi- 
nary perspective  a»  arc  seen  in  the  quay  in  Claude's  sca-pieco. 
No,  14,  National  G.aIlory,  or  in  the  curved  portico  of  No.  30; 
but  Btill  these  are  not  points  to  be  taken  into  eonBideration  as 
having  anything  to  do  with  artistical  rank,  just  as,  though  wo 
should  say  it  was  disgracetnl  if  a  great  poet  coiOd  not  siwll,  wo 
ehnuld  not  consider  such  a  defect  aa  in  any  way  taking  from  hin 
poetical  rank.  Neither  is  there  anything  particularly  belonging 
t(t  architecture,  as  anch,  which  it  itt  any  credit  to  an  artist  to 
observe  or  represent  ;  it  is  only  a  simple  and  clear  field  for  the 
munifctitation  of  his  knowledge  of  geuond  laws.  Any  stirvoyor 
or  engineer  coald  have  drawn  the  ateps  and  bahistrade  in  the 
Hero  and  Leander,  as  well  aa  Turner  has  ;  but  there  ia  no  man 
living  but  himself  who  could  have  thrown  the  accidental 
shadows  upon  them.     I  may^  however,  refer  for  gcceral  illus- 
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tnition  of  Turner's  power  as  an  arcbitectaral  dnuightanuui, 
tUo  front  of  Jiouvii  CiUliednil,  engraved  iu  tiic  Uivers  of  Fnince? 
&ad  to  the  Ely  in  tlie  England.  I  kiion-  nothing  in  art  which 
can  be  set  beside  the  former  of  these  for  oTcrwliclming  p^ndeui 
and  Bimpltcity  o(  effect,  and  inexhtiiistihle  intricacy  of  ports.  I 
have  llien  only  a  few  renmrks  farther  to  oS»t  respecting  the 
general  character  of  all  4ho.sc  tmtlis  which  wo  have  been  hitherto 
endvttvoriug  to  explain  luid  illustrate.  ^ 

The  difference  io  the  accuracy  of  the  lines  of  the  Torso  o^| 
the  Vatican,  (the  Maestro  of  M.  Augolo,)  from  those  in  one  of^ 
M.  Angelo's  finest  works,  could  perhaps  scarcely  be  appi-eciated^ 

by  any  eye  or  fooling  undieciplincd  by  tho  mod^H 
lifliMiHyr-diin*-   perfect  and  prootioal  juiatoniical  knuwle<ige.      II 
isfT  'ike  h^ghoti  rests  on  pointa  of  sucU  tracclchs  and  refitted  deli- 
*"  '  cacy,  that  though  wo  ieel  them,  in  the  result,  w^| 

cannot  follow  them  in  the  details.     Yet  they  are  sucli  and  80^ 
great  as  to  place  the  Torso  alone  in  art,  solitArr  and  .supreme  ; 
while  the  finest  of  il,  Angolo'it  works,  considerod  with  respect  tflfl 
truth  alone,  are  aaid  to  be  only  on  a  level  with  anLiquea  of  tho^ 
second  clasB,  under  the  Aputlo  and  Venus,  thnt  is,  two  classes 
or  grades  below  the  Torso.     But  suppose  the  best  sculptor  in  thqfl 
world,  possessing  tlie  most  entire  appreciation  of  tho  eicellenca™ 
of  the  Torso,  were  to  sit  down,  pen  in  hand,  to  try  and  tell  m 
wherein  tho  peculiar  truth  of  each  lino  consiiitod  ?    Conld  any 
words  that  be  could  use  make  ua  feel  the  Imirbreadth  of  depth 
and  distance  on  which  all  depends?  or  end  in  anylliiug  more 
than  bare  assertions  of  tbo  inferiority  of  this  line  to  that,  which,^ 
if  we  did  not  perceive  for  ourselvet:,  no  ciplanatiim  could  cvez^H 
illustrate  to  us?    He  might  as  well  endeavor  to  explain  to  ua  by 
words  some  taste  or  other  subject  of  flense,  of  which  we  had  ni 
experience.     And  so  it  is  with  all  truths  of  the  highest  order 
they  are  separated  from  those  of  average  precision  by  points  o: 
extreme  delicacy,  which  none  but  the  onltivated  eye  can  in  th 

least  feci,  and  to  exprosa  which,  all  words  are  abso 
wiiitofTurtHTii  Intoly  meantngleas  and  uejulcKK.     Consotiuently, 
fUown"  In '  tbfl  all  that  I  have  been  saying  of  the  truth  of  artists, 
biiioniy'iii'wii  have  been  able  to  pDiiit  out  only  coju'sc,  broad,  and' 

explicable  matters  ;  I  have  been  perfectly  unable 
to  express  (and  indeed  I  have  made  no  endeavor  to  oxproBs)  tho 
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finelv  drawn  and  distingiiisli&l  truth  in  wliidi  all  Iho  real  excel- 
lencc  of  iirt  coiisists.  All  tlioao  tnithfi  which  I  have  boon  able  to 
ox]ilnJn  and  demonstrate  in  Turner,  aro  such  its  any  artist  ot 
ordinary  [lOwers  of  observatiun  onght  to  bo  cn,[iably  of  roudering. 
It  18  disgraceful  to  omit  Uicm  ;  but  it  is  uo  very  g:reat  ci'cdit  U> 
observe  tbem.  I  have  indeed  proved  that  they  hav«  been  neg- 
lected,and  dis^raccfuUyao,  by  those  men  who  oro  commonly  con- 
eidered  the  Fathers  of  Art ;  but  in  phowin^  that  they  have  been 
abfwrvM  by  Turner,  I  bare  only  pravod  him  to  be  n/rovo  other 
men  in  knowledge  of  tnilb,  I  have  not  given  any  cuuwptiun  of 
his  own  jiuaitive  rank  as  a  Painter  of  Nature.  But  it  etauds  to 
renson,  that  r,he  men,  who  in  broad,  simple,  and  dcmoustrablo 
nintlora  are  pfr|)etnally  violating  truth,  will  not  be  particttlarly 
nocnrnto  or  niirrful  in  carrying  out  doliciito  antl  rerin(^d,  and  un- 
domuimtnible  matters  ;  and  il  sf^iids  ei^ually  to  reat^on,  that  tho 
man  who,  aK  fur  as  argument  or  demonstration  can  go.  in  found 
invariably  tnitlifiil,  will,  iu  ail  probability,  bo  truthful  to  the  lust 
line,  and  ehadow  of  a  lino.     And  such  is,  indeed,  tho  cuse  with 

every  touch  of  this  consummate  artist ;  the  essen- 
IngraiiticiiMntaf  iial  cxcollenco — nil  that  couittitutcs  the  real  and 

exceeding  valuo  of  his  worke — is  beyond  and  above 
expression  ;  it  i;;  a  truth  inherent  ia  every  lino,  and  breathing 
in  every  hue.  too  delicato  and  OMiuisite  to  aiLtnit  of  any  Iiind  of 
proof,  nor  to  t)o  ascertained  cjtcopt  by  tho  highest  of  test* — the 
Jcoen  feeling  attained  by  extended  knowledge  and  long  study. 
Two  lines  are  laid  on  canvas  ;  one  ia  right  and  anothor  wrong. 
There  is  no  difTcrencB  ln'tween  tiiem  appreciable  by  the  com- 
paasBB— none  appreciable  by  the  ordinary  eye — none  which  can 
be  pointed  out,  if  it  is  not  seen.  One  peraon  feels  it^^anotiior 
does  not ;  but  the  feelingor  sight  of  the  one  can  by  no  words  be 
commnnicatcd  to  the  other  :  it  would  be  unjust  if  it  could,  for 

that  fccliugiind  sight  liavfl  been  the  reward  of  vcan 
fldaKiDidsworks  of  labor.     And  there   is,  indeed,  nothing  in  Tur- 

wMch  un  bs  «u>  .1.1-1  1 

t^ta  wttiioni  ner — uot  one  dot  nor  uno — whose  meaning  can  bo 
understood  without  knowledge  ;  l>ec3U80  he  never 
aims  at  senan-il  impressions,  bnt  at  the  deep  final  truth,  which 
only  meditation  can  discover,  and  only  experience  recognize. 
Thei-o  is  nothing  done  or  omitted  by  him,  which  does  not  imply 
such  a  comparison  of  ends,  euch  rejection  of  the  least  worthy,  (aa 


far  ae  they  are  incompatible  with  the  rest,)  such  careful  seleotion 
ant)  ammgemcnt  of  all  that  can  bo  anitcd,  as  can  only  be  en- 
joyed by  minds  capable  of  going  throtigh  the  same  process,  and 
|fi.  Aednatbhut  diflcoToring  tlio  roa«ona  for  the  choice.  And,  as 
wli?»oi(I£Si^  there  is  nothing  in  his  works  which  can  bo  enjoyed 
toml<v-  without  knowledge,  bo  there  ia  nothing  in  them 

which  knowledge  will  not  enable  as  to  enjoy.  There  is  no 
test  of  onr  acqaointonce  with  natnro  so  absolute  and  uufaii*, 
ing  as  the  degree  of  admiration  we  feci  for  Turner's  painting.] 
Precisely  as  we  are  fthallow  in  oar  knowledge,  volgar  in  our 
feeling,  and  contracted  in  our  riewe  of  principles,  will  t 
works  of  thia  artist  be  stumbling-blocks  or  foolishness  to  ua 
precisely  in  tho  degree  in  which  wo  aro  familiar  with  nutu 
constant  in  our  observation  of  her,  and  enlarged  in  our  under 
standing  of  her,  will  they  expand  before  our  eyes  into  glory  and 
beanty.  In  etery  new  insight  which  we  obtain  into  the  works 
of  Ood,  in  every  now  idea  which  wo  receive  from  His  creation, 
wc  shall  find  ourselves  possessed  of  an  interpretation  and  a  guide 
to  Bomething  in  Turner's  works  which  we  had  not  before  nnder- 
stood.  We  may  range  over  Europe,  from  shore  to  shore  ;  and 
from  every  rook  that  we  tread  upon,  every  sky  that  passes  over 
our  heads,  every  local  form  of  vegetation  or  of  soil,  wo  shall 
reoeive  fresh  illnatration  of  his  principles — fresh  confirmation 
of  his  facts.  We  shall  feel,  wherever  we  go,  that  he  has  boen 
there  before  us — whatever  we  see,  that  ho  has  secu  and  seized 
before  na  :  and  we  shall  ab  last  cease  tho  investigation,  with  a 
well-gronndfHl  trust,  tliat  whatever  wo  have  been  unable  to 
account  for,  and  what  we  still  dit<Hke  in  his  works,  has  reason 
for  it,  and  foundation  like  the  rest ;  and  that  oven  whore  be  has 
failed  or  erred,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  failure  which  none  aro 
able  to  equal)  and  a  dignity  in  the  error  which  none  are  worthy 
to  reprove. 

liierc  has  been  marked  and  constant  progress  in  Ins  mind  ; 
he  has  not,  like  some  few  artists,  boon  without  childhood  ;  his 
course  of  study  has  been  as  evidently  as  it  has  been  swiftly  pro- 
|T  m«  former  gressive,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  struggle, 
fnBkatniiir.>sr»itB.  gomctimes  one  order  of  trath,  sometimes  another, 
has  been  aimed  at  or  omitted.  Bnt  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  height  of  his  career,  he  has  never  sacriliced  a 
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gTOMtcr  truth  to  a  leaa.  Aa  ho  advanced,  the  previous  Vnowlr 
edge  or  attainment  was  absorbed  in  what  buo- 
liBpiv«,*imTioi.  L-eeded,  or  abandoned  only  if  incompatible,  and 
tiii'  ooiwL.<iuyinMi  never  abandoned  without  a  gain  ;  and  his  present 
ucm,  ^j^j.|jg  present  the  sum  and  perfection  of  hi»  accu- 
mubtcd  knowledge,  delivered  with  the  impflticnce  and  paaaion 
of  one  who  ffflB  too  miiuli,  and  Tinows  too  iriiidi,  and  hiw  too 
littlo  time  to  say  It  in,  to  pause  for  expression,  or  ponder  over 
his  Bjllubles.  Theix-  is  iu  them  tho  obaiiurity,  but  the  truth,  of 
prophoey  ;  the  iuatinctive  and  burning  language,  wiiich  would 
exjirea!  less  if  it  uttorod  more,  wliioli  is  indistinct  only  by  its  fuJ- 
ncss,  and  dark  with  its  abundant  meaning.  Ho  feola  now.  with 
Jong-trained  viridnesB  and  keenness  of  sense,  too  bitterly  tlie 
impotence  of  the  hand,  and  the  vuiniiesa  of  tho  eolor  to  catch 
one  sluidow  or  one  imago  of  the  glory  which  God  has  revealed  to 
liim.  He  has  dweti  and  communed  with  uaLuro  all  tltc  ilays  of 
hia  life  ;  he  knows  her  now  too  well,  he  cannot  palter  over  tho 
material  littleucsB  of  her  outward  form  ;  he  must  give  her  Boul, 
or  he  has  done  nothing,  and  he  cannot  do  this  with  ("he  flax,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  oil.  *'  I  cannot  gather  the  aunbc^ims  out  of 
the  GiiKt,  or  I  would  make  /hem  toll  you  what  I  have  seen  ;  hut 
read  this,  and  interpret  tliie,  and  let  us  remember  together.  I 
cannot  gather  the  gloom  out  of  tlio  uight-eky,  or  I  would  make 
that  teach  you  what  I  have  seen  ;  but  read  this,  and  interpret 
this,  and  let  us  feel  together.  And  if  you  huve  nut  that  witlua 
you  which  I  can  summon  to  my  aid,  if  you  have  not  tho  sun  in 
your  Bpirrt,  and  tho  pasaion  in  your  heart,  whieh  my  words  may 
awaken,  though  they  be  indistinct  and  swift,  leave  mc ;  fori 
will  give  you  no  patient  mockery,  nn  laborions  ingult  of  that  g!o- 
rione  nature,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  servo.  Let  other  servanta 
imitate  the  voice  and  the  gesture  of  their  muster,  while  tliey  for- 
get his  message.  Hear  that  message  Swm  me  ;  but  remember, 
thai  the  teaching  of  Birinc  truth  must  still  be  a  mystery." 
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OOVOLrSIOlT. — llOnERh-  ART  AND    VODERH  CMTICieM. 

Wk  Tiavo  only,  in  ponclnsion,  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
respecting  modern  art  ami  modem  criticism. 

Wo  wish,  in  tho  Brat  placo,  to  romove  tbo  appearance  otl 
inviiUou8nG88  and   partiality   winch   the   conetaut   prominence, 
gJYon  in  the   present  portion  of  tho  work  to  the; 
prDotaMwa  uih-  productions  of  one  artist,  can  scarcely  fail  of  boor- 
*x>i«"or    ODD  ing  in  the  minds  of  moat  readord.     When  we  pan 
br our*iioi  iwuw  to  the  examination  o(  what  is  beautiful  and  ex- 
vane^  uT  '^m^  pressivo  ui  »rt,  wc  shall  frequently  6nd  disttnctivs 
'**'*'"■  qualitiesiti  thomindseven  of  inferior  artists,  which 

havo  led  them  to  tho  pursuit  and  omhodying  of  particular  trains 
of  thought,  altogether  different  from  those  which  direct  the 
compositiooit  of  other  men,  and  incapable  of  comparison  with 
them.  Now,  when  this  is  the  case,  we  should  consider  it  in  the 
highest  degree  both  invidiou«  and  illogicjil,  to  aay  of  such  differ- ' 
ent  modes  of  exertion  of  the  intellect,  that  one  is  in  all  points] 
greater  or  nobler  than  another.  Wo  ^hall  probably  find  aomc-| 
thing  In  the  working  of  aU  minds  which  has  an  end  and  a  power 
peculiar  to  iieelf,  and  which  ia  deserving  of  free  and  full  admira- 
tion, without  any  reference  wliateoever  to  what  has,  in  other 
fields,  been  accompliflhcd  by  other  modes  of  thought,  and  direc- 
tions of  aim.  Wc  shitll,  indeed,  find  a  wider  range  and  grasp 
in  one  man  than,  in  another  ;  but  yet  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  ^| 
wo  do  not,  discover  something  in  the  most  limited  range  of  mind  ^1 
which  is  different  from,  and  in  its  way  better  than,  anything 
prcMuiitt'd  to  U8  by  the  more  gra.sping  intellect  We  all  know  that 
the  nightingale  sings  more  nobly  than  the  lark  ;  but  who,  there- 
fore, would  wiflh  the  lark  not  to  aing,  or  would  deny  that  it  had 
a  character  of  its  own,  wliieli  bore  a  part  among  the  melodies  of 
creation  no  less  osscntial  than  that  of  tho  more  richlj-giftcd 
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bird?  And  llinB  we  shall  find  and  feci  that  whatever  diffcr- 
is.  Th*  ft*lin2fl  ^n*"*  ™*y  ^^^^^  betwoen  tho  intellectual  powers  of 
SJr^'i^*r"iMhi"'''of  °^^  artiat  ami  itnutliur,  yet  wherever  there  h  luiy 
full wmiuiriMHi.  jj.„Q  geuiu3^  ttiere  will  W  some  pwTulinr  lesson  witich 
even  the  hunihltJit  will  tt-ooh  us  more  sweetly  and  perfectly  than 
thnj»e  fur  above  them  in  prouder  attributes  of  mind  ;  and  wc 
should  be  118  miar.!ikt>u  aawe  should  bo  unjust  arid  iiiTidious,  if 
we  refused  to  receive  this  their  peculiar  message  with  grutitude 

and  vencrution,  morely  becauee  it  was  a  eerttoneo 
Itr  nod  trutu  ot  and  not  a  volume.  But  tho  case  is  difiereut  wbeu 
S'^reiattSiplu^  we  examine  their  relative  fidelity  to  given  Ca^ts. 

That  fidelity  depends  on  no  peculiar  modes  of 
thought  or  habits  of  character ;  it  is  tho  remit  of  keen  sensi- 
bility, combined  with  high  powers  of  memory  and  assoeiation. 
Thcso  qualities,  as  Kuch,  nro  the  aame  in  all  men  ;  chamcter  or 
feeling  may  direct  their  choicu  to  this  or  that  object,  but  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  treat  cither  tho  oue  or  tho  other,  is 
dependent  on  those  simple  powers  of  aense  and  intellect  which 
are  like  aud  comparable  in  all,  and  of  which  we  cjui  always  say 
tliat  they  are  greater  in  this  man,  or  less  in  that  without 
reference  to  tho  character  of  the  individual.  Those  feelings 
■which  direct  Cox  to  the  painting  of  wild,  weedy  banlts,  and  cool, 
melting  skies,  and  those  which  directed  Barret  to  the  painting 
of  glowing  fotiago  and  melancholy  twilight,  are  both  just  and 
beautiful  in  their  way.  and  are  both  worthy  of  high  praise  and 
gnititude,  without  iiecewsity,  nay,  without  proper  jressibility  of 
comparing  one  with  the  other.  But  the  degi-ce  of  fidelity  with 
■which  the  Iravca  of  the  one  and  the  light  of  tho  other  aro  ren- 
dered, depends  ■npon  faculties  of  sight,  aenao,  and  memory  com- 
mon to  both,  and  porfectly  comparable  ;  and  wo  may  say  fear< 
Icssly.  and  without  injustice,  that  one  or  the  other,  as  the  oilsq 
may  be,  is  more  faithful  iu  that  which  they  have  chosen  to  rep- 
I  4  Bfhcclnlly  resent.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  these  fac- 
SS'SiTi.'wii'fwi''  ultiea  of  sense  and  memory  are  not  partial  in  their 
^in  uwi  t*c«-  effect ;  they  will  not  induce  (idolity  in  tho  rnnder- 
j«*=**-  ing  of  one  class  of  object,  and  fail  of  doing  so  in 

another.  They  act  equally,  and  with  equal  results,  whatever 
may  bo  the  matter  subjected  to  them  ;  the  same  delicate  sense 
which  perceives  the  utmost  grace  of  the  fibres  of  a  tree,  will  be 
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equally  nnening  in  tracing  the  character  of  cloud ;  and  tho 
quick  memury  wliicli  M^izeii  ant!  retaini)  the  circtimstances  of  a 
flying  effect  of  shadow  or  color,  will  ho  equally  effectual  in  fixing 
tho  impression  of  the  inHtantamxiufl  form  of  :i  moving  figure  or 
tt  hrcaking  wave.     There  urc  indeed  one  or  two  brood  distinc- 
tionei  iu  the  nature  of  tho  senses, ^a  sonsibitity  to  color,  for 
instance,  being  very  different  Irom  a  seojiibility  to  lorm  ;  eo  that; 
a  mim  may  possess  on©  without  the  other,  and  an  artist  may  anc- 
eccd  in  mcro  imitation  of  what  ia  before  him,  of  air,  surdight,      i 
etc.,  vithout  poaBessing  eenaibility  at  all.     But  wherever  ws^| 
hare,  in  tho  drawing  of  any  ono  object^  sufficiont  ovidonco  of  real      n 
intolloctual  power,  of   the  sense  which  perceives  the  cascatial 
qualities  of  a  thing,  and  tho  judgment  which  arranges  them  so 
OR  to  illustrato  each  other,  wo  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  same 
sense  and  judgment  will  operate  eijually  on  whatever  is  subjected 
to  them,  and  that  tho  artist  will  be  erjually  great  and  masterly 
I  s      Ho    mnn  ^'^  ^''*  (l^'awlng  of  all  that  he  attompta.     Honco  we 
*di"  if"1«i*'''Sn  "'^y  ^^  quite  sure  that  wherever  an  artist  appe*rB 
tiMwnouiinitciM.  ^„  ],(,  truthful  iu  ono  branch  of  art,  and  not  in 
another,  tho  apjiarcnt  truth  is  either  owing  to  Bomo  trickcryj 
of  imitation,  or  is  not  so  great  as  we  suppose  it  to  he.      Jm\ 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  who  are  celebrated  for  drawing 
only  one  thing,   and    can.  only   draw  one   thing,   draw  that      y 
one  thing  worse  than  anybody  clso.     An  artist  may  indeed  coa'^J 
fine  himself  to  a  limited  range  of  subject,  but  if  ho  lie  really  true 
ill  his  reniloriug  of  tliis,  Kis  power  of  doing  more  will  be  jioriwt- 
ually  showing  itself  in  accessories  and  minor  points.     There  aro 
few  mou,  for  instuuco,  more  limited  in  subject  than  Hnnt,  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  man  in  the  old  VTater-Color 
Society,  with  so  keen  an  eye  for  truth,  or  with  power  so  urn- 
vcrs)iL    And  this  Js  tho  reason  for  tho  exceeding  pronrinence 
which  in  the  foregoing  investigation  one  or  two  artists  have 
always  assumed  over  tho  rest,  for  the  habits  of  accurate  observa- 
tion and  delicate  powers  of  liand  which  they  possess,  have  equal 
effect,  and  maintain  tho  same  superiority  in  their  worka,   to 
what.ovcr  class  of  subjcH  llioy  may  bo  dimcted.      And  thus  we 
have  been  eompclh^d,  however  unwillingly,  to  pass  liastily  by  tlio 
works  of  many  giftod  men,  because,  however  pujo  their  feeling, 
or  original  their  conceptions,  they  were  wanting  in  those  ^ol- 
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ticB  of  the  hand  and  mitid  which  insuro  perfect  fidollty  to 
nature  :  it  will  bt'  only  hwcitfter,  wlioti  we  are  at  liberty  tu  taku 
full  cogJiixancc!  of  tlie  Hioiijjlit,  liowovcr  feebly  it  mny  be  clothed 
in  language,  tbitt  wc  shall  he  able  to  do  real  jaatico  to  the  dis- 
ciples either  of  inoilem  ot  nf  anoiuiit  art. 

But  {i«  far  aa  wc  Imvo  gone  iit  preeent,  and  with  respect  only 
to  the  material  truth,  which  is  all  that  wo  have  been  able  to 
invefitigato,  thu  uoucliitiiuiL  to  which  wo  must  bo  lod  is  as  cluar 
so.  oentsraicon-  *^  '^  ^*  inevitable  ;  that  modem  artiat*,  ae  a  body, 
riv^"f™J'"oM  °^**  ^*  '^**'^  J"*'^  "^""^  ^"^l  '"  *'^'^'''  ^'*'"'"  *^'  material 
PMtinHjrtigMion.  things  than  any  landscape  painters  whose  works 
aro  extant — but  that  J.  M.  W.  Turner  ia  the  only  man  who  has 
over  given  an  entire  iranseript  of  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
and  ifl,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  only  ptirfcct  landscape  painter 
whom  the  world  has  ever  soon. 

Kor  are  we  disposed  to  recede  from  our  assertion  made  in 
Sec-  I.  Ch.  I.  §  10,  that  this  mati?rial  tmth  is  indeed  a  perfect 
test  of  tho  rolativo  rnnk  of  painters,  though  it  doea  not  in  itself 
^  constitute  that  rank.     We  shall  hn  ablo  to  proTo 

dflr<toriiLL  eiuiU  that  truth  and  beauty,  knowledge  and  imagination, 
invariably  are  associated  in  art ;  and  we  shall  bo 
able  to  show  that  not  only  in  truth  to  nature,  but  in  all  other 
points,  Tnrnor  is  the  greatest  landscape  painter  who  has  erer 
lived.  IJot  his  superiority  ia,  in  matters  of  feeling,  one  of  kind, 
not  of  degree.  Superiority  of  degroc  implies  a  superseding  of 
oLliers,  euperiority  of  kind  only  suataining  a  more  important, 
but  not  more  noecHsary  part,  tlian  othora.  If  trtUh  were  all  that 
we  re([uirud  from  art,  all  other  painttira  might  cast  asido  their 
brushes  iii  despair,  for  all  that  thoy  have  done  he  has  done  more 
fully  and  accurately  ;  but  when  we  pass  to  the  higher  require- 
ments of  art,  beauty  and  character,  their  contrilnitions  are  all 
Pijually  neon'iJBary  and  dtisimble,  because  different,  and  however 
inferior  in  position  or  rank,  arc  etill  perfect  of  tlieir  kind  ;  their 
iuferiurity  is  only  tiiaL  of  the  lark  to  the  nightingale,  or  of  the 
violet  to  the  rose. 

Such  then  is  the  rank  and  standing  of  our  modem  artists. 
We  have,  living  with  us,  and  painting  for  us,  the  greatcet 
painter  of  all  tinio  ;  a  man  with  whoso  supremacy  of  power  no 
intellect  of  past  ages  can  be  put  in  comparison  for  a  moment. 
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Lot  ns  next  inqttire  what  is  the  rank  of  oar  critics.    Public  toB 
la  iiodira  vi-   ^  l>clioTo,  aa  for  OS  it  is  the  onoonragor  and  sn 
jg^  ^f-'^l^ff!!:  porter  of  art  has  been  the  samu  in  all  ages. 
<■*>*■  titfal  and  yacilluting  current  of  vague  Impri'ssio. 

perpctusll/  liubte  to  change,  subject  to  epidemio  degiros,  an 
agitatod  by  infections  pawion,  the  stare  of  foahion,  and  the  fool 
of  fancy,  but  yet  always  distingnJBhing  with  aingubrcloarsighted- 
ncss,  between  that  which  in  boat  and  that  which  is  worst  of  the 
particnlar  class  of  food  which  ita  morbid  appotit«  may  call  for 
never  failing  to  diutingniah  that  whicli  is  prodaecd  by  intellect 
from  that  which  is  not,  though  it  muy  be  intellect  degraded  by 
|e.  v«iM««ifti.  niinieitering  to  ita  misguided  wilL  Public  taste 
Sattrec' oi^'iSIe  "'"7  "^"^  degrade  a  race  of  men  capable  of  the 
mML  higbeat  efforts  in  art  into  the  portrait  painters  of 

ephemeral  fashions,  hnt  it  will  yet  not  fail  of  discovering  who, 
among  these  portmit  painters,  i^  the  man  of  most  mind.     It  will 
eejtaratc  the  man  who  wonid  have  become  Baonaroti  from  the 
man  who  would  have  boor>me  Itandinelli,  though  it  will  employ 
botli  in  painting  curls,  and   feathers,  and  bracelets.     Henco, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  no  comparalire  injostioe  done,  no     ii 
false  elevation  of   the  fool  above  the  man  of  miud,   provided^| 
only  tiiat  the  man  of  mind  will  condeF!cend  to  supply  the  partic-  ^^ 
alar  article  which  the-  public  chooses  to  want^     Of  conrae  a 
thousand  modifying  eircumstances  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  general  rulo  ;   but,  taking  one  case  with  another,  we  shall 
vei-y  constantly  tlml  the  price  which  the  pietore  commands  iu 
the  market  a  pretty  fair  standard  o(  the  artist's  rank  of  inteUeet. . 
1,0  Dn~(,[(]jB  The  press,  therefore,  and  all  who  pretend  to  lead* 
v">*^  the  public  taste,  hare  not  so  much  to  direct  the 

multitude  whom  to  go  to,  as  what  to  ask  for.  Their  business  ia 
not  to  tell  US  which  is  our  bent  jMiintcr,  but  to  tell  us  wliother 
wo  are  making  onr  host  painter  do  bis  best 

Xnw  none  are  capable  of  doing  this,  but  those  whose  prtnei- 
phffi  of  judgment  are  based  l)oLb  on  thorough  ^radical  knowl- 
edge uf  art,  and  on  broad  general  views  of  what  is  true  and  right, 
without  refen'ucc  to  what  has  been  done  at  ono 
^oiii  n-^ou^  time  or  (Luother,  or  in  one  school  or  another. 
XwdiiohMginBifc  jj^ojiii^ig  enn  i„^,  more  i»erilous  to  the  canse  of  art, 

stun  the  ocoistant  ringing  in  our  painters'  ears  of  the  names  of 
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groat  proflet'essorB,  as  their  examples  or  masters.  I  had  rather 
hear  a  groat  piwt,  entirely  original  in  hia  feeling  and  aim, 
rebuked  or  maligned  for  not  Iioing  like  Wordsivcirtli  or  Oolerid^, 
tlrnu  a  great  painter  criticised  for  nut  putting  lie  in  mind  of 
Claude  or  Poussin.  IJut  such  refoienees  to  former  excellence 
are  the  only  refuge  and  Tesuurue  of  p(>rsous  cudcuvoriiig  to  be 
critics  without  boiug  artists.  They  caimot  tell  you  whether  a 
thing  is  right  or  not ;  but  they  cim  tell  you  whether  it  is  like 

something  else  or  not.  And  the  whole  tone  of 
cni«wiiij' of  mS.  modern  criticiBm — as  far  as  it  ia  wortliy  of  being 

caUcd  criticiam — fluffleiontly  shows  it  to  proceed 
entirely  from  persons  altogt'ther  unversed  in  ]iractii;e,  aJid  igno- 
rant of  ti'uth,  but  poaaeaaing  just  enough  of  fooling  to  enjoy  the 
Bolemnity  of  ancient  art,  wiio,  not  distinguishing  that  winch  is 
really  exalted  and  valuable  in  tlio  modem  school,  nor  having 
any  jngt  idea  of  the  real  ends  or  capahilitira  of  lanilsonpo  art, 
consider  nothing  right  which  is  not  based  on  the  conventional 
principles  of  the  ancients,  and  iiotliing  true  which  him  more  tif 

nature  in  it  than  of  Claude.  But  it  is  strange  that 
fUtuncY      wiih  -whilo  the  noble  and  une«iualled  works  yf  modcru 

landscape  paintcra  are  Uius  maligned  and  misundcr- 
itood,  onr  historical  painters — such  as  wo  have — arc  permitted 
to  pander  more  fatally  every  yeai'  to  the  vicious  English  taste, 
whic)i  can  enjoy  nothing  bnfc  what  is  theatrical,  entirely 
uiichut9tiaei:l,  nay,  encouraged  and  landed  by  the  very  men  who 
endeavor  to  hamper  our  great  landscape  painters  with  rules 
derived  from  consocratod  blunders.  The  very  critic  who  has  jn»t 
passed  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  Turiu"!!' — that  ia  to  flay,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art,  to  which  Time  can  show  no  parallel — with  a 
rihnld  jest,  will  yet  stand  gaping  in  admiration  boforo  the  next 
piece  of  dramatic  glitter  and  grimace,  Buggested  by  the  society, 
and  adorned  with  the  appurtenances  of  tbo  greenroom,  which 
he  finds  huug  low  upon  the  wall  as  a  brilliant  exaniple  of  the 
ideal  of  Engliah  art.  It  ia  natural  enough  indeed,  that  the  per- 
sons Tvho  arc  disgusted  by  wliat  h  pure  and  noble,  should  be 
delighted  with  what  is  vieioun  and  degnided  ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  those  who  are  constantly  talking  of  Claude  and  Ponasin, 
should  never  oven  pretend  to  a  thought  of  Uaffat-'Ue.  We  could 
excuse  them  for  not  comprehending  Tm*ner,  if  they  only  would 
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mppij  tbo  same  cnt-and-driod  criticisma  whnro  tlioy  might  be 
applied  with  txiitli,  uiid  prodaotivo  oX  benelll; :  but  wo  ondure 
not  the  paltry  corapouud  of  igooranoo,  ful&e  Uiste,  and  preten- 
sion, which  assumes  the  dignity  ot  classical  feeling,  thut  it  may 
be  able  to  abnse  whatever  ia  ubore  the  level  of  its  anderstHiuliiig, 
bnt  bnnta  into  genuine  rupture  with  ull  thut  is  meretricious,  if 
Rufliciently  sdiiptod  to  the  calibre  ot  its  comprehension.  j 

To  notice  such  oriticismM,  however,  ia  giving  them  far  mora 
Importance  than  they  deserve.     Thoy  can  lead  none  a&truy  hut. 
tlioftO  whose  opinions  are  absolutely  valueless,  and  we  did  no: 
I  14.    How  the  bogi"  tbia  chapter  with  any  intent  of  wasting  on 
■S^eliXtMwi  *''"*  ®"  ^^^  *"■"'*  critics,   but  in  the  hope  o, 
"'■^-  pointing  out  to  the  periodical  prcsa  what  kind  u; 

criticism  is  now  moat  rdjuirDd  by  our  school  of  landscape  art, 
and  how  it  may  be  iu  their  (wwor,  it  thoy  will,  to  regulate  i 
impulses,  without  checking  its  energies,  and  really  to  advanci 
both  the  cause  of  the  artist,  and  tiie  taste  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  morbid  symptoms  of  tlic  general  taste  of  tti 
present  day,  is  a  ton  groat  fondness  for  unfiniahc<l  works.  Bril 
liancy  and  rapidity  of  esecntiou  are  everywhere  sought  as  the, 
$ia.Morbijrond>'gl't*8t  good,  and  bo  that  &  picture  be  clevorl 
Si'jn/for*^  handled  as  lar  as  it  is  carried,  little  regard 
«nWieiiwixit«.  pjjjj  jy  i|g  imperfection  as  a  whole.  Ilcnce  so 
artists  are  permitted,  and  others  compelled,  to  confine  them' 
selves  to  a  manner  of  working  altogutbcr  dostrnetive  of  tbci 
powers,  and  to  tax  their  energies,  not  to  concentrate  tho 
greatest  ijaaiitity  of  thought  on  tlic  least  possible  s\uuiO  of  can- 
vas, but  to  jiraducc  the  greali'st  qucntity  of  glitter  and  claptrap 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  thu  idler  and  the  trickster  in 
art.,  no  system  caii  be  more  advanUgeons  ;  but  to  the  man  who 
is  rcJilly  desirous  of  doing  Bomcthing  worth  having  lived  for — to 
a  man  of  industry,  energy,  or  feeling,  we  boliero  it  to  bo  tho 
cause  of  tiie  nrnf^t  bitlordiscountgomcnt.  If  over,  working  npon 
a  loYorito  Hubjeet  or  a  beloved  idea,  he  ia  indnoed  to  tax  hie 
powers  to  tlkO  utmost,  and  tu  spend  as  much  time  upon  his  pio- 
tuie  as  he  feela  necessary  for  its  perfection,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  get  BO  high  a  price  for  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  twelvemoulh'a 
thonght,  as  ho  might  have  obtained  for  half'O-dozcn  sketches 
wit^  a  forenoon's  work  in  each,  and  he  is  compolleil  cither  to 
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fill!  back  upon  mechanism,  or  to  starve.  Now  the  prcsR  should 
ospoeially  endciivor  to  cuirvinco  the  nublk^.  that  hv 
ihcpnwicdeftinui  tuis  DurchoBe  of  impcricct  pifiturfi.s  tlicv  iiol.  oiiIt 
prevent  all  progress  ana  uovclopmctLt  of  higti 
tulout,  and  set  tricksters  aud  mecliuuic's  un  u  level  with  men  uf 
riiiid,  but  defiand  and  injure  theinselvee.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  whfttever,  that,  estimated  merclf  by  th«  (jaantity  of  ptea^ 
nre  it  is  finpablc  of  conveying;,  a  wetl-fiwBhed  pictnvo  is  worth  to 
itn  poaaeaaor  half-u-domin  incomplete  ones  ;  and  thnt  a  perfect 
drawing  is,  simply  us  aaourceof  delight,  better  worth  a  hiindrocl 

SIT  And  III  pon.  gninciis  than  a  drawing  half  as  llniahcd  is  worth 

»iwa.  should   ho  kept  in   mind,  that  by  indulging  tho 

puhhc  with  rapid  and  unconsidered,  work,  they  are  not  only 
depriving  themselrea  of  the  benefit  which  ettch  picture  might 
to  render  to  them,  as  a  iiioeo  of  practice  and  stndy,  hnt 
thoy  are  destroying  the  refinement  of  genrval  taste,  anil  render- 
ing it  irapoBsibfo  for  themselve-s  over  to  fitid  a  market  for  moro 
careful  works,  supposing  that  they  were  iiicIiiiL'd  to  execute 
them.  Nor  need  !iny  single  artist  he  afraid  uf  setting  tho  ex- 
ample, and  producing  hihnred  works,  at  advanced  prioea,  among 
the  cheap,  quick  driiwings  of  the  day.  The  public  will  so^n  find 
the  value  of  the  complete  woik.  and  will  bo  more  ready  to  give  a 
large  sum  for  that  which  is  inexhaustible,  than  a  fiuota  of  it  for 
that  which  they  are  wearier!  of  in  a  month.  The  artist  who  never 
lets  the  price  command  the  jjirjturo,  will  soon  iiud  the  picture  com- 
mand the  price.  And  it  ought  to  he  a  rule  witl\ 
offlniihineirotin  ovcry  psj  tiler  never  to  Iota  picture  leave  Uis  easel 
while  it  is  yet  eapalilo  of  improvement,  or  of  hav- 
ing more  thought  put  into  it.  Tho  goueral  effect  is  often  perfect 
and  pleasing,  and  not  to  be  improved  upon,  when  the  details 
and  facta  are  altngellier  iuipei'feet  and  uufiatisfactory.  It  m-iy 
bo  difficult— perhaps  the  most  difficult  tiisk  of  art — to  complete 
these  detailR.  and  not  to  hnrt  the  general  ciTeet ;  but  until  tho 
artist  can  do  this,  his  art  is  iujperfeet  and  his  picture  uuliiiislicd. 
That  only  is  a  <:omplete  picture  which  luis  both  the  general 
wholeness  and  effect  of  uature,  and  the  inexhaustible  jierfcction 
of  natare's  detaili.  And  it  is  only  in  the  effort  to  usite  these 
that  a  painter  really  improTos.     Uy  aiming  only  at  details^  ha 


becomes  a  meclianic  ;  by  niming  only  at  generals,  lie  becomes  at 
trickster :   hia  fall  in  both  cases  la  sure.     Two  qnestions  tlio 
artittt  has,  therefore,  always  to  ask  hiinaelT, — first,  ''  Is  my  whole, 
right?"    Secondly,  "  Can  uiy  details  be  addod  tu  ?    Is  tbero  a1 
sing^le  Hpnco  la   the  picture   where   I    can   crowd   iu  another 
thoagbt  ?    In  there  a  curve  iu  it  wliioli  I  can  modnliitc — a  line 
which  I  can  graduate^a  vacancy  I  can  till  ?    Is  there  a  ftingle^ 
itpot  which  the  oyc,  by  any  peering  or  prvlug.  can  fathom  or  cx- 
hansfc?    If  Ro,  my  picture  its  imperfect;  Hnd  if,  in  mmlulating 
the  linn  or  Dliing  the  vacancy^  1  hurt  the  genera]  effect}  my  art 
is  imiH-rfoct." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  tlioagh  inonmplote  pictures  ought 
neither  to  bo  produced  nor  purcha^d,  careful  and  real  skttehes  ■ 
ought  to  be  valued  much  more  highly  than  they  are.  fjtiidies 
in  chalk,  of  Inndse^ipc,  should  form  a  part  of  every 
■n0ci«utijr  en-  Ex)iihition>  anil  a  room  should  be  aJlott^^d  to  drav 
""'*™'*^'  iug8  and  designs  of  ligurea  in  the  Academy.     We 

should  be  heartily  glad  to  »vk>  llie  ri)um  nhich  iu  noir  devoted  to 
bad  drawings  of  incorporeal  and  imaginary  arohitocturo — ot, 
things  which  never  were,  and  wliicli,  thank  Heaven!  never | 
will  be— oceupiod  instead,  by  careful  studies  for  historical  pio- 1 
tiiren  ;  not  biota  of  chiaroscuro,  bnt  delicate  outlines  with  tbej 
pen  or  crayon. 

From  young  artists,  in  landscape,  notliing  onght  to  bo; 
tolerated  but  simple  bumijidfs  imiiation  of  nature.  They  havo' 
no  business  to  ape  the  execution  of  masters, — to  utter  weak  and 
§«.  Brtiiiuiicyof  disjointed  repetitious  of  other  men's  wonls,  and 
fJmBi'ra»i^uiiuii  n>imic  ihe  geslm-es  of  the  preacher,  withoui  uuder- 
"ti^  ^in*  "1011111:  s'^"»<ling  hia  meaning  or  sharing  in  his  nmotioDS- 
■'*'•'*  Wo  do  not  want  their  crude  ideas  ol  composition, 

their  unformed  conceptions  of  the  Beauiiful,  their  unsystema- 
tized experiments  upon  the  Sublimo.  Wo  scorn  their  veloci^  ;■ 
for  it  is  v'ithoiit  direction  :  we  reject  their  decision  ;  for  ii  is 
witliout  groimds  ;  we  ouutomn  their  composition  ;  for  it  is  with- 
out miiterials :  we  reprobate  their  choice ;  for  it  is  without 
comparipnn.  Tht^r  duly  is  neither  to  choose,  nor  compose, 
nor  imagine,  nor  espcrirnentalixe  ;  but  to  I>e  humble  and  earnest 
in  following  the  stepR  of  nataro,  and  tracing  the  linger  of  God. 
JTothing  is  bo  bad  u  symptom,  in  the  work  of  yoang  artists,  «■ 
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too  much  dexterity  of  haadling  ;  for  it  is  »  sign  that  tliey  are 
Siitisfitid  witli  tlipir  work,  and   have  tripd  to   ilo 

I  fj.  Tliu  iliity  tinil         , ,  .  , ,  , ,  1  .       .       1  mi      • 

oftrr  priviifecu  ot  nothing  more  than  tht^y  were  fthle  to  do.  Then 
work  should  )io  full  of  fathircs  ;  for  these  are  the 
signs  of  cfTorts.  They  should  keep  to  quipt  colors — prays  and 
browns* ;  and,  makiag  tliu  early  workd  of  Tumor  tli«ir  wxampie, 
as  his  Iftte«t  are  to  be  their  object  of  emtilatiou,  should  go  to 
nature  in  all  sing]cnoss  of  heart,  and  walk  ■with  lutr  lahorioualy 
and  ttuHtingly,  having  no  otlicr  thoughts  but  how  best  to  peiic- 
trate  her  meaning,  and  remember  her  instruction,  rejecting 
nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing  ;  belloviug  all 
tbings  to  ho  right,  and  good,  and  rvjoii-ing  always  in  thu  truth. 
Then,  w]ien  their  memories  are  stortKl.  and  their  imaginations  fwl, 
and  their  liandK  firm,  let  them  take  ii|>  the  Bcurlet  and  the  gold, 
give  the  reins  to  their  fancy,  and  show  us  what  their  heads  are 
mode  of.  We  will  follow  them  wherever  they  choose  to  lead  ; 
we  will  check  at  notliing  ;  they  are  then  oiir  masters,  and  are  fit 
to  bo  BO.  They  have  placed  theinsolvu^)  iibove  rmr  criticism, 
and  we  will  listen  to  their  words  in  all  faith  and  humility  ;  Init 
not  unless  they  theraselves  have  before  bowed,  in  the  same  Bub- 
misaion,  to  a  liigher  Authority  and  Master. 

Among  our  greater  artists,  the  chief  want,  at  the  present 
day,  ia  that  of  snlevtnity  and  definite  purpose.  We  have  too 
much  picturc-manufacturiug,  too  much  making  nj>  of  lay  figares 
t  u.  NMc»»ir7  '^i''*'  ^  eertttiu  quantity  of  foliage,  and  a  certain 
SnMi&ui'ofntoro  <l"'"'tity  of  sky,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water, — a 
«jnBtcn«..<jf»i«.  little  bjt  of  ail  tiiat  is  pretty,  a  little  sun,  and  a 

little  ehade, — a  touch  of  pink,  and  a  tonch  of  blue, — a  little 
sentiment,  and  a  little  sublimity,  and  a  little  humor,  and  a 
little  antiquarian i em, — all  very  neatly  associated  in  a  very 
charming  picture,  hut  not  working  together  for  a  definite  end. 
Or  if  the  aim  be  higher,  as  was  the  case  with  Barrett  and  Var- 
ley,  we  are  generally  put  off  with  stale  repetitions  of  eternal 
composition  ;  a  great  tree,  and  some  goats,  and  a  bridge  and 
lake,  and  the  Temple  at  Tivoll,  etc.  Now  wc  shonld  like  to  i 
our  artists  working  out,  with  all  exertion  of  their  eonecntnited 
powers,  anch  marked  pioeeaof  landdcapochttraeter  as  miglit  bear 
upon  them  tlie  impression  of  solemn,  earnest,  and  pervading 
thought,  definitely  directed,  and  aided  by  every  accessory  of 
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detail,  color,  and  idoalized  form,  which  Uie  diBciplined  feeling, 
accumulated  knowledge,  and  uns])arcd  labor  of  the  painter  could 
BUpplj.  1  Imvy  ulluded,  in  tht*  Bouond  preface,  to  the  deficiency 
of  oar  modem  artists  in  these  great  points  of  caraeetuesa  an 
completeness  ;  and  I  revert  bo  it,  in  concltision,  as  their  pant- 
mount  failing,  and  one  fatal  in  many  ways  to  the  interests  of 
art.  Our  landscapes  are  all  descriptive,  not  refleotire,  agreeable 
and  oonvcrsational,  but  not  improasivo  nor  didactic  They  bar 
no  other  foundation  than 

■'  Th»t  vlvBcloua  veraatlUty, 
Which  tnuoy  people  uike  for  want  uf  heart. 
They  ciT  :  'tia  mt-rely  what  Ib  called  "  mobility ;" 
A  tiling  of  t«m[M.'ramt>ut,  nad  not  cf  art, 
Ihottf^  teanijiff  to  from  Un  tuppoted  faoOitf. 

This  mtikes  your  actors,  arttxit,  and  rDtnanoers ; 
XJttle  lUal's  grent — but  much  of  what  Is  clOTer." 

Only  it  ia  to  be  obserTed  that — in  j»aintenj — this  Tivaeity  is  «*(' 
always  voraatile.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were,  but  it  is  no] 
snch  easy  matter  to  bo  versatile  in  painting.     Shallowness  of] 
thought  insures  not  its  variety,  nor  rapidity  of  production  it^j 
originality.     Whatever  msiy  be  the  csuio  in  literature,  facility  iai 
in  art  inconsistent  with  invention.     The  artist  who  covers  mosti 
couvos  always  shows,  even  in  the  sum  of  his  works,  the  least 
exponditiiro  of  thought.*    I  have  never  »e«ii  more  than  four 
works  of  John  Ix-wis  on  the  walla  of  the  Water-Color  Exhi- 
bition ;  I  have  counted  forty  from  other  hands  ;  but  have  found 
iu  the  end  that  the  forty  woro  a  maltiplicatiou  uf  one,  and  the      ' 
four  a  concentration  of  forty.     And  therefore  I  would  comestJjT^I 
ploiid  with  all  our  artists,  that  they  should  make  it  a  law  nwer^^ 
to  repi^t  themselves  ;  for  he  ~ivho  never  repeats  himself  will  not 
produce  an  inordinate  number  of  pictures,  and  he  who  Unuta 
himself  in  number  gives  himself  at  least  the  opportunity  of  com- 
pletion.    Besides,  all  repetition  ia  degradation  of  the  art;   it 
rcduoea  it  from  huadwork  to  handwork  ;  and  indicates  soms- 

*  Of  course  this  imscrtinn  does  Dot  refer  to  tlie  differences  in  toode  of 
eiccuLiou,  which  eiinhle  one  paiuic-r  \o  work  fiutur  ur  slower  Hum  uiotlicr, 
but  only  to  the  excrtioo  of  luiud.  ci][iiiuouly  msoifested  by  the  artist,  so 
cording  as  be  is  spariuf;  ur  prodigal  uf  jinHlLuitlua. 
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thing  Ukc  a  persaoaion  on  iho  pairt  oF  the  artist  that  na.tnre  is 
exhnnstible  or  art  jwrfectiblo ;  perhaps,  evou,  by  him  ex- 
hauated  and  perfectod.  All  copjista  aro  contemptible,  but  the 
copyist  of  himself  tlie  most  no,  for  be  has  the  wurat  uriginat 

Let  then  every  picture  be  painted  with  eamoefc  intention  of 
impreseiug  on  the  spectator  some  elevat-fd  emotion,  and  exhibit- 
ing to  him  «ome  one  particnlar,  bnt  exalted,  beanty.     Let  a  real 

snbiect  be  carefully  selected,  in  itself  suffffostivo 
liu-ir  K^cemi   Of,  anil  rppleto  with,  thia  feohng  and  beauty  ;  lot 

an  effect  of  light  and  color  be  taken  which  may 
harmonize  with  both  ;  and  a  eky,  not  invented,  but  rGooHeotcd.. 
(in  fact,  al]  eo-called  invention  is  in  landecapo  nutkiug  more 
than  appropriate  recollection—good  in  proportion  as  it  is  dia- 
tinct.)  Then  lot  the  details  of  the  forogroimd  be  separately 
studied,  especially  those  plants  which  appear  peculiar  to  the 
place  :  if  any  one,  however  unimportant,  occurs  there,  which 
occurs  not  elsewhere,  it  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  ; 
for  the  other  details,  tlie  highest  examples  of  the  ideal  forms  * 

•  "Talk  of  Improving  ae.tur«  wLeu  it  is  nature — NooBeose." — E.  K 
Itippmffilk.  1  liavo  aoi  yet  apokcn  of  ihu  clUftiroacQ — cviai  in  what  wu  com- 
mtmly  call  Naturo— Iwtween  irapcpfect.  and  iflfliJ  form  :  iho  study  of  this 
difflcull  questioD  must.,  of  ooiirae,  he  fkfem'-il  until  wo  have  examined  the 
Dfttiire  of  our  impreBPionft  of  Iwftuty  ;  btit  it  mny  not  Ije  out  of  pliice  lusrc  to 
liiiit  at  the  WHnt  of  cut?  in  many  of  our  nrtiats  to  distinguisli  between  the 
tcil!  wurk  of  niitui-c  aiiri  tlifl  diBt^aacd  roaiilw  of  man's  uiUrrfcrL-ncc  with  hor. 
Many  of  thfc  wrirks  of  our  griait*»t  iirtiuLs  luivft  for  Iheir  subjerU  ncitliing 
but  hitoked  and  lnwn  rcTinantstof  farm-yard  wgclalion.  branttwi  root  und 
bniDcib.  from  their  birth,  by  the  prouj;  and  the  prUDtug-book  ;  and  the 
feolings  ODce  nccustoinud  to  take  plco^uro  !u  aiich  nbnnious,  cini  avan:c\y 
bvome  perceptive  of  forma  truly  idtml.  I  iuivu  just  aaiil  (433)  that  young 
[uiinterg  nliould  go  to  nature  Inistingly,— rejecting  nothing,  and  solectinj? 
nivthing  :  so  tlney  Hhriuid  ;  t^iut  they  must  Iw  careful  that  it  i«  nature  to  whom 
they  go — nature  in  lier  liberty—not  iis  servaut-of-ali-work  in  the  hnnd>4  of 
theRgritrulturiBt,  uor  stillened  into  courl-dress  by  tho  laadocttpe  -fiirrlentir. 
It  must  ho  tho  |nirc,  wilil  volition  and  ensrjjy  of  the  creation  whiih  they 
follow — not  au!«!u«i  to  thu  furrow,  and  ciciitri/A'd  to  the  polknl— not 
pcnmadod  hiio  propripties,  nor  piitiaporcd  inW  dlMUbius.  Let  thi-m  work 
by  the  lorrent-Bidc,  and  in  ilic  forest  shadows  :  not  by  purling  brooks  and 
under  "  tonsito  aliodes. "  It  in  impnsHlhlR  to  ent^ir  here  into  di^nnMon  of 
whiit  man  ran  or  raruiot  do,  by  osfllsting  natural  opcpfitioma  :  it  is  an  inlri- 
'Catc  qucHtioa  :  nor  ciiu  I.  without  ciutictp&tini^  wbal  1  tihull  Iiavc  hereafter 
to  adrauco,  siiow  how  or  wliy  it  h&ppcas  that  tlie  racuhorBo  is  lutf  Lite  ur 
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or  charactors  whioh  ho  requires  nro  to  bo  Bolocted  by  the  artist 
{ram  bis  former  studici),  or  Xreeb  studiee  made  cxpreesly  for  tbo 
parposB,  leaviug  lis  little  aa  possiblo — uotUiug,  iu  lacl,  beyond 
thoit   cotmectLott   and   arranxemeat  —  to    mere  imagiuution.  ■! 
Finally,  when  his  pictni-e  i«  thus  perfectly  realized  in  all  its 
parts,  let  him  dash  as  much  of  it  out  oa  ho  likea  ;  throw,  if  be 
will,  mist  aroond  it — dorkncaa— ordazzKngand  oonfuncd  liglit — fl 
whatever,  in  fiict,  impotuoiut  feeling   or  vigorous  itnugination  ^ 
may  diirtata  or  desiro  ;  the  forms,  onco  &o  laboriously  reiitizcd, 
will  'come  out  vhonoror  they  do  occur  with  a  startling  and 
imprcssiro  truth,  which  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  are  veiled 
will  cnlianiio    rather    than    dimiuitiU ;    and    the  imagination, 
strungtbened  by  diacipliue  and  foil  with  truth,  will  aohieve  the 
utniust  of  creation  that  is  possible  to  finite  mind. 

The  artist  who  thus  worica  will  soon  find  that  he   cannot 
repeat  himself  if  he  woold ;  that  now  fields  of  exertion,   new 

UbL'«  ideal  of  a  horae,  nor  a  prize  tulip  bis  Ideal  of  a  flower  :  but  no  It  la 
As  fmr  08  Che  palnier  is  coaoernod,  ouui  never  touches  imlurv  but  tn  Bpoll ; 
—ho  operates  ou  lier  as  a  barber  would  uu  tbo  A[i»ll() :  and  if  be  mme- 
tinw!A  inennuiee  aoron  psniriiliir  pnwcr  or  excellence, — etrraigth  or  ogilily  in 
the  ftiiimal— lallnoss.  or  friiUfiilmws.  or  solirlity  in  the  tree. — ho  tnvarinl)!;  , 
loers  that  baiaaee  of  good  (juiilitiui  which  is  the  chief  sign  of  perfect  uptixritte  ^H 
foTiD  :  ahoTc  all,  be  destroys  tho  apgHianuice  of  free  voUUan.  uid  fe4*eity,  ^M 
whi(-Ti,  a*  I  slisll  show  lieiraftpr,  tit  omj  of  the  eswntUI  ctiaracters  of  or- 
gnti'ic  iKMiiy.  Until,  linwDvrr,  I  caa  enter  into  tlie  discossloa  of  the 
niitiinr!  of  biwuty,  tli«  only  advice  I  can  luifely  giro  tbo  young  puuti;r.  b  to 
kwp  dear  of  clover-fields  and  parks,  aud  lo  hulii  la  the  uapunetraled  force! 
and  the  UDfurrowvd  hill.  There  he  will  AtuI  tluU  every  lofluence  Ik  noble, 
even  whm  dtatructivfl — that  dpnay  itielf  is  boauUful, — and  tiiat,  in  the  elab- 
orate and  lovely  rompo^itior  of  all  thiujfa,  if  nt  first  si|^t  it  seems  bfls 
BtudJod  than  the  works  of  men,  the  apiiearauce  of  Art  is  only  prevented  by 
thf  prt^st'Doe  of  Power. 

"NfttuToiiBvcrdttl  lietra; 
TheliMrttba.tiov.il  hdr^  'lis  horptlrllego. 
TllrODKh  all  Ihn  yrar*  ,>t  tliU  ntir  Ifh,  tokad 
Vmm  joy  ro  J  oj  ;  for  eUr  caa  »o  inToim 
Tbo  mind  ihnil#  wlUtio  na,  MimprnM 
Wlili  i|ni[-tnr-»>aiul  b^aiitj,  niidno  ftw) 
WItli  lortT  rlioiiydt-,  «iiit  iioUlier  orll  tnagata, 
■Rji«I>  jiiduiriww,  tint  Hio  piimm  of  tr\tlt.}\  taea 
Htuill  o'er  ]>rt^^TaiI  Dcnlnut  lit.  ur  lUititrb 
Ourclicvifiil  ruitii.  thAl  kU  wUoli  wetMtioU 
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rabjects  of  contemplation  open  to  liim  in  naturo  day  by  day, 
and  that,  while  others  lament  tho  weakness  of  their  in^xntion, 
he  lias  nothing  to  lumcnt  huL  tho  shortnetis  of  life:. 

And  now  but  one  woi-d  more,  rca|jectiiig  the  great  artist 
whose  works  have  formed  the  ctiief  snbject  of  this  trvutliiu,  ^Vll 
the  greatest  qualities  of  those  works — :iU  that  is  meutul  ia 
|w,  Dmroftho  them,  has  not  yet  been  so  much  &3  touehed  npou. 
Kr'wJta'^'  None  but  their  lightest  and  leaat  essential  cicel- 
'^^'^^*''-  lencps  have  been  proved,  and,  thoroforo,  tlio  on- 

thnsiaam  with  which  I  Bpcak  of  thom  must  ncoessurily  appear 
overcharged  and  absnrd.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  bt^en  more 
prudent  to  have  witlihold  the  full  oxpreasion  of  it  till  1  had 
shown  the  full  grounds  for  it ;  but  once  written,  each  ex- 
pression must  remain  till  I  have  jnstitied  it.  And,  indeed,  I 
think  there  is  enough,  oven  in  tho  foregoing  pages,  to  show  that 
these  works  arc,  as  far  as  concerns  tho  ordinary  critics  of  the 
preas,  above  all  aniniudvoi'Hiuu,  and  abovo  nil  ]>raiflO  ;  and  that, 
by  the  public,  they  are  not  to  be  received  as  in  any  way  subjects 
or  matteru  of  opinion,  but  of  Faith.  We  are  not  ti>  approuch 
them  to  be  pleased,  but  to  be  taught ;  not  to  form  a  judgment, 
bnt  to  receive  a  lesion.  Onr  periodical  writers,  therefore,  may 
save  themselves  the  trouble  either  of  blaming  or  praising :  their 
duty  is  not  to  pronounce  opinions  upon  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  walked  with  nature  tlu-eoecoro  years  ;  but  to  improas  apou 
the  public  the  respect  with  which  they  are  to  bo  received,  and 
to  make  requottt  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  lilngiand, 
that  he  would  now  touch  no  unimpurtaut  work — that  he  would 
not  spend  time  on  slight  or  small  pictures,  but  give  to  the  nation 
a  serica  of  grand,  consistent,  Byetematic,  and  completed  poems. 
We  desire  that  ho  shonid  follow  out  his  own  thoughts  and 
intents  of  heart,  without  reference  to  any  human  authority. 
But  we  request,  in  al)  humility,  that  those  thoughts  may  bo 
seriously  and  loftily  given  ;  and  that  the  whole  power  uf  his 
unequalled  intellect  may  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such 
works  as  may  remain  forever  for  the  teaching  of  the  nationa. 
In  all  that  he  says,  we  believe  ;  in  all  that  he  does  we  trust.*    It 

*  It  has  been  hinted,  ia  soma  of  tho  reriewa  of  the  Bncond  Voiume  of 
tliia  work,  that  the  writcr'n  rcep«ct  for  Turner  hu  dimioLihed  since  the 
above  paasaiie  was  written.     He  would,  indeed,  have  been  deserriiui  of 
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is  therefore  that  we  prsy  him  to  ntter  nothing  Kghtly — to  do 
nothing  regariUessIy.  He  hIhikIh  upon  an  eminence,  irom  which 
bo  looks  back  over  the  umvoreo  ot  Qad,  and  forward  over  tho 
getwratioiu  of  mon.  Let  every  work  of  hia  hftud  be  a  history  of 
the  one,  and  a  l«e8on  to  the  other.  Lot  each  exertion  of  liis 
mighty  mind  bo  both  hymn  and  prophecy,— ^oration  to  th« 
Deity, — reTolaiion  to  mankind. 
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The  aboTo  paasage  was  written  in  the  year  1843  ;  too 
It  ia  true  that  soon  s^r  the  pablic»tiou  of  this  work,  the  ahuaa 
of  the  press,  which  had  been  directed  against  Turner  with 
ceasing  viralenee  during  the  prodttotion  of  hia  noblest  wor 
sank  into  timid  animadToriiion,  or  changed  into  unintelligent 
prai«e ;  but  not  before  illneaa,  and,  in  some  degree,  mortifica- 
tion, hod  enfeebled  the  hand  and  uliilled  the  heart  of  the  painter. 

This  year  (1351)  ho  has  no  picture  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  ;  and  the  Times  of  May  3d  says,  "  We  miss  thow 
works  of  INSPIRATION  1* 

We  miss  I  Who  misRcs? — ^The  populace  of  England  rolls  by 
to  weary  itself  in  the  great  bazaar  of  Kensington^  little  thinking 


little  KttraLinn  it,  'vrilh  th<>  boldncsB  mnnifestefl  on  tlio  pnecciling  paga,  ht 
bad  ndvancul  opiuioas  \aseA  f)ii  ao  abiillow  foundatiou  tut  tbiit  thu  coiine  of 
three  yean  could  eilect  modificatioa  of  them.  He  wue  justifinl  by  the  aud- 
den  acOGssion  of  power  which  the  great  artist  exhibited  at  thu  period 
when  this  Toluino  wan  hrst  piibliuhcd,  as  Wbll  aa  by  the  low  Btaodafd  of 
Uto  criltvtBio  to  which  hu  wru  Hubjected,  ul  claiiaiu(^.  uiLli  n-ttpect  lo  Li»  then 
worlia,  a  aubmisBiiin  of  jiuJgmt'ni,  grcawr  iudcod  than  uuiy  gwiuralty  ba 
acconIi<d  to  even  thv  highest  human  intdlcct,  yol  not  graiter  tluw  such  a 
Duuler  might  legitimately  clnlra  from  such  cridtrfi ;  and  ttio  cutaa  of  Iha 
pcciilifir  (orm  of  advocacy  into  which  ttiA  preceding  chapters  necessarily 
foil,  has  htnea  already  stated  more  than  ooce.  In  the  following  KCtioiw  ii 
berjLine  uectrsgary,  tat  tliey  treated  a  lubject  of  Lntricate  mlatiODA, 
peculiar  difBculty,  to  ubtaui  a  more  gooend  view  of  the  •cope  and  operaUoa 
of  art,  and  to  avoid  all  coaclusloiu  hi  aoy  wise  referable  to  the  study  ot 
particular  painters.  The  reader  will  therefore  find,  not  that  lower  rank  Ib 
attributed  to  Toroer,  but  tbu  he  is  now  compared  with  the  greatest  mas, 
and  occapiea  his  true  poeitioa  among  the  most  noble  of  aH  timo. 
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that  a  day  will  come  when  those  veiled  vestals  and  prancing 
amazons,  and  goodly  merchandise  of  precions  stone?  and  gold, 
will  all  be  forgotten  as  though  they  had  not  been,  hv\  that  the 
light  which  has  faded  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy  is  one 
which  a  million  of  Koh-i-Noors  could  not  rekindle,  and  that  the 
year  1851  will  in  the  far  future  be  remembered  less  for  what  it 
has  displayed  than  for  what  it  has  withdrawn. 

DsmuBK  Hnji,  Jiiru,  1851. 
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